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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Howse or Commons, 
Monpay, March 3, 1930. 


Resolved,—That all matters connected with pensions and returned soldiers’ 
problems be referred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. Adshead, 
Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, Fiset, Gershaw, Hepburn, Ilsley, McGibbon, 
McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross 
(Kingston), Sanderson, Speakman, Thorson, with power to call for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath, and that Standing Order 
65 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, March 6, 1930. 


Ordered,—That the following proposed motion, viz:—- 


That in the opinion of this House, any eX- -soldier who has served 
in any theatre of war, who applies for a pension or an increase of pension 
and submits evidence or an opinion from any reputable physician or 
surgeon in Canada, stating that his disability is directly or indirectly 
attributable to war service, the onus of disproof shall be upon the Board 
of Pension Commissioners and that unless the same be disproved a 
pension shall be granted to the said applicant in accordance with the 
schedule at present in force under the regulations of the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners. 


and amendment, viz:— 


That all the words after the word ‘“ House” in the second line be 
deleted and the following substituted therefor: “in all applications for 
pensions where disability or death is proved, such disability or death 
shall be presumed to have resulted from and to be attributable to military 
service unless and until the contrary be proved.” 


be referred to the Committee appointed to deal with all matters connected with 
Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems; and 
That it be an instruction to the Committee that they have power 
to consider the advisability of giving discretionary powers to the Board 
of Pension Commissioners and the benefit of the doubt to the applicant 
for pension on the evidence adduced with respect thereto; and also to con- 
sider the advisability of applying the principles enunciated in the 
original motion and amendment. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
ll 
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iv SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Tuurspay, March 20, 1930. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be given leave to report to the House, 
from time to time, upon matters referred to it. : ae 

That the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House 1s sitting. 

That the said Committee be given leave to print such papers and evidence, 
from day to day, as may be ordered by the said Committee for the use of the 
said Committee and Members of the House, and that in relation thereto Stand- 
ing Order 64 be suspended. 


Attest. 


(Sgd.) THOS. M. FRASER, 
For Clerk of the House. 


Trurspay, March 20, 1930. 


Ordered,—That Bill No. 19, An Act respecting War Veterans’ Allowances, 
be referred to the said Committee. 


Attest. 


(Sgd.) THOS. M. FRASER, 
For Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, March 20, 1930. 


Ordered—That a Message be sent to the Senate informing their Honours 
that this House has appointed Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, 
Fiset (Sir Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, 
McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston), Sanderson, 
Speakman, and Thorson, a committee to consider and, during the present 
session, to report upon matters referred to them relating to pensions and 
returned soldiers’ problems, and requesting the Senate to appoint a committee 
to act jointly with that already chosen by this House. 


Attest. 


(Sgd.) THOS. M. FRASER, 
For Clerk of the House. 


Tunspay, April 1, 1930. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be given leave to employ counsel for 
the purpose of assisting the Domininion Executive Officers of the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service League in the matters referred to it. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


H. B. Adshead, 
James Arthurs, 
George Black, 
Po AY Clark, 

Sir Eugene Fiset, 
_ F. W. Gershaw, 
ol EF. Hepburn, 
oo, Veley, 


_ Hon. R. J. Manion, 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


- Murray MacLaren, 


Messieurs 


Peter MeGibbon, 
©. &. Melntosh, 
Maleolm McLean, 


E. A. McPherson, Vice-Chairman, 


©. G. Power, Chairman, 
ie Be Oss: 

F. G. Sanderson, 

Alfred Speakman, 

J athonson. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Hite! RHPORT 
HovusE or CoMMONS, CANADA, 
THURSDAY, March 20, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its First Report:— 

Your Committee recommends that it be given leave to report to the House 
from time to time, upon matters referred to it; also, leave to sit while the 
House is sitting; and also, leave to print such papers and evidence, from day 
to day, as may be ordered by the Committee for the use of the Committee and 
members of the House, and that in relation thereto Standing Order 64 be sus- 
pended. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES G. POWER, 
Chairman. 


SECOND REPORT 
THurspay, March 20, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its Second Report:— 

Your Committee recommends that a Message be sent to the Senate request- 
ing that House to appoint a committee to act with that already chosen by this 
House to consider and, during the present session, report upon matters referred 
to them relating to pensions and returned soldiers’ problems. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES G. POWER, 
Chairman. 


DELS UU EYE Joo arial O34 b 
TumspAY, April t, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its Third Report:— 

Your Committee recommends that it be given leave to employ counsel for 
the purpose of assisting the Dominion Executive Officers of the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service League in the matters referred to it. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES G. POWER, 
“4 Chairman. 
vu 
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FOURTH REPORT 
Wepnespay, April 30, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its Fourth Report:— ; : 

Your Committee have considered Bill No. 19, An Act respecting War 
Veterans’ Allowances, and have agreed to report it with amendments. 

Commencing with its preamble several substantive amendments have been 
unanimously adopted. 

For the greater convenience of Parliament, your Committee have agreed 
to reprint it in its amended form. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

: SERA ia CHARLES G. POWER, 


Chairman. 


FIFTH REPORT 
Wepnespay, May 14, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its Fifth Report:— 


The Committee was appointed on March 8rd, 1930, and consisted of nine- 
teen members. It held twenty meetings and has examined, chiefly on the 
subject of this report, thirty-five witnesses, of whom twenty-four were officers 
of or interested in service organizations and nine were departmental officers. 

Honourable Members of the Senate Committee appointed to consider 
analogous problems attended many of the meetings of the Committee, although 
not specifically appointed to act jointly therewith. 

The principal point with respect to the operation of the Pension Act which 
has impressed the. Committee has been the number of applications for benefit 
under it which are made and require to be considered, even after an interval 
of nearly twelve years from the conclusion of the war. At present there is not, 
and cannot be, anything in the nature of public hearings at which the con- 
siderations for and against the granting of applications can be canvassed in 
the presence of those interested, with the result that, however carefully the 
written records, in many cases admittedly incomplete, may be examined and 
considered by the Board of Pension Commissioners, many applicants for pen- 
sion are, rightly or wrongly, disinclined to believe that their cases have received 
the comprehensive and detailed consideration which they think they deserve. 

This attitude of mind on the part of the applicants is intensified by the 
fact that the whole burden of critically examining the grounds upon which 
claims are put forward must, under the present system, be assumed by the 
members of the Pension Commission and its staff. 


Naturally, applicants whose applications have been refus 
the Commission’s adverse conclusions as havin 
zealously discharged its duty as guardian of the public treasury, and have con- 
sequently denied its impartiality. Since many applications must necessarieee 
refused, the result has been widespread dissatisfaction among the ve - e 
of persons who claim to be those for whose benefit the Pension Act ‘ae : i 

The main recommendations of the Committee which are Submitted -e : 
with in the form of a Bill to amend the Pension Act are therefore direct oy 
meeting the fundamental difficulties above indicated. Their chief ass 
to provide machinery whereby (1) every applicant for pension will be ae, a 


ed have regarded 
g been due to its having too 
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full opportunity to be heard, that is, that he will have his “day in court,” and 
(2) that the body charged with adjudicating on applications will have imposed 
upon it no function except that ordinarily imposed upon judicial tribunals, 
namely, the function of hearing the representations made to it on both sides and 
coming to a conclusion on evidence openly adduced in court. 


It is proposed to leave the Pension Board to perform, in the first instance, 
a duty identical with that with which it is now charged, that is, the duty of 
considering all applications made and of granting those which, upon the material 
available, it appears proper to grant. In addition to the Pension Board, how- 
ever, it is proposed to set up a Pension Tribunal consisting of nine members 
whose functions will be exclusively judicial. A quorum of this court will 
ordinarily be two, eight of the members being assigned in pairs to specific 
territorial areas into which the country will be divided and in which they will 
hold public hearings at which will be heard all representations that may be 
made on behalf of any applicant whose application the Pension Board has, for 
any reason, considered that it cannot grant. The territorial areas are not 
specified. in the Statute, their definition and the assignment of members of the 
court to each being left to the Chairman of the Tribunal, who will himself 
reside at Ottawa. 

To ensure the proper presentation of cases before the Tribunal and, so far as 
possible, to shorten its proceedings, it is considered desirable to provide for the 
representation before the Tribunal not only of the applicant, but also of the 
public which provides the funds of which the Tribunal is empowered to dispose. 
The Committee accordingly suggests that authority should be given for the 
organization of a Veterans’ Bureau staffed with pension advocates, and also 
for the appointment by the Pension Commission of a staff of counsel. It will 
be the duty of the pension advocates to prepare on behalf of the applicant 
the material which should be submitted to the Tribunal in support of the 
application, and of the commission counsel to examine the material with a 
view of conceding before the Tribunal all those points which may properly be 
conceded in the applicant’s favour, and at the same time of directing the 
Tribunal’s attention to any matters which appear to require its special con- 
sideration in order that it may arrive at a proper decision. 

Finally, in addition to the Pension Tribunal, the Committee proposes the 
establishment. of a Pension Appeal Court to which an appeal will lie in cases 
falling within certain categories so defined as te include the more important 
eases affecting individuals only and all cases of general interest with which 
the Tribunal will be called upon to deal. This court will, according to the 
Committee’s proposal, consist of three members who will sit together at Ottawa 
and hear appeals on the record and material submitted to the Pension Tribunal 
without hearing further evidence, but will be empowered in any case in which 
the record is for any reason unsatisfactory to remit the case to the Tribunal 
for re-hearing. In unappealed cases the decision of the Tribunal will, of course, 
be final and binding, and this will also be true of the decision of the Pension 
Appeal Court in any case in which an appeal is taken. 


In addition to the foregoing questions of organization and procedure the 
Committee proposes the enactment of a general rule governing the Commission, 
the Pension Tribunal and the Appeal Court, whereby all reasonable inferences 
are to be drawn in favour of the applicant, who is to be given the benefit of the 
doubt, the rules stating that the applicant is to be relieved from the obligation 
of giving conclusive evidence in favour of his right, an obligation which it is in 
many cases quite impossible for him to discharge. 

The remaining amendments proposed deal with particular points in respect 
of which the operation of the Pension Act as it stands has been found unsatis- 
factory. The Committee proposes that the Chairman of the Pension Commission 
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should be given power to regulate the meetings of the Commission, that the 
ae ar eat i respect of death 
provisions of the present Act requiring application for pension 1 respes chin Hae 
to be made within three years after the death complained of or Ww! - 7 
years after dependency arises be repealed, that members of the forces W i a 
accepted final payments in lieu of pension should be entitled to be res es a 
pension, notwithstanding that their disabilities have not increased, ae 7 
the present provisions designed to prevent marriage being entered into 10neae 
sake of the widow’s pension should be modified by providing that a widow 
who has married a pensioner should be entitled to a pension upon his death 
from an injury or disease attributable to service if the marriage took place 
either before the pension was granted or before January 1st last. The other 
changes proposed by the Committee relate only to matters of detail in respect 
of which minor amendments are necessary by reason of the principal changes 
recommended. 

The Committee has had under consideration a number of further suggestions, 
but has limited its recommendations for the amendment of the Act to those to 
which reference has already been made, since it considers that the remaining 
suggestions may advantageously be allowed to stand over for further considera- 
tion until experience has been obtained as to the working out of the new organi- 
zation now proposed. 

The Committee desires to acknowledge the great assistance which it has 
received from officers of the service organizations and others who have spared no 
pains to give the Committee every possible assistance. 

The Committee begs to recommend that of this report there be printed 2,500 
copies in English and 300 copies in French, these to be distributed in the same 
manner as its day-to-day proceedings. It further recommends that the Order 
of Reference, Reports, Proceedings and the evidence, together with a suitable 
index to be prepared by the Clerk of the Committee, be printed and appear both 
as an appendix to the Journals of the House and in separate blue book form, 500 
copies in the latter form being printed in English and 200 copies in French. For 
the purpose of the foregoing it recommends that Standing Order 64 be suspended. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES G. POWER, 


Chairman. 


DRAFT BILL SUBMITTED BY COMMITTEE 
An Act to amend the Pension Act. 


His Majesty, by and with the consent of the Senate and the House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. The Pension Act, chapter one hundred and fifty-seven of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is amended by substituting the heading “Organization” 
for the heading preceding section three thereof. 


2. Subsection eight of section three of the said Act as secti 
four of chapter thirty-eight of the Statutes of 1928 is eee the Oe 
is substituted therefor:— 

“(8) The chairman of the Commission shall have power to decide whe 
and where each of the meetings of the Commission shall be held and to 
determine which, if any, members of the Commission may be permitted +o 
absent themselves from any meeting.” 


3. Section five of the said Act as enacted by section five of cha 


d ter thirty- 
eight of the Statutes of 1928 is repealed. t ae 


rhe ee RE a oe eee 


Pee are nie Ee ee 
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4. Section nine of the said Act and section ten as enacted by section six of 
chapter thirty-eight of the Statutes of 1928 are repealed and the following 
sections are substituted therefor :— 


“9 (1) The Governor in Council may appoint nine persons to be members 
of a Pension Tribunal; one of such persons shall be appointed chairman of the 
tribunal and he and each of the other members thereof shall hold office for 
ten years, subject only to earlier removal for cause. 


(2) The salary of the chairman of the Pension Tribunal shall be seven 
thousand dollars a year and the salary of each of the other members thcreof 
shall be six thousand dollars a year. 


“10. (1) The Governor in Council may appoint three persons to be 
members of a Pension Appeal Court; one of such persons shall be appointed 
president thereof and he and each of the other members thereof shall hold 
office for ten years, subject only to earlier removal for cause. 


(2) The salary of the president of the Pension Appeal Court shall be 
eight thousand dollars a year and the salary of each of the other members 
thereof shall be seven thousand dollars a year. 


“10a. Each member of the Pension Tribunal and each member of the 
Pension Appeal Court shall devote his whole time to the performance of the 
duties of his office and shall not hold any other office or employment. 


“10b. All the members of the Pension Appeal Court and the chairman of 
the Pension Tribunal shall reside at Ottawa or within ten miles thereof and 
each of the other members of the Pension Tribunal shall reside at such place 
as may be directed by the chairman. 


“10c. Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, no member of the 
Pension Tribunal or of the Pension Appeal Court shall continue in office after 
he has attained the age of seventy years, unless it is declared by the Governor 
in Council, either before or within one month after the termination of such 
member’s tenure of office, that it is in the public interest that he should remain 
in office for an additional period of twelve months, but no such declaration 
shall authorize the continuance in office of any such member after he has 
attained the age of seventy-five years. 


“10d. (1) The Governor in Council, upon the retirement of any member 
of the Commission, the Pension Tribunal or the Pension Appeal Court who has 
served upon one or other of such bodies, during at least twenty years or who 
has so served during at least ten years and has reached the age of seventy 
years, or is physically or mentally incapacitated, may grant to him a pension 
for his life not exceeding one-third of the salary to which he was entitled as 
such member. 


(2) For the purpose of this section, service as a judge appointed by the 
Governor in Council prior to appointment as a member of the Pension 
Tribunal or of the Pension Appeal Court shall count as service as a member 
of such tribunal or court as the case may be, provided that if any such member 
would have become entitled to a greater pension or retiring allowance under 
any other statute if he had continued as such judge during his service on the 
tribunal or court, he may be granted such greater pension or retiring allowance 
in lieu of the pension by this section provided. 


“10e. (1) Notwithstanding anything in the Civil Service Act or any other 
statute, the Governor in Council may appoint a registrar of the Pension Appeal 
Court and a registrar of the Pension Tribunal who shall have their offices at 
Ottawa. 


(2) Such registrars shall be entitled to receive such salaries as may be fixed 
by the Governor in Council. 
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“10f. There may be appointed in the manner authorized by law a 
assistant registrars as may be required to act at sittings of the tribunal an a 
such clerical assistants as may be necessary for the conduct of the business 0 
the tribunal and of the court. 


“10g. The assistant registrars and the clerical staff of the tribunal shall be 
under the control of the registrar thereof, subject to the direction of the chair- 
man, and the clerical staff of the court shall be under the control of the registrar 
thereof, subject to the direction of the president. 


“10h. Each of the members of the tribunal shall be entitled to receive the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by him for transportation when travelling 
in the performance of the duties of his office, and also an allowance of ten 
dollars for each day of not less than six hours on which he is necessarily absent 
from such place of residence as he may from time to time elect with the approval 
of the chairman. 


“10i. Each member of the staff of the tribunal shall be entitled to receive 
his actual and necessary travelling and living expenses when absent in the 
performance of his duties from the place at which he is directed to reside. 


“10)]. All sums payable pursuant to this Act to any member of or of the 
staff of the court or tribunal, shall be payable by the Department. 


“VOk. (1) Provision shall be made for the constitution of a branch of the 
Department to be known as the ‘Veterans’ Bureau” which, subject to the 
direction of the Minister, shall be administered by a chief pensions advocate who 
shall be assisted by such other pensions advocates and such additional staff as 
may be required for the proper performance of the duties of the branch. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything in the Civil Service Act or any other statute, 
the Governor in Council may appoint and fix the salaries of the chief pensions 
advocate and the pensions advocates. 


“101. (1) The Commission shall appoint a chief commission counsel and a 
number of commission counsel not exceeding seven. 


(2) The chief commission counsel and the commission counsel shall be 
provided with such clerical assistance as-is required for the performance of their 
duties, and the chief commission counsel shall, subject to the directions of the 
Commission, be charged with the duty of ensuring the proper performance of 
their duties by the commission counsel and the clerical staff. 


(3) The salary of the chief commission counsel shall be the same as that 
authorized to be paid to the chief pensions advocate, and the salaries of the 
commission counsel shall be the same as those authorized to be paid to the 
pensions advocates.” 


5. Section thirteen of the said Act as enacted by section seven of 
thirty-eight of the statutes of 1928 is repealed. eo a 


6. Section nineteen of the said Act is repealed and the following is substi- 
tuted therefor :— 

“19. No person shall make any claim against any person for any services 
performed in connection with the preparation or prosecution of any application 
to the Commission, the Pension Tribunal or the Pension Appeal Court unless one 
or other of such bodies has certified that the amount claimed is a fair and reason- 
able charge for the services rendered and properly payable by the person against 
whom the claim is made.” S 


7. Section twenty-one of the said Act as enacted by section eley 
thirty-eight of the statutes of 1928 is repealed and the following i, Caneel 
therefor :— 

“21. (1) The Commission may, on special application in that behalf, grant 
a coinpassionate pension or allowance in any case which it considers to be 
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specially meritorious, but in which the Pension Tribunal, or, if an appeal lies, the 
Pension Appeal Court, has decided that the applicant is not entitled as of right 
under this Act. 


(2) The amount of any compassionate pension or allowance under this 
section shall be such sum as the Commission shall fix, not exceeding the amount 
to which the applicant would have been entitled if his right to payment had 
been upheld. 


(3) Any application for compassionate pension or allowance which has been 
refused by the Commission, may be renewed before the Pension Appeal Court by 
its leave and on any such renewed application the Court shall have the same 
powers as the Commission has under this section.” 


8. Subsections four, five, six, seven and eight of section twenty-five of the 
said Act are repealed and the following are substituted therefor:— 


“(4) Subject as hereinafter provided a pensioner who has accepted a final 
payment may be restored to pension.” 


“(5) If after a final payment has been made the recipient is restored to 
pension, the difference between the amount of such final payment and the amount 
the recipient would have received if he had not accepted same shall be deducted 
from future payments of the restored pension by such successive reductions there- 
from, not exceeding fifty per cent thereof, as the Commission may direct.” 


9. Subsection two of section thirty-two of the said Act, as enacted by 
section twenty-five of Chapter 38 of the Statutes of 1928, is repealed and the 
following is substituted therefor :— 


“(2) Subject as in this Act otherwise provided, the widow of a member of 
the forces who had at the time of his death been, for not more than ten years, in 
receipt of a pension for a disability of or exceeding eighty per cent or would have 
been in receipt of such pension if he had not been in receipt of pay and allow- 
ances from the Department while under treatment shall, irrespective of the 
cause of the death of her husband, be entitled to a pension as if his death had 
resulted from an injury or disease or aggravation thereof attributable to or 
incurred during military service.” 


10. Section thirty-two of the said Act as enacted by section twenty-four of 
chapter thirty-eight of the statutes of 1928 is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (i) and (ii) and by substituting therefor the following as section 32a:— 


“32a. (1) The widow of a member of the forces whose death results from an 
injury or disease or aggravation thereof which was attributable to or was in- 
curred during his military service shall be entitled to pension if she was married to 
such member of the forces either before he was granted a pension in respect of 
such injury or disease or before the first day of January, 1930. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to authorize the payment of any 
pension in respect of any period prior to the first day of January, 1930.” 


11. Section forty-three of the said Act is repealed and the following is sub- 
stituted therefor :— 


“43. Any person who collects or attempts to collect any fees or charges for 
services rendered with respect to any application for a pension, the amount of 
which fees or charges has not been approved as hereinbefore provided, shall be 
guilty of an offence, and shall be liable on summary conviction to imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding six months, or to a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or to both imprisonment and fine.” 
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__ 12. Sections fifty and fifty-one of the said Act as amended by chapter thirty- 
eight of the statutes of 1928, and fifty-two and fifty-three of the said Act are 
repealed and the following are substituted therefor:— 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


“50. (1) The members of the Commission, the Pension Tribunal and the 
Pension Appeal Court shall together have power to make rules not inconsistent 
with this Act with respect to the procedure to be followed in matters coming 
before them for adjudication. 

(2) The president of the Pension Appeal Court shall convoke and preside 
at any meeting required to be held for the purpose of the adoption of rules under 
this section, but if he is absent or incapacitated the chairman of the Pension 
Tribunal may act in his stead. 

(3) All such rules shall forthwith upon their adoption be published in 
the Canada Gazette. 

PROCEDURE 


“51. (1) Every application for any payment under this Act shall be made 
in the first instance to the Commission, whose duty it shall be 


(a) to collect such relevant information, if any, as may be available in the 
records of any department of the Government of Canada, 


(b) to make, through its medical and other officers, such inquiry as appears 
advisable into the facts upon which the claim is based, 


(c) to grant the application, if it appears to be proper to grant it on the 
material available, and if not, to refer the claim to the chief pensions 
advocate and the chief commission counsel. 


(2) Any application herebefore disposed of by the Federal Appeal Board 
may, notwithstanding such disposition, be renewed at any time under this Act. 


“52. Upon the reference of any application to the chief pensions advocate 
as aforesaid, it shall be his duty 


(a) to notify the claimant and any interested soldiers’ service organization 
of the reference of the claim to him, 

(b) to cause the case to be prepared for presentation on behalf of the claim- 
ant to the Pension Tribunal; 


(c) when the case is so prepared, to cause application to be made to the 
registrar of the Pension Tribunal, at the request of the claimant and 
on notice to the chief commission counsel, to have a time and place fixed 
for the hearing of the application, and 


(d) to arrange for the presentation of the claim before the tribunal at such 
time and place either by himself or a pensions advocate, unless the 
claimant elects to have the same presented by some other person at his 
own expense. 


“53. Upon the reference of any application to the chief commission counsel 
as aforesaid, it shall be his duty to cause such inquiry to be made as appears 
advisable and to appear himself or arrange for a commission counsel to appear 
on the hearing of the application by the Pension Tribunal in order to assist it in 
disposing of the claim by conceding such points as it appears to be proper to 
concede and by directing attention to such matters and questions as appear to 
require consideration for the purpose of determining whether or not the claim 
should be allowed. 

“54, (1) The pensions advocates and commission counsel shal] have free 
access to all the records of the Department and to all material considered b 
the Commission in disposing of any application. y 
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(2) No such records or material relating to any member of the forces, 
pensioner or applicant for pension shall be inspected by, nor shall their con- 
tents be communicated by any one in the public service to any person other 
than 

(a) the member of the forces, pensioner or applicant for pension concerned, 

(b) such public servants as may require to inspect them or have their 

contents communicated to them in order that they may properly dis- 
charge their duties, 

(c) such medical advisers and other persons, including representatives of 

soldiers’ service organizations, as may be consulted by or on behalf of 
a commission counsel or by or on behalf of the person whom the records 
or material directly concern, and 

(d) such person as may be employed by such last mentioned person to 

present a claim on his behalf before the Pension Tribunal or the 
Pension Appeal Court. 


“55. The Pension Tribunal shall be charged with the duty of hearing and 
disposing of all applications under this Act which may be brought before it as 
hereinbefore provided. 


“56. For the purpose of hearing applications the Pension Tribunal shall 
sit at convenient places throughout Canada; the selection of such places, the 


determination of the days for the sittings at each thereof and the assignment 


of members of the tribunal to attend thereon shall be in the discretion of the 
chairman subject to such rules of procedure as may be adopted as hereinbefore 
provided. 


“57. (1) Two members of the Pension Tribunal sitting together shall form 
a quorum for the purpose of hearing and disposing of any application as to the 
disposition of which they are in agreement; any application as to the disposition 
of which there has been an equal division of opinion shall be reheard before an 
uneven number of members exceeding by at least one the number of members 
who took part in the first hearing. 


(2) With the consent of all parties entitled to be heard upon any applica- 
tion, any application may be heard and disposed of by one member of the 
tribunal, who shall constitute a quorum of the tribunal for the purpose of such 
application. 


“58. The Pension Tribunal shall have all the powers of a Commissioner 
under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 


“59. (1) The Pension Tribunal shall have power to direct the medical 
examination of any claimant whose observation is before it, by a specialist, 
physician or surgeon selected by him, and the account of such physician or 
surgeon for any such examination, and for his attendance before the tribunal 
to give evidence as to his findings thereon, shall be paid by the Department 
upon the certificate of a registrar of the tribunal, given under its direction, that 
the examination was authorized by the tribunal to be made and that the sums 
charged therefor and for attending to give evidence are proper and reasonable 
In amount. 


(2) For the purpose of any such examination the Tribunal shall have 
power to direct the admission of a claimant into a hospital administered by 
the Department. 


“60. (1) No application shall be disposed of by the tribunal until after 
full opportunity to adduce evidence and to be heard at a public hearing has 
been afforded to all persons entitled to be heard, and so far as possible, the 
decision of the tribunal shall be given at such public hearing in the presence of 
all such persons. 
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(2) At the request of the applicant, the tribunal may direct any ae 
tion to be heard and its decision may be given in private if it considers that a 
public hearing might be disadvantageous to the applicant and that a hearing 
in private would not be contrary to the public interest. to. 

“61. At the time its decision is given, the Pension Tribunal shall indicate 
fully the grounds upon which its conclusions are based and, if the decision 1s 
not unanimous, the members of the tribunal who dissent and the grounds of 
their dissent shall be specified. 

“62. Notice of every decision of the tribunal shall be forthwith given by 
the registrar to the Department. 


“63. (1) From the decision of the Pension Tribunal on any application 
falling within one of the classes hereinafter defined, the claimant or the com- 
mission counsel may appeal to the Pension Appeal Court within the time here- 
after limited by filing notice of intention to appeal with the registrar of the 
Pension Appeal Court, who shall notify the Department, the chief pension 
advocate and the chief commission counsel] of the receipt of such notice and of 
the time at which the appeal will come on to be heard. 


(2) Notice of an appeal may be filed by a commission counsel at any 
time within fifteen days from the date of the decision if the same was given at 
the conclusion of the hearing, or if not so given, within fifteen days after the 
appellant has received notice thereof, and by the applicant at any time. 


“64. An appeal shall he to the Pension Appeal Court from any decision of 
the Pension Tribunal turning upon:— 


(a) whether or not any injury or disease or aggravation thereof which 
resulted in the disability or death upon which the application is based, 
was attributable to or was incurred during military service; 


(b) whether or not any injury or disease or aggravation thereof which was 
attributable to or was incurred during military service resulted in the 
disability or death upon which the application is based; 

(ce) whether or not any pre-enlistment disability was wilfully concealed, was 
obvious, was of a nature to cause rejection from service, or was con- 
genital; 

(d) the degree of any pre-enlistment disability; 

(e) the right to receive pension in respect of any period prior to the date 
of the application therefor; 

(f) the jurisdiction of the Commission or the Pension Tribunal to deal with 
an application either generally or in any particular way; 


(g) the interpretation of any provision of this Act. 


“65. (1) Every decision of the Pension Tribunal in favour of the applicant 
shall be acted upon by the Department after the expiry of sixteen days from 
the date upon which it receives notice of the decision unless and until it has been 
notified that an appeal has been taken to the Pension Appeal Court. 


(2) Notwithstanding that it has been so notified, the Department shall act 
_ upon such decision after the expiry of sixty days from the date thereof unless and 
until it is notified by the registrar of the Pension Appeal Court that such Court 
has otherwise directed or that the appeal has been presented to the Court. which 
still has its decision thereon under consideration. ; 

“66. The Pension Appeal Court shall hear and dispose of all appeals from 
the Pension Tribunal which may be properly brought before it. 

“67. The sittings of the Pension Appeal Court shall be public except in cases 
in which the hearing by the Pension Tribunal has been held in private and the 
Pension Appeal Court considers it desirable to adopt a like course in respect of 
the hearing of the appeal. 
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“68. Unless the parties agree that an appeal shall be heard before only two 
members of the Pension Appeal Court, all the members thereof shall sit for the 
hearing of any appeal; if an appeal is heard before only two members of the 
court and they cannot agree as to its disposition, it shall stand dismissed. 

“69. (1) Every appeal shall be presented before the Pension Appeal Court 
on behalf of the claimant and by a commission counsel in the same way as it 
is required to be presented before the Pension Tribunal, but on the evidence 
and record upon which the decision of the tribunal was given, without addition. 

(2) The Pension Appeal Court, if it considers such evidence or record to 
be incomplete or unsatisfactory may remit the case to the Pension Tribunal 
for re-hearing. 

“70. (1) Subject as hereinafter provided every decision of the Pension 
pppoe Court in favour of an applicant or dismissing an application shall be 
final. 

(2) Any decision in favour of a claimant shall be forthwith notified by the 
registrar to and shall be forthwith acted upon by the Department. 

(3) Any decision of the Pension Appeal Court against an applicant and 
any such decision by the Pension Tribunal which is not appealed shall be final 
and no application based upon any error in such decision by reason of evidence 
not having been presented or otherwise shall be entertained by the Commission 
or the Pension Tribunal except with the leave of the Pension Appeal Court, 
which shall have jurisdiction to grant such leave in any case in which it appears 
proper to grant it. 

“71. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, on any application for pension 
the applicant shall be entitled to the benefit of the doubt which shall mean that 
it shall not be necessary for him to adduce conclusive proof of his right to the 
pension applied for, but the body adjudicating on the claim shall be entitled 
to draw and shall draw from all the circumstances of the case, the evidence 
adduced and medical opinions, all reasonable inferences in favour of the 
applicant.” 

“72. All appeals heretofore taken to the Federal Appeal Board and 
remaining undisposed of at the date of the coming into force of this Act shall 
be deemed to have been referred thereunder for hearing by the Pension Tribunal 
and shall be dealt with accordingly. 


13. Section fifty-four of the said Act as enacted by section thirty-two of 
chapter thirty-eight of the Statutes of 1928 is renumbered as section seventy- 
two. 

“14. This Act shall come into force on the first day of October, 1930, 
provided that any appointment required or authorized to be made thereunder 
may be made at any time after the first day of September, 1980, and any salary 
or other payment to which any person so appointed may be entitled shall be 
payable from the date of his appointment.” 


SIXTH REPORT 
Wepnespay, May 14, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems beg 
leave to present the following as its Sixth Report:— 


Your Committee have agreed to recommend that applications for insur- 
ance in respect of returned soldiers be received up to and including the thirty- 
first day of August, nineteen hundred and thirty-three. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES H. POWER, 


Chairman. 
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SEVENTH REPORT . 
a Fripay, May 23, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems 
beg leave to present the following as their Seventh Report: 

Your Committee, in the course of its inquiry into the various matters 
relating to soldiers’ problems, resolved to institute a thorough investigation 
upon the complex problem of the soldier settler on land. A sub-Committee, 
composed of Mr. Speakman as Chairman and of certain members of your Com- 
mittee with whom were associated two members of the House for deliberative 
purposes, was appointed by resolution. Valued assistance was given by the 
two members. The sub-Committee submitted its findings in the form of a 
report containing recommendations which your Committee has considered at 
its regular sitting. The said report and recommendations were unanimously 
agreed to. The sub-Committee’s proceedings and the evidence taken by them 
will be found in Nos. 15 and 16 of the Committee’s proceedings which have 
already been distributed for the information of the House. Hereunder follows 
the sub-Committee’s report which is also submitted to the House to be con- 
sidered and concurred in: 


Report oF SuB-COMMITTEE ON SOLDIER LAND SETTLEMENT 


Your sub-Committee, to whom was entrusted the task of investigating, 
and reporting upon the conditions of our soldier settlers, and the problems with 
which they are faced, together with the duty of suggesting such legislative 
amendments as might solve these problems, beg leave to report as follows:— 

A considerable number of meetings have been held, and we have had with 
us such witnesses, representatives of the soldier bodies, and members of the 
Soldier Settlement Board, as might assist in the performance of this difficult and 
important task. We have also considered the reports of the Committee of the 
Legion which had carefully investigated this matter, and the suggestions therein 
contained, and have had full access to all the information in the possession 
of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

As a result of our enquiries and discussions, we are of the opinion that 
a large number of the soldier settlers who are still upon the land cannot hope 
to succeed unless their burden of indebtedness is reduced in a substantial 
manner. It is not our purpose at this time to enlarge upon the present position 
of the soldier settler, the details of which will be found in printed evidence, 
but rather to present the conclusions to which we have arrived as to the legisla- 
tive action we believe to be wise and necessary, and which are as follows:— | 


1. That the time limit within which any soldier settler who has not already 
appealed and who is dissatisfied with his award on re-valuation may lodge 
asa before the Exchequer Court, be revived and extended to January 1, 

2. That no contract as between a soldier settler and the Soldier Settlement 
Board as to which a dispute may arise, shall be rescinded, save by order of a 
District or County Judge, before whom both parties may appear after due 
notice has been given. 

3. That we approve, and recommend the continuance of the practice of 
advancing small loans for breaking land to settlers upon brush farms who 
have cleared a reasonable acreage of such land. 

4. That the total outstanding indebtedness of all soldier settlers who are 
still in active occupancy of their farms should be reduced by the amount of 
30 per cent (thirty per cent), to take effect upon the last Standard Day, 1929 
or, in the case of settlers whose applications for re-valuation have not yet bean 
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finally dealt with, immediately after the final award has been given. Provided 
that in no case the amount of reduction granted shall exceed the total of the 
debt still owing by the settler to the Board. 


5. That all live-stock liens held by the Board shall be released, the said 
live stock to become the absolute property of the settler. 


In addition to the problem of the soldier settler proper, we have had 
under advisement memoranda received from the employees of the Soldier 
Settlement Board, in which they ask to be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission as permanent employees. Your sub-Commit- 
tee quite recognize the difficulties of their position, but must also recognize the 
further fact that the number of these employees may be materially reduced 
in the near future, owing to the transfer to the western provinces of their 
natural resources, and the cessation of many of our colonization activities. 
We can only suggest, therefore, that the position of these men, most of whom 
have seen active service, and who have given faithful service while engaged 
in this work for many years, should be carefully and sympathetically con- 
sidered by the Government, in the light of the situation which may develop. 


ALFRED SPEAKMAN, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee. 


Your Committee also recommends that there be printed 2,500 copies in 
English and 300 copies in French of this report and that they be distributed 
in the same manner as its day-to-day proceedings. It further recommends that 
this report be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House, and in 
separate blue-book form, 500 copies in the latter form to be printed in English 
and 200 copies in French, and that Standing Order 64 in relation thereto be 
suspended. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES G. POWER 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HovusrE oF COMMONS, 
CommitTTEE Room 429, 
Tuurspay, March 20, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
for Organization at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, Fiset 
(Sir Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Illsley, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, 
McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Sanderson, Speakman, 
and Thorson—18. 


The Hon. J. H. King, Minister, was also present. 


In attendance: Mr. F. L. Barrow, representing the Dominion Executive 
Council of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League. 


The Committee having come to order, it was moved by Mr. Clark that Mr. 
Power be elected Chairman of the Committee. The motion was unanimously 
supported and declared carried. Mr. Power took the Chair. 


The CuatrMaAn: I will ask the Secretary to read the orders of reference. 


Mr. V. Cuoutrer (Clerk of the Committee): This order of reference is 
dated March 3, 1930, and is as follows:— 


Resolved that all matters connected with pensions and returned 
soldiers’ problems be referred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, Fiset, Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, 
McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, 
Power, Ross (Kingston), Sanderson, Speakman, and Thorson, with power 
to call for persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath, 
and that standing order 65 be suspended in relation thereto. 


The next is Dr. MeGibbon’s resolution,— 


That in the opinion of this House any ex-soldier who has served in 
any theatre of war, who applies for a pension or an increase of pension 
and submits evidence or an opinion from any reputable physician or 
surgeon in Canada, stating that his disability is directly or indirectly 
attributable to war service, the onus of this proof shall be upon the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, and that unless the same be disproved 4 
pension shall be granted to the said applicant in accordance with the 
schedule at present in force under the regulations of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 


And the amendment,— 


That all the words after the word “House” in the second line be 
deleted and the following substituted therefor: “in al] applications for 
pensions where disability or death is proved, such disability or death shall 
be presumed to have resulted from and to be attributable to military 
service unless and until the contrary be proved.” 
be referred to the Committee appointed to deal with all matters connected 
with pensions and returned soldiers’ problems: and 
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That it be an instruction to the Committee that they have power to 
consider the advisability of giving discretionary powers to the Board of 
Pension Commissioners and the benefit of the doubt to the applicant for 
pension on the evidence adduced with respect thereto; and also to con- 
sider the advisability of applying the principles enunciated in the original 
motion and amendment. 


The CuamrmMan: We are authorized to examine witnesses, and also to con- 
sider certain powers of the Pension Commissioners. We are not told to report 
to the House, and I wonder whether we should ask for that additional power. 
However, I suppose it is included; I say that, because the last time we had some 
trouble about the order of reference. Personally, I think we have power to 
report to the House. ; 


Mr. Manion: Is it not a rule that all Committees must report to the 
House. 


The CuatrMan:. I think so. 


Mr. Artuurs: I move that this Committee obtain leave to report to the 
House from time to time upon matters referred to it; also leave to sit while the 
House is sitting; also leave to print such papers and evidence from day to day 
as may be ordered by the Committee for the use of the Committee and members 
of the House, and that in relation thereto, Standing Order 64 be suspended. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ApsHEap: I move that the Clerk be instructed to obtain, for the use 
of the Committee, copies of the Pension Act; also copies of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act; also copies of the Soldiers’ Insurance Act, and also copies of the pro- 
ceedings and evidence of the Special Committee on Pensions and Returned 
Soldiers’ Problems of the session of 1928. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CuarrMANn: ‘There is a further motion that I think should be made, 
namely, that we should obtain leave to sit while the House is in session. 
Mr. Croutier (Clerk of the Committee): That is included in the first order. 


The CuarrMaAn: Yes, that is right. That is the only one that might have 
been debatable. I do not suppose we can do very much this morning, but I see 
Mr. Barrow here, and he may have something to say. 


Mr. F. L. Barrow: May I say that it is a great pleasure to find the per- 
sonnel of this Committee practically the same as that of 1928. We have a 
number of resolutions and recommendations which we would like to bring before 
you, but let me say they are not formidable as they look. They are questions 
that are not purely legislative. I should like to suggest that this Committee 
should add the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act to your request for papers. 


The CuairMAN: Very well, we shall attend to that, and shall see that our 
order of reference is wide enough to cover proposed legislation on the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 

Mr. Barrow: You will be interested to know what we have done with the 
recommendations of 1928, and of what use they have been. Some of them have 
been very valuable and some have not worked out quite so well. The proposals 
I have in my hand will show you how we hope to have them amended again. 
These proposals, I must say, are of course subject to change or amendment. 
When the Committee desires to have them we are in a position to supply twenty 
copies, which will serve as a working basis. 


The CuHatrMAN: Will you be prepared to go on with the witnesses next 
Tuesday? 

Mr. Barrow: I think so, yes. 

The CHarrMAN: How about sitting at eleven o’clock? 
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Mr. Speakman: I think eleven o’clock would be all right. 

Mr. Arruurs: I would suggest that the various soldier bodies be repre- 
sented, and that they be requested by the Chairman to avoid duplication in the 
witnesses they desire to hear. I would also say that matters that have been 
threshed out in previous committees, those of 1927 or 1928, should not be reheard, 
but that when such evidence is clearly before us, they should refer to it, rather 
than bring other witnesses along the same line. 


Mr. Barrow: I think the various soldier organizations in Canada have 
united to appoint Colonel LaFleche as their official representative, in order to 
avoid duplication. . 

The Cuarrman: I would ask Dr. King to say a few words to the Com- 
mittee. 


The Hon. J. H. Kine: I have very little to say to this Committee, except 
to state that you are here this morning at the bidding of the House of Com- 
mons. It is pleasing to me, and I think it must be pleasing to the members of 
the Committee, that we have practically the same Committee as we had in 1928. 
That is particularly fortunate in the discussion of soldiers’ problems. True, there 
have been two additions to the Committee in the persons of Dr. Manion and 
Mr. McIntosh. It has been understood at all times that this Committee will 
hear evidence, and through the facilities placed at their disposal and the oppor- 
tunities they have of obtaining evidence, that conclusions can be arrived at that 
could not be settled in the larger body of the House of Commons. To my mind, 
this is a very Wise measure. Governments, from time to time, have proceeded, 
through the medium of special committees, to obtain a closer point of view. 

It has been mentioned that you should have at your disposal some one who 
might draft the regulations and legislation you desire to bring into effect. The 
Chairman of your Committee has advised me that Colonel Biggar, who is well 
recognized as a draftsman, will be at the disposal of the Committee. It is the 
desire of the government that this Committee should have before it those wit- 
nesses who will be able to assist in the solving of problems that project them- 
selves. The matter of pensions is one that in my opinion could not be properly 
discussed in the House of Commons, and must be done through a Committee. 
It is true the government has suggested legislation to the House of Commons, 
and they are asking that a bill known as the Veterans’ Allowances Act should be 
given second reading, and then referred to this Committee. It was stated in the 
House of Commons a day or two ago that this legislation had arisen out of the 
recommendation of the Committee of 1928. In that committee it was felt that 
some provision should be made for that type of veteran who would not come © 
within the provisions of our Pensions Act. Legislation has been presented which 
will make allowances to those who have become old, and have reached the age 
where they find it difficult to obtain employment, and who are suffering from 
disability not traceable to service. 

I would ask that the Committee should consider this Bill carefully. A great 
deal of care has been given to its initiation, and the officers of the Department 
who have been working on this problem will be available to the Committee to 
explain those provisions, and what we think the bill will do. 

I am pleased, and I think we are all pleased, that the soldier organizations 
have arranged for Colonel LaFleche to present their problems. That action on 
their part will facilitate the work of this Committee and, as Colonel Arthurs has 
said, will prevent duplication. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. Chairman, except that I hope I mav be 
permitted to attend the Committee from time to time and to learn of the problem 
as you will learn it through your investigation. 

Mr. Ciark: Could we have a resumé of the proposed amendments +o the 
Pension Act? I believe Mr. Barrow has some amendments from the Legion 
and other soldier organizations. 
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Mr. Barrow: I have them here; do you wish me to run through them? 

Mr. Crark: Could you give us a resumé of the conditions that have been 
experienced, if any? Is the Act perfect, or what do you suggest should be done 
{o it? 

The Cuatrman: Before we come to that may I say that I was particularly 
struck with something you said the other day in the House of Commons. It 
‘43 not often I am affected that way, but there was a suggestion in your words, 
expressed in a rather vague way, that this Committee should try to co-operate 
with the Senate, and have a Joint Committee. I wonder if we should discuss 
‘that question. I must say that I have been thinking along those lines, and 
when General Clark made the suggestion it struck me as a subject we might 
-discuss. I am not making the suggestion at all, but I would ask you if it is 
worth while discussing in this Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: When does the Senate meet again? 


The CuarrMANn: It is only a question as to whether we should work out 
any practical co-operation in that way. 

Mr. Cuark: I think that is a proper procedure, because we hear the wit- 
nesses, and the Senate does not. In fact, they may hear contrary witnesses, and 
in many cases I think that is what happens. To my mind the only satis- 
factory solution is to have one Committee to deal finally with the subject by 
looking at it from the same point of view, and after hearing the same evidence. 
T am satisfied it is the only way we will ever dispose of the question satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Arruurs: In the past the Senate has requested the House of Com- 
mons to attend the various Committees over there; I have particular reference 
to the Divorce Committee. We might follow that rule, and request the Senate 
to send two or three members who would be interested in these problems, if 
they do not feel inclined to agree to a Joint Committee. Those two or three 
‘members could make statements when the matters discussed here come up 
before the Senate. 

The CHatrman: I think that is a good suggestion, but I do not know 
whether they would accept it or not. 


Mr. ArtHurs: It would be quite feasible. 

The CHatrmMAn: I cannot remember any joint special committees of both 
Houses since it has been my privilege to sit in the House. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): There was one on the Railway Act some years ago. 

The Cuarrman: How did it work out? 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): It worked out very well; I think it is the only 
reasonable way to discuss it. 


Mr. MacLaren: There is not very much difference between a Joint Special 
Committee and a Joint Standing Committee, and we have the Joint Standing 
‘Committees. I think if one is practicable, the other would be. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Would it not be a proper thing to do to suggest to the 
House of Commons that it should invite two or three Senators? 

The CHatrMAN: We would have to cover it by a motion. 

Mr. CiarKk: Could we not have a motion and present it as our first report, 


saying that this Committee recommends that the government should approach 
the Senate? 
The CuarrmMan: What do you think about it, Mr. Barrow? What would 
the Legion say to that? — ayete 

Mr. Barrow: I think it would be a good idea, sir. There are two features 
‘involved in our procedure: one is to get the work done, and the other is to give 
the men who will reap the benefit some confidence in our work. I believe that 
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every returned soldier in this Dominion had confidence in the Committee of 
1928, and he knew that the Committee tackled each problem sincerely and 
fairly. We, in Ottawa, know of the hard work performed by the Committee. 
They worked long hours, and also much was accomplished in the privacy of 
members’ rooms. We have vivid recollection of the delegation from the House 
of Commons Committee which went to the Senate Committee and supported 
our cause. It seems to me that one of the difficulties with the process of getting 
legislation through the Senate may be that there is not sufficient time for the 
members of the last mentioned body to study and understand our proposals. 

Mr. Sanverson: The report of the Committee is too late, and the lengthy 
deliberations of the Committee could not be matched in the Senate. They may 
hear odd remarks from various witnesses which would not give them a com- 
plete understanding of the matter in hand. I think the Legion would welcome 
the idea of a Joint Committee. Such action would no doubt result in the Senate 
subscribing to the recommendations of the Special Committee. 

Mr. ArtHurs: I move that the Chairman negotiate, either through the 
government or directly with the Senate. for the purpose of forming a Joint 
Committee; or, that we request the Senate to send certain of their members here 
to hear evidence, as a sub-committee of the Senate. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Make a motion that there be a report to the House. 

The CHairRMAN: To make a special report to the House, in an informal 
way. 

Mr. Artuurs: I think the Senate should have two options. 

The CuHarrMan: No, I would not give them the option. 


Sir Eucene Fisret: I would suggest that the usual procedure for the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee be followed. 


The CHatrMan: That will delay us for a few days. But, could we not 
go ahead and hear some witnesses, on the assumption that they will come, 
anyway. 

Sir Eucrene Fiset: They are very sensitive; perhaps we had better take 
the proper steps. 


The CuHarrMAN: We cannot find out anything until the 25th, when the 
Senate resumes sittings. 


Mr. Crark: But there are certain things we could deal with before we 
have occasion to call evidence. 


Mr. Speakman: I think we should meet before that. We can deal with 
the appointment of small sub-committees. One in particular should be appointed 
at once to consider the evidence to be heard, and the procedure, generally. We 
have followed that procedure in former years. It would enable us to present a 
proper agenda each week. 


Mr. Artuurs: It would not work out if we had a joint committee. 


The CuatrMan: I think I see the objection; if we had everything cut and 
dried, they might object. : 

Mr. Hepsurn: The Senate leaders are in the House, are they not? Ifa 
formal request were sent from the Commons to the Senate the leaders of that 
body might take some action. They could have their motion ready when the 
Senate resumed. 


The CHarRMAN: My opinion is that nothing can be done until the Senate 
in its own good time, decides to do something. That may be any time next eels 

Mr. Barrow: May I offer the suggestion that in the event of meeting next 
Tuesday you might consider some matters not related to pensions? The subject 
of pensions, I presume, is the important matter, but there are some side issues 
which might be dealt with. 
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The CuarrmMan: I think we had better consider the whole thing before the 
Joint Committee—pensions, soldiers’ allowances, Doctor McGibbon’s resolution, 
and all other matters. The Doctor’s resolution, to my mind, should be dealt 
with the first, because it involves the fundamental principle of the Pension Act. 


Mr. Ciark: I was going to suggest that, when I goton my feet. I consider 
any desirable amendments to the Pension Act should have our first considera- 
tion, because we had the evidence before us in 1928. We will not require very 
much fresh evidence; all we need is to have it pointed out to us. That is why I 
asked Mr. Barrow if his department had any suggestions to make in regard to 
amendments to the Pension Act. If we could have a brief statement outlining 
the points wherein our amendments have failed to meet the situations we had 
in mind, we might accomplish something. One definite thing dealt with by this 
Committee has been to secure for the soldier the benefit of the doubt. We have 
recommended it to Parliament several times, and have never secured our object- 
ive. To my mind that is the vital consideration for this Committee, and a 
definite point from which we should start. When we settle the point as to what 
we are going to do for the men who are suffering disabilities attributable to war, 
we can go on from that point and deal with cases which can not be placed in 
that category of attributability. That is the only logical way to deal with it. 


The CuHarrMan: I agree with you entirely. There is no use discussing 
amendments to the different sections of the Act if this principle is not adopted, 
or if something is not done along the lines of giving the soldier the benefit of the 
doubt, as far as we can reasonably do so. There is no use saying that children 
will get such and such a pension, or that we will deal with such a phase of disease 
or diagnosis unless we lay down definitely what instruction shall be given to the 
Pensions Board in dealing with evidence. That is my opinion, and I feel very 
strongly upon it. Let us have witnesses who will tell us how it has worked out 
up to the present. We all know that it has not worked out in a satisfactory 
manner in all cases. We might go farther and admit that we have done as much 
as we can, and have allotted pensions as widely as we can, based on the principle 
that the soldier must give absolute proof. 


Mr. Cuark: We can go as far as we like, but if the proof is not admitted 
to be proof we can do nothing. We have to find some way to have the evidence 
presented in a more personal manner. The Pensions Board will have to hear 
the evidence in a more direct way—not 3,000 miles away. They will have to 
have closer investigation, and, as I said, the soldier should be given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your remarks contain another good suggestion. The 
people who see the soldier are not permitted by law to arrive at a decision as to 
his disability, but the people who do not see him may do so. That seems to be 
a wrong procedure, and if we settle that question it would change the situation 
considerably. Let us ask the Legion to deal first with the question of the onus 
of proof. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): We have heard all of that before. 


Mr. Cuark: Personally, I am ready to discuss the Pension Act. We could 
have someone to analyze the evidence, and put it before us so that we would be 
in a position to turn it up. 

Mr. Apsueap: I think we need the Legion’s statements because they have 
some ideas wherein the Pension Act has failed, or where sections of it have 
failed in application. 

The CHarrMAN: We can get the Legion’s viewpoint on it, and then pro- 
e¢ed with the discussion. 


Mr. SpeaAKMAN: It is very much a matter of drafting. The Act, itself, 


does not enter into it. 
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Mr. Crark: I have another idea; I do not know whether it is practicable 
or not, but I have heard it said all over the country that the soldiers’ organiza- 
tions do not truly represent the full body of soldiers. Understand, I am not 
reflecting upon the soldiers’ organizations. We must remember that the member- 
ship in those organizations is between 75,000 and 80,000, and that out. of that 
membership very few are really active. As in the case of all organizations, it 
is the executive which really functions. I am not blaming the Legion, but we 
might have had greater assistance from the soldiers themselves had there been 
some one associated with those giving evidence to give us concrete suggestions 
in the way of drafted sections to meet the specific points. I think the depart- 
ment has failed in the respect that it has not obtained help from the group that 
knows best the nature of conditions. Take the case of the Pensions Board; they 
know better than any other group in Canada, what these difficulties are. We 
have sat here, year after year, and if anybody can recall constructive suggestions 
as to the way in which these difficulties should be met by legislation, I must con- 
fess I cannot recall them. In fact, I remember one occasion when the Deputy 
Minister of Justice advised us that certain sections we wanted to incorporate in 
the Act could not legally be drafted. We did it, ourselves. Goodness knows we 
are not supposed to be a drafting committee. It might be well if we could work 
out some way to bring in counsel to represent the unorganized body. After all, 
if we have someone here to represent the organized body of 75,000 members, let 
us have counsel, some well recognized man of ability, to help organize this thing 
and put it into shape from a legal point of view. He might be in a position to 
meet the difficulties we failed to meet. Probably we might select someone to 
represent the group I have mentioned. 


The CHatrMAN: I have asked the Government to put the services of 
Colonel Biggar at our disposal for that very purpose. He will ascertain from 
the discussions what is in the minds of the Committee, and find just what 
principle the Committee is trying to arrive at. Last year, he acted in that 
capacity for the Committee on elections, and after listening to our discussions 
he would make a draft, and if it did not suit, he would make another one. But 
that does not meet the suggestion made by General Clark. As I understand it, 
he would like to have some outstanding man to represent the soldiers, rather 
than the Committee. 


Mr. Cuark: That is it exactly. 


The CuatrMAN: We can say to Colonel Biggar, “ This is the decision we 
have arrived at; please draft it into conceivable legislation.” The man repre- 
senting the soldiers, however, might have entirely different views from the 
members of the Committee. Probably someone would suggest an outstanding 
man who has experience in drafting !egislation, because all of us who happen 
to be lawyers know that a man might be a very good lawyer but be rather 
hazy on the drafting of legislation. ‘ 


Mr. Buackx (Yukon): There is a lawyer in the House of Commons for 
that very purpose. 


Mr. MacLaren: How will he represent the views of the unorganized 
soldiers? How will he ascertain their views so as to help this Committee? 


Mr. ApsHEap: My opinion is that the problems of unorganized soldiers are 
very much the same as those of the Canadian Legion. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: General Clark has suggested a measure, which jn his 
-opinion is a fair one. You will remember that in 1927 we had about 130 resolu- 
tions. We took a year to consider those resolutions in the department, and 
brought amendments to the Committee which were not accepted. We were told 
we were out of step. I may say that this year two of the members of the 
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Pensions Board have prepared amendments which they would submit to the 
Committee. We are quite in line with General Clark’s idea in regard to 
bringing anyone that he might suggest. 

Mr. Crarx: Dr. King, excuse me for interrupting, but I recollect those 
amendments fairly well, and they were not considered by the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Kine: Yes, they were considered. 

Mr. CuarK: But they did not go to the fundamental difficulties at all. They 
were chiefly questions of procedure and routine matters and did not go to the 
fundamental difficulties we are experiencing. 

Hon. Mr. Kine: That may be true, but did the Committee go to the 
fundamental principles in the end? 

Mr. Cuark: We tried to. But in my opinion there is no co-ordination 
between the Pensions Board and this Committee in solving the common difh- 
- culties we are experiencing. 

The CuHatrmMan: They take a different attitude. After all, we have to 
allow for their attitude. Colonel Thompson takes the attitude that he is there 
to administer the law as it is laid down by Parliament, and that it is not part 
of his duty to make the Jaw. That is his position, rightly or wrongly. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: That is the impression he left on the Committee on the 
last occasion. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: I may say that we asked the Pensions Board to make 
suggestions as to amendments, and as the Chairman has said, Colonel Thomp- 
son took the position that he was there to administer the Act, and that it was 
the duty of the government or Parliament. to make the legislation. Two of 
the Commissioners have prepared certain suggestions which they will submit 
to you in connection with matters that have come to their attention from the 
various soldier organizations. You will have those matters before you. 


Mr. ApsHEap: They refused last year. I remember when we asked Colonel 
Thompson what suggestions he would make, he replied that it was not his 
business to make any. 


Mr. Artwors: It will be very unfortunate, indeed, if the impression should 
go out, arising from our discussion this morning, that it is necessary to appoint 
counsel in addition to that retained by the soldier organizations. After all, the 
various soldier bodies are not only working for the members of their organiza- 
tions, but are working for the whole soldier community, 


Mr. McPuerson: We all know the legislation has to be remedied, if pos- 
sible. The counsel to which I thought you had reference was not so much to 
represent the soldiers’ claims that were put before us so ably in the session of 
1928, but an outstanding counsel for the purpose of drafting legislation along the 
lines the Committee would want it drafted after it has heard the additional 
evidence to be called at this session. For that reason we want the best man to 
be had in the Dominion. 


The CuarrmMan: The question before us is as to whether we should place 
at the disposal of the Legion or the soldier bodies counsel who will represent 
their views and put them in concrete form, with the necessary legal phraseology. 
I think we could ask the House for permission to do that, or recommend to the 
government the payment of fees for the counsel chosen by the Legion. 


Mr. Hepsurn: We would make a serious mistake to distinguish between 
returned soldier organizations and unorganized returned soldiers. I know that 
all the men in our district have confidence in the Legion. They deal not only 
with returned soldiers’ problems, but with unemployment as it applies to the 
returned men. 
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Mr. Speakman: There is another difficulty, as I see it. It is impossible 
for any man to represent their views, because there would be no basis of repre- 
sentation. All he could do would be to state his definite ideas as to what he 
thinks. I think the Legion is better qualified to do that. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: What is Colonel Biggar for? Why should we get a special 
counsel for the soldiers to formulate legal phraseology. 


The Cuarrman: There is a distinction in my mind in the clause asked for 
by the Legion, and the clause which will finally be accepted by members of this 
Committee. They need not necessarily be identical when you come to put them 
in legislative form. 


Mr. McPuerson: If the Legion representatives who, I understand, are 
representatives of the organized soldiers, want assistance by way of counsel, it 
will be furnished them by the government on recommendation of this Committee, 
when they ask for it. ; 


Mr. Hepsurn: That request should come from the Legion. 


Mr. Cuarxk: I have in mind that the organization should come here with 
some concrete suggestion. We have in the past failed to get into concrete form 
on the statute what we desired. We may have had it in some form, but have not 
accomplished the desired purpose. My idea would be that the Legion should be 
represented by the best counsel that can be secured and that the whole body of 
soldiers organized or unorganized, should be represented by that counsel. He 
should collaborate with the witnesses and prepare the case for presentation be- 
fore this committee. He would be a co-ordinating influence between these groups 
in placing the proper evidence before the Committee so that we will be able to 
definitely understand it. 


_Sir Evcene Fiser: Surely Colonel Biggar could assist; he drafts other 
legislation. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Two years ago there was no difficulty. We had 
plenty of well-prepared evidence put before us. I do not think anybody should 
speak of the Legion in respect to not submitting the information but the trouble 
with which the Committee was faced was drafting their report. I was not on 
that Committee so I do not pretend to appreciate all the difficulties, but I was 
on a subcommittee that had to deal with a simple matter on which every member 
of that subcommittee was agreed. My experience has been that we have had 
legal experience and time after time the final report was agreed upon as Just 
what we wanted. It was submitted to the House and the legal minds there could 
not agree what the draft meant. It was sent back. to the subcommittee again 
and it took three or four conferences before the legal gentlemen in the House 
could agree with what had been done. I am not objecting to having counsel 
engaged in the preparation of the report and for consultation on legal matters. 
In that clause to which I have referred—it was very short only a few lines and 
contained possibly five or six words of value—there has been a great deal of 
friction in giving effect to it. This has been due to the fact that a good deal 
of doubt exists as to its interpretation and I would impress upon the Committee 
as strongly as I can the desirability of drafting the report clearly. I do not wish 
to cast any reflection at all upon the officers of the Legion, but they are not 
always men having trained legal minds. I would, therefore, suggest that this 
Committee offer to the Legion the services of the best legal mind we can secure 
in the Dominion of Canada for drafting and presenting their case, and by so 
doing he will help the Committee. 


Mr. Hepsurn: If we do this, is it the intention to leave the doors wide 
open for the returned men to present all matters? 
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The Cuatrman: Surely there would be no objection, if the Committee pay 
the counsel. If we employ counsel on behalf of the Legion, they would not object 
to that. 


Mr. Barrow: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say with regard to the retaining of 
counsel, the Canadian Service Bureau does not represent all the returned men. 
Its membership is necessarily limited, and it would be impossible to enlist in its 
ranks every returned man. However, so far as the matter of pensions is con- 
cerned, the Canadian Legion represents every returned man whether organized 
or unorganized. The Canadian Service Bureau has always been available io 
applicants throughout the Dominion and, for that matter, from any part of the 
world. No change has ever been made in that respect and the question is never 
asked whether an applicant is or is not a member of the Legion. For that reason 
the Legion represents every returned man on the questions of pensions, soldiers’ 
settlement and a dozen other matters which may effect the returned soldier. In 
Ottawa, we maintain that the Legion’s Service Bureau is the proper channel 
through which all grievances of the returned man can be voiced. The unorgan- 
ized man puts his claim before the Government and perhaps is turned down. He 
cannot judge what the difficulties are or what the remedies may be, but the 
Legion bureau is available and we are able to investigate his case and ascertain 
its weakness or otherwise. 


Mr. ApsHbAD: Mr. Barrow, have you ever known of anybody, organized 
or unorganized, that have not come before you as an organization? 


Mr. Barrow: I think some unorganized men may have problems which 
the Legion member does not have. 


Mr. GersHaw: Mr. Chairman, with regard to the unorganized soldier, he 
practically always applies to the Legion for advice and assistance regarding 
pension matters. I know a great many of these officers, many of whom are 
lawyers and have had a lot of experience with pensions and interpreting the 
Pension Act. I can hardly imagine how anyone could be more fitted to present 
their side of the case than those men, who for years have made a special study 
of this problem. In my opinion, these men with the assistance of Colonel Biggar 
ought to be able to present the case in concrete form. 

Mr. MacLaren: Colonel Biggar is employed by the Elections Committee 
simply as electoral officer. It seems to me if this Committee can arrive at a 
conclusion as to what it desires in the way of amendments to the Pension 
Act, that the putting of those amendments in the shape of legislation can be 
done by an officer of the department. The departments of the government are 
bristling with legal advisers; you have them for the House of Commons drafting 
and putting into shape all legislation submitted to them. There are many 
officers specially paid to draft legislation on all matters for the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Sprakman: We have available paid representatives who can be used 
by this Committee or any other committee. 

The Cuatrman: We should have one man retained who will be at our dis- 
posal for the special purpose of drafting this legislation. I attempted to do 
this myself last year but I must confess my effort was not very satisfactory. 

Mr. McPuerson: Could we make use of the departmental advisers without 
authority? 

The CHarrMAN: We did, and we did not have any authority. 


Mr. McPuerson: I think the criticism of the returned men on certain 
points has not been covered by legislation, and my own idea would be to give 
every possible advantage to them in order that they may have their case satis- 
factorily prepared. I feel the returned men should have the privilege of nam- 
ing their own counsel so that they will feel satisfied. 
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Mr. Speakman: Colonel Biggar would be quite satisfactory. 


Mr. Crark: Mr. Chairman, I have not changed my opinion on this question. 
I wish to state it again. The Legion has a certain membership that unques- 
tionably, in the main, represents the difficulties of the soldier. There 1s no 
question about that at all, and no one for one moment would suggest that any 
soldier is not free to go to the Legion for assistance. I can bear testimony 
to that, and I know that the Legion will fight his case regardless whether he is 
a inember or not. I have not forgotten, however, the large amount of time and 
expense wasted by this Committee in 1928. I am satisfied that if we organize 
properly, we can avoid wasting time and money this year. 

In regard to what has been said I would agree that Colonel Biggar should 
be retained as the legal adviser to draft this legislation, and in addition I think 
the Legion would be well advised if there was another counsel to prepare and 
draft the case on their behalf. Officers of the Legion have had considerable 
experience dealing with soldier problems but they have not been represented 
by counsel nor by anyone experienced in presenting problems to a judicial body. 
This Committee is a semi-judicial body, and on all legislative matters coming 
before the House, whether private or otherwise, I am of the opinion the case 
should be presented by counsel. I recall in other matters, for example Church 
Union, every side was represented by counsel and on every important matter 
with which Parliament has had to deal the different sides have been represented 
by counsel and their case properly organized. A year ago when the Sun Life 
Assurance Company had a matter before Parliament, and the handling of that 
ease was taken from counsel, great difficulty arose in its presentation. I would 
refer to matters under the Banking Act or anything you wish to name, it is 
presented in much better form if the case is conducted by counsel. I am of 
the opinion that if the Legion is informed that counsel will be available for 
the presentation of their case before this Committee, they will endorse it. 
I believe we will save time and expense and possibly not be forced to come 
back here next year to do this thing over again. 


Mr. Arruurs: Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to this suggestion. When 
I spoke on this subject at first I recommended two counsel, one for the unorgan- 
ized soldiers and one for the Legion. I may have been wrong in making that 
suggestion and I am quite willing to admit that one counsel could handle this 
ease for all returned men. 


The CuatrMANn: Is it the opinion of the Committee that we advise the 
Legion that they may have counsel and that we will pay his fee? 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): I do not consider this is limited to organization, 
it is a matter of recording the verdict of this Committee so that the House 
will enact legislation on that basis. I think if the Legion is offered counsel and 
chooses to avail itself of that privilege the best man that can be obtained 
should be engaged. His services will not only assist the Committee and the 
house, but also the returned men all over the country. If we do that, the Legion 
will feel that their organization has been given every assistance and that 
finally something will be done that is not open to misinterpretation, 


Mr. MciInrosH: Just who is going to represent the Legion; they have men 
at the head of their organization who deal with matters all over Canada. How 
are you going to get all the evidence through one man?. 


The Cuatrman: I think the Legion can be trusted to gather all the 
evidence. 


Mr. Hepsurn: If the Legion does not follow this suggestion what will 
be the result? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will leave that to them. 
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Sir Eucenr Fiser: Then, Mr. Chairman, we will have two counsel, one 
acting for the Committee and one representing the Legion. If it so happens 
the Legion does not accept the offer, only one man will act. 


The Cuarrman: The acceptance is ‘a matter entirely with the Legion. I 
think it should be distinctly understood that the Legion shall suit themselves; 
and if they do not want counsel they will not be obliged to have him. For 
the time being perhaps a formal motion should not be adopted but the Legion 
should understand if they do decide to take advantage of this offer, some 
member of the Committee at a later date will move that counsel be appointed, 
and his fees paid by the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: Mr. Chairman, the other day in answering a question 
put by my hon, friend, Mr. McQuarrie, I feel that I fell into a trap when I 
stated all returned men would be permitted to present their grievances before 
this Committee. That, it will be readily understood, would be an impossibility, 
but my idea of the matter is that if it is the presentation of a case that affects 
a group, then the Committee will hear that evidence. I hope to withdraw my 
statement in that connection and thereby relieve the Committee of being 
burdened with innumerable individual cases. 


Mr. Speakman: I do not think that the Committee wants to be placed in 
the position of a Court of Appeal. 


The Cuairman: I consider it is very important that the Committee make 
a public announcement to the effect that it does not intend to act as a Court 
of Appeal. I do not know just how much evidence the Committee will hear, 
but in any event there will be a vast amount. We ought to clearly state, 
through the medium of the press, that this Commitee is not a Court of Appeal 
for the purpose of dealing with the cases of individual returned men. Parlia- 
ment has not authorized it, nor does it intend that. we shall be an appeal 
tribunal. Our instructions are to make recommendations with a view to modi- 
fying or amending the act in order to render justice to the returned soldiers 
generally, not to deal with the individual grievance. If that meets with the 
views of the Committee we ought to so state it. 


General Fisrr: It is understood that nothing will be done by this Com- 
mittee until we have decided to have a meeting of the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, and, Mr. Chairman, you are to take the 
necessary action to bring that matter to the fore. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I understand that the Senate meets on the 25th. Why 
not, as a simple act of courtesy to the Senate, meet on Thursday. instead of 
Tuesday? 

The CuamrMan: Very well. We will say that we will meet on Thursday. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: That gives them a chance anyway. Let them know 
that we have held over for that purpose. 


The CHarrMAN: We will have to report to Parliament and ask Parlia- 
ment, by way of an addresse to the Senate—I suppose that is the proper 
procedure—to ask them to join us in our deliberations. 

General Fiser: I think the Clerk of the House could communicate, and 
the Minister, or the Prime Minister will take the necessary steps. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 27th, at 11. a.m. 
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Tuurspay, March 27, 1930. 


MORNING SITTING 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11.00 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, Fiset 
(Sir Eugene), Gershaw, Isley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, 
McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Sanderson, Speak- 
man, and Thorson—18. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Black, Gillis, Graham, Griesbach, 
Lewis, Macdonell, MacArthur, and White (Pembroke). 


In attendance: Genera] Sir Arthur Currie, Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFléche, and 
many representatives of the Dominion Executive Council, Canadian Legion of 
the British Empire Service League, Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, 
Amputations’ Association of the Great War, Sir Arthur Pearson Club of Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, Canadian Pensioners’ Association, and also representatives 
of Provincial Commands of the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L. 


The Chairman read the Message of the House dated the 20th of March, 
requesting the Senate to appoint a Committee to act jointly with that already 
chosen by this House. And also, the Message of the Senate informing this House 
that the Senate does not deem it opportune to appoint a special committee to 
act jointly with a similar special committee of the House of Commons, for the 
reason that they could not participate in the final decisions of that Committee. 
.... The Senate has agreed upon the names of the Senators who will later be 
asked to form the special committee to whom will be referred whatever legisla- 
tion in this connection may reach the Chamber. They are:— 

The Honourable Senators Belcourt, Black, Béland, Blondin, Buchanan, 
Gillis, Graham, Griesbach, Hatfield, Laird, Lewis, Macdonell, MacArthur, 
Rankin, Taylor, and White (Pembroke). 

The Committee at this stage of the proceedings found it necessary to secure 
a larger Committee Room and reassembled in the Railway Committee Room. 

The Chairman called General Sir Arthur Currie to express his views to the 
Committee. See Minutes of Evidence. 

Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFléche, on being called, briefly informed the Committee 


that all the ex-soldiers’ organizations in Canada had agreed upor. the representa- 
tions to be made to the Committee. 


Colonel W. C. H. Wood, President, Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, 
of Quebec, and Captain the Reverend Sydney Lambert, President, Amputations’ 
Association of the Great War, also expressed their views concerning soldiers’ 
problems. See Minutes of Evidence. 


The Committee then adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee met at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Ilsley, MeGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson 
McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Sanderson, Speak- 
man. and Thorson—17. i 
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Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Graham, Griesbach, and others. 


The following representatives of ex-soldiers’ organizations were asked to 
express their views:— 


Frank J. G. McDonagh, President, Canadian Pensioners’ Association, of 
Toronto. 

Captain E. A. Baker of the Sir Arthur Pearson Club of Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors, of Toronto. 

Major John 8. Roper, M.C., K.C., Dominion 1st Vice-President, Canadian 
Legion, of Halifax. 

Brig.-General A. Ross, C.M.G., D.S.0., Dominion 2nd Vice-President, 
Canadian Legion, of Yorkton, Sask. 

Richard Myers, the Amputations’ Association, of Toronto. 

Captain EK. Brown-Wilkinson, representing the Army and Navy Veterans 
in Canada. 

A. E. Moore, Dominion Chairman, Canadian Legion, of Winnipeg. 

E. W. Cornell, Dominion Vice-Chairman, Canadian Legion, of London, Ont. 

Charles Brown, representing Amputations’ Association, of Toronto. 

Major Norman D. Dingle, representing the Imperial Veterans Section, 
Canadian Legion, of Calgary. 

Elie E. Spencer, representing the Manitoba Command, Canadian Legion, of 
Morden, Manitoba. (Legal Counsel.) 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Ackerman, President, Ontario Provincial Command, Cana- 
dian Legion, of Peterborough. 

Arthur Wakelyn, representing the Alberta Provincial Command, of Calgary. 

Dr. R. B. Peat, representing the New Brunswick Provincial Command, of 
Saint John. 

Harry Bray, representing the Toronto District Command, of Toronto. 

James J. Leightizer, representing Prince Edward Island Provincial Com- 
mand, of Charlottetown. 

Captain C. P. Gilman, M.C., representing Tuberculous Veterans’ Section, 
Canadian Legion, of Ottawa. 

M. McIntyre Hood, Member Ontario Provincial Command, Canadian 
Legion, of Oshawa. 

J. R. Bowler, General Secretary, Canadian Legion, of Ottawa. Sze Minutes 
of Evidence. 

Captain Gilman and Mr. Bowler read resolutions which are contained in the 
Minutes of Evidence. 

Dr. R. B. Peat’s statement of percentages will possibly appear in No. 3 
Proceedings. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow. 


Fripay, March 28, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Usley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McLean (Melfort), 
Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Speakman, and Thorson—15. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Belcourt, Black, Gillis, Graham, 
Griesbach, Hatfield, Lewis, Macdonell, and MacArthur. 
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In attendance: Commissioners of the Pensions Board of Canada, Officers 
of the Dominion Executive Council, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., and Representa- 
tives of various ex-Soldiers’ Organizations. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that he had received a number of 
communications, copies of which have also been received from the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, which were ordered to be printed. See Appen- 
dix No. 2 contained herein. 


The Chairman also informed the Committee that he had received:— 


(1) A case submitted by Mr. A. W. Neiil, M.P., dealing with pensions for 
long service in the Canadian Militia. 

(2) Copy of Resolution by the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, 
regarding immediate revision of the pension administration, transmitted by the 
Prime Minister’s Private Secretary, Mr. Baldwin. 

(3) Letter from Hon. J. H. King, Minister, relating to a discussion of 
section 10, subsection 3, of Bill No. 19, an Act respecting War Veterans’ 
Allowances. 

(4) Letter and Resolution from the President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, Mrs. J. A. Wilson, dealing with sections 13 and 32 of The 
Pension Act. 

(5) Copy of Resolution from the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, deal- 
ing with the conditions of many soldier settlers and suggesting a remedy 
therefor. 


The Chairman directed the attention of the Committee to the importance 
of appointing, and did appoint the following sub-committees:— 


(1) Procedure and Agenda,—Messrs. Black (Yukon), McPherson, Speak- 
man, and the Chairman. 
(2) Soldiers’ Land Settlement,—Mr. McLean. (Melfort), and Mr. Speakman. 


(3) Communications and Resolutions recerved,—Messrs. Adshead, Isley, 
and McGibbon. 


The Chairman proposed the name of Mr. McPherson to be Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee. This was unanimously approved. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the advisability of authorizing 
the Canadian Legion to employ counsel! in connection with matters submitted 
by the Legion and to assist in the preparation of its case. 


Mr. Manion moved that such authority regarding the employment of 
counsel for the Legion be obtained. Motion carried. 


Suggested amendments to The Pension Act was the next order of Business. 
Messrs. J. R. Bowler for the Canadian Legion, Colonel Thompson and Dr. Kee 
for the Board of Pension Commissioners were heard. Sce Minutes of Evidence. 


At one o’clock the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 1, at 11 a.m. 
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Turspay, April 1, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, MeGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPher- 
son, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Sanderson, 
Speakman, and Thorson—18. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Gillis, Graham, 
Griesbach, Laird, Lewis, Macdonnell, MacArthur, White (Pembroke), and others. 


In attendance: Commissioners of the Pensions Board of Canada, members 
of the Federal Appeal Board, officers of the Dominion: Executive Council of the 
Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., representatives of Provincial Commands of the 
Canadian Legion, and many others. 


The Committee having been called to order, it was moved by Sir Eugene 
Fiset, and seconded by the Honourable Mr. Manion, that the Committee express 
their pleasure by a vote of thanks to the Honourable Mr. Speaker of the Senate 
and Senators for their kindness in having graciously granted the Committee 
leave to hold its meetings in the Senate Committee Room 368. Motion carried. 


The Chairman, by leave of the Committee, submitted a memorandum on 
Pension Legislation which he fully explained. Copies of the said memorandum 
were distributed. See memorandum and remarks in Minutes of Evidence. 


The Chairman at this stage of the proceedings having to retire, Mr. Mc- 
Pherson, the vice-Chairman, took the Chair. 


Mr. F. L. Barrow, Adjustment Officer of the Dominion Executive Council, 
Canadian Legion, was called to give evidence upon proposed amendments to 
Sections 34, 37 and 12 of the Pension Act. The said proposed amendments and 
explanatory notes are as follows: See also Minutes of Evidence. 


Section 34: 
That Section 34 of The Pension Act be amended by the addition of a 
further subsection after subsection (3) :— 


When an application for pension is made by or on behalf of a brother 
or sister who was not wholly or to a substantial extent maintained by 
a member of the forces at the time of his death but has subsequently 
fallen into a dependent condition, such application may be granted if the 
applicant is incapacitated by physical or mental infirmity from earning 
a livelihood and unless the Commission is of opinion that the applicant 
would not have been wholly or to a substantial extent maintained by such 
member of the forces if he had not died. 


Explanatory Note: 

This recommendation proposes to extend prospective dependency aow pro- 
vided for parents to a brother or sister. Very few cases are known buf these are 
of a particularly distressing nature. 


Section 87: 
That paragraph (a) of Section 37 of The Pension Act be amended as 
follows:— 
After the words: ‘‘to a parent” insert “or a brother or a sister”. 


Explanatory Note: 
This recommendation is consequent upon the previous proposal. 
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Section 12: Subsection (c): 
That Section 12, Subsection (c) of the Pension Act be amended so as to 


provide that, where entitlement to pension has been admitted in the case of © 


venereal disease contracted prior to enlistment and aggravated during service, 
pension shall be continued in accordance with the degree of disability present 
from time to time. 


Explanatory Note: 

The present practice is to award pension for the entire degree of disability 
present upon date of discharge, which rate remains stationary. The present 
proposal will not reveal any new applicants, but is intended to give adequate 
compensation to a man whose health is admitted to have deteriorated by reason 
of active service conditions. 


Copies of the recommendations agreed to by the Canadian Legion and other 
organized associations of ex-soldiers have been distributed to members of the 
Committee. Said recommendations were ordered to be printed. See Appendix 
No. 3 herein. 


The Committee agreed to hear the views of the officers of the Canadian 
Legion upon the memorandum submitted by the Chairman, on Thursday, 3rd 
of April. Further consideration of the said memorandum will be given by the 
Committee on Tuesday, 8th of April. 


In the course of the evidence given by Mr. Barrow upon the proposed 
amendments to Sections 34, 37 and 12 of The Pension Act, Colonel Thompson 
and Dr. Kee explained the practice now followed under the Act. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock until Thursday, 3rd of April, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Tuurspay, April 3, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir Eugene), 
Gershaw, Hepburn, Ilsley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, 
McLean (Melfort) Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston City), Sanderson, Speak- 
man, and Thorson—17. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Belcourt Béland, Buchanan, Graham, 
Gillis, Hatfield, Lewis, MacArthur, White (Pembroke), and other honourable 
senators. 


The Hon. J. H. King, Minister, was also present. 


In attendance: Officers of the Dominion Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Legion, B.E.S.L., representatives of Provincial Commands of the Canadian 
Legion, Chairman Col. Thompson, Commissioner Ellis, and Chief Medical 
Adviser, Dr. Kee of the Pensions Board of Canada, Chairman Col. Belton and 
Secretary, Col. Topp, of the Federal Appeal Board, and many others. 


Copies of a memorandum, addressed to the Honourable J. H. King, Minister 
of Pensions and National Health, and containing the recommendations of the 
Canadian Legion following its convention in Regina, together with comments 
thereto relating, of Commissioners McQuay and Ellis, were distributed by order 
of the Chairman to the members of the Committee. See Appendix No. 4 herein 
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The Chairman informed the Committee of a meeting held by the sub- 
Committee on Procedure and Agenda, this morning, at which was considered the 
application of Mr. Roger Berry, of Victoria, B.C., desiring to be heard before 
the Committee regarding a grievance. In the course of the consideration given 
to said application, the Dominion President of the Legion informed the Com- 
mittee that this case had been taken up by the Service Bureau. After further 
consideration, it was agreed that the sub-Committee on Communications and 
Resolutions composed of Mr. Ilsley, Mr. Adshead and Mr. McGibbon would 
examine further into this case with the assistance of Mr. Barrow, Adjustment 
Officer of the Legion, and report thereon. 


The Chairman pointed out the necessity of printing additional copies of the 
proceedings and evidence. 


Mr. Manion moved, Mr. Hepburn seconding,—That one thousand (1,000) 
additional copies be printed and that authority therefor be obtained. Motion 
carried. 


Five communications and resolutions were received by the Chairman and 
referred to the sub-Committee for consideration and report, as follows:— 


(1) Resolution from the Municipal Council of the Corporation of the City 
of Galt, March 17, 1930, supporting the amendments to the Pension Act as sub- 
mitted by the Dominion Executive of the Canadian Legion re present conditions 
and wants of veterans and their dependents. 

(2) Canadian Workers Federation of Returned Soldiers and Sailers, of 
Montreal, March 21st, supporting the suggestion of obtaining counsel to assist 
the Committee, etc. 

(3) Calgary Branch of the Canadian Legion, March 25th, addressed to the 
Prime Minister, re the difficulties which exist with regard to the examination and 
findings of the Federal Appeal Board. 

(4) Mrs. Herbert S. White, Kingsmill, Ontario, March 27th, that pension 
allowance be given to veterans at the age of sixty-five and not at seventy. 

(5) P. Batchelor, Vancouver, B.C., March 21st, that the pension scale 
should be raised. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the decisions of the Canadian Legion 
in respect to the memorandum on Pension legislation which the Chairman sub- 


mitted on Tuesday, Ist of- April. 


Colonel Lafléche informed the Committee that the various associations 
associated with the Legion had come to unanimous decisions, and that same 
would be expressed by Major Roper, if permitted. 


Major John S. Roper was called. See Minutes of Evidence. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider proposed amendments to Section 
24 of the Pension Act in respect to pension for tuberculous and other chronic 
diseases. 


Captain C. P. Gilman and Mr. Richard Hale were called. 


In the course of the evidence given by Captain Gilman and Mr. Hale, the 
Chief Medical Adviser, Dr. Kee, was asked as to the practice followed by the 
Board in this respect. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, April 4th, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Fray, April 4, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, Isley, 
McGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross 
(Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—13. 


Honourable Senators present:—Messrs. Buchanan, Graham, Griesbach, 
Lewis, MacArthur, Rankin, White (Pembroke), and. others. 


In attendance:—Officers of the Dominion Executive of the Canadian Legion, 
B.ES.L., representatives of Provincial Commands of the Canadian Legion, 
officers and commissioners of the Board of Pensions of Canada, commissioners 
and officers of the Soldier Settlement Board, Mr. E. H. Scammell, of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, and Col. C. B. Topp, of the Federal 
Appeal Board. 


Dr. Kee, Chief Medical Adviser of the Board of Pensions, was recalled 
for further evidence in respect to the practice followed by the Board under the 
provisions of Section 24 of the Pension Act, and also with regard to recommen- 
dation 16 of the Canadian Legion. See Minutes of Evidence. 

In the course of the evidence given by Dr. Kee, copies of the professional 
and qualification standing of the Medical Advisers attached to the Board of 
Pensions were submitted and considered. Sce Appendix No. 5 herein. 

Much consideration was given to the statement given by Dr. Kee in respect 
to the number of claimants for pension in the month of January, 1930, number 
of claims admitted, number rejected, claims for retroactive pension, number. of 
decisions given, number yet to be decided, and also as to contents of a précis 
attached to fyles, of claimants for pension. 


Mr. Richard Hale, representative of the Tuberculosis section of the Cana- 
dian Legion referred to certain conditions of veterans residing in rural dis- 
tricts, who were affected with bronchial trouble. 


Mr. E. E. Spencer, counsel for the returned soldiers’ organizations, was 
given leave to ask questions regarding some of the figures given by Dr. Kee in 
his statement relating to the activities of the Board in the month of January, 


1930. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
| | Fripay, April 4, 1930. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Fiset (Sir Eugene), Gershaw, Hep- 
burn, Ilsley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), 
Power, Ross (Kingston), Sanderson, Speakman, and Thorson—15. 


Honourable Senators present:—Mr. MacArthur, and others. 


Messrs. Hale and Gilman were examined for evidence regarding Recom- 
mendations 17 and 18, respectively relating to housing and tuberculous pen- 
sioners and special nursing allowances. 
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Mr. Bowler gave evidence in respect to Recommendations 9, 12, 13, 14, 
relating to payments of pensions, deletion of certain words in Section 51, sub- 
section 5 of the Pension Act, and medical classification 


Mr. Barrow gave evidence in respect to Recommendations 19, 20, and 24, 
relating to refund of medical expenses, medical board allowances and Imperial 
pre-war residents. 


Col. L. R. LaF léche gave evidence in respect to Recommendations 11 and 15, 
relating to helplessness allowances, and Appeal Board procedure. 


In the course of the evidence given by the above-named witnesses, 
questions were answered by Col. Thompson, Commissioner McQuay, and Dr. 
Millar. 


In the course of the evidence given by Col. LaF leche, Mr. Stockton of the 
Auditor General’s Office submitted that Mr. V. R. King, might give informa- 
tion regarding certain auditing made since May, 1929, at the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 


Mr. V. R. King, auditor, was called for evidence, as to certain auditing 
carried out under instructions given him by the Auditor General. See Minutes 
of Evidence. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday, at 4 o’clock. 


Monpay, April 7, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir Eugéne), 
Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, 
Power, Speakman, and Thorson—13. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs, Béland, Graham, Griesbach, Mac- 
Arthur, and others. 


In attendance: Officers of the Dominion Executive of the Canadian Legion, 
B.E.S.L.; Representatives of Provincial Commands of the Canadian Legion; 
the Chairman and Commissioners of the Board of Pensions; the Chief Medical 
Adviser, and many others. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the recommendations submitted by 
the Canadian Legion to amend the Pension Act. 


Col. L. R. LAFLECHE was recalled for evidence. 


Proposals 3, 4 and 4A to amend Section 382, subsections (1) and (2) in 
respect to pension payable to the widow of a member of the forces where 
marriage was contracted after the appearance of the fatal injury or disease, etc. 

In the course of the evidence given by Col. LaF léche, Col. Thompson of the 
Board of Pensions was also examined regarding the number of widows who 
- would be benefited should the Legion’s recommendation be accepted, and also 
as to the amount they would receive. 


Mr. Richard Myers was re-called for evidence in respect to Proposal 4A to 
amend Section 32, subsection (2). And, also in respect to Proposal 4B to amend 
Section 11 of the Pension Act by the addition of a new subsection in respect 
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to a member of the forces entitled to a pension in any of classes 1 to 11 inclusive 
as set out in Schedule “A” of this Act. Such pensioner upon reaching the age 
of 55 years to be advanced one class in the said schedule, ete. 


The Chairman referred the following communications to the sub-Committee 
on Communications and Resolutions: 

(1) Recommendations of the Cornwall Branch of the Canadian 
Legion, dated March 24, regarding returned soldiers discharged Al whose 
disabilities have gradually increased since then. : 

(2) Letter, January 15, Royal North West Mounted Police—That 
men wounded in Rebellion of 1885 be on the same status for pension as 
the Great War Veterans. 

(3) Letter, March 4, from Major A. C. Lewis, Toronto—That 
Canteen Funds Act be not amended before the various Boards of Trus- 
tees have reported upon the proposed amendment or amendments. 

(4) Resolution from Windsor Post No. 14, of the Canadian Legion 
with letter recommending a home for ex-service men in Ontario where 
occupation would be light work, etc. 

(5) Letter and Resolution from Fort Garry Unit, Army and Navy 
Veterans in Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba—In behalf of approximately 
120 men of all ranks who came to Canada prior to 1914 and enlisted in 
the C.E.F.—that suitable provision be made for such men. Signed by 
J. a. Rothery. 


The Committee at 6 o’clock adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, at 11 a.m. 


Tuespay, April 8, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir Eugéne), 
Gershaw, Hepburn, Ilsley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, 
McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thor- 
son—16. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs, Buchanan, Graham, Griesbach, 
MacArthur, White (Pembroke), and others. 


In attendance: The Chairman, Commissioners, and the Chief Medical 
Adviser of the Board of Pensions; the Dominion President and Officers of the 
Executive of the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L.; the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Federal Appeal Board; Secretary E. H. Scammell, of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health; Col. O. M. Biggar, and Mr. E. E. Spencer, 
Counsels, and Representatives of Provincial Commands of the Legion. 


The Committee proceeded to resume the consideration given to memoran- 
dum relating to Pension legislation as submitted by the Chairman on Tuesday, 
Ist of April. (See Page 74 of the Proceedings and Evidence No. 4.) 


Views thereto relating were expressed by Messre. Ross, Manion, Mac- 
Laren, Senator Griesbach, McPherson, Speakman, Thorson, Gershaw, Black 
(Yukon), McLean (Melfort), and the Chairman. 


Col. Thompson was examined regarding the recommendations contained in 
the said Memorandum. 


It being 1 o’clock, the Committee rose to meet again at 4 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
Turspay, April 8, 1930. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presid- 
ing. 
Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 


Eugene), Gershaw, Ilsley, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, 
Power, Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—l4. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs, Béland, Buchanan, Graham, Gries- 
bach, Lewis, MacArthur, White (Pembroke), and others. 


In attendance: The Chairman, Commissioners, and the Chief Medical 
Adviser of the Board of Pensions; the Dominion President and Officers of the 
Executive of the Canadian Legion; the Deputy Minister and the Secretary of 
the Department of Pensions and National Health; Representatives of Pro- 
vincial Commands of the Canadian Legion; Mr. E. E. Spencer, Counsel, and 
many others. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Chairman’s 
Memorandum relating to Pension legislation. 


Col. Thompson was recalled and further examined. 


At 4.35 o’clock, the proceedings were interrupted by the Division bells 
calling the members to the Chamber. The Committee resumed at 5 o’clock 
and proceeded to further consider the evidence given by Col. Thompson. 


In the course of the proceedings, Dr. J. A. Amyot was examined regarding 
the department’s practice as to returned men requiring emergency treatment. 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock to meet again to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


Wepnespay, April 9, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, 
Isley, MeGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, 
Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—14. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Béland, Buchanan, Lewis, White 
(Pembroke), and others. 


In attendance: The Deputy Minister, the Secretary, Major Wright and Dr. 
Burke of the Department of Pensions and National Health; the Chairman, 
Commissioners, and Chief Medical Adviser of the Board of Pensions; the Chair- 
man, and Secretary of the Federal Appeal Board; the Dominion President, the 
General Secretary, and Officers of the Executive of the Canadian Legion; Mr. 
E. E. Spencer, Counsel; Captain E. Brown-Wilkinson of the Army and Navy 
Veterans in Canada; Mr. R. Myers of the Amputations Association, and several 
others. 


The Committee proceeded to further consider certain points arising from 
the consideration given, at previous meetings, to the Chairman’s memorandum 
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on Pension legislation; and also, to the proposals submitted by Mr. Ross (King- 
ston City), on Tuesday, 9th of April. The Committee agreed to submit both 
these proposals, together with Col. Thompson’s observations thereto relating, to 
Col. Biggar to put them into some legal shape. 


Col. Thompson was recalled, and stated his views, as set out in a prepared 
memorandum comprising eleven paragraphs, in respect to a Board’s duties and 
requirements sitting at Ottawa, and also in respect to Travelling Boards, their 
personnel and duties. See Minutes of Evidence. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider Bill 19, An Act respecting War 
Veterans’ Allowances. 


Dr. J. A. Amyot, Major F. 8. Burke and Major A. M. Wright were called 
for evidence. 


In the course of the evidence given, Messrs. Wright and Burke submitted _ 


Charts showing (1) Total number of men eligible for allowances at ages of 60, 
65, and 70 years; (b) The estimated cost at the age of 60 years for periods 
extending from 1930 to 1964. See Appendix No. 6, and No. 7. 


In the consideration given to Section 3 of the Bill, the Chairman read a 
letter received from the Honourable J. H. King, Minister, suggesting that an 
honorary member, a veteran of recognized military standing, shall be added to 
such Committee. Said honorary member to be appointed by the Governor in 
Counci!. The Chairman also stated he had received a telegram from the Min- 
ister relating to this subject. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
Wepnespay, April 9, 1930. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock-p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Ilsley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), 
Power, Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—14. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Béland, Buchanan, Griesbach, and 
others. 


In attendance: The Deputy Minister, the Secretary, Major Wright and Dr. 
Burke of the Department of Pensions and National Health; the Chairman, 
Commissioners, and Chief Medical Adviser of the Board of Pensions; the Chair- 
man, and Secretary of the Federal Appeal Board; the Dominion President, the 
General Secretary, and other Officers of the Executive of the Canadian Legion; 
Col. O. M. Biggar and Mr. E. E. Spencer, Counsels; Captain E. Brown-Wilkin- 
son of the Army and Navy Veterans; Mr. R. Myers of the Amputations Asso- 
ciation, and several others. 


Col. LaFléche was called in respect to recommendation No. 27 of the Cana- 
dian Legion and associated organizations,—That provision be made for “Broken- 
down” or “Burnt-out” ex-service men wholly or in part non-pensionable and 
their dependants. 


The Committee then resumed the further consideration of Bill 19, An Act 
respecting War Veterans’ Allowances. Amendments were suggested, subject to 
further consideration, regarding several sections as noted. 
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Col. LaFléche gave expression to the desirability of having a Section added 
in Bill 19 so that pension shall not be interfered with in those cases where a 
pensioner might be eligible for an allowance under the provisions of said Bill. 


The Committee at 6 o’clock adjourned to meet again to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


Tuourspay, April 10th, 1930. 


The special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, 
Isley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Power, Ross 
(Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson,—13. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Béland, Buchanan, Graham, Gries- 
bach, Lewis, Macdonell, and others. 


In attendance: The Dominion President, the General Secretary, and Offi- 
cers of the Executive of the Canadian Legion; the Dominion President and 
Captain E. Browne-Wilkinson of the Army and Navy Veterans; Mr. R. Myers 
of the Amputations Association; Col. C. W. Belton, and Col. C. B. Topp of the 
Federal Appeal Board; the Secretary of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; Commissioners of the Board of Pensions, and others. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the operations of the Federal Appeal 
Board. 


Col. Belton and Col. Topp were called for evidence. 


In the course of Col. Topp’s examination, a review of the operations of the 
Federal Appeal Board containing suggestions as to more adequate preparation 
of applicants’ cases, new machinery, etc., and also a complete statement of 
statistics in connection with the work of the Board, were submitted in writing. 
See Appendix Nos. 8 and 9 herein. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that he had received the Report 
of the Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser. After consideration, it was agreed that 
said report be printed as an Appendix. See Appendix No. 10 herein. 


Mr. J. R. Bowler, General Secretary of the Canadian Legion was called. 
Mr. Bowler gave his experience regarding the work he covered when acting as 
Soldiers’ Adviser in Winnipeg and emphasized the importance of adequate 
preparation of applicants’ cases. 


Upon the question of further evidence by the Army and Navy Veterans 
Association, Mr. Thorson moved that Captain E. Browne-Wilkinson, of Win- 
nipeg, be heard.—Motion carried. 


Captain E. Browne-Wilkinson was called, examined, and discharged. 


. The Committee then adjourned until. after the Easter Recess, at the call 
of the Chair. 
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Turspay, April 29th, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir Eugene), 
Gershaw, Ilsley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Power, 
Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—13. 


The Honourable J. H. King, Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
was also present. 


In attendance: The Deputy Minister, Assistant Deputy Minister, the 
Secretary, and Majors Burke and Wright of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; the Chairman and the Commissioners of the Board of Pen- 
sions; Colonel C. B. Topp of the Federal Appeal Board; Mr. C. W. Cavers of 
the Soldier Settlement Board; Col. L. R. LaFléche, President of the Canadian 
Legion, B.E.S.L., and Executive Officers J. R. Bowler and F. L. Barrow; Cap-. 
tain E. Browne-Wilkinson of the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada; Col. 
O. M. Biggar, Counsel, and Mr. E. E. Spencer, Counsel, and several others. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill 19, An Act respect- 
ing War Veterans’ Allowances, as re-drafted following the consideration given 
to it at previous meetings of the Committee. 


The several Sections and subsections of said re-drafted Bill were carefully 
considered. The effect and purpose of the changes made in the original Bill 
were expiained by Colonel Biggar. 


Colonel LaF léche, the chosen representative of several ex-Soldiers’ Organiza- 
tions, was called, and submitted his views regarding the proposed changes in 
said Bill. See Minutes of Evidence herein. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.30 to meet again in Camera at 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, MecGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, Me- 
Lean (Melfort), Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston), Sanderson, and Thorson—16. 


The Committee sat in Camera until 6 o’clock, and then adjourned until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 


TuHurspay, May I, 1930. 
The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11lo’clock, a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. McPherson, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugéne), Gershaw, Hepburn, Isley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPher- 
son, McLean (Melfort), Manion, Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson.—16. 


The Honourable Mr. MacArthur, Senator, was also present. 
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In attendance: The Chairman, and the Commissioners of the Board of 
Pensions; Col. C. B. Topp of the Federal Appeal Board; Col. L. R. LaFléche, 
President of the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L. and Executive Officers; Messrs. 
Bowler, Barrow, Hale and Gilpin; Mr. E. E. Spencer, Counsel; Messrs. K. G. 
Macdonald and J. V. Conroy, Official Soldiers’ Advisers. 


Messrs. H. A. Sibley, G. D. Allen, H. Andrews and Dr. 8. J. Forrest, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Legion Executive of the Christie Street Hospital, of Tor- 
onto, and representatives R. Myers of the Amputations Association and 
Browne-Wilkinson of the Army and Navy Association were present. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the memorandum submitted at a 
previous meeting by Mr. Kenneth G. Macdonald, Official Soldiers’ Adviser. Said 
Memorandum is dated April 9, 1930. 


Mr. Kenneth G. Macdonald and Mr. John Vincent Conroy were called to 
give evidence with respect to the duties they discharge as official soldiers’ 
advisers. See Minutes of the Evidence herein. 


In the course of the evidence given reports of various soldiers’ advisers were 
submitted and ordered to be printed as an Appendix to to-day’s proceedings. 
See Appendix No. 11. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, 6th of May, at 11 a.m, 


Turspay, May 6, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, McPherson, and Power. 
The Honourable Mr. Béland, Senator, was also present. 
At 11.15 o’clock, the Clerk could not report a quorum of members present. 


The Chairman informed those present that he did not think a quorum of 
members would assemble this morning owing to a Caucus of the Opposition now 
being held. An adjournment until 9 o’clock this evening was declared. 


Turspay, May 6, 1980. 


The Committee met at 9 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Fiset (Sir Eugéne), Gershaw, Isley, 
McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), Manion, 
Power, Speakman, and Thorson—13. 


In attendance: The Chairman and the Commissioners of the Board of 
Pensions; Col. C. B. Topp and Mr. C. B. Reilly of the Federal Appeal Board; 
Col. L. R. LaFléche, Spokesman for the various ex-Soldiers’ Organizations and 
Mr. J. R. Bowler, General Secretary of the Canadian Legion; Mr. E. H. Scammell, 
Secretary of the Department of Pensions and National Health; Captain E. 
Browne-Wilkinson of the Army and Navy Veterans; Col. O. M. Biggar, and 
Mr. E. E. Spencer, counsels. 
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Messrs. R. Hale, R. Myers, Dr. Millar and others were present. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the Evidence given by Mr. C. B.- 
Reilly upon the activities of the Federal Appeal Board; and also the Evidence 
given by Col. LaFléche upon the proposed Revision of Pension Machinery and 
Soldiers’ Insurance; and also the Evidence given by Mr. E. Browne-Wilkinson 
upon Soldiers’ Insurance. 


In the course of the proceedings, Mr. J. R. Bowler submitted a statement 
which had been ordered by the Committee relating to the reorganization of the 
Soldiers’ Adviser system with recommendations therein contained. Said state- 
ment is signed and submitted by Messrs. J. V. Conroy, Charles Askwith, J. R. 
Bowler and K. G. Macdonald. See Appendix No. 12 herein. 


Following the evidence given by Col. LaFléche, a memorandum containing 
recommendations with respect to the proposed Revisions of Pension Machinery, 
was submitted by him which was ordered to be printed as an Appendix. See 
Appendix No. 138, herein. 


A statement submitted by the Board of Pension Commissioners arising from 
the evidence given by General Sir Arthur W. Currie, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and 
relating to Private 500565 who enlisted in September, 1915, was considered. 


On motion of Mr. McGibbon the said statement and correspondence thereto 
relating was ordered to be entered in the record of the proceedings. 


A statement relating to the present procedure with respect to appeals lodged 
with the Federal Appeal Board, was submitted by Mr. Scammell and ordered 
to be printed as an appendix. See Appendix No. 14, herein. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.10 p.m. until to-morrow to meet in Camera 
at 4.30 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, May 7, 1930. 


The Special Committee. on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 4.30 o’clock, the Chairman Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present :—Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Fiset (Sir Eugene), Gershaw, 
Isley, MeGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, Manion, Power, Ross 
(Kingston) , Speakman, and Thorsen,—14. 


Col. O. M. Biggar, Counsel, was also present. 


The Committee proceeded in camera to consider the present organization 
and procedure relating to the administration of pensions, and also the Alter- 
native proposal with respect to the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, the Board of Pension Commissioners, a Veterans’ Bureau or Soldiers’ 
Adviser system, Pension Appeal Courts or Boards as set forth in memorandum 
prepared by Counsel. 


At 6 o’clock the Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 am. 
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Tuurspay, May 8, 1930. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, MeIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Mel- 
fort), Manion, Power, Speakman, and Thorson,—14. 


Honourable Senators present:—Messrs. Béland, and Graham. 
The Committee proceeded in camera to consider the Recommendations of 


the Canadian Legion and other Soldiers’ Organizations as set forth at page 95 
of the printed proceedings. 


The Committee in open session considered the question of Soldiers’ Land 
Settlement. It was agreed that the following Sub-Committee be appointed with 
power to add the names of other members of the Committee or of the House 
to hear evidence, if necessary, and to report:— 

Messrs. Speakman, Arthurs, McLean (Melfort), McPherson, and Manicn. 


The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday, May 14, at 11 o’clock a.ta. 


Wepnespay, May 14, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, 
Hepburn, Isley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, Manion, Power, Ross 
(Kingston), and Speakman,—13. 


Honourable Senators present:—Messrs. Béland, Griesbach, Lewis, Mac- 
donell, and Taylor. 


Col, O. M. Biggar, Counsel, was also present. 


The Committee in camera proceeded to consider the recommendations con- 
tained in the proposed amendments toe the Pension Act as set forth in the form 
of a Bill drafted for presentation to the House with the Committee’s Fifth 
Report. 


Recommendations 1 to 12 inclusive and part of 13 were considered. 


At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned to meet again in camera at. four 
o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
Wepnespay, May 14, 1930. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, 
Hepburn, Isley, McGibbon, McIntosh, MacLaren, McPherson, Manion, Power, 
Ross (Kingston), and Speakman,—14. 


The Honourable Senator Griesbach was present. 


Col. O. M. Biggar, Counsel, and Mr. Maurice Ollivier, of the Law Branch, 
H. of C., were also present. 
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The Committee in camera considered recommendations 13 to 16 inclusive 
relating to proposed amendments to the Pension Act; and also the recommenda- 
tion relating to the proposed amendment to the Insurance Act. All of the recom- 
mendations as finally revised and considered were unanimously agreed to. 

A draft copy of the fifth and sixth reports to be presented to the House 
was read by the Chairman and considered. A Sub-Committee consisting of 
the Chairman, Mr. Adshead and Mr. Arthurs was, on motion of Mr. McGibbon, 
appointed to prepare copy of said reports as considered, and have same pre- 
sented to the House together with the recommendations above described. 

The Clerk of the Committee was instructed to print as appendices to the 
Committee’s proceedings, (1) Summaries of suggestions and resolutions received 
by the Committee from various sources, which were referred to a sub-Commit- 
tee for further inquiry; (2) Statistical Tables prepared and submitted by the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Division of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. See Appendices 16 and 17 herein: also Appendix 15, relative 
to statement of Board of Pension Commissioners. 


The Committee then adjourned until called by the Chair. 


THurspay, May 15th, 1930. 


The Sub-Committee to whom was referred by resolution of the Special 
Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, matters pertaining to 
soldiers’ settiement on land, met at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Barber, McLean (Melfort), McPherson, Power, 
Speakman, Stewart (Edmonton West), and Stirling. 


In attendance: Brig.-General A. Ross of Yorkton, Sask., Mr. J. D. MacFar- 
lane of Pontrilas, Sask., Mr. R. A. Payne of Langley, B.C., representing the 
interests of soldier settlers on land; Commissioners E. J. Ashton and J. G. 
Rattray, representing the Soldier Settlement Board; Mr. W. J. Egan, Deputy 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization; Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFléche, spokesman 
for the Veterans, and Messrs. M. McIntyre Hood, J. C. G. Herwig, E. Brown- 
Wilkinson, and others of ex-Soldiers’ Organizations. 


The Committee proceeded to consider evidence. 
Messrs. Payne, MacFarlane and Ross were called and examined. 


At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned until four p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Tuourspay, May 15th, 1930. 

The Committee met at four o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presid- 
ing. 

Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), McPher- 
son, and Speakman. 

In attendance: Same persons who were present at the morning sitting, 

Mr. Ross was recalled and further examined. 

Commissioner Rattray was called and examined for evidence. 
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In the course of the proceedings certain papers and reports were submitted 
by the witnesses relating to the evidence given by them, which are printed herein 
as ordered. See Appendices. 


The Committee at six o’clock adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, at 11 a.m. 


Fripay, May 16th, 1930. 


The Sub-Committee to whom was referred by resolution of the Special 
Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, matters pertaining 
to soldiers’ settlement on land, met at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Barber, Gershaw, McPherson, Stewart 
(Edmonton West), and Speakman. 


In attendance: Brig.-General A. Ross, Messrs. J. D. MacFarlane, R. A. 
Payne; Major E. J. Ashton and Col. J. G. Rattray, Commissioners of the Soldier 
Settlement Board; Mr. W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister; Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFleche, 
Messrs. J. C. G. Herwig, J. R. Bowler, E. Brown-Wilkinson, and others. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence given by Commissioner 
Rattray who was recalled and further examined. 


Commissioner Ashton was called and examined. 


Brig.-General Ross, Mr. Payne, and Mr. MacFarlane were recalled, further 
examined, and discharged. 


In the course of the evidence given by Commissioners Rattray and Ashton, 
statistical and other papers were submitted by them which are printed herein 
as ordered. See Appendices. 


The Committee at one o’clock adjourned until Monday at 11 a.m. 


Monpay, May 19th, 1930. 


The Sub-Committee to whom was referred by resolution of the Special 
Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, matters pertaining 
to soldier settlement on land, met at 4 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Speak- 
man, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), 
McPherson, Speakman and Stewart (Edmonton West). 


In attendance: Messrs. J. R. Bowler and J. C. G. Herwig of the Canadian 
Legion Executive Council, B.E.S.L.; Commissioners E. J. Ashton, J. G. Rattray, 
Mr. T. B. Mallace, and Mr. 8. J. Willoughby of the Soldier Settlement Board; 
Mr. W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


The Chairman suggested that the Committee might discuss in camera the 
evidence which has already been given upon the questions relating to soldiers’ 
settlement on land, and then proceed to consider their report. Opportunity 
Was given the Committee, however, to ask questions of the representatives of 
the Canadian Legion and also of the Commissioners of the Soldier Settlement 
Board, and of Mr. Egan, who were all present. 
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Hon. Mr. Stewart, Mr. Gershaw, Mr. Barber, and others of the Committee, 
proceeded to ask several questions with respect to the evidence and the statistics 
which had been submitted at previous meetings. See Evidence herein. 


In the course of the proceedings, statements showing: (1) Financial State- 
ment as at March 31st, 1930; (2) Table showing Collections as at year ending 
June 30, 1926; and (3) Legend showing Foreclosure of Soldier Settlers and Per- 
centage of Due Payments made. See Appendices Nos. 23, 24, and 25 herein. 


The Committee adjourned to meet in camera to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


Tuespay, May 20, 1930. 


The Sub-Committee to whom was referred by resolution of the Special 
Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, matters pertaining 
to soldier settlement on land, met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Speak- 
man, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), McPher- 
son, Speakman, Stirling, and Stewart (Edmonton West). 


The Committee proceeded in camera to consider the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports of the Canadian Legion’s Special Committee on Land Settle- 
ment; also Mr. R. A. Payne’s Report on the British Columbia situation with 
respect to soldier settlers on land; and also a statement with respect to Super- 
annuation and permanency of Staff of the Soldier Settlement Board. 


The Committee at 12 o’clock noon adjourned until Wednesday at 11 a.m. 


Wepnespay, May 21st, 1930. 
The Sub-Committee on Soldiers’ Land Settlement met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), McPher- 
son, Speakman, and Stewart (Edmonton West). 


The Committee in camera proceeded to consider matters relating to the 
indebtedness of soldier settlers on land and certain re-adjustment suggestions 
relating thereto. 


At one o’clock the Sub-Committee rose to meet again at four o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), Speak- 
man, and Stewart (Edmonton West). 


The Committee in camera proceeded to consider matters relating to soldier 
settlement on land with respect to foreclosures, extension of appeals, remission 
of certain indebtedness, etc. 


The Committee at six o’clock adjourned until to-morrow at 11 am. 
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TuHurspay, May 22, 1930. 


The Sub-Committee on Soldiers’ Land Settlement met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McPherson, McLean (Mel- 
fort), Speakman, and Stewart (Edmonton West). 


The Committee in camera proceeded to consider the time limit within which 
any soldier settler may lodge an appeal; contracts between a soldier settler and 
the Soldier Settlement Board relating to disputes which may arise. 


At one o’clock, the Committee rose to meet again at four o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Sub-Committee met at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presid- 
ing. 

Members present: Messrs. Barber, Gershaw, McLean (Melfort), McPher- 
son, Speakman, Stewart (Edmonton West), and Stirling. 


In attendance: Col. J. G. Rattray and Mr. T. B. Mallace. 


The Committee in camera proceeded to consider the questions of land 
re-valuation, purchase price of land, stock and equipment with respect to the 
soldier settler on land, and cost of administration in relation thereto. 


The Committee at six o’clock had agreed upon the recommendations to be 
presented to the main Committee at to-morrow’s sitting of the latter. 


Turespay, May 20, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 12 o’clock noon, the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Arthurs, Fiset (Sir Eugéne), Gershaw, 
Hepburn, Ilsley, McGibbon, MacLaren, McPherson, McLean (Melfort), 
Manion, Power, Ross (Kingston), Speakman, and Thorson—15. 


Honourable Senators present: Messrs. Béland, Gillis, Griesbach, Lewis, 
MacArthur, White (Pembroke). 


Hon. C. A. Stewart, Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 
was also present. 


The committee proceeded to consider the evidence given before the sub- 
committee with respect to matters pertaining to soldier settlement on land; 
also the statement of the Soldier Settlement Board, which is set forth at page 
500 of the committee’s printed proceedings. 


The recommendations contained in the reports of the Canadian Legion’s 
Special Committee (Appendix 18 of the printed proceedings) and the mem- 
orandum with respect to superannuation and permanency of staff of the Soldier 
Settlement Board (Appendix 22) were further considered. 


The committee at one o’clock adjourned until call of the chair. 
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Fray, May 23, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Power, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Adshead, Black (Yukon), Gershaw, Hepburn, 
McIntosh, MacLaren, McLean (Melfort), McPherson, Power and Speak- 
man—10. 


Hon. C. A. Stewart, Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 
was also present. 


The committee in camera proceeded to consider the report presented by 
Mr. Speakman, Chairman of the sub-committee on soldier settlement on land. 
See report of sub-committee herein. 


The classes of settlers as graded by the Soldier Settlement Board into 
classes 1, 2, 3 and 4 were considered. 


Other submissions of the sub-committee’s report were also carefully con- 
sidered. After discussion, Mr. Speakman, moved that the report of the sub- 
committee as reconsidered by the committee be adopted and that it be incor- 
porated as such in the Seventh Report to be presented to the House. Motion 
agreed to. 


The committee having considered the report to be presented to the House. 
it was moved by Mr. Hepburn that the report as read by the chairman be 
adopted. Motion agreed to. 


The committee then adjourned. 
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LIST OF PERSONS WHOSE EVIDENCE AND STATE- 
MENTS ARE HEREIN CONTAINED 


Ackerman, Lt.-Colonel C. H., President, Ontario Provincial Command of Cana- 
dian Legion, B.E.8.L., Peterborough. 


Amyot, Dr. J. A., Deputy Minister, Pensions and National Health Department, 
Ottawa. 


Ashton, Major E. J., Commissioner, Soldier Settlement Board of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Baker, Captain E. A., Representative, Sir Arthur Pearson Club of Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, Toronto. 


Barrow, F. L., Adjustment Officer, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 
Biggar (K.C.), Colonel O. M., Legal Adviser to Committee, Ottawa. 
Belton, Colonel C. W., Chairman, Federal Appeal Board, Ottawa. 
Bowler, J. R., General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


Bray, Harry, President, Toronto and District Command, Canadian Legion, 
Bek Sala... Loronto:z 


Brown, Charles, Representative, Amputations Association of the Great War, 
Toronto. 


Brown-Wilkinson, Captain E., Chairman of Legislative Committee, Army and 
Navy Veterans of Canada, Winnipeg. 


Burke, Major F. S., Pensions and National Health Department, Ottawa. 
Conroy, J. Vincent, Soldiers’ Adviser, Toronto. 
Cornell, E. W., Dominion Vice-Chairman, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., London. 


Come, Sir Arthur W.(G.C:MiG., K.C.B., LL.D)! Grand: “President: ‘of the 
Legion, Montreal. 


Dingle, Major Norman D., Representative, Imperial Veterans’ Section, Cana- 
dian Legion, B.E.S.L., Calgary. 


Egan, W. J., Deputy Minister, Immigration and Colonization Department, 
Ottawa. 


_ Ellis, Dr. J. F., Commissioner, Board of Pensions for Canada, Ottawa. 


Gilman, Captain C. P., Tuberculous Veterans Section, Canadian Legion, 
B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


Hale, Richard, Tuberculous Veterans Section, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L, 
London. 


Herwig, J. C. G., Soldiers’ Land Settlement Section, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L.. 
Ottawa. 


Hood, M. McIntyre, Ontario Provincial Command, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., 
Oshawa. 
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Kee, Dr. R. J., Chief Medical Adviser, Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada, Ottawa. 

King, Hon. J. H., Minister, Pensions and National Health Department. 

King, V. ‘R., Auditor General’s Office, Ottawa. 


LaFléche, Lt.-Colonel, L. R. (D.S.0., A.D.C.), Dominion President, Canadian 
Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


Lambert, Captain, the Reverend Sydney, President, Amputations Association 
of the Great War, Toronto. 


Leightizer, James J., Prince Edward Island Provincial Command, Canadian 
Legion, B.E.8.L., Charlottetown. 


McDonagh, Frank G. J., President, Canadian Pensioners Association, Toronto. 
McQuay, Dr. J. F., Commissioner, Board of Pensions, Ottawa. 

Macdonald, Kenneth G., Official Soldiers’ Adviser, Ottawa. 

MacFarlane, J. D., Soldier Settler, Pontrilas, Sask. 

Mallace, T. B., Soldier Settlement Board, Ottawa. 


Millar, Dr. Ross, Treatment Branch, Medical Services, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. 


Moore, A. E., Dominion Chairman, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Winnipeg. 
Myers, Richard, Amputations Association of the Great War, Toronto. 


Payne, R. A., Representative of Fraser Valley Soldier Settlers, Langley, British 
Columbia. 


Peat, Dr. R. B., New Brunswick Provincial Command, Canadian Legion, 
BY. saint John. Nabe 


Rattray, Col. J. G. (K.C.), Chairman, Soldier Settlement Board, Ottawa. 
Reilly, C. B. (K.C.), Commissioner, Federal Appeal Board, Ottawa. 


Roper, Major J. S. (M.C., K.C.), Dominion First Vice-President, Canadian 
Legion, B.E.S.L., Halifax. 


Ross, Brigadier-General A. (C.M.G., D.S.0.), Dominion Second Vice-President, 
Canadian Legion, B.E.8.L., Yorkton, Sask. 


Spencer, Eli E., Manitoba Command, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Legal Counsel 
for Soldiers Associations, Morden, Man. 


Stockton, E. E., Auditor General’s Office, Ottawa. 


Thompson, Colonel J. T. C., Chairman, Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada, Ottawa. 


Topp, Colonel C. B., Secretary, Federal Appeal Board, Ottawa. 


Wakelyn, Arthur, Representative, Alberta Provincial Command, Canadian 
Legion, B.E.S8.L., Calgary. 


Wood, Colonel W. C. H., Dominion President, Army and Navy Veterans, 
Quebec City. 


Wright, Major A. M., Pensions and National Health Department, Ottawa. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 277, 
Tuurspay, March 27, 1930. 


MORNING SITTING 


The Special Commitee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CuHairMAn: Sir Arthur, we have asked you to come here in order to 
express your views to this Committee on the problem which confronts us, that 
of dealing fairly with the returned soldiers. We should like, specially, to ask 
you to give us your opinion on any legislation which might be framed for the 
purpose of permitting the onus of proof of weight of evidence to be placed in 
such a way that the returned soldier, in presenting his case for pension, will 
have a better opportunity than he has at the present time. 

The members of the Committee are no doubt well acquainted with the fact 
that Sir Arthur Currie holds the position of Grand President of the Legion and 
Commander in Chief of the Canadian Corps. 


pir ARpaur, W.. Corrim,,G.C.M.G., K.C.B., LLD.: . Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I should like, in the first place, to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity of appearing on behalf of the returned soldiers and all veteran 
organizations, and as a citizen of Canada, before this Parliamentary Committee. 
At the same time, I should like to acknowledge gratefully the kind consideration 
that has been given by previous parliamentary committees to all matters 
referred to them affecting the interests and welfare of the veterans of the Great 
War. I, for one, regret, and I know that you do, that more than eleven years 
after the close of the war there still remains the necessity for further consider- 
ation of these problems; and as to the urgent necessity for further consideration, 
to my mind there can be no doubt. It arises from a belief which, I am sure, is 
worthy of notice, that the intentions of the people of this country with reference 
to their fellow citizens who served in the Great War, are not being fulfilled as 
they should be. JI cannot impress upon you too emphatically that that feeling 
does prevail. I know that all of you are conscious of it, because I am sure that 
every member of the House has had it impressed upon him, personally, many 
times. It exists in veterans’ organizations, and many private citizens have told 
me the same. Only last evening a private citizen in Toronto told me that 
yesterday afternoon he had eleven men appear before him, in the justice of 
whose pleas he felt there was reason. 

My excuse for asking to be heard before you is this, that I am profoundly 
interested, as I know you are, in the welfare of all those with whom I was so 
intimately associated in the days of the Great War. I claim to know these men 
well, because it was my good fortune to serve in the front line areas, the battle 
areas, from the time the First Canadian Division went to France until the 
armistice came on November 11th, 1918. During that time it was my responsi- 
bility, among other things, to know the men of the Canadian corps, to realize 
their strength as well as their weaknesses, to know how they lived, to observe 
their daily life and their conduct under all circumstances and under all con- 
ditions. It was my privilege to know how they bore themselves in battle, to 
know their pride in themselves and their pride in their country, to know their 
faith in each other and their faith in the people of Canada, and to know, also, 
their will to stay on the job until it could be brought to a successful conclusion. 
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£ also understood their longing to get home again. It is an association, 
gentlemen, in which I have the greatest pride and about which I cherish the 
most precious memories. ; : 

I want to say, also, that I do not appear this morning as the representative, 
solely, of the Canadians who served at the front. I have a very full appreciation 
of the manner in which the efforts of the Canadian soldiers were supported by 
the people at home. We were all members of one organization, working for the 
success of one cause, some serving in one place and some in another. As we 
were not divided then, we should not be divided now. I am one of those who 
believe that the returned soldiers are as patriotic, as truly interested in the 
welfare of this country, as greatly concerned about the problems of this country, 
as any other group or class in it; and I am sure I speak for every one of them 
when I say that they do not wish to add unnecessarily to the burden of taxation 
under which this country labours. I know there are many men who, as they 
served Canada in the testing days of the war, unselfishly will continue to serve 
Canada with the same spirit. I feel, too, that it is the desire of my countrymen 
to deal with the claims of returned soldiers in a just, fair, equitable, and even 
generous manner. That was the intention in the days of the war. I believe it 
is our intention now. The returned soldiers asked no more than that; and so 
we are both agreed—Canadian citizens and returned men. It only remains to 
set up such machinery as will bring about that end, and I hold that that 
machinery should be so fashioned, so regulated and so governed, that both 
intentions will be fulfilled. That machinery should be as much the instrument 
of one as of the other. I hold that that machinery has a responsibility to both, 
and does not hold a brief for only one party. There is no difference in the 
intentions, therefore, of this country and the returned soldier. There should 
be no difference arising over the manner in which those intentions are fulfilled. 

I should add that I do not appear before you as an expert witness. I am 
not an expert in the pensions law of this country nor of any other country, nor 
do I claim to be qualified to draft a legal document. But I do know that it is 
now altogether impossible to comply with the provisions of the Pension Act 
which require proof on the part of the claimant that his present disability is 
directly attributable to war service. It may be equally impossible to prove that 
the disability is not attributable to the war; and the fact that the Pensions 
Board feel that they cannot accept such a responsibility only serves to bring 
home all the more impressively the inability of the men at all times to prove 
their claims. It is my belief that if the Pensions Board regarded its obligation 
‘ lege to the man as well as to the country, the onus of proof might be 
shared. 

Further, I wish to emphasize the fact that I am not here to plead for those 
who at the front were technically known as “malingerers”, a term applied to 
the relatively few who by one subtle method or another tried to evade their 
tasks or to secure immunity from performance of duty or obtain special con- 
eessions which were undeserved. I do not think that anybody in the Canadian 
Corps was more severe on the “skrim-shanker” than I was, and I would be just 
as severe to-day with any man who would attempt to claim pension to which 
he was not entitled. We are sometimes told that ‘“malingerers” or “skrim- 
shankers” still ply their trade. Perhaps they do, but I am convinced that their 
number is relatively so few that they need scarcely be considered in _ this 
discussion. A man’s record before the war, during the war and since the war, 
his honest efforts in the affairs of life—all these help to classify him, and, when 
of obvious merit, should remove him from the undeserved application of any 
obnoxious term. I feel there are men who are considered as merely malingerers 
who are not entitled to have such a term applied to them at all. I speak only 
for the deserving, whose whole record, as well as their medical history sheet, 
should be carefully considered. 
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There is one thing which I wish to make perfectly clear. I am not here 
for the purpose of destructive criticism. We are confronted with a problem, 
and my sole purpose is to give what assistance I can in the satisfactory solu- 
tion of that problem. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction throughout the country in regard to 
the operation of our military pensions system. Your task is to ascertain the 
causes of this dissatisfaction and to devise means for removing them. As 
my contribution to that task, I wish to lay before you calmly, reasonably, but 
clearly and emphatically, the elements of the problem as I see it. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom of British governments to 
grant pensions to those who have suffered disabilities in the service of their 
country in time of war. If men are killed, pensions are paid to dependents. 
If men are disabled, pensions are paid according to the degree of disablement. 
That makes the Pension Act a contractual thing; it is a contract into which 
the government of this country intentionally entered. Our men knew this 
when they enlisted, and I believe that knowledge helped to keep up their 
morale through all the turmoil and dangers of war. They were encouraged to 
enlist; thank Heaven they did not need much encouragement, but they enlisted 
in the knowledge that while they were absent the matter of separation allow- 
ance and other institutions that were set up to look after them would operate 
to protect their dependents. They knew, also, that if they fell in the field of 
battle a pension would be paid to their dependents. They knew that if they 
suffered disability, pension would be paid to them. As they had faith in them- 
selves, they had faith in their country; they believed it would deal with them 
fairly and justly, they had confidence in the honesty of its purpose and in the 
fulfilment of all the promises it made. There is no doubt that in the days of 
enlistment emphasis was laid upon what Canada would do in the matter of 
pensions and that a man was influenced in voluntary enlistment by the assur- 
ance given him that he and his dependents would be taken care of. 

In the matter of pensions and hospitalization, vocational training and 
gratuities, Canada has done well. No fault can be found with the scale of 
pensions. That is higher than in any other country of which I know. Now, in 
order that Canada’s intentions and promises might be kept, the Pension Act 
was passed and the Pensions Board established to administer and interpret the 
Act—and, more than that, I contend that it should be an instrument to help the 
returned soldier in seeing that the promises of his country are carried out as his 
country intended they should be carried out. 

I repeat that the Pensions Board is a court of law and equity; it does not 
hold a brief for one side only, and it has a responsibility to both. If a man has 
difficulty in submitting his claim as it should be submitted, it is the obligation 
of the Pensions Board to tell him what he should do. There is no use saying 
that he has to get more evidence; he must know wherein his evidence is short, 
and he must be helped to get that evidence. The Pensions Board should make 
it their business to see that evidence comes before them in a manner in which they 
can deal intelligently with it, so that they may carry out the wishes of the 
people of this country. 

In any business organization and in any institution there comes a time 
when the machinery set up for certain purposes must be examined and renewed, 
strengthened and brought up to date, in order that it may continue to function 
satisfactorily. There are those who hold the view that the machinery we have 
set up is not functioning as satisfactorily as it might. The country is asking 
why. It expects you and me to determine, if we can, the cause of any dis- 
satisfaction that exists, to see if it is justified, and to eliminate it, if possible. 

One dissatisfaction, I think, arises from the fact—and it is a fact that we 
cannot get over—that the Pension Act is a legal document, that it is drawn 
with all the phraseology of a legal document, and that men applying for 
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pensions do aot always understand this, nor do they know the precedents 
which the machinery for administering and interpreting the Pension Act has 
in the course of time set up. In the administration of this Act for ten or more 
years, many precedents, certainly, are established. The man applying for 
pension does not know about that, and that is another reason why 
think the Pensions Board should regard its duty in a somewhat different 
way than it does at the present time. I, frankly, admit that many 
men apply for pensions who are not entitled to pensions, either legally 
or morally. But it seems to me that when a man’s application 
is refused it would help very greatly if he were told by the Board why 
it is refused. I hold that the extra time and labour involved in order to give 
these explanations would be more than counterbalanced by the satisfaction 
that would ensue, for it certainly does no good to have a large body of people 
feeling that national promises have not been kept and that they have not 
received fair play. I may be told that the Pensions Board or the Appeal Board 
has not the time to do these things or that it is loaded with other and more 
pressing work. Very good, what we must have, then, is a survey and a review 
of the machinery. It may be that that machinery is called upon to bear a 
burden which it cannot reasonably be asked to bear. 

Furthermore, the Act has from time to time been revised and amended. 
It is difficult for the ordinary layman to be familiar with all these revisions. 
Yet he must be, if he is to comply with all the terms when he seeks anything 
under the act. 

In my understanding of the obligations of the Pensions Board, it exists to 
serve the man as well as the country, and it should have at its disposal an 
organization to help him present his claim in the form in which the Board can 
most intelligently deal with it. I realize the difficulty of getting away from 
formal legal phraseology. I only mention this to point out the difficulties 
claimants are under. 

The consolidated Pension Act is a great improvement and possibly it 
answers the purpose fairly well. Dissatisfaction arises from other causes. 

The first is the degree of disability. A man may be awarded a ten per cent 
disability when he feels and others feel with him that he should have more. 
I do not think you can overcome this dissatisfaction by any clause in the 
Act. The dissatisfaction arises from the interpretation. A man makes a 
claim. It may well be that the claim is imperfect and incomplete; that it does 
not comply with the requirements; that it does not conform to the precedents 
already laid down by the Pensions Board. The man is merely told that more 
evidence is necessary—I cannot too strongly impress upon you the fact that 
many times it is physically impossible to furnish the additional evidence in 
the form and of the nature which apparently is required. It seems to me the 
man should have more technical assistance in the preparation of his claim. 
More trouble should be taken to tell him why it is not complete, to make him 
feel that his claim, if refused, has at least received careful and sympathetic 
consideration. In this connection I feel that the right of appeal should be 
given in every case. I shall be told that there is a man to prepare his case— 
the official soldiers’ adviser. I am not convinced that these advisers are as 
effective as they should be. It is my opinion that this work would be more 
effectively done if the resources of the Canadian Legion were utilized. 

Then, of course, in the second place, great dissatisfaction comes from what 
we so often hear about—the attributability of the disability to war service. 
This is something about which differences of opinion are bound to arise. You 
can’t remove them by legislation. If you attempt to define “attributability” 
you restrict its application. It can only be left to the interpretation of fair- 
minded and sympathetic men of good judgment and honest purpose. 
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You can gather from what I have said that the difficulty does not arise so 
much in the terms of the Act as in the imperfect functioning of the machinery 
which has been set up to administer the Act. It may not be the fault of that 
machinery, but again I insist that the time has arrived when the machinery 
must be surveyed, examined, renewed and brought up to date. 

I have referred to this question, onus of proof; the Pensions Board says it 
cannot assume the responsibility. Well, I can quite see their difficulty. I doubt 
if they should be asked to do so, but remember it is frightfully hard, it is 
impossible sometimes, for the man to prove his claim. You can put all the 
meritorious clauses in the Act that you like, it will all depend on the interpretation 
you put on it and the character of the machinery you set up for these things. 
I am not going to deal with many specific cases, but I have one case which will 
illustrate what I mean. Here is a man who enlisted in a western province in 
September, 1915. He was 37 years of age, big, strong and in perfect physical 
condition. He went to France, where he served in the signal corps. Now, gentle- 
men, you who know anything about it—and I know the great majority of you 
do—think what a man does in the signal service. Day and night, rain or shine, 
he must get out and keep the lines repaired. It is not a case of eight or ten 
hours a day, it is a case of twenty-four hours a day, and for days on end, 
always working in the battle area. His shelter at the best of times is nothing 
more than a thin sheet of corrugated iron or an old prece of tarpaulin; it may 
be nothing more than a shell hole in the broken and poisoned earth. Yet that 
man must be out all the time in all kinds of weather, wet to the skin, cold, lousy. 
If he does occupy a rude dug-out the chances are he has rats for companions. 
He is always in the battle area, shelled and bombed. Do you mean to tell me 
that those conditions will not affect adversely a man’s health? Is it any wonder 
this man got a touch of rheumatism? This man was a corporal who won a 
military medal, so he was not a bad sort of fellow. That he suffered from 
rheumatic pains in his back and sciatica while on service is the sworn statement 
of his officers and companions, but he was so keen he kept on at work 
when his commanding officer said he should be in hospital. That 
was not a strange or unusual thing. I know men who would not go sick, 
they might go to the horse lines and remain there; skrim-shankers were not 
common. Why, gentlemen, I remember sending a commanding officer away. 
There was a battle coming on and I did not tell him the truth about it. What 
happened? I sent him away because his health was breaking. A battle had 
begun, the man in command of his battalion was killed. His brigadier telephoned 
asking me to get him back. I wired to the base where he was, to get him back, 
and received a wire that he was already with his battalion. You could not keep 
these men away. They were not trying to go back in order to try and build 
up claims for pensions. He grew so bad that in 1918 he was returned to England 
to serve as an instructor, and continued in that way until the end of the war, 
and in 1919 took his discharge. The sheltered life at Seaford made him feel he 
was all right. I will say this, gentlemen, that the medical examinations when the 
men left the service were very cursory examinations. I remember very well 
tiesinanethianwame tome, He said, “You are all right.” I said, “Yes.” Yet 
the history sheet is thus stressed, that it must be true, nothing else can be true 
but it, 

Soon after his return to this country this man suffered pains and extreme 
nervousness. He became so bad that on the advice of his doctor he went to 
California. He had already spent all his money and made application for pen- 
sion through the efforts of the American Legion. He was suffering from sciatica, 
and was granted a pension dating from October 1924 at $11 a month, with an 
_ allowance of $6.25 for his wife and child. In order to get treatment he had to 
travel a great distance, and the pension was too small, but it was all he had to 
live on so in despair he appealed for more gencrous treatment. They sent him 
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to a home and his case was diagnosed as spinal arthritis, and no permanent cure 
could be effected. The result was pitiful, his pension was cut off altogether, and 
the explanation given by the board was that they did not recognize spinal 
arthritis as a pensionable disability. He had exhausted all his money and was 
ieft to starve in a strange country, where he was saved by his wife’s efforts to 
earn money. She keeps a little chicken ranch, and he drags himself around on 
his hands and knees to feed the chickens. He often falls into convulsive fits. 
Do you mean to tell me that that is the intention of the people of this country? 
This man finally got to Mayo brothers, and his case was diagnosed as sciatica 
which never could be cured. The same diagnosis had been made in many other 
cases, but there was no difference, the reply was that if it was sciatica it was 
not caused by war service. Gentlemen, you know the life of the signaller, but 
he was told by the Pensions Board that he would have to produce evidence 
that his disability was due to war service. This man I refer to had his pitiful 
pension first cut off because arthritis, which was the diagnosis of Mayo brothers 
and other doctors, was not pensionable. That is all I have to say about that. 
There is a case in point. I know there is not a living man in this country who 
would say that that man received fair treatment. 

I wish to make some comments on this Bill No. 19. This Bill No. 19, as 
I interpret it, does not deprive a man of any pensionable rights. If a man has 
a right to a pension he has a right to it just the same as he had to his pay in 
the war. It is aright. Bill No. 19, in my opinion, is a bit of social legislation; 
it must not be confused with pensions. It should not be administered by the 
Pensions Board. We must recognize, gentlemen, that there are many men who 
can never be provided for by any pension act. I, for one and as a citizen of this 
country, speaking for the great mass of returned soldiers, say that I am not 
agreeable to having any legislation enacted which makes every man a potential 
pensioner. That is not right, and the returned men do not ask for it. But, 
as I understand it, it is proposed that when a man is unemployable and if he 
has served, this bit, call it kindliness if you will, shall be given to him. If I 
thought for one minute that this bill was to take the place of any pensionable 
rights a man may have I would denounce it in the strongest terms, but I do 
not believe that that is the intention. It is proposed by some that this Act 
should be administered by the Pensions Board. I do not agree with that. 
It is a different kind of legislation. The Pensions Board deals with contractual 
legislation; this is social legislation. I am afraid that if it got imto the 
hands of the Pensions Board many a man who would be entitled to a pension 
would be put off with this. We must guard against that. I think the age 
should be sixty instead of sixty-five. 


Subsection 2 of section 9 of the bill reads: 


Payment of allowance shall cease on death, but the committee 
may, in its discretion, pay to the widow, and widow or minor children 
of the deceased, or as it may direct, a gratuity of two months’ allow- 
ances to enable them to make provision for their future care. 


It says, “as it may direct”. I think that should be struck out. It ought 
to be made compulsory, and I do not think that two months is anything like 
enough, because some of us are getting old, we have been through the fires. 
Some bear very honourable scars, and probably their period of usefulness is 
not very long, but that is not the case with our children. Take the case of 
the man who dies and is under the unemployable allowance. He is a widower, 
and has some children. He is given eighty dollars, or he may get it; it ought 
to be made compulsory. That is not enough to pay funeral expenses. It ought 
to be a year at least. 
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I also wish to suggest this for your consideration: I do not agree with the 
present constitution of the proposed committee. I do not think that this should 
be given over to the Pensions Board to administer at all. A departmental com- 
mittee is proposed. I am satisfied that there are in that department many men 
who are wise, sympathetic and experienced, but they are subject to the orders of 
the minister; and we know that ministers have no rest from those who want 
something. I suggest to the hon. minister with all respect that by putting one or 
more independent persons, including at least one experienced member of the 
Legion, on that committee at no cost to the government, he would save himself 
and his successors a great deal of embarrassment. He would have better 
co-operation and would have better results. I think I can say that the Canadian 
Legion would be very glad to supply that officer. 

I- wish to repeat that I am here not only on behalf of my old comrades but 
on behalf of the people of this country, who are just as much interested as any- 
body, that we do not want to see every man a potential pensioner. We do not 
want to put any undue burden of taxation on this country. You can revise and 
amend the Pension Act with all the clauses you like, but it all depends on how 
they are interpreted, if the wishes and intentions of the people of this country 
are to be carried out. I think the Pensions Board should bear responsibility to 
both parties in this matter. It is in the nature of a contract, and the board should 
be a court of law and equity. I believe that they should be provided with the 
machinery necessary to do that. I also say to you that there comes a time in the 
life of any organization when it is necessary to revise and survey the machinery 
that is carrying it out. I think the time has come for that. 

Mr. Arrnurs: What is your opinion regarding pre-war disability in the 
case of those serving in an actual theatre of war? These cases come up and the 
Pensions Board contend that they are pre-war disabilities; they are in a different 
class. 

Sir ArtHur Currie: I think that that is covered by the suggested revisions 
of the Pension Act, which will be presented by Colonel LaFléche on behalf of 
the Legion. I have read them over and will say that I approve them. These 
suggested revisions are rather outside of my responsibility, and I have left it to 
Colonel LaFléche to submit them to the committee. He knows more about it 
than I do. 

Mr. TuHorson: I should like to ask a question with regard to one statement 
made, arising from your suggestion that there should be an appeal in all cases 
from the Board of Pension Commissioners to the Federal Appeal Board. 


Str ARTHUR CuRRIE: Yes, in all cases. 


Mr. THorson: Do you mean that the question of the amount of assessment 
should be appealed, also? 


Sir ARTHUR CuRRIE: Yes. 


Mr. McGisson: Can you give us any suggestion as to how we are to 
approach the matter of the onus of proof, and get over that difficulty? 


Str ArrHuR Currie: Gentlemen, I will tell you what I would do: Supposing 
a man develops tuberculosis two or three years after the war, as in the example 
I gave you, I tell you that I would give that man a pension. That man is one of 
the most respectable citizens in this country. He is not trying to get anything 
he is not entitled to. I know the manner of life he lived. He has developed 
rheumatism; and although an ailment such as spinal arthritis is not pensionable, 
and not recognized, I would give him a pension despite the finding of the Pen- 
sion doctors, if other doctors diagnosed it as something different. I cannot get 
away from that feeling, sir; I think it has to be left to the machinery in charge 
of the administration of this Act in order to get satisfactory administration. I 
believe if we begin giving that body instructions and definitions we are only 
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restricting its power. Anybody must know, and would have a general idea of 
what is meant by a meritorious case. You can only define such a case by giving 
examples, I think it is impossible for a man to prove or to get all the evidence 
the Pensions Board requires. His companions are scattered, he has forgotten 
the name of his Commanding Officer, and so on. 


Mr. McGisson: The Commanding Officer often is not in existence. 


Sir ArrHuR Currie: That is correct. You must know something about. the 
man, himself, the character of his service, and the probability of his disability 
being attributable to war service. 


Mr. Tuorson: One other question: Have you any suggestions to make as 
to how the machinery might be linked up more closely to the applicant himself, 
so that the Board may get the very information which you suggest is so essential? 

Sir ArtHuR CurrtE: I think the Board ought to be a larger body. I was 
struck with the suggestion someone made, that it ought to move from one place te 
another, thereby giving a man a chance to appear before it. Men are impressed 
when they are given a chance to present their cases before the Board. They like 
to appear themselves, or to have others appear on their behalf, and when they are 
allowed that privilege they feel they are getting a square deal. I see no reason 
why we should not have sittings of the Pensions Board in Vancouver, Victoria, 
or other cities across Canada. 


Sir Euerne Fiser: Does that apply to the Appeal Board? 


Sir ArrHur Currie: I do not see so much necessity to have the Appeal Board 
moving around the country. 


Mr. Cuark: The Appeal Board is a travelling board, at the present time. 
Sir ArTHUR CurRRIE: Yes, in my opinion it would be better if it were reversed. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): May I ask if Sir Arthur Currie will be here for 
a day or two, Mr. Chairman; will he be able to attend another meeting of this 
Committee? My reason for asking is because his address has covered the ground 
so marvellously that one would need a day or so to read it, and to digest the 
points it has outlined. I do not wish Sir Arthur to think that we want to cross- 
examine him, but there are certain points in his address which we ought to have 
before us for study before he leaves here. There are one or two points I would like 
to have him dilate upon to some further extent. For instance, there is the matter 
of this appeal. He makes the statement that every case should be subject to 
appeal. How many people know what cases are refused that privilege? Colonel 
Belton is here, and he will be able to give us that information; I know of two or 
three reasons for refusal. There is assessment, there is diagnosis and there is 
dependency; these cases are not appealable, and I think they should be,— 
especially diagnosis. 

The CHarrMaNn: I was going to suggest, with fear and trembling, that when 
we have so many witnesses to hear we should sit this afternoon and to-morrow 
morning. We could ask Sir Arthur to come back to-morrow morning, if he will 
be so kind. 

Sir ArruHur Currin: Please do not ask me to do that, gentlemen. I am at 
your service, but I would prefer to come some other time. I have not been in 
my office all week; the whole of the time has been devoted to soldiers’ organization 
business. 

Mr. Tuorson: May I offer the suggestion that we might recall Sir Arthur 
Currie after we have heard some of the recommendations of the Legion. He could 
give us the benefit of his suggestions, based on their recommendations. 
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Sir ArruHur Currie: To my mind, there is a great deal of merit in that 
suggestion. I know you will question me as to my views regarding all sorts of 
things. As I said, these suggested revisions to the Pension Act will be presented, 
and it would be a waste of time to ask me about them before they are officially 
presented. Would it not be wise to know about these suggested revisions which 
will be placed before you and explained to you by Colonel LaFléche? If you 
think I can help you in coming to a conclusion, I will be pleased to do so, and 
will be glad to attend here again. 


Mr. Speakman: I, for one, will not be able to digest all that has been outlined 
by Sir Arthur Currie in less than a week’s time. At the same time, the general 
principles outlined by Sir Arthur Currie have been very clear, and when we have 
the printed document before us, I think we will be able to master the principles he 
has enunciated; after that, it becomes a matter of detail. Colonel LaF leche and 
others are engaged in this work every day; the Committee will be able to obtain 
their services without imposing too much on General Currie. I am sure everybody 
appreciates his effort to-day, and when we read what he has said we will 
probably be able to get along without bringing him back. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: May I ask this question: May I draw the conclusion 
from your remarks that you believe in any doubtful case the applicant should 
be given the benefit? 

Sir ArrHur Currie: Yes. I add, however, that if you put such a clause 
in the Act it is of no value; it might not be interpreted in a reasonable and 
fair way. The whole question depends upon the interpretation, and you will 
find that it comes down to that point every time. 

The CHairMan: J gather that it is not your view that the Act should 
be made wide open, so to speak, making, as you so well expressed it, every 
man who saw service a potential pensioner. 

Sir Artizur Currie: That is my view. 

The CuatrmMan: So that we must find some solution between these two 
theories; on the one hand we have the theory that the soldier should obtain 
the benefit of any reasonable doubt, and on the other hand the theory that the 
Act must not be made so wide open as to allow any person to obtain a pension. 

Sir ARTHUR Ccerie: Yes, that is my view. 

Mr. ApsHeap: General Sir Arthur Currie has laid a great deal of emphasis 
on the word “machinery” in its application to the interpretation of the Act. 
I should like him to give us an explanation of the word “machinery.” 

Sir ARTHUR CuRRIE: We have two things, the Act and the Pensions Board 
responsible for its interpretation. Those two factors: are what I term the 
machinery. 

Mr. ApsHrap: The personnel? 

Sir ArrHur Currin: Yes, the personnel. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Supposing we suggest that Sir Arthur be asked to 
attend next week. 

Sir Artuur Currie: I would prefer days other than Tuesday or Friday. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: We would confer with you before making arrangements. 


The CuHairmMan: Sir Arthur, on behaif of the committee I wish to thank 
you for your attendance this morning and for the manner in which you expressed 
the views which we feel are those of the returned soldiers, generally, and the 
people of Canada. We will now call upon Colonel LaF leche. 

Colonel L. R. LaFLrcHE: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee: 
I also wish to have the privilege of greeting this committee and stating with 
satisfaction that the personnel of the committee is much the same as the one 
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I appeared before two years ago. The present committee is almost identical 
with two or three exceptions, with the one we had at that time. I hope the 
work of this committee will be attended with as good results as that of the 
committee of 1928. I want to say, also, that the labours of this committee 
were and still are greatly appreciated by the men throughout the country. 
Permit me, sir, to add, on behalf of those whom I have the honour to represent, 
our very sincere and grateful thanks to our old Corps Commander, General 
Sir Arthur Currie, for coming here and giving us the benefit of his knowledge 
and observations. 

Generally speaking, I wish to say that the suggestions he made are very 
much in line with what we are thinking. Before going any farther, I wish to 
explain whom I have the honour to represent. J appear before you as the 
representative of organized soldiers of Canada; the soldier organizations, for 
the first time in the histcry of Canada, have come together, and they now 
appear before your committee as a single body. We have worked very hard 
during the last few months in coming to an agreement in the formation of a 
reasonable and sane program which, during the sittings you will hold, we will 
have the honour and privilege of presenting to you in detail. 

I therefore represent the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada; the Amputa- 
tions’ Association of the Great War; the Canadian Pensioners’ Association; 
the Sir Arthur Pearson Club for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors; and the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service League, of which last named organization 
I have the honour to be Dominion President. 

On this occasion, I wish to express the thanks and appreciation of the Legion 
for the valuable contributions of these other associations. We have attempted 
to draw up our program so as to save time in this Committee; we are prepared 
to speak briefly and to the point on each subject, hoping to be able to make 
known our views for your consideration and for the quick action of the House 
and the Senate. We rely immensely upon this Session of Parliament to remove 
any cause for dissatisfaction, whether it be imaginary or real. I want to make 
it clear that those of us who represent the organized soldiers of Canada, and 
thereby, I think, the unorganized soldiers, realize fully the gravity of the present 
situation. We appreciate to what the Pension Bill may lead, and I wish the 
gentlemen of the Committee to know that we have not forgotten that point. 
We have only attempted to cover such cases and points as the circumstances 
of the men, women and children absolutely demand, and I trust that after you 
have heard them you will be able to agree with me to that extent. I would say 
that there are large numbers of men, women and children who feel that they, fer 
one reason or another have demands which have not been satisfied. I want +o 
go on record, however, as saying that in my opinion perhaps a good portion of 
these cases of dissatisfaction are based upon the fact that insufficient attention 
has been paid during the last twelve years, or since the end of the war, to 
satisfying their claims, but in the majority of cases they have had every possibie 
attention and care and have been heard with all due consideration. 

I must account in fairness to the gentlemen on these commissions and boards 
who have heard the cases; I do not wish to appear as a critic, and certainly not 
as a destructive critic. The press of affairs coming before these boards and com- 
missions in such large numbers, and the ramifications of each individual case 
have undoubtedly created a very, very heavy burden of work for all these 
gentlemen. We realize that; but nevertheless there remains, in our opinion, a 
great deal of dissatisfaction to the effect that insufficient care has been given 
in the preparation of cases, that they have not been heard in sufficient detail, and 
finally when the case was turned down and an adverse decision given, the party 
concerned was not told in detail where he had fallen short in his case. I believe 
that the welfare of the whole country demands that when a man puts up a 
case in good faith his feelings of dissatisfaction should be dissipated by careful 
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explanation as to where he has fallen short in the presentation of his case. After 
all, a country thrives as its people are content. To leave the sore of dissatis- 
faction is not good practice for the country. 

In the proceedings of your first meeting, Mr. Chairman, your Committee 
expressed the desire that we should appear before you and speak on the particular 
item termed “onus of proof”; in place of that term we usually say, “benefit of 
the doubt”. In any case, the terms may be more or less synonymous. 

General Sir Arthur Currie has given us a lead and an example, and has 
expressed the consensus of opinions of the many gentlemen who have come to 
Ottawa from all parts of the country in order to be heard by this Committee 
on the question of onus of proof. I shall endeavour to give you my opinion, 
after which I will be pleased to have you call each of the other gentlemen. They 
represent the whole country with the exception of British Columbia: the notice 
was too short to get the representative from that province here in time. With 
that exception the whole country is represented. The gentlemen to be offered as 
witnesses are recognized through selection or election by organized soldiers 
throughout Canada. They have put in a great deal of work during the past 
few years on this problem and other problems relating to pension and the general 
treatment of returned soldiers in Canada. 

To come to the point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that while we want 
and, if I may use the term, will insist upon and will demand the substance 
of the benefit of the doubt, so that it may legitimately be exercised in favour 
of a claimant, we have great fear that by bringing into the statute a clause 
placing the onus of this proof upon the Pension Commission, we might be forcing 
ourselves into a position of, at a later time, having to justify our actions. There 
would be a danger of making it possible for everyone who enlisted and served 
to secure a pension without having to submit a fair and reasonable measure of 
proof in favour of his claim. We are afraid of that, gentlemen. We want the 
benefit of the doubt, but to-day we fear that it might be very dangerous to 
incorporate it in the Act. After you have heard the other gentlemen, however, 
I will have some constructive suggestions to make in this connection, as to 
how we might get the substance without coming to the danger point of placing 
the burden upon the treasurer of the country. That burden might be a difficult 
thing to meet, unless we act with caution; it might amount to as much as two 
or three billion dollars extra, before we are through. I wish to repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, and I wish to insist, if I may be permitted to use the term, that 
the men have justice, that their cases be properly prepared with care and 
sympathy, so that they may be heard and decided. That is what we ask, 
and I would ask the members of the Committee to hear the other men who have 
come from the different parts of the country. At the conclusion of their 
remarks, we will have some constructive suggestions to make. 

At this point, sir, I would ask the Committee to hear the evidence of 
Colonel Wood, of Quebec, Dominion President of the Army and Navy Veterans 
in Canada. 


Colonel W. C. H. Woop: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have the honour 
to be the Dominion President of the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada. 
I am pleased to see in this room two ex-Presidents of this association, one of 
whom happens to be a Senator, and the other who is particularly expert in all 
matters connected with the Pension Act and with the new Act. 

If, sir, 1 am very brief, please understand that it is not because I am not 
Impressed with the importance of being called on to speak before this Commit- 
tee. Yesterday we held a conference, and the five associations were repre- 
sented. As Colonel LaFleche has pointed out, that meeting represented the 
first occasion in the history of this country that all associations of ex-service 
men have been together. We met in the Legion room and agreed to appear 
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before you as a united body, and that constructive propositions would be laid 
before you in the form of a suggested motion by Colonel LaFléche. He will 
present it when the other evidence has been heard. vat 

There are five points I wish to point out, and I wish to do it in less than 
five minutes. As I have already stated, we appear here representing the 
different veteran associations of Canada united for one purpose. 

Secondly, these different associations are not unlike our British Empire 
in that they are so many autonomous parts, each part rather proud of its own 
autonomy, but in one Empire, and acting as one in this Committee in the 
interests of the ex-service men, and absolutely united upon the resolutions which 
will be presented to you by Colonel LaFléche. 

Thirdly, we are absolutely one with what has been said by Sir Arthur 
Currie and what will be presented to you later by Colonel LaF leche who is to 
speak as the mouthpiece of the five organizations. We are one against open- 
ing the flood-gates that will let in good, bad, and indifferent, alike. 

Fourth, we want the Pension Act to be considered and brought up to date 
so that it may deal with all the deserving cases in the country at the present 
time; and 

Fifth, the method will be according to the resolutions unanimously passed 
by the conference of the five associations held yesterday afternoon when we, 
who are not of the Legion, were treated as very good friends and comrades 
by them. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: May I offer as the next witness Captain Rey. Sydney 
Lambert, President of the Amputations Association of the Great War. 


Captain Rev. SypNeEy Lampert: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreci- 
ate the honour conferred upon me in being asked to appear before you in the 
interests of ex-service men, women and children of Canada, as you in this 
Committee think about them. Colonel LaFléche has told you who I am and 
that I represent the Amputations Association of the Great War. They are a 
group of armless, legless and sightless men who happen to have had the privilege 
of being very effective in the days of the war, and who came back to Canada 
and can look anybody straight in the face and tell him they did the job they 
were sent to do. We appreciate very much the work that the previous com- 
mittees have done in providing ways and means of assisting those whom we 
represent, and particularly—I thought somebody would have said it long before 
this—we appreciate that our good, old friend and comrade, Chubby Powers, 
is the chairman of this committee. 

I am here from Christie Street Hospital, Toronto—that is where I live 
and move and have my being every day—and it is a great place to come from 
to give inspiration to those who are low-spirited and down-hearted. I want 
to encourage you, Mr. Chairman, to go on with this work that you have to 
do because there are a lot of men who are looking to you in this committee 
to do something that will make it easier for them to live and easier for them 


to die. And because of that I think there is entrusted to you a great task. 


on behalf of these men. Colonel LaFléche knows his business, he is the mouth- 
piece for us, he knows the soldiers’ need, and he with the rest of these experts 
in the soldier world have gathered together during these last weeks, and framed 
a policy which I believe, if you accept it, will meet the situation as it exists 
to-day, and if you do that—I hope you will—we have not asked anything that 


is unreasonable. This question of the rights, onus of proof, benefit of the - 


doubt, whatever you like to call it—it is coming to these men. There is no 
question about that. You remember that some of us were soldiers, not even 
officers, and when you are a soldier you have to appreciate the fact that you 
are deprived of a lot of things you like and are under very strict discipline. 
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In the ordinary way if something happens in my life, very particular, I would 
insist that it should be written down in a diary. The soldier men were not 
allowed diaries or cameras. If we could have taken pictures of what happened 
on those dark nights and displayed them before you in a kind of movie, you 
would enjoy an inspiration that you know nothing about. I am glad our old 
commander is here; there is the story everyone here should know. We endorse 
the sentiments of Sir Arthur Currie in that splendid exposition set forth here 
this morning. If he could have brought that man to whom he referred and 
placed him in front of you—I do not know whether or not Colonel LaF léche is 
going to do that—but if we brought some and placed them before you and let 
the Department of National Health and the Pensions Board have a look at 
them it would do their hearts good. We appreciate the kindly, generous spirit 
that the committee has exhibited towards these people. I am not criticizing the 
Pensions Board; they have a tremendous task, and I appreciate their difficulties. 
I appreciate the difficulties confronting the members of the Pensions Board and 
the Department of National Health. It is a passion with me because every 
day of my life I have to look into those pale faces; I have to see them live; 
and every day of my life almost I have to see them die. If you saw that picture 
I think you would appreciate that we have got to do something to make it 
easier for them to live, because I think they are worthy of everything we can 
offer. I want you to be generous with us because there is a lot to be done. 
I am amazed that you do not have a great army of ex-service men down here 
to startle the country, but they are not that type; they are not Bolsheviks; 
they are true to the Empire. They have a love for freedom that has been 
proved in the things that they have done and the way they came back from 
overseas and met the situation confronting them and fitted into their little 
niche. Take the amputation cases, you would be surprised at what the man 
who has lost his right arm can do with his left, and what the man who has 
lost his legs can do with his mouth. We have a man who has neither arms nor 
legs, but he can give out information. There is a place for everyone; and I 
maintain the Department of National Health has been trying to do something 
to fit these men into the civilian life of this country. I hope we will be able 
to make it easier for them. I do not want to debate the question of onus of 
proof, but I do wish it were made easier for them to get in. We have four or 
five hundred cases at Christie Street and there are about five hundred 
cases in the mental hospital at London, Ontario. There are many other 
cases that should be admitted to the hospital but they cannot prove their 
case and therefore cannot get in. A large number of men all over the Dominion 
are not being properly cared for and are going around the world hazarding 
the lives of other people; they should be properly cared for by the people of 
this country. General Sir Arthur Currie told us something this morning about 
the conditions under which they lived. Everyone around the battlefield did 
appreciate what it was like in the old days. You could never appreciate that 
unless you stood down in the slime and mud, and then you were liable to 
contract nephritis, tuberculosis and every other kind of disease. These doctors 
do not know everything about a lot of diseases. They say some of them could 
not have been caused by service under these conditions. Those who say that do 
not know anything about it. I would like to take a slam at doctors who make 
these statements and do not know anything about it. There are men suffering 
from diseases that they know nothing about, and all you can offer for the short 
time these men have to live is some comfort while they are here, because when 
they pass on they may perhaps receive their just reward for service. I just 
want to say these few things because I have the greatest regard for these people, 
and I think in your deliberations that you could do a great deal for them if 
you would accept the situation as we understand it. None of us wants to take 
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this whole group, holus bolus, and give them pensions. General Sir Arthur 
Currie cited a case, and I could cite scores of the same type or worse, and these 
cases have never had recognition; but I venture to say that the people of this 
country expect these men will get recognition and if you do not interpret things 
as people believe they should be interpreted the whole lot of us should be kicked 
out of the Department of National Health and the Pensions Board, and be replaced 
by people with kindly spirit towards the men. I venture to say that this 
has been the hardest winter we have ever had for the ex-service men and the 
women and children. The need has been great, and the distress terrible. You 
ean bring a whole lot of people from all over the world to take their places 
if you like, but you cannot make out of the people from Czecho-Slovakia the 
bull-dog breed that made England’s name. We should take care of, and preserve, 
the people of this country because we need them. 

In regard to the women of this country, I have the greatest regard for them; 
my long suit is widows, because I have been hundreds and hundreds of times to 
the cemeteries with them when their husbands have been laid away and have had 
the Last Post sounded over them. Then these widows walk away not knowing 
where they are going or what to-morrow is going to bring forth. In a great 
majority of cases they are not pensionable; hardly any are pensionable unless 
they were married previous to the disability. These women married when the 
men came home. Why should they deprive us of women? They love us and 
we love them. These women deserve a lot of credit for taking care of the ex- 
service men and their children. It is not an easy task to look after a disabled 
soldier. I happen to have married a nursing sister, and she does things that I 
ought to do. Other people feel the same way as I do about it and believe that 
when the soldier dies his family ought to be taken care of. They are not taken 
care of. There is no suggestion that, if a man married before the disability, he 
is not entitled to the pension; but if married subsequent his widow does not 
receive the pension. That has got to be changed. I think that if a man dies 
from a war disability the children might get a pension; but in other cases, such 
as tubercular disability and death due to pneumonia, there would be no pension. 
Can you believe that? He has a total disability for tuberculosis, and dies from 
pneumonia, then his widow is not pensionable. Is that generosity? Is that 
giving the benefit of the doubt to the man or the woman? It is cutting a very 
fine distinction, and I think these doctors should appreciate that. I think we 
should understand that these doctors have a lot to do with this matter. I would 
pray to God to send good doctors, and then make them kind when they are 
good. JI am deeply concerned about the little children. I do not think we have 
done half enough for the little children. 

I know the case of a man who died the other day and left nine children 
under thirteen years of age. What are you going to do with them? They deserve 
something. I do not suppose you will ever agree that the widow and children 
of every man who dies should receive a pension, but will you agree that if he has 
twenty per cent disability that his wife and children will be pensioned? If a 
man lives to sixty years of age and is a pensioner, do you know that the children 
do not get a pension? Is that fair? I think the children should be given the 
same opportunity as if their father had not been a soldier. That is what the 
fellows in Christie street are worrying about. It is hard for a sick man in a 
hospital to get better if his wife is sick at home and the children are not doing 
very well. He is only getting ten per cent pension, and a little relief. It is pretty 
hard to get better under those conditions, and it is hard to die when they know 
there is no provision being made for their widow and children. 

Gentlemen, I do hope you will give very earnest consideration to the ques- 
tion of pensions for the women and children of men who have a disability and 
who die as a result of such disability although married since the war. I do not 
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think if people married a couple of months prior to the development of the dis- 
ability that the children should get a pension. We do consider it is most 1m- 
portant that other widows and children to whom I have referred should receive a 
pension. I know there are men in hospital who are looking to you to help them. 


_Thope you will do your best to make it so that those in charge will do their best 


to interpret the Act, and that they may have an opportunity to show some 
generosity and thus benefit all these men. If that is done you will create a 
spirit among these men in Canada that was cultivated during the days of the 
war. 

At 12.50 the committee adjourned until 4’p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at four o’clock. 


Colonel LaFiticue: Mr. Chairman, I present President Frank G. J. 
McDonagh of the Canadian Pensioners’ Association. 


Mr. Frank G. J. McDonacu: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have the 
honour to represent the Dominion President of the Canadian Pensioners’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of men on active service who are in receipt of or entitled to 
pensions as a result of such service. In conjunction with the other associations 
mentioned this morning by Colonel Wood, we have drafted certain proposals 
which are going to be submitted to you on behalf of all organizations by Colonel 
LaF leche, and we agree in the suggestion he is gcing to present to you having to 
do with that much misunderstood phrase referred to as the “onus of proof”. In 
connection with that there is one case I would like to draw to your attention, 
as it deals with one class*of men whom nobody seems to be working definitely 
for, and that is the case of the man who was taken prisoner of war. He seems 
to have been lost in the shuffle. The case J have in mind is that of a man who 
enlisted at the age of thirty-five, and in front of Regina trench down on the 
Somme he received three machine-gun bullets in the right leg, fracturing the 
tibia; he also received one in the right shoulder. He lay out in a shell hole down 
on the Somme, under terrible conditions, for four days; nothing to eat, and the 
only thing to drink being poisoned water in the shell hole. There were two other 
men in the shell hole with him, one died and the other went mad. He was hit 
on Sunday and taken prisoner the following Thursday. He was treated in 
Germany, had six operations, was repatriated through Switzerland and had one 
operation there and one in England. He was returned as a stretcher case to 
Canada, and discharged in 1919 with fifteen per cent pension for the wound in 
his leg. During his time as a prisoner he developed a stomach condition. No 
record is available of his medical history while he was prisoner of war; it is 
not available to anyone. His wife died, leaving five children, and some time 
after he developed a stroke. It was decided by the Federal Appeal Board that 
it was hemiplegia from which he suffered, and they gave their orders as follows: 


After consideration of the evidence and record the Board finds that 
cerebral hemorrhage resulting in hemiplegia is not attributed to military 
service. The appeal is disallowed. 


This was signed by one of their officers. This brings home definitely, in 
my opinion, one of the points so well emphasized by General Sir Arthur Currie 
this morning. The Federal Appeal Board and the Pensions Board confine them- 
selves to the records. The records of prisoners of war are not available and I 
think they are entitled to the widest possible latitude because no one knows what 
they went through except themselves. 
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With regard to this man with the five children, at the present time the total 
amount of the pension he is receiving is $37.50. He is in Christie street hospital 
and one of the vetcraft cases. The municipality is contributing to the support 
of those children, and this man has nothing to spend on himself except, $3. 3 
allowed the vetcraft cases. There are other prisoner cases of the same kind, 
but in order that we may get down to what Colonel LaFléche and others have — 
to present to you, I would say that the returned soldier organization, repre- 
sented by Colonel LaFléche, believe that General Sir Arthur Currie struck the 
nail on the head this morning, and they hope and expect that this committee 
will drive the nail home, realizing that all the returned soldier is asking is a 
square deal the same as he gave Canada during the war; that is all he wants. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): This man’s age was thirty-five when he en- 
listed? 

Mr. McDonacu: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): What was the date of his stroke? 

Mr. McDonacu: Two years ago last January. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): That would leave him what age? 


Mr. McDonacu: At present he is fifty; he would be forty-eight when he 
took the stroke. 


Captain E. A. Baker (Representing the Sir Arthur Pearson Club of Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not wish to take up 
much of your time this afternoon. I think this matter has been placed before 
you very well, first by General Sir Arthur Currie, who led us in France and is 
now taking his place with us in Canada, and later by worthy representatives 
of our veterans. I am speaking on behalf of those men who lost their sight on 
service and, may I suggest, gentlemen, it is our hope and belief that every man 
who served in France beside us and who is to-day partially or wholly disabled, 
but who for the lack of documental evidence or for other reasons, cannot 
establish his case, it seems to me there should be no question as to the exercise 
of the benefit of the doubt. We have in mind not only the interests of the men 
who served but that of our country. We thought of our country from 1914 to 
1918. We are still thinking of it and as a citizen of this country may I suggest 
that we feel we have quite a stake in this country. We are trying to do our 
best whatever our vocation may be, but at the same time we feel deeply for 
the men not so well off as we are who do not possess physical health, and who 
have been so afflicted or so completely disabled that they are unable to carry 
on in any steady way. Do you know I sometimes think that when we speak of 
documentary evidence that there was one item of equipment which was for- 
gotten for the soldier in France, and that was a filing cabinet? You know, 
gentlemen, as was remarked before, we were discouraged in the preparation of 
diaries and in the carrying of cameras. JI have heard a good story of one of 
our fellows who had secreted a camera in a tool cart, and then the inspecting 
officer came along. The sergeant, knowing that this camera was in this par- 
ticular tool cart, gave the key to the man owning the camera and told him to 
open the tool cart. The inspecting officer came and this sapper sergeant made 
a strenuous effort to open it and happened to break the key. He thereupon 
suggested breaking the tool cart open with an axe, but the inspecting officer 
said, “don’t bother’”—and the day was saved. Gentlemen, I hope that this 
day may be saved. I hope we are all looking at this from the same angle. In 
other words, when we see men whom we consider deserving, since we know the 
conditions under which they worked and fought in France, let us treat them 
fairly. Some of you gentlemen know about those conditions full well, and I 
think there is no one here who has not the humane instinct to do that; and, 
having that desire to do for them, there is no reason to fear what the result of 
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your deliberations will be. I think if it is found impossible for this country 
to take care of such cases as were cited this morning, that we veterans should 
know all about it, and I think we should then consider the pooling of whatever 
pensions we have to see if we cannot look after our comrades, because I tell you 
gentlemen, we have a fellow feeling for them. I appreciate being permitted to 
place this evidence before you. I sincerely hope the result of your deliberations 
will be successful and that the many men who are not even organized but who 
did fight in France and who came from either political party will receive just 
treatment because they are trying to make good in Canada to-day. 

Colonel LaFircue: I will call Major John S. Roper, Dominion 1st Vice- 
President, Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L. 

Major Joun 8. Roper: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Dominion Ist Vice-President of the Canadian Legion, and I have been 
president of the Nova Scotia command of the Canadian Legion since 1925. 
I am not an orator. Even if I were, after the eloquent remarks of General 
Sir Arthur Currie, anything that I would say would be an anti-climax. Suffice 
it to say, we in Nova Scotia are four-square behind everything General Sir 
Arthur Currie has said. He led us in war and we are prepared to let him lead 
us in peace. We are against universal pensions in Canada. We believe that 
the returned soldier who deserves his pension should not be deprived because 
it is believed that the case is on the border line, he should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. We hope you will look sympathetically upon this matter 
and that before this session is over we will get some of the things we have been 
trying to get for a long time. As an officer of the Legion I am here at your dis- 
posal and will be glad to give any information I may have. 

Colonel LaFurcue: We will ask General Ross, Dominion First Vice- 
President of the Canadian Legion, to come to the platform. 

Brig.-General A. Ross, C.M.G., D.8.0.: I appear before you as Secretary 
and Vice-President of the Canadian Legion, and in addition to that I am 
Provincial President in Saskatchewan, representing 10,000 ex-service men. I 
have a fairly recent mandate inasmuch as I was elected to that post only last 
week. The ex-service men of Saskatchewan could not express their position in 
a better way than that expressed this morning by Sir Arthur Currie. We 
endorse entirely the statements he made. I do not intend to make any further 
statement at this time, except to say that I will be here, and when you have 
the opportunity to consider the remarks of Sir Arthur Currie, I will be only too 
glad, through my experience in four years’ work with the Legion, as Branch 
President, Provincial Executive, and Dominion Officer, to offer any possible 
assistance. I shall be pleased to help to put into effect the ideal as outlined by 
Sir Arthur Currie. 

The CHamrmMan: I understand you are a member of the Judiciary, and a 
very prominent one. 

General Ross: Not prominent. 

The CHamrMan: You have legal training? 

General Ross: Yes. 

The CHarrman: I am going to ask you if you will endeavour to assist 
this committee by drafting into concrete form some suggestions that might be 
useful to this committee, and which might be incorporated in the Pension Act, 
so that we may arrive at that happy state which has been indicated to us by 
you and other persons who have addressed the committee, 

General Ross: I shall be only too pleased to do so. I have a suggestion 
that if you, on your part, could have one of your legal gentlemen, a member 
of the committee, meet with me, we might be able to help one another; our 
joint brains would be better than single brains, I would think. That idea 
belongs to Colonel LaF léche, originally. 
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Colonel LaFticue: The Dominion President of the Army and Navy 
Veterans of Canada, who addressed us this morning, asked me to invite Senator 
Griesbach to speak to this committee. 

Senator Grirspac: I am a member of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): Unofficially. 

Senator Griesnacu: Full fledged. I question the wisdom of appearing as 
a witness, in view of the fact that I subsequently must deliberate. 

The Cuamman: I do not think it is fair to ask General Griesbach to 
express his opinion now. We should be very glad to hear him, but after all 
he is in the same position as the rest of us, and no doubt he wants to form his 
own opinions, after listening to the evidence. 

Colonel LaFuEcHE: The request came from the association of which 
General Griesbach has been Dominion President, and I was only too pleased to 
bring the name forward. 

Senator Grimspacu: They did not know at that time that I was on the 


Senate committee. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: We will ask Mr. Myers, who represents the Amputa- 
tions’ Association of the Great War, to speak to us. 

Ricuarp Myers: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
been connected with the activities of the Amputations’ Association since its 
inception, and I have had the opportunity on a number of occasions to appear 
before your committee. I should like to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation for the excellent work that previous committees have done, and 
the manner in which they have received our requests. 

We have decided to place our entire program in the hands of Colonel 
LaFléche, in whom we have implicit confidence. First of all we have faith in 
him because he is a disabled soldier, like ourselves, and, secondly, we know 
from the breadth of his experience that he wi!l bring into play that wisdom 
which will be so essential in helping the committee to arrive at its decisions. 

I was immensely interested this morning, in listening to the question that 
arose as to giving the soldiers the benefit of the doubt. The first time I heard 
that expression was in Vancouver in 1920, and from that time on this question 
has been under consideration. For some reason or other it did not seem that 
the time was opportune when some effort should be made to bring the atten- 
tion of the people of this country to the fact of giving the soldier who actually 
saw service in a theatre of war the full measure of any reasonable doubt. 

The question of doubt, to my mind, represents the difference between yes 
and no. If any measure brought forward stipulated that every case must mean 
“ves”, I would certainly feel that it would be the duty of every returned 
soldier in this country to oppose it. On the other hand, if every case that came 
forward meant “no”, I would say that we would have to take the attitude it 
was not quite proper. I am going to close my remarks, but before doing so 
T should like to express a thought that has just occurred to me. I had the 
benefit of the doubt in the war to this extent, that it was only by the grace of 
God and narrow margins that I am here to tell my story. I leave that thought 
with you, gentlemen. 

Colonel LaFLicHE: We will ask Major Brown Wilkinson to speak to us. 


Captain Brown Wiixinson: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, I think Colonel LaFléche over-rated me somewhat. I never had the 
privilege of calling myself a Major, but I have been a Captain. 

I have not much to say, so far as the Army and Navy Veterans are con- 
cerned. I am a Past Dominion President of the Association, and for many 
years have been Chairman of Legislative Committees. In that capacity I trust 
I may be of some assistance to you in the course of your deliberations. I shall 
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endeavour to be here during the whole sitting of this Committee, if it is not too 
lengthy, so that any experience I may have, or any suggestions I may have in 
mind, may be at your disposal. 

So far as the Association is concerned, we are 100 per cent unanimous with 
the other soldier bodies in the presentation of our program. It was decided 
that it might be inadvisable for all of us to speak at length on every subject, 
and we are quite prepared to accept Colonel LaFléche as our spokesman. We 
will be available so that we may be consulted. 

So far as the matter of onus of proof is concerned, we have a suggestion 
which will be presented before you at a later time. This presents a very difficult 
subject for discussion. It may be that some people think that Colonel Thomp- 
son and other members of the Board are not sympathetic. That may not be 
correct, but my own personal feeling is that after a time, being only a human, 
a person might become case-hardened. JI know from my own experience the 
problems of ex-service men, having had eleven years in the thick of the fight. 
Case after case has come along, and having had so many of them I begin to 
have a little doubt in my mind whether or not I am case-hardened. I appreciate 
that only a small percentage of the cases which come before the Board are not 
deserving, but with the repetition of that small percentage from year to year 
there is an accumulation of cases without merit. Although the percentage is 
small in comparison with the large number of cases under consideration it is 
only natural for the person investigating to say, ‘Oh heck, here is another of 
those cases coming up,” and they begin to wonder if something is being “ slipped 
over’? them. Being human, we do not like anything being “ slipped over” us; 
we are prepared to go 100 per cent in a fair way, but we hate to have anyone 
impose upon us. That may explain some of the dissatisfaction. 

I do not wish to encroach upon the remarks of our spokesman, but it may 
be that one of the changes he could suggest would be the addition of gentle- 
men who have not heard quite so many of these border-line cases, and are not 
quite so case-hardened. 

I am at your disposal, gentlemen; anything I can do, any suggestions 
I can make for your assistance in the furtherance of the cause we all have at 
heart, will be a pleasure. 

Colonel LaFurcun: I will ask Mr. A. E. Moore, Dominion Chairman of 
the Canadian Legion, to come on the platform. 

Mr. A. E. Moore: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, my 
attendance this afternoon appears to me to be like bringing coals to Newcastle. 
So many of you are ex-service men, it does not create the necessity on my part to 
labour any question. You know the difficulties as well as I do. Anyone familiar 
with public life knows perfectly well that every mail brings some complaint from 
some soldier who does not consider that he has received a square deal. 

The only question that confronts the Committee is the framing of such legisla- 
tion as they deem necssary to meet the case. I want to say, as the Chairman of 
the Legion, and as a fighting man, like the padre who spoke this morning, there 
is no degree of emotion with regard to this question of the Pension Act. There is 
no desire on the part of the returned soldier of Canada that the mere fact that they 
served their country Sa be the only qualification for pension. I wish to make 
that very clear, Mr. Chi:irman, because it often happens that people who are 
making a study of the justice of the scheme are prone to disapprove of it be- 
cause they consider it is an attempt to invade the public treasury. We have on 
numerous occasions, repudiated that suggestion, and I think that the question of 
onus of proof is entirely free from any desire on the part of returned men of this 
country to, in any way, classify themselves improperly, as being entitled to 
pension, merely because of their service. 
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I do submit, however, that it is not only the duty of this Committee to deal 
with the subject, but that the proper method of procedure should be taken, as Sir 
Arthur very properly stated this morning. We have not been able to get the 
sympathetic interpretation of the Act of Parliament, in my opinion. I may be 
wrong, but I am led to that belief, because I have a case in mind which I would 
like to cite to you. 

I brought down with me a chap who has not been able to work for the last 
six months. The man suffered with a chest condition which he received in France, 
and for which a well qualified medical practitioner in the province of Ontario has 
given an affidavit to the effect that he treated this man for such condition. The 
sergeant of the medical department of his battalion, who is also a qualified 
druggist, has placed on file a sworn affidavit stating the prescription he gave the 
applicant. I regret to say that this man’s claim has been rejected, because they 
say that it is a post-war condition. 

Such an experience creates the feeling in the mind of the average returned 
man that it is not legislation we need so much as humanity, and a little less law. 


Colonel LaFLicuE: The next gentleman is Mr. Charles Brown, another 
representative of the Amputations’ Association of the Great War. 


Mr. Cuartes Brown: Mr. Chairman and members of the Parliamentary 
Committee, I have very little to say. However, I must amplify the remarks of 
Mr. Myers and Major Roper that the work of our association for the past ten 
or twelve years has been to help our returned soldiers. We have taken the 
opportunity to bring before this committee a unified program of what we would 
consider reasonable legislative amendments insofar as the returned soldiers’ 
problems of this country are concerned; and as I say, sir, we have amalgamated 
with the Legion, and other organizations on this request, and I am sure, sir, that 
the committee will realize that inasmuch as we have been able to get together we 
are sincere in our attitude, and I hope you will take our efforts and accept what 
we have proposed to bring before you in that attitude. I do not know that I have 
any more to say, except that I hope for success through the present committee. 


Colonel LaAFLEcHE: I will now call on Mr. E. W. Cornell, Dominion Vice- 
President, Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L. 

Mr. E. W. Cornett: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a disability. As the result of that disability I was forced to spend con- 
siderable time in a sanitarium. I came in contact there with many men who 
were undergoing treatment at the expense of the municipality, and I learned 
something of their history, and to me it seemed that I formed the opinion then, 
and I am still of the same opinion, that in many of these cases there was a 
reasonable doubt. I believe at this time I am still of the opinion that these 
men should have the benefit of that doubt. I am also, as the result of my life 
in the institution, of the opinion that the disabled ex-service men did not want 
attention because of service, but because of disability. 


Colonel LaFLicHe: I now call on Major Norman Dingle, representing 
the Imperial Veterans’ Section of the Legion. 


Major Norman Drincue: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for some five 
years I was president in Calgary of the Imperial Veterans of Canada and 
France. Some two years prior to our going into unity with the Canadian Legion, 
I was Dominion President of that association, and I am to-day the President of 
the Imperial Division of the Legion in the Dominion. 

We stand with the recommendation regarding the onus of proof. It would 
be a very academic discussion for anyone to get involved in, and as a result the 
committees and the representatives of different organizations, in their good judg- 
ment, decided that this should be a matter which should be considered by a 
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special committee, and I think that it was very wise because it is an academic 
discussion. There can be no doubt, surely, that the benefit of the doubt, which 
is a provision which has been accepted in the law of England since, I believe, 
the days of the Magna Charta, should be applied in dealing with ex-service men. 
There is one point that I would like to bring up for your attention and for your 
consideration, but I am not stressing it because I realize that expense to the 
taxpayer in this country is a matter which you gentlemen must take into your 
consideration, but there is one advantage which I believe that the Imperial 
ex-service man has, which the Canadian ex-service man has not got, and that 
is free hospitalization—not by government votes or government expenditures, 
but by hospitals maintained by support from various individuals. Any ex- 
service man in the old country, any ex-service man’s wife or his children are 
entitled to free hospitalization and they get it, and I suggest to you gentlemen 
that not only from the standpoint of the people of Canada to ex-service men, 
but from an economic point, we might give some consideration as to whether 
you would not have the same application under the Pension Act. You 
would not have the same application under Bill 19, by burned-out men if that 
Act should become law, if you arrest the disease before it gets to the acute 
stage. I know, gentlemen, the problems which you must face with regard to 
taxation, and because of that I am not pressing. It is not coming to you as a 
recommendation, but I would ask, purely from the standpoint of economy, 
whether or not that matter is worthy of vour consideration. I thank you very 
much. 


Mr. MacLaren: Do you suggest that hospitalization should be arranged 
for those people where disability. is not derived from service? 

Major DinetE: I do, sir. 

Mr. MacLaren: For all those who have served? 

Major DinciE: Yes, sir, for all those who have served. 

Mr. MacLaren: And irrespective of their position in life, their financial 
position? 

Major Diner: Oh, no, sir, not for a single second. I think you might go 
that far, sir, without any danger—without any danger of abuse, because I know 
as a matter of fact, and you gentlemen must know that there are many persons 
in Canada who have been entitled to pension and who have returned their 
pension checks regularly to the board. JI know, as you gentlemen should know, 
that there are men suffering from a disability, who, because of their financial 
condition, and because there is no need, have not established their claim. In the 
city of Calgary I know a chap whom I begged and implored—Colonel Tomlinson— 
who served overseas with the 10th battalion, and it was only as a result of my 
imploring him—he is financially well off—that he has now established his 
disability. I think, sir, you could go to the greatest extent, and with the privilege 
extended, there would not be abuse. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand you to suggest that the wives and children 
of ex-service men should also be included? 


Major DineiE: Yes, they should be included. 
Mr. ApsHEAp: It is done in England? 


Major DineuE: Yes, it is done in England. It is done in England because 
there are free hospitals, not because of the government. 


Mr. ApsHmap: Is it charity? 
Major DincitE: Not necessarily. I will not say that. Because they all 


give—the man who receives the treatment, whose wife receives treatment, sub- 
scribes. 


Mr. McIntosH: What is the membership of your organization? 
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_ Major Dinete: In Canada, 3,000. In some places we have clubs, Win- 
nipeg, Calgary and Vancouver; in other places we have small branches where 
they meet possibly once a month, and bring in recommendations. 

The CHamMman: How does the free hospitalization in England differ from 
free hospitalization here? I am under the impression that we have in parts 
of the country free hospitalization to all persons whether soldiers or not. 

Mr. McGisson: If they haven’t money, they go to hospital. 

Colonel LaFLicHe: May I point out that that is hardly a point we are 
supposed to talk on. It is the introduction of a new subject, and I may say, 
so as to clear the minds of the committee, that this is something upon which 
the Legion, or, at least, its representatives, reserve comment. I do not think we 
are ready to come to that point yet. 

Major Dinete: I think I made myself quite clear. I know that in the 
city of Calgary a person cannot be admitted to hospital unless in advance a sum 
of money is paid. What the conditions are in other parts of Canada I do not 
know. I know, however, that in the city of Calgary money is demanded in 
advance. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: That is not true in Ontario. 

Mr. McGrieon: I doubt if it is true in the west. 

Mr. ApsHeap: I do not think they turn anybody out. 


Colonel LAFLicHE: May I call Mr. Eli E. Spencer, representing the Mani- 
toba Command of the Canadian Legion. 

Mr. Ext KE. Spencer: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
going to suggest to you, to come to the root of what I propose to speak on, that 
if I were an applicant for a pension and were given the option of whether I 
would prefer the onus of proof suggestion, or the benefit of the doubt, that, in 
fact, there is not much to chose from, because the onus of proof would probably 
be as easily shifted as that burden which is put on the soldier to produce the 
evidence now to establish his right to pension. As has been stated, the policy 
of the Legion and the other organizations that have been represented, is not 
that the flood-gates would be opened and that service and disability after dis- 
charge would entitle a man to a pension—I know conditions provoke suggestions, 
and suggestions may be warranted, in view of conditions—but rather than 
tempt the ex-service man, I would suggest to you, as a more sound principle, 
that that doubt which there might exist, be satisfied by the circumstances and 
the general evidence which is available, and the man’s right to pension be 
admitted. I do not think I can say more at this time. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: May I ask Colonel C. H. Ackerman, President of the 
Ontario Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion, to speak. 

Colonel C. H. AckerMAN: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we, I understand, 
have been called before this committee to-day particularly for the purpose of 
discussing this one question, the onus of proof. I see that previous speakers, 
however, have passed that responsibility on to our spokesman, Colonel LaF leche, 


and I am going to ask that I may be permitted to do the same thing. Now, I | 


have the honour and the responsibility of representing the Canadian Legion of 
the British Empire Service League in the province of Ontario. We have a 
membership of some 30,000 men. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to say 
that in the province cf Ontario to-day there is a united spirit amongst ex-service 
men such as we have never enjoyed. Now, I would like very briefly to just tell 
you what my position is, and what the position of my associates in this returned 
soldier work is. When Ear] Haig turned over to Marshall Foch the responsibility 
of the command of the allied armies, you remember he made the statement 
“Many of us to-day are tired; we must stand and fight with our backs to ae 
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wall.” That, gentlemen, is the position that a great many of us are in, who 
have been striving for years to introduce into civil life the very finest that 
existed in the Canadian Corps while the war was on. I think we are coming 
to that point now. With the sympathy and support of Parliament, with the 
_ knowledge that you gentlemen all have and must have, of our problems, I know 
that that condition is going to be actually brought into existence. Now, to 
those who have been particularly interested in returned solders’ different prob- 
lems, there is one that I regard as of vital importance to Canada, as a nation. 
We have heard of these burned-out cases. I might say that this gathering of 
ex-service men here are going to express themselves as opposed to that expres- 
sion being used to apply in the case of a man who is unemployed and non- 
pensionable. We must remember that many of these men are raising families; 
they have young lads coming along who are growing up now into manhood, 
and we are afraid that that expression “burned-out” may possibly be carried 
on and the oncoming generation will be made to feel that their fathers were 
burned-out or washed-out men; and, although his condition is that, we do not 
like the expression used. 

Now, I have nothing more to say except this, that this program which is 
being submitted to you, is the considered opinion of all ex-service bodies. 
Unfortunately, the time has not been given to go through the entire Dominion 
of Canada, but what time has been spent on it in Ottawa has been time very 
well spent. Very many hours have been spent upon it, and yesterday I had the 
satisfaction, for the first time since I have been associated with problems 
having to do with ex-service men, of seeing six ex-soldier organizations stand 
and unanimously place the responsibility for directing the program, upon the 
shoulders of our worthy president, Colonel LaF leche. 

Now, I am assured of the success of your deliberations, Mr. Chairman. 
I cannot help but be impressed because of the fact that the Chairman of this 
Committee, one of our bravest men, belonged to the best battalion that Canada 
ever sent across to France. 


Colonel] LaFiEcueE: I will call on Mr. Arthur Wakelyn, representing the 
Alberta Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion. 


Mr. ArrHur Waxketyn: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I understand that 
we are concerned chiefly at this particular moment with the discussion of the 
onus of proof. In that connection, I wish to be very, very brief indeed; and 
in coming to the point, I would mention the fact that I am what might be 
termed a veteran of veterans, for the reason that I have been engaged in the 
problems of veterans ever since the war was over—not on the departmental 
side, but on the soldiers’ side. 

Now, I look at the question of the onus of proof in this light: I have had 
great difficulty to determine whether the onus of proof is better than the 
sympathetic attitude, or, whether, vice versa, the sympathetic attitude is worth 
more than the onus of proof. But I think the real dividing line in the issue 
is as to who is to determine this particular attitude if you go after the question 
of sympathetic attitude, for the reason that several years ago we had the 
meritorious clause which many of us thought was a great solution to all our 
troubles and difficulties. I think I am right in saying that there were only 
five cases granted last year under the meritorious clause, and that was intended, 
as I understood it, to be a compassionate clause to cover a multitude of sins 
so far as the Board was concerned. So far as our committee is concerned, we 
are all behind our leader, Colonel LaF leche, and I think I am safe in saying 
that we give him our absolute assurance, and instead of laying before you the 
individual cases I have had to contend with, or some of them, I prefer to do 
the rest of our work with our leader. 
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Colonel LaFiiécHE: I will now call on Dr. G. B. Peat, representing the 
New Brunswick Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion. 


Dr. G. B. Pear: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the discussion on the onus of 
proof and that sort of thing, has brought such a consensus of opinion from all the 
representatives, that I think there need be very little said about that. Speaking 
for New Brunswick, I may say that there is nothing farther from our minds than 
that there should be any question of universal pension, or anything along that 
line, as regards the benefit of the doubt, or the onus of proof. We feel that 
this is largely a question of sympathetic consideration. The impression down 
there is that if the Board of Pension Commissioners devoted as much time and 
attention to giving the men their rights and to advising them on points in their 
favour as they do in finding points against them, the problem would be in large 
part solved. I might speak on this subject because I was on the Pensions 
Board for a while and went down to New Brunswick where I did pension work 
for some time. I wish to say this on behalf of all the men with whom I came 
in contact at that time because in the early part of 1919 they were accused of 
having Bolshevist and socialistic tendencies. I must say that in examining men 
and in awarding pensions I had no trouble whatever, I found them a splendid 
bunch to get along with. For the last ten years I have had a continual string 
of men complaining about the treatment they have received when disability was 
claimed. For example, I have gathered in a little over a month sixty cases of 
complaint. Some of these cases are most distressing and heartrending. Just 
the day before I came away I had the case of a man who had become practically 
blind and he was receiving hardly any pension at all. He was trying to get 
along with the earnings of his wife. In that family there was a small child 
sick. They did not know where to get a doctor, and got a gentleman around 
town to send his doctor down, and he found them in frightful shape. When 
she applied for relief she was treated, so the secretary of the Legion for New 
Brunswick told me, in a very discourteous manner. 

Just for a few minutes I might say what the cases are and where they have 
taken place. I have tabulated these cases: 


1. The case of undoubted and undisputed disability where there is an in- 
sufficient pension. I have a large number of those. 

2. The case of undoubted disability where the B.P.C. will not admit con- 
tracted on active service. 

3. The case of undoubted and undisputed disability which was contracted 
on active service and the B.P.C. maintains it is pre-war or post-war condition. 
There are a good many of those. 

4. Cases of disputed disability where the certificate of reputable physicians 
and of employers, C.O’s and O.C’s of companies and battalions are absolutely 
ignored by the B.P.C. I have many of those men, and cannot figure out why 
that should be. 

5. Cases where the B.P.C. claims V.D.S. Syphilis is the main cause, there 
are a number of those that we feel they are drawing a long bow to try to make 
syphilis the blame for those obscure conditions. 

6. Cases turned down by the appeal board with no come-back. That is 
the class of case that has come before the appeal board, and if turned down they 
have absolutely no come-back unless within a year they can produce evidence 
of disability. There is no come-back except through the B.P.C. 

7. Cases where disability has been admitted and pension given, but only 
for the past year or so when it should be retroactive. There is a large number of 
cases where the pension has been awarded by the Appeal Board or the pension 
board, and it is quite evident disability was contracted on active service, and 
they should get their pension, but they did not. Why did they not? I have 
several of those cases. 


he 
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8. Another type of case is the lack of treatment by the D.S.C.R. That of 
course opens another question. 

As far as I can see that gives the cases tabulated in the form they should be, 
considered; all cases have to be considered in that way. The only other thing 
that I want to take up before the committee is a rather anomalous condition 
regarding pensions in my own particular district—a condition that exists no- 
where else in the Dominion, 

Mr. MacLaren: Will the doctor have an opportunity of bringing forward 
these other particulars? 

Colonel LaFi&cur; I asked Dr. Peat to place the cases on record this 
afternoon so that we might have something to proceed with later. 

Mr. MacLaren: I would like him to have the opportunity to give some 
particulars of the investigation he made. 


Dr. Pear: I do not want to bring up any special case other than to illustrate 
a certain type. 


The CuairmMan: What about exceptional conditions in New Brunswick, 
which do not exist anywhere else? We want to hear that. 


Dr. Prar: I made out a report. While I am speaking about it I had better 
clear up the question, onus of proof or henefit of the doubt. We had all con- 
sidered and talked this over, but I felt that the chairman, in his opening remarks, 
when he stated that the men should receive the benefit of the doubt, that he 
made the point that we all wish, and that General Currie followed up so well, 
and I think it really would be a waste of time for me to say anything on that 
except to say that Colonel LaF leche will be glad to follow his lead, and whatever 
he says on behalf of my branch I would heartily concur in. 

In regard to this other matter, these facts were all gathered from the pen- 
sion reports that I had sent to me and they are all gleaned from them. In making 
the report I was simply giving the facts and figures so that the conclusion can 
be drawn. The number of enlistments for every province and their percentage; 
the enlistments for the Dominion, the percentage of pensions for each province 
and the percentage of pensioners, that is the whole thing. I do not think it is 
necessary to give all the facts and figures for each province, 


The CHarrMAN: It can be read into the record. 


Dr. Peat: I just want to bring out the lack of comparison between the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick and, say, the nearest province to New Brunswick, inde- 
pendent of the number of enlistments. That is, for example, New Brunswick 
has 25,864 enlistments, or 4-2/3 per cent; Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, 33,342 or 54 per cent, of which Prince Edward Island had a little over 
5,000. I will pass over the other facts until the year 1929. The number of pen- 
sioners in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 3,148; and in New Brunswick, 
1,569. Where the enlistments were practically the same as in New Brunswick, 
those figures show there were only half the number of pensioners and the annual 
liability for pension in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island is $1,515,835, 
New Brunswick, $787,143. The number of dependent pensioners was 1,270 for 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 684 for New Brunswick. That gives 
an idea of the discrepancy. Then the percentages for Ontario run practically 
right straight through 30 per cent dependents and pensions, enlistments 41 per 
cent. New Brunswick, 34 per cent dependents and 3 per cent pensions, and 
4-1/3 per cent enlistments. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have 6 per 
cent dependents and pensions, and only 44 per cent enlistments. That is what I 
want to bring out, there is some unaccountable discrepancy, because where we 
have practically the same number of enlistments it gets but half the pensions and 
dependents. There may be some explanation, we do not know what it is and we 
would like the committee to know that fact. 
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The CuatrMan: Do you draw any deductions from those figures? 

Dr. Peat: Yes, I have drawn deductions. 

Mr. McGrsson: Would not the pensions be due to disability? 

Dr. Peat: The other provinces run—their percentages run almost in the 
ratio. There is no ratio in New Brunswick, we cannot see why that should be 
when we know the number of enlistments. 

Mr. MacLaren: Has it appeared to you that there were less pensions 
granted which led vou to make this investigation? 

Dr. Peat: Yes, there were so mary complaints from men and pensioners 
that I looked into the whole matter. They asked me so I took the pension 
records, and looked into the whole thing. We cannot explain it—it would seem 
unaccountable. 

Mr. MacLaren: But do the figures show that New Brunswick is getting 
a much lower percentage of pensions than the other provinces? 


Dr. Pear: Yes, it does. 

The CratrMsNn: They are fine, healthy men, from New Brunswick. 

Dr. Pear: It is a question of disability. 

Mr. MacLaren: That is why it is all the more striking. 

The CuarrMan: Would you file-the figures? 

Dr. Prat: Yes, I would like to file those figures, and the whole report, but 
you probably do not want me to go into it. 

Mr. Maclaren: Has the attention of the Pensions Board been drawn to 
these statistics. 

Dr. Pear: I sent a copy to the minister some months ago. 


The CuarrMAn: I think perhaps there are certain deductions. As I see 
it, you do draw certain deductions, do you not? 


Dr. Prat: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: Perhaps you had better state them. I do not think it is 
fair to put this report into the record without having heard your conclusions. 
If there are any conclusions to be drawn or discussion with regard to discrimina- 
tion, to put it frankly, I take it the witness is endeavouring to show that there 
has been discrimination against New Brunswick. I would like you to give your 
conclusions. 

Dr. Pear: I will give you the figures. Now, in taking another view of 
the situation, we find that the number of ex-soldiers on the strength of treat- 
ment to September 14, 1929, was 172 for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, | 
and 63 for New Brunswick, and, again, the number of men receiving relief 
during the vear ending March 31, 1929, was 220 for Nova Scotia and relief was 
issued 845 times. In New Brunswick only 82 received aid, and relief was issued 
449 times, while the amounts involved were $3,854.42 for New Brunswick and 
$10,272.91 for Nova Scotia. 

In New Brunswick as on March 31, 1928, there were 1,373 pensioners and 
of these 504 were permanent. In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island there 
were 2,272 pensioners and 960 permanents. When one considers that in a 
disease such as tuberculosis the numbers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
approximate much more closely, namely, 38 for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and 29 for New Brunswick, it shows that the other types have been 
altogether unnecessary discrepancy. This is again shown by the distribution 
of assets by the provinces. We find the Vetcraft stores, New Brunswick, getting 
$451.94, and Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island getting $18,784.67. 

Now when we look at the staff needed to take care of the returned men, 
we find listed for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
147, and of these there are in New Brunswick 44. This can only be explained 
in one of several ways, first the case of a man that may not be applying. 
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Mr. THorson: Have you any figures of the applications by provinces? 
De Pear: No 
Mr. THorson: Would that not be one explanation? 


Dr. Peat: That may be. In the second place, they may not be receiv- 
ing proper consideration in their own units, that is, that either their con- 
dition is not adequately described or their pensionable disability is reckoned 
too low; or third, there is lack of proper consideration or direct bias at 
headquarters at Ottawa. From the number of complaints we all have knowl- 
edge of, it would seem that the first condition could be ruled out, namely, 
that of the men not applying. This leaves only two other conditions to 
consider, and whether ony one of these is the cause, or a mixture of both, 
can only be judged from past years. We know that Ottawa has never shown 
a very sympathetic outlook with the men. How much of this points to 
Ottawa itself, or is a consequence of the viewpoint of the local branch is a 
matter for further consideration. It would seem that, instead of justice being 
tempered with mercy, as was and is intended by the Pension Act, the opposite 
course is pursued. All sorts of excuses are trumped up. A favourite phrase is 
“ore-war disability,” a catchword that might conceivably apply to those joining 
in the last year or year and a half of the war, but utterly silly when applied to 
men of 1914, 1915 and 1916. During the first two years of the war, we all 
know that medical histories were of the most meagre nature or utterly lacking, 
and now not only is the burden of proof thrown on the applicant, but his 
word is doubted as is also any evidence he brings forward from officers or 
fellow soldiers. 

Then this other matter, the orthopaedic department was removed, and 
had to be fixed up again. I may say I have individual cases to follow out all 
these points, but the report can be attached. 


The Cuatrman: I think the main point is that there has been some dis- 
crimination against New Brunswick based on bias on the part of the board 
in favour of Nova Scotia. Do you consider Nova Scotia should have less 
pensions? 

Dr. PeatT:’ No, I am not suggesting that, 1 am simply laying this be- 
fore you. 

Mr. MacLaren: I understood that the number of pensions received 
would be much less than in the other provinces, compared with Nova Scotia 
which has somewhat less population, but I think his finding as to the other 
provinces applies as well. Is that right? 

Ore Prar:” Yes: 


The CuarrMan: I do not think there is any objection to that statement 
being filed. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: You stated in your opening remarks that it appeared to 
be the case that the Pensions Board gave more time trying to find obstacles 
for pensioners than in helping them out. 


Dr. Peat: That is the impression one would get. 
Mr. ApsHEap: Is that the prevailing opinion? 
Dr. Peat: Yes. That is the prevailing opinion. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: Has that been referred to Colonel LaFléche with the 
other matters? 

Dr Peary Nes, irom my ‘district: 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): Have you a hospital in New Brunswick for 
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Dro Peary -¢ Yesssin: 

Mr. MacLaren: Lancaster Military Hospital. 

Dr. Pear: Yes. It is a matter of complaint that is being brought before 
me all the time and I was asked to make a report concerning 1t. 

Mr. McGrsson: You say that evidently the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners is more concerned in finding obstacles than giving assistance. What 
have you got to suggest as a remedy? 

Dr. Peat: Personally I think if you had an enlarged board of men, 
possibly medical men of experience who have been at the front and have seen 


the conditions through which these men have gone; men who have seen them 
come in after the first battle of Ypres, when their buttons were covered with 


verdigris and with froth pouring out of their mouths on account of having been 
gassed, seeing them all covered with mud and pieces of cloth had to be picked 
out of their wounds, if you had men who had seen that and can visualize those 
conditions when they see the report they could read that into them and see 
those men as they now are when they come up to get a pension. 

Mr. McGisson: Your complaint is as to the personnel of the board. 

Dr. Pear: Either that or their way of looking at things. I would not 
attack the personnel of the board at all, but it is their way of looking at things. 
I certainly would not want to make any complaint against any persons. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): You were with one of the units? 

Dr. Peat: Yes, I was at the clearing station, first C.CS. 

Colonel LaFLicHE: Mr. Chairman, might I make a very brief statement 
about this matter generally. It is understood, of course, that we will take up 
these cases later, but I want to say that Dr. Peat has brought out a most inter- 
esting situation, and one that does demand some explanation I would submit. 
Dr. Peat told you that he had sent me a copy of this memorandum, and 
T remember having studied it—I am not ready to speak finally on it—but if 
I remember correctly the situation was this. This was 1929 condition of affairs, 
taking the enlistments by provinces and comparing them with a number of 
pensions granted in the provinces, the respective figures for the provinces came 
out something like this. I wish to repeat, I do not submit this as final, or 
necessarily the correct figures. The province of Quebec was the lowest of 
all, taking 100 as a par figure. In the province of Quebec 47 per cent, New 
Brunswick, 64 per cent, Ontario about 80 per cent. 


Mr. THorson: Enlistments or pensions? 

Colonel LaFticHe: The ratio of pensioners to enlistments by provinces. 

Mr. THorson: Ratio only of pensioners to enlistments? 

Colonel LaFL&cHE: By provinces as I figured it out, and as I remember 
it, I may be slightly wrong. There was 47 per cent Quebec, 64 per cent in 
New Brunswick. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I may misunderstand. Do you mean 64 per cent 
of the enlistments in the province of New Brunswick now get pensions? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: No. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Explain the ratio. 

Colonel LaFiicue: No, I haven’t a set formula, but let me try again. 

Mr. MacLaren: Would it not be better to get the correct figures? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: We must arrive at some explanation at least, and 
I want to state this now. No, Dr. Manion, I mean taking the enlistments by 
provinces then you find what is the percentage, say, for Ontario, of the total 
number of enlistments in that province to the total number of all Canadian 
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enlistments, and you find a ratio; it is 41 per cent. Then take the number of 

pensions awarded in the province of Ontario, I forget the percentage, and you 

take the percentage of the total number of pensions granted in Canada, then 

comparing the two percentages you take a ratio from the two percentages. 
Hon. Mr. Manton: I follow. 


Mr. McGisson: Would it not be more fair to take the applications for 
pensions? 

Colonel LaFL&kcue: They are not available. 

Mr. McGrizepon: Surely they could be obtained from the Pensions Board. 

Colonel LaFLicuE: But we are speaking of what is public property, the 
information as contained in the pensions report. It is an interesting study. 
Province of Quebec 41 per cent, in New Brunswick 64 per cent, in Ontario 
about 80 per cent, in Manitoba about 88 per cent, in Saskatchewan about the 
same, 88 per cent, in Alberta 100, par, in British Columbia 100, par. Coming 
back to the Atlantic coast, taking Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island one 
finds that they have gone above par, 105. 

Mr. McGisson: Might that not be explained, I do not say that it would, 
but might they not have enlisted for a longer period? 

Colonel LaFitacHeE: I do not know. 

The Cuarrman: They might have moved out of the country; that is one 
of the maritime grievances, they have gone to the West. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: I simply want to put this on the record now, so we 
can refer to it. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): You cannot take the number of units in each. 
division. 

Colonel LaFLrcHe: I stated in the beginning of my remarks that I am 
not prepared to give my opinion, but I want to give roughly the percentage of 
all provinces, so when we do come to it we will remember there is this difference. 

Mr. ArtHurs: Your figures represent the pensions for each year. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Undoubtedly. 


Mr. Artiturs: That has nothing to do with the residence of the pensioner 
at the time the pension was granted? 


Colonel LaFitEcHE: No. 


The Cuatrman: There may have been a large movement of the population. 
Colonel LAFLECHE: Yes. 


Dr. Peat: Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that I consider there has 
been discrimination against New Brunswick, that was not my opinion at all. 
What I say is, there is an anomalous condition which we could not under- 
stand. We are trying to find an explanation for it, but cannot. 


Colonel LaFiEcun: I will now call upon Mr. Harry Bray, President of the 
Toronto and District Command of the Canadian Legion. 


Mr. Harry Bray: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I hope I 
understand that we should confine our remarks to-day to the question of the onus 
of proof. I understand, however, that some of the speakers have left that; 
and I would like to say that we, in Toronto, are unanimous behind the proposal 
which will be placed before this committee on behalf of all the organizations; but 
so far we feel that we could not support the idea of placing the onus of disproof 
on the Board of Pension Commissioners. At the same time, looking for a solution, 
and having in mind particularly the fact that there is a class of case that is not 
provided for now in the Pension Act as it stands, we want—and I am asked to 
say—that nothing be allowed to take precedence over the question of amending 
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the Pension Act to meet this problem in any way. We feel that if, by reason of 
the man’s length and nature of his service he is now suffering a disability that 
he should be given a pension by right, nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with that right at any time. We feel that wherever measures are introduced 
to take care of that class of man there is just a possibility that either he himself 
may not see fit to press his claim, or those charged with the administration of the 
statute, feeling that the provisions have been provided, might—I will not say 
take less interest in his claim—but they might feel that he is being cared for. A 
good deal has been said about the Board of Pension Commissioners to-day, and 
I think that—I am speaking on behalf of the organized body I represent—I think 
we would do well to analyze our position in the matter. We have a responsibility 
which is to see to it that these claims are laid properly before the body charged to 
rule upon them, and I think this committee can help a great deal in that connec- 
tion. I think they should make it easier in some manner to extend the facilities 
provided for those people that have to get their cases prepared and presented, and 
I feel you would be going a long way by providing those facilities. I would 
like to ask, sir, that the committee very seriously consider this, and I think I 
speak with some experience in saying that I have in mind the fact that people 
charged with getting these cases ready to-day, are literally inundated with claims, 
and I say that it is physically impossible for these people to get the claims in 
proper shape, so that we should be a little tardy about condemning too much 
those people who have the statute to interpret and administer on behalf of the 
country. I do not think there is anything more, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee, I desire to say, but I do sincerely hope that you will give very, 
very careful consideration to my last suggestion. 

Sir Eucene Fisrr: Could you specify a little more fully what kind of 
facilities you have in mind? 

Mr. Bray: One would have to go into an extended discussion; but you 
know the facilities that are now available. There are the official soldiers’ advisers, 
who are doing splendid work. 

“Mr. THorson: You would suggest an increase in their number? 

Mr. Bray: The Dominion President tells me that they have suggested a 
name, but I think that the staff of the soldiers’ advisers should be increased. 
I think, as a matter of fact, we should have men investigators. I think they 
should be given money—at least, there should be at their disposal a fund whereby 
they might obtain the best medical opinion of the country where there is a 
difference of opinion in regard to diagnosis. I think we should have it done 
by those people who are charged with getting a case ready rather than going to 
the Board and having a squabble with them as to the question of diagnosis. 
All these cases should be cleaned up before the case is laid before the people 
who are charged to rule upon it, because, otherwise, it only clouds the issue. 

Colonel LaFiEcueE: I will now call upon Mr. James J. Leightizer, repre- 
senting the Prince Edward Island Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion. 

James J. LeiagutTizer: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not my intention 
to take up very much of your time this afternoon, because I think the case has 
been very ably laid before you this morning by General Sir Arthur Currie. I 
might state some individual eases of what we feel are injustices. I might even 
paint a picture along the lines of that depicted by Sir Arthur this morning, and 
I believe it is possible for me to do so, which would bring tears to the eyes of the 
committee; but looking over the committee this morning, when they were 
listening to Sir Arthur, I was quite convinced in my mind that the sympathetic 
idea which the returned men are looking for to-day, is in that committee. 

It is very far from the ideas of returned men to throw open the flood-gate 
and ask that every man be given a pension. We have in view the responsibility 
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of this committee to Parliament, and also the responsibility of Parliament to the 
people as regards the expending of taxes. We do, however, feel that a sympathetic 
attitude should be taken and the benefit of that doubt should go to the returned 
man applying for pension. 

Now, I do not think there is anything further I can say. I do not wish 
to go over ground that has already been covered. What we are looking for, 
gentlemen, is a measure of British fair play, justice, and nothing else; and if 
the hands of the Pensions Board have been tied by the legislation already 
passed, no criticism from our province, nor from any other province, is being 
directly hurley at the Board of Pensions Commissioners. I believe they are 
men who are trying to do their duty, but if the law ties their hands in such a 
manner that they cannot give sympathetic consideration and the benefit of 
reasonable doubt, then I believe the ideas which our president, Colonel La- 
Fleche, will place before you in concrete form, will supply some suggestions to 
remedy that condition. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: I will now call on Captain C. P. Gilman, representing 
the Tuberculous Veterans’ Section of the Canadian Legion. 


Captain C. P. Ginman: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I will not keep you very long. I wish to say that this is a matter 
which affects our men very, very much because we represent the tubercular 
men in sanitarium and out of sanitarium in Canada, and we think it is worth 
while to put before you our official stand on this question in the form of a 
report :— 


TUBERCULOUS VETERANS’ SECTION OF THE CANADIAN 
LEGION, Sections’ Stand on Onus of Proof. 


In February 1928, the Tuberculous Veterans’ Section of the Can- 
adian Legion of the B.E.S.L. submitted a recommendation to the 
Parliamentary Committee which, in effect, placed the onus of proof, in 
cases of disease of slow progression, upon the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. 

Anyone carefully reading our argument on that day will under- 
stand from the particular cases submitted, that we were endeavouring 
to show that the benefit of the doubt was not being given by the Board 
of Pension Commissioners at that time, and that our action in pre- 
senting our recommendation was the result of desperation in that we 
felt that something almost revolutionary must be suggested in order 
that the condition might be remedied. 

We believe to-day that if the recommendation presently being sub- 
mitted by the Canadian Legion both as to legislation and administration 
are given effect that the disabled returned men and their dependents 
will be fairly adequately taken care of. 

If this is not done then the suggestion of removing the onus of 
proof from the man and placing it upon the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners must be seriously considered. 

We, representing probably the largest body of disabled ex-service 
men, feeling our responsibility, yet cannot agree that this is the best 
course of action, unless, as we say, the other means suggested by the 
Legion, are denied. 


Colonel LaFiEicue: I will now call on Mr. McIntyre Hood, member 
of the Ontario Provincial Command, Canadian Legion. 

Mr. McIntyre Hoop: Mr. Chairman and honorable meinbers of the com- 
mittee, I have the privilege of serving my fellow ex-service men, as a member 
of the Ontario Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion, and coming from 
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a highly industrialized city like Oshawa, I come very closely in contact with 
men who are thrown aside in the labour market by reason of disability, some- 
times pensionable, very often unpensionable. It was mentioned this morning 
by our corps commander, General Sir Arthur Currie, and by Captain Sidney 
Lambert, that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction apparent in the minds 
of ex-service men, and also in the minds of the people of Canada as a whole. 
In my association with these disabled men, and particularly with those disabled 
men who have found themselves under the present regulations. non-pensionable, 
the spirit of dissatisfaction is not the one which causes me the most concern. 
There is a deeper spirit with which I think we have every reason to be con- 
cerned—a spirit of desolation, of hopelessness. These men feel that when they 
went into the battle areas and served their country in its time of need, they 
were grasped by the hand of some relentless foe which crushed out of them their 
ambition, their hope, their life itself, and threw them ruthlessly upon the door- 
step of some charitable institution. That was the feeling of the men, who, by 
reason of disability, are unable to secure employment and are yet declared non- 
pensionable. They are as men without hope, and yet, in this year, 1930, 12, 13, 
14 years after they served their country, they look to you, gentlemen of this 
committee, as the repayment of the hopes which they had on enlistment, that 
when they came back from the struggle they and their dependents would be 
looked after. There is, I believe, a solution of the problem, I believe that 
solution will be found in the suggestions which will be placed before you for 
consideration by our worthy spokesman, Colonel LaFleche. There are four 
principles which I believe, if applied, would satisfy those who are concerned 
about changing the onus of proof: two principles of common sense, and two 
principles of law. The first principle of common sense is that there should be 
the most thorough, fair, painstaking and careful preparation in the presentation 
of every application going before the Board of Pension Commissioners. The 
Board of Pension Commissioners have, indeed, a task which is difficult, because 
in many cases in which they feel impelled to refuse, the application takes the 
form of a letter sent to the Board by individual soldiers without any further 
investigation, or any proper preparation of evidence, and the logical and natural 
result is the refusal of the pension. Following the proper presentation and 
preparation, there must be the proper machinery for the handling of those 
applications and the proper application of mind and spirit on the part of those 
involved in that machinery. It will mean, before justice can be done, an 
extension of the existing machinery, and I feel that the suggestion made by our 
Corps Commander, Sir Arthur, this morning, regarding the extension of facilities 
for Pension and Appeal Boards are worthy of great consideration. His idea, 
based, perhaps, on the principle used in our courts in the cases of judges who 
travel_—in this instance there would be quorums of the Pension Board who 
would sit in the east, centre and west, with an Appeal section of the board 
sitting at Ottawa—might very well meet the necessities of the case. 

And then we come to the two principles of law, the application of which, to 
the situation, would bring a considerable measure of relief. First of all, there 
is the law of the acceptance of circumstantial evidence, and, secondly, the law 
which has also been mentioned to-day very frequently—the law that in all 
cases the applicant shall be given the full benefit of any reasonable doubt. These 
four principles I feel, if accepted along with the suggestions which will be made 
to your committee by our spokesman and the others who will be associated with 
him in the presentation of those suggestions, will, I think, bring to the ex- 
service men of Canada who are now suffering harship because they served their 
country so well, will bring out oi their desolation the spirit of hope and a 
revival of that splendid British spirit of sticking to it and doing the best one 
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can for oneself, and one’s country that was so apparent in those men when they 
went away, but which has been stifled because of the hopelessness of the 
situation in which they are finding themselves to-day. 

Colonel LaFLicHuE: We now come to the last witness. Before naming him 
I might say that I think at the next sitting we can make better progress because 
we will present these items, one by one, and they will be presented usually only 
by one person. Mr. J. R. Bowler, General Secretary of the Canadian Legion, 
will, on my behalf, present certain suggestions to the committee. 


Mr. J. R. Bowzer: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, perhaps 
I should explain that for the past six years I have been official soldiers’ advisor 
in the province of Manitoba, and for two years I was honoured with the pre- 
sidency of the Winnipeg branch of the Canadian Legion. 

I understand that at this time I am to confine my remarks to the question 
commonly referred to as the onus of proof. I think everyone will admit that 
the people who framed the existing Pension Act intended that under it every 
applicant for pension should be given the fullest possible measure of benefit 
of the doubt. I think it is equally clear that to-day a very substantial body of 
opinion, not confined to soldiers alone, believe that the Pension Act in that 
respect has failed; that the men to-day are not, for some reason, receiving the 
benefit of the doubt that they ought to receive. I think this committee is 
expected to suggest a remedy for this situation. Remedies lie in two directions, 
either by way of reorganized administration or by legislation. The position, I 
think, that we in the Legion wish to make clear to the Committee is that while 
we most emphatically desire that the Pension Act be amended in such a way as 
will carry out what it was intended to accomplish, nevertheless, we do not desire 
any legislation which will go any further than granting a full measure of 
benefit of the doubt. It is necessary to say that because there seems to have 
been created an illusion that the soldiers have in mind legislation of such a 
nature that gets entirely away from the intention of the Pension Act which, 
after all, is a pension for war disability and for deaths resulting from war dis- 
ability and means legislation opening up a new field of pensions based on 
service alone and not upon disability. I think that one of our purposes here 
to-day is to make it clear beyond any shadow of doubt that such an idea is not 
in our minds at all and never has been; that such amendment as will satisfy us 
will be on that will, as I previously said, give to the men the benefit of the 
doubt which I believe he is not getting to-day and which we think he ought to 
get. 

Colonel LaF léche reminds me that there is a resolution included in our pro- 
gram which may be of assistance to the Committee in that regard. In order 
to save time Colonel LaF leche asked me to read it to the Committee and to file 
with you, sir, a resolution which was passed yesterday at a joint meeting of 
the federal organizations represented here, by which we propose to offer our 
services. We propose a method of offering our best assistance in helping the 
Committee to arrive at conclusions. The resolution is: 

“That if asked to suggest a formula which will give the benefit of 
doubt, the members of this delegation suggest that the chairman state— 
that is Colonel LaFléeche states—that we would prefer to appoint a 
small committee of three to meet a subcommittee of the Special Par- 
lamentary Committee to discuss possible amendments which would give 
effect to the general policy recommended, 

Such committee from the delegation to be selected by the Heads— 
that is the presidents—of delegations here represented.” 


Mr. MacLaren: What do you suggest this committee would do? 
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Mr. Bow.er: The intention of it is that if the committee so desires, the 
heads of the different organizations here will name a subcommittee of them- 
selves to confer with any subcommittee that you gentlemen choose to appoint, 
if that would be of assistance in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. MacLaren: What is your object when you do that? 

Mr. Bowter: If it is decided to attempt to meet the question by way of 
an amendment to the Pension Act, we are suggesting that our subcommittee would 
be glad, if they are asked, and if they could be of assistance, to put their 
services at the disposal of the committee on this particular point, of the onus 
of proof. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): Has not the Legion already got amendments to 
offer for that? Is Colonel LaFléche not going to offer an amendment? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: I hoped to save time, Mr. Chairman, we have no 
amendment, or no phraseology, no formula to offer this committee in so far as 
the onus of proof is concerned. If the committee desire to recommend to the 
House a formula for that purpose, then we have the honour to offer to the com- 
mittee three of our legal men to confer with, say, a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You have not the amendment prepared yet? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: No, we have not. We are prepared however, to 
work on it if you wish to ask us to do it. 

The CHARMAN: We meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. I would 
suggest to the members of the committee that we diseuss this resolution from 
the soldier bodies at our meeting to-morrow, the first thing, and see whether or 
not the committee will accept the suggestion of naming a subcommittee to 
meet with the soldiers’ subcommittee in order to see if we can draft some such 
amendment to the Act as we all hope. ; 

Sir Eucene Fisrer: I understand that the Pension Board themselves had 
some suggestions to make on the point, I understood that from the Minister the 
other day, that they were prepared to make some suggestions on that special 
point. 

The CHairMAN: Not as to the onus of proof; rather as to amendments to 
the Pension Act, I understood. However, we will find that out by to-morrow 
morning. We will meet in Room 429. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, March 28, at 11 o’clock am. 


Fripay, Marcu 28, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CuHatrman: I have a number of communications, first, a resolution 
passed by the National Council of Women. I think that these had better be 
printed. 


Mr. Apsurap: They will go in the report? 


The Cuarrman: Yes Dr. King, Minister of Pensions and National Health 
forwards the same resolution. Mr. Neill, M.P., submits a case for the con- 
sideration of the committee dealing with pensions for long service in the Cana- 
dian militia. I think perhaps the best thing to do with this is to have the Clerk 
of the Committee request the Department of National Defence to prepare and 
submit a memorandum on this situation. 

We also have a letter from the secretary of the Prime Minister forwarding 
a resolution from the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, National Execu- 
tive Council. A resolution submitted by the province of Alberta and a com- 
munication from the Widows, Wives and Mothers Great Britain Heroes Associa- 
tion, and organization of Canadian women. I have a resolution from the legisla- 
ture of Manitoba. ‘This resolution was forwarded to the Minister of the Interior 
and then sent down to the committee. 

We have now about reached the point where we should choose the sub- 
committees. Last year we had a sub-committee on procedure and agenda, com- 
posed of Messrs. Speakman, Black (Yukon), McPherson and the Chairman. 
We will appoint the same committee this year. There is also the sub-committee 
on soldiers’ land settlement, composed of Mr. McLean (Melfort) and Mr. Speak- 
man; and we will have them act this year. I think we had better have a com- 
mittee on communications, and I will ask Messrs. McGibbon, Ilsley and Adshead 
to act in that capacity. 

Yesterday at the close of our proceedings Mr. Bowler, representing the As- 
sociated Boards of Returned Soldiers, presented a resolution requesting the ap- 
pointment of a small committee of three members from their organizations to 
meet a sub-committee of this special parliamentary committee to discuss possible 
amendments to the Pension Act. We are here to receive the suggestions from 
the Legion, and this resolution proposes that we should make suggestions to 
them. I think the Legion should submit their proposals to us. They propose 
to discuss the legislative program and they want to bring up some twenty 
points. 


Mr. ApsHrap: They suggest a legal man to draw up the proposed amend- 
ments and this committee decided that Colonel Biggar should be appointed to 
do that. There will be no necessity for this committee to do that now if that is 
the object of that proposal. 

The CuHairMAN: It is proposed that authority be given to the Legion to 
employ counsel, and the opinion uppermost in our minds was that he should 
find the formula and present it to this committee. I think for the time being 
consideration of the resolution from Mr. Bowler should be left in abeyance. 
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I suggest that Mr. McPherson should be appointed vice-chairman of this 
committee, so that we will have someone to act in the absence of the chairman. 
Now as to the appointment of counsel for the Legion. The last occasion on 
which the employment of counsel was allowed was in connection with the com- 
mittee on the customs inquiry. That appointment was made through motion 
from the committee subsequently submitted to the House of Commons. If it 
is thought advisable we can do the same thing now, Will somebody move that 
the Legion be authorized to employ counsel to assist in the preparation of its 
case? 

Mr. ApsuEAD: Have the Legion asked for it? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Mr. Chairman, I make that request now. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I make the motion. 

The CuHairMAN: All right, the motion is carried. I suppose we had better 
proceed now to hear some of the witnesses. 

Colonel LaFiicHe: Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Bowler to be heard 
on interim suggestion No. 2—removing the time limit on applications of widows 
and dependents. 

Mr. J. R. Bowzer (General Secretary, Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L.): 
The first thing, Mr. Chairman, which is referred to as No. 2 on the interim 
list of subjects, which was handed to the committee yesterday, has to do with 
section 13 of the Pension Act. Section 13 is the one which imposes restrictions 
in time upon applications for pension, and many members of the committee 
will remember that the same subject received attention in 1928, and as a result 
of the recommendations of this committee in 1928, an amendment was passed 
which abolished the time limit in so far as applications by soldiers were con- 
cerned for pensions for war disability, but the restrictions still remain as to 
dependents of soldiers who have died from war disability. The section No. 
2 as amended now, reads: 

A pension shall not be awarded in respect to the death of a member of the 
forces unless application therefor has been made— 

(a) within three years after the date of the death in respect of which 

pension is claimed; or 

(6) within three years after the date upon which the applicant has fallen 

into a dependent condition. 


Inasmuch as the arguments in support of the recommendations of the 
Legion were gone into very thoroughly in 1928, and are recorded in the 1928 
committee proceedings, it perhaps will not be necessary to go into our reasons 
so extensively as might otherwise have been necessary. Perhaps I should say, 
for the information of the committee, that on pages 2 and 4 of the 1928 com- 
mittee proceedings and also pages 388 to 392 inclusive, a record of the discus- 
sions will be found, both the arguments of the Canadian Legion and the replies 
thereto by the Board of Pension Commissioners. Touching on our contention, 
briefly, I think the point was made in 1928 that while we recognized that in 
the business world and in carrying out commercial transactions and so on, some 
form of time limit had been found necessary. In other words, people that slept 
too long on their rights would lose them. Nevertheless, our opinion was that 
a principle of that sort really has no place in the Pension Act, particu- 
larly when delay in making application is more likely to be based upon some 
very meritorious ground. For example, a person may only as a last resort 
look to the State for assistance. That person may carry on as long as possible 
from the most worthy motive, and in so doing come within the restriction of 
the statute. 

The Cuatrman: Pardon me, this refers only to dependents. 


Mr. Bowier: Yes. 
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The Cuatrman: Section 13 reads as follows: 


13. A pension shall not be awarded unless an application therefor 
has been made 


(a) within three years after the date of the death in respect of which 
pension is claimed, or 


(b) within three years after the date upon which the applicant has fallen 
into a dependent condition. 


In your example, I assume the applicant, who is a widow, has fallen into a 
dependent condition. So that the three-year period is not a bar there until 
she has fallen into a dependent condition, and you cannot reasonably say that 
she should take three years to make up her mind. Three years is a long time 
to give her to make up her mind as to whether or not she will apply to the 
State for assistance, after she has become dependent. 


Mr. BowLer: Our general practice is this, that where an applicant satisfies 
every other provision of the Pension Act in regard to entitlement, we do not 
think that a mere time limit should operate. That is the basis of our contention. 


The CuairMAN: But your example did not quite apply, did it? 
Mr. Bower: I see your point; but it might conceivably be ignorance. 


The CHarrMAN: In any case, it is quite clear from the Act as it stands 
now that a widow who becomes dependent some time after the death of her 
husband has three years from the time in which she becomes dependent to 
make her application. 

Mr. ApsHEaD: No matter how long it is after she has fallen into that 
dependent condition. 


The CuairmMan: That is my interpretation of the Act. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Would it not be well to have the interpretation 
of it from Colonel Thompson from time to time as we go along. 

Colonel THompson: The section as it stands at present is unsatisfactorily 
drawn. I am not suggesting that the time limit should be removed or should 
be continued, but I do say that the statute is not satisfactory. The point 
Mr. Bowler was making is this: a widowed mother has lost her son overseas; 
she may have four or five married children. Under the statute those children 
are not to be considered. Unmarried children are to be considered. But sup- 
posing she has four or five married children, and in her pride she refuses to 
apply for a pension; she is supported by them, although she has no income 
whatsoever. One of the sections says that dependency in Canada is $60 a 
month income, either asset or income derived from them. She was not totally 
dependent upon the son, and she has $60 a month taken into consideration. 
That is taken into consideration under the prospective dependency clause. 
But where a widowed mother has no income, and she is supported by those 
five married children for four, five or ten years, then they find themselves in 
the condition in which they are not able to support her and she applies for a 
pension; as the wording of the statute now stands, she is barred from applying, 
because she has been dependent all that time. 

Sir Euveene Fiset: And that also applies with regard to the increase of 
the pénsion she receives, if she ceases to be supported by some of her sons 
afterwards. 

Colonel THompson: What is that, again? 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Supposing a widow received a pension of $25 a month, 
instead of $60, because she was supported by one or two sons during the time 
she was receiving pension, and supposing the sons refused to support her, she has 
a right to go to the Board. 
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The Cuatrman: Colonel Thompson’s point is that she was in fact depend- 
ent, and she was being voluntarily supported by her sons. She was a dependent 
under the statute. Because she did not make a claim within three years after 
she first became dependent, she is barred. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): That seems to me to be a very narrow interpretation 
of the statute. 

The CuarrMan: But it is an interpretation. 

Colonel THompson: The section is unsatisfactorily drafted. I am not 
asking for the elimination of the time limit. On the other hand, one meets with 
a number of instances where there are no children left to support the mother, 
and there is the question of proof or disproof one way or the other. I think 
that is the point Mr. Bowler is attempting to make. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): There are some that came in by the amend- 
ments to the Act who could not get pension before; but by certain amendments 
they will come in under the Act. Will they be debarred? 


Colonel THompson: ‘Their rights would be revived by the remedial legis- 
lation. 

The CHairMAN: We will ask the Legion counsel to draft an amendment 
along the lines suggested by the Legion in order that we may have it for our 
consideration. The Committee understands what the objection has been to 
the granting of pensions, and we will try to get over it if we can. 

Mr. Bowter: Colonel LaFléche is going to deal later on with items Nos. 3 
and 4. They have to do with the pensions for widows who were married after 
the appearance of the disability and removal of the ten-year time limit. My 
next point is No. 5. 

The recommendation in connection with No. 5 has to do with section 33, 
subsection 3, of the Pension Act. It is as follows: 

That Section 33, subsection (3) of The Pension Act be repealed and 
the following substituted therefor:— 

When an application for pension is made by a parent or person 
in the place of a parent who was not wholly or to a substantial extent 
maintained by a member of the Forces at the time of his death but 
has subsequently fallen into a dependent condition, such application 
may be granted if the applicant is incapacitated by physical or 
mental infirmity from earning a livelihood unless the Commission 
obtains or has produced to it substantial evidence of estrangement 
or of definite intent to withhold or refuse support. 

At the present time the section dealing with that subject is as follows:— 

3. When a parent or person in the place of a parent who was not 
wholly or to a substantial extent maintained by the member of the forces 
at the time of his death, subsequently falls into a dependent condition, 
such parent or person may be awarded a pension provided he or she is 
incapacitated by mental or physical infirmity from earning a livelihood, 
and that in the opinion of the Commission such member of the forces 
would have wholly or to a substantial extent maintained such parent or 
person had he not died. 


The whole gist of our recommendation has to do with those last few words. 


The CuatrMaAn: In other words, in this section it gives a certain discretion 
to the Board of Pension Commissioners in the matter of the award, and you 
want to take that away. This is a proposal to make a hard and fast rule that 
under certain circumstances the Board of Pension Commissioners must award 
pensions. Is that your understanding of it? 
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Colonel THompson: In all circumstances where the son was killed, the 
parents would be pensioned, unless the Board can prove there was an estrange- 
ment. It amounts to a pension in all cases, practically, where the son is killed 
overseas. 


Mr. GersHaw: Why not leave out the clause about estrangement having 
taken place? 


Mr. Bowter: That would meet the objection raised in the evidence that 
was put in by the Pensions Board when the subject was discussed in 1928, 
namely, that under the Legion’s proposal, the Board would be obliged to pay 
pension to the parents of sons where there was an estrangement or where there 
was evidence of non-intention to support. I imagine there are extremely few 
cases of that, but that was cited in the first instance. 


Mr. McLran (Melfort): Even if there was an estrangement at one time, 
it does not necessarily follow that it would continue forever. And furthermore, 
in any province the son is responsible for the support of the parents if he is able 
to do it at all; estrangement would not apply in that case. 

Colonel THompson: The largest number of cases which would be admitted 
under this proposed amendment, is where the son had left home—Ontario, Quebec 
or New Brunswick—and went west some years before the war, enlisted and was 
killed, and the parents did not know whether he was alive or dead until he had 
been killed. That is the type of case that would be admitted. 

Mr. Bowtrr: It might assist the Committee to know that the discussion 
on this point in 1928 will be found at pages 60 and 432 to 455 of the 1928 pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): Have any cases of this nature come to the attention 
of the Legion, where parents have applied to get pensions after the deaths of 
their sons with whom they were out of touch before the war? 

Mr. Bower: No, but I say that there are many cases coming to the atten- 
tion of the Legion and soldier organizations where parents failed to satisfy the 
Board of Pension Commissioners under the section as it stands at the present 
time. 

The CHatrMAn: The original Act laid it down very clearly that only the 
parents who had actually been supported by the son before he went overseas 
would receive pension. This prospective dependency clause has enlarged that, 
and now it is proposed to enlarge it still more to give a pension practically of 
right to the parents who are in a dependent condition, without evidence as to 
the real or potential support given or support that would have been given by 
the son. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): Do they not take the reverse action? They 
charge against every son 10 per cent, or a certain percentage, against a full 
pension. 

The CuarrMAN: Colonel Thompson, will you explain what is meant by a 
dependent condition? 

Colonel THomrson: The statute provides $60 for a totally dependent 
parent and $75 for a mother and father. 

The CuHarrMan: What condition must these parents be in in order to 
qualify for dependency under your ruling and under the regulations of the 
Statute? 


Colonel THomprson: It depends upon their state of health. If the man is 
not disabled at all, he is not entitled to pension. 


The CuairmMan: You take into consideration their income up to a certain 
point. 
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Colonel THompson: In the case of a single parent, up to $60 income or 
ability to work. If it is a parent fifty years of age with no disabling condition, 
he is not entitled to a pension. 

The Cuairman: Do you take into consideration future earnings? 

Colonel THompson: Yes; supposing he is 50 per cent disabled and earning 
$30 a month, he would not be entitled to pension. 

The Cuarrman: But they own their own homes, is that right? If they own 
their own homes, you do not make a deduction? 

Colonel Tuompson: In the case of a father we do; in the case of a mother 
we do not. : 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of discretion. 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Fifty per cent disabled and earning $30 a month, what 
does that mean? 

The CuartrMaAn: If he earns $30 a month he is presumed to be able to earn 
$30 more, if he works; is that right? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, because $75 is supposed to be the pension for a 
disabled man. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: If he is 50 per cent disabled and is earning $30, it is 
presumed that he cannot earn more than $30. 

Mr. McGisson: Do you mean an independent income of $30? 

Colonel THompson: Yes: and 50 per cent disabled. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): May I ask what happens if there are other 
children? 

The CHatrMAN: What arrangements are made if there are other children? 
What deductions are made in that case; how do you proceed if there are other 
children living? 

Colonel THompson: Unmarried children, $10 a month for each one. That 
is the statute. 

The CuarrMan: For all children? 

Colonel THompson: No, for unmarried children. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): That is my point. 

The CuarrMAN: For female children, too? 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): If they deduct $10 on the assumption that the 
boy at home should contribute that much, is there not the assumption that the 
boy killed would have provided that much? 

Colonel THomrson: Yes, if he were living. 

Mr. Bowuer: There is a point I should like to have on record. The difficulty 
as it has appeared to us in connection with the cases is that the Pensions Board, 
as we see it, usually requires proof that the boy assigned half his pay to the 
parents. If they have that information, you can usually establish your case. If 
you have not been able to get that fact, then it matters little what other 
evidence you have got, you are not likely to establish your case. I say that 
in no critical sense, but we have found it to be a fact. 

Colonel THompson: I take it that that is not so. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of instances where the man has not assigned pay, but they produce 
a letter showing that he sent in a contribution of $5. 

The Cramman: On the strength of that you grant a prospective dependency?” 

Colonel Tuompson: Yes, showing an intention to support. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston City): That is difficult to prove. If letters were lost 
it would be difficult for a parent to show a letter in which they received money. 

The Cuatrman: I think the Committee understands the nature of this 
suggestion; we will proceed to the next point. 

Mr. Bower: I want to put on record the fact that as 1 understand it, in 
at least two provinces of the Dominion the law requires that the son shall support 
his father. We are suggesting that the same principle should be applied in 
connection with this recommendation. I also wish to put on record the fact 
that this recommendation is only going to affect people who are getting on in 
years, the parents of men who fought and who are no longer young, and the 
liability of the country. If this recommendation is given effect, while it may 
involve substantial numbers, in the first instance, certainly it will not last many 
years. 

Mr. ApsHEaD: Are you satisfied that the amount of $60 for one parent and 
$75 for two is sufficient? 

Mr. Bowter: I am not prepared to discuss that phase of it at the moment, 
but I will at a later stage of proceedings, if you wish. 

Mr. THorson: May I go back to the previous representation of the Legion 
in regard to time limits, and ask Colonel Thompson whether there would be 
legislation to the effect, if the time limit is struck out. 

The CHarrMAN: To revert to the question of time limit, would there be 
many cases covered by the proposed amendment? 


Colonel THomrson: Not many, up to date, but the number would gradu- 
ally increase. 


Mr. Bowter: Paragraph 6 and 6a are to be dealt with by Mr. Barrow. 


We will consider No. 7, a recommendation as to the question of deduction 
for pre-enlistment disability. The resolution is: 


That in cases where deduction for pre-enlistment disability is per- 
missable under the Act, such deduction shall not exceed ten per cent, 
unless greater percentage of disability was obvious on enlistment, obvious 
within the meaning of the Act. 


This recommendation protects a member of the forces from excessive 
estimation of the degree of pre-enlistment disability. It is reasonable that no 
man accepted for service should be regarded as having had more than 10 
per cent disability. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): I would respectfully suggest that the Chairman of 
the Pensions Board should sit at the head table, so that we can hear him. 


Mr. Bower: I may say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, 
that this resolution arises from the substantially large number of cases en- 
countered by us in our experience, where the estimate of pre-enlistment dis- 
ability has appeared to be exceptionally high. No doubt members of the 
Committee have encountered cases of a similar nature. 

Broadly speaking, our recommendation is based on the principle that if 
the man is accepted, after medical examination, and found to be fit for service, 
the State should be estopped from later on denying that he was fit at that time. 
At the same time, we do not ask for a strict application of that principle. 
Realizing that in so doing many undeserving cases might be recognized. We are 
only asking for it in a modified form. Members of the Committee who have 
served on previous committees will recognize that this subject is by no means 
new. In looking back I find that the question was considered in 1918. If I 
may, sir, I should like to quote from the report of the Ralston Commission, as 
published in February, 1923. 
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At page 53 of the proceedings of the Ralston Commission they had occasion 
to examine this particular principle. The record reads: 

On February 12, 1918, the following ruling was made by the Pen- 
sions Board: 

In the opinion of the Board of Pension Commissioners, Canadian 
Pension Regulations intend benefit of every doubt to be given pension 
applicants, especially if dependents are concerned. ‘Therefore, most 
disabilities, or death, becoming apparent during service, are fully pen- 
sionable (fraud, gross errors on enlistment, and improper conduct 
excepted). 

Cases of aggravation of conditions pre-existing enlistment (and of 
disabilities from improper conduct) will be considered individually. If 
applicant was apparently healthy at (and for some time before) enlist- 
ment and during more than three months of service, deductions for pre- 
existence of disability will be insignificant. This instruction to rule pend- 
ing new legislation by next Parliament. 

On April 2, 1918, the following regulation was made: 

It was resolved that disability or death, found to have been due to the 
aggravation of a condition which pre-existed enlistment, is pensionable as 
if wholly due to service when: 

(a) the pre-existing condition was neither apparent nor wilfully con- 
cealed at enlistment, and did not become apparent for a reason- 
able time thereafter; or 

(b) the pre-existing condition, though apparent at enlistment, was 
considered to be negligible, 


On May 10, 1918, Mr. Archibald, the legal advisor, wrote on behalf of 
the Pensions Board to the Hon. Mr. Rowell, the Chairman of the 1918 
Parliamentary Committee, quoting the above suggestion of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association and stating that it had already been considered by 
the Pensions Board and approved with modifications, and quoting the fol- 
lowing amendment of the Pension Regulations, which had already been 
submitted by the Pensions Board to the Parliamentary Committee for 
consideration: 
That pensions be payable whenever a disability becomes ap- 
parent more than three months after enlistment or enrolment of a 
member of the forces, provided that no pension be awarded for that 
portion of a disability which existed at the time of enlistment or 
enrolment and was wilfully concealed or was apparent or became 
apparent before the expiration of three months from the date of 
enlistment or enrolment. 


The Special Parliamentary Committee considering that recommendation 
reported as follows, on May 20th, 1918:— 

That no deduction should be made from the pension of any member 
who has served in a theatre of actual war, other than the United King- 
dom, on account of any disability or disabling condition existing prior 
to enlistment, provided that the pre-enlistment disability or disabling 
condition had not been wilfully concealed by the said member, or was 
not obviously apparent in said member at the time of enlistment. 


In 1919, when the Pension Act came into being, a section was included, 
very much in line with that finding of the Parliamentary Committee. The 
section made it clear that no deduction for pre-enlistment disability should 
be made in a case where a soldier had served in a theatre of actual war, unless 
the pre-enlistment condition was obvious, wilfully concealed, congenital, or not 
of a nature to cause rejection from service. 
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The Cuairman: Do I understand that is in the Act? 

Mr. Bowter: That is the effect of the Act to-day. 

The CHatrmMan: In so far ag service in a theatre of actual war is con- 
cerned, your recommendation does not apply. 

Mr. Bower: I want to make it clear; our recommendation is not to be 
considered as disturbing in any way any existing rights enjoyed by anybody. 

The CHarrMAN: Section 11 of the Act provides: — 

(6) no deduction shall be made from the degree of actual disability 
of any member of the forces who has served in a theatre of actual war 
on account of any disability or disabling condition which existed in him 
at the time at which he became a member of the forces; but no pension 
shall be paid for a disability or disabling condition which at such time 
was wilfully concealed, was obvious, was not of a nature to cause rejec- 
tion from service, or was a congenital defect; 


That is the law as it reads at the present time. You propose to extend it to 
those who did not serve in a theatre of actual war. 

Mr. Bower: The recommendation is simply to the effect that those pen- 
sioners not enjoying the protection to which I have referred be given a reason- 
able measure of protection as to the extent that may be deducted for a pre- 
war condition, and, of course, our recommendation is subject, again to any 
disability which may have been obvious on enlistment, such as, for example, and 
as we understand it, there are cases of men accepted into the army with wooden 
legs and glass eyes. We are not trying to attach any disability of that nature, 
we are trying to confine it to disabilities which are not more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Am I to understand that only where disability 
was not over 10 per cent, you are asking for this consideration, only where the 
disability is not over 10 per cent? 

Mr. Bower: No, we say in all cases deduction for pre-war enlistment 
disability shall not exceed 10 per cent unless there was a greater degree 
obviously present. 

Colonel THompson: Briefly, the situation is this. If a man was in service 
a day or a week and is then discharged, if he has 60 per cent disability under 
this proposed amendment, he would be pensioned for 50 per cent, or if pen- 
sioned to-day he would be pensioned for 50 per cent. At the present time the 
pensionable degree is taken, not of the nature of the injury or disease, but the 
combined length of service and the degree of the disabled condition existing at 
the time he was discharged. If a man had a disabled condition and served in 
the army for three‘or four years, and was then discharged, the amount of 
pension he would receive, supposing he was 60 per cent disabled at the time of 
discharge, the proportion he would receive is now considerable greater than 
the proportion the same man would receive if he had only served a month or 
two or three months under normal conditions. 

Mr. McLuan (Melfort): What definite scale do you work that out on? 

Colonel THompson: That is on the medical draft. 


Dr. Kes: It depends considerably on the condition of enlistment. If a man 
had a blind eye on enlistment, and it got sore and had to be treated, it was 10 
per cent, and then 30 or 40 per cent when he came out, he would get 10 per cent 
for aggravation. 

Mr. McGrsgon: The time has not anything to do with it. 

Dr. Kee: It should have in that case, but not so much in the case of heart 
disease or rheumatism. 

Mr. McGisson: What scale do you use? How do you compute it; is there 
any uniformity? 
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Dr. Kee: We try to make it uniform, the commissioners decide the ratio. 
They take into consideration the report of his condition before he went into the 
army, the hospitalization in the army, the length of service and the kind of 
service. Then they decide one-fifth, two-fifths, three-fifths, a half, three- 
quarters, that is the way we arrive at it. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Suppose a man had been taken into the army here and 
got as far as England, where his battalion was boarded three or four months after 
getting there, the whole battalion was boarded. I know it was done because I 
have done quite a lot of it myself. This man is sent back because he never 
should have been accepted. He had a very bad rupture or very bad heart disease, 
or something else, and was sent back home. He had army training here and in 
England, but was shipped back because he was absolutely unfit. Would that 
man come under this recommendation? 

Mr. Bower: If he were pensionable, this recommendation does not touch 
the man until the board has given him a pension. Our recommendation will then 
give him a pension, but you must not deduct more than 10 per cent for the pre- 
enlistment condition unless that condition was obviously more than 10 per cent 
before enlistment. In other words, the 10 per cent should be suggested as being 
a reasonable margin for error. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: So these men would not come in, and there are thousands 
of them, unless they had already been given a pension? 

Mr. Bower: Absolutely, our recommendation only applies to the condition 
for aggravation. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: It is a question of the scale of pension, not a question of 
attributability at all. 

Mr. THorson: Suppose you have a man with a quite serious heart condition, 
and that that heart condition is aggravated by service, say, in Canada or Eng- 
land, and a pension is granted to him and his total disability is 50 per cent. 
Does your suggestion mean that he is to be granted a pension on the basis of 40 
per cent? 

Mr. Bower: That is it exactly. 

Mr. THorson: Even though he had that 40 per cent on enlistment? 

Mr. Bow ter: Yes, to be quite accurate, that is so; but we are working on 
the broad principle. There were actually a large number who did enlist and saw 
considerable service, but they did not get into an actual theatre of war, who 
had very much more than 10 per cent disability. 

The CHatrMAN: There is the man who enlisted and remained in Canada, 
and did fatigue work, who is now being pensioned because the disability was 
incurred or aggravated on service. 

Colonel THompson: A number did that. 

Mr. THorson: Under the resolution 40 per cent being given that man, you 
only include 10 per cent disability for aggravation, then you are only giving that 
man a 40 per cent pension? 

Mr. Bowter: I agree, Mr. Thorson, taking those facts actually as you state, 
that is so, but the point is the difficulty in determining the amount. 

Mr. Tuorson: Will that not result in many cases of men who did not see 
service in an actual theatre of war getting more pension than the corresponding 
case of a man who saw service in a theatre of war? Many of the men who did 
not get to France will get higher pensions, if this is carried into effect, than many 
men who went through the war. 

Mr. Bower: That is true now, Mr. Thorson. 

Mr. Tuorson: But that wiil increase that class. 
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Mr. Bower: It may, but I think the line of reasoning would follow that 
had the same man gone to France he would have got a pension for the entire 
disability under the act as it stands at present. 


Mr. McGinson: Are you not making an arbitrary ruling in excluding 
your evidence? 


Mr. Bower: It is based upon, we believe, the difficulty in assessment. 
A man after having passed an examination into the army, and his medical 
record shows he was quite fit on enlisting, the task of assessing later on the 
disability that he had at that time is very difficult. 

Mr, THorson: Pursue that further, take one case of a man perfectly fit 
and later he develops a heart condition. That man was accepted as perfectly 
fit at the time of enlistment, he served through the war and he now has a total 
disability of 10 per cent for heart condition, and he gets a pension on the basis 
of 10 per cent, that is, the man who served all the way through the war. Then 
take a man with a 40 per cent heart disability at the time of enlistment, and 
there are a number of such, who did not serve in a theatre of war, but that 
condition was aggravated by such service as performed a further 10 per cent 
so that the total heart disability at the time of coming in is 50 per cent, that 
man will get 40 per cent and the other man I have referred to will get 10 per 
cent, although the amount of the heart condition directly attributable to service 
is the same in each case. 

Mr. Bower: I see your point, Mr. Thorson, assuming it is possible as 
stated by you the man was accepted as fit and sent to England, you are assum- 
ing it is possible to establish the fact that he had definitely 40 per cent heart 
disability at the time of enlistment. We say there is a great deal of difficulty 
in doing that, we say it is largely guess work, and we find a great many cases 
where pre-enlistment disability is as high as 75 per cent even though the man 
in service is rated 10 per cent. 


Mr. ArrHurs: Is it the experience of the Board that they have no diffi- 
culty at all in finding the pre-enlistment disability? 

Mr. Bow er: I am not discussing it in a critical sense. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): The point taken by Mr. Thorson is not right. You 
are putting this man on the same level as the man who went to France; you 
are not putting him at 40 per cent. 


Mr. Tuorson: You only deduct 10 per cent? 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): You are putting the man who went to France on 
the same level with him? 


Mr, Tuorson: You are giving 40 per cent more pension. 

Mr. McGiszon: You are making a preferred class. 

Mr. Bowter: We are not applying the strict principle; if so you would 
have to let them all in, but 10 per cent margin for errors covers it. 

* Mr. McGisson: But you make a class out of him among those who never 
got into the theatre of war. 

Dr. Kee: That does apply to men suffering from tuberculosis. A man 
serves in Canada, he gets 10 per cent of his total if he does not report within 
three months. 

Mr. McGisson: Tuberculosis is a special class. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: What about the case of a man who got to England 
and after being there three or four months was boarded as unfit, and there was 
no doubt he had some condition that was not obvious at that time? Would 
that man be eligible under this for pension? 

Mr. Bowter: If he were pensionable our recommendation would apply. 
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Dr. Ken: Unless we said there was no aggravation he would get within 
10 per cent of his total. 

Mr. Bower: Perhaps in the case of hernia it likely would be obvious. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: There was a whole lot of sloppy medical examination. 
I do not mind stating that I examined battalions where nearly one-third of the 
men were unfit after they got to England. I am not saying that in any critical 
sense, it was a case that somebody raised a battalion in a hurry and the 
medical examination was done very sloppily. We had all kinds of men taken 
ey the army who should never have been accepted here, and they were turned 

ack. 

The CHarrmMan: They are subject to the question of aggravation, to a 
large extent. 

Dr. Kee: Shell aggravation. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Suppose that man got to France—because we had 
to turn back dozens of them—what deduction? 

Mr. Bower: If the pensions board is able to say that the condition was 
obvious or congenital, or wilfully concealed, or was in the nature of not being 
caused through service, then the Board is entitled to treat him as if he had 
not got to France, and they can deduct for pre-enlistment disability. There are 
cases where they have deducted considerably more than 10 per cent. Our 
recommendation, if you will study it, restricts that deduction. 

Mr. Ross: So there is not 30 or 40 per cent difference? 

Mr. THorson: No, I am just saying there would be 30 per cent difference 
in the case J have suggested. 

Mr. Bowter: We find the deduction for pre-enlistment disability varies 
so greatly, for example, I know many cases where the degree of aggravation 
has been assessed one-tenth, that is, nine-tenths of the condition are pre-exist- 
ing, and one-tenth aggravation. In other cases there may be one-fifth or one- 
quarter— 

The CuatrrmMAN: Would you explain this? 

Dr. Kee: That would depend on the man, his service and the hospitaliza- 
tion. If a man was a short time in Canada and had had a number of attacks 
of rheumatism before, then he took another attack a short time after he was in 
the army, when he admitted the former he would only get 10 per cent. I 
mean what he actually gets would be one per cent because the total he could 
get is 10 per cent, and nothing more. The ratio set at the date of discharge is 
followed throughout. The same ratio applies always. 

The CuHarrMAN: Explain that more fully. 

Dr. Kee: If a man comes into an army and on hospitalization gives the 
history, say, of attacks of inflammatory rheumatism; he has had two or three 
attacks running over a period of twenty years; if he is boarded within a few 
months and gives a history of these attacks and has another attack, and then 
probably in three weeks is let out of the hospital; we would rate him when 
admitted, say, fifty per cent, and he would get five per cent probably for 
aggravation. If he got less than fifty per cent that pension would discontinue, 
if over fifty per cent he would get five per cent; and if one per cent, it would 
be ten per cent rating. If he died the cause of death would not be related to 
the aggravation. 

Mr. Tuorson: In that case what would be the effect if this proposal were 
adopted? 

Dr. Kee: If he came out fifty, he would get forty; when a hundred, he 
would get ninety. We would never take ten per cent if we admitted aggravation 
in the first instance. 
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The Cuamrman: That is the intention. 
Dr. Kee: Yes, and eighty per cent pensionable for dependents. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): How would you get evidence the man had hernia 
before he enlisted? 


Dr. Kee: We do not get it unless stated by him before a medical board. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): How would you get evidence as to inflammatory 
rheumatism? 


Dr. Kee: He would state it. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): That is, the man has to be the source to supply 
that evidence? 


Dr. Kee: Absolutely. 
Mr. McGisson: How do you strike that ratio? 


Dr. Kre: We strike the ratio by ascertaining the treatment before enlist- 
ment, the length of service, the nature of the condition and an impartial view 
of the matter with regard to how much the army service affected him. It 
would depend a great deal on what he was doing in the army. If a man is out 
on severe route marches and that sort of thing, and in some instances, had 
to be placed in a hospital, then he gets more. 

Mr. McGiszon: How do you get your basic figures, how do you arrive 
at the degree of disability? 

Dr. Ker: We have to arrive at it by the history of the case and the dis- 
ability at the time of his discharge. 

Mr. McGisson: But you havn’t any history. 

Dr. Kee: Unless you get the history of the pre-enlistment condition on 
the documents, then we do not start out trying to find one. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): May I ask the stenographer to read my question, 
a few minutes ago, and the answer? I asked on what evidence he based the 
pre-enlistment condition. Perhaps we had not better waste time now, I will 
agree to take what is on the record. 

Mr. Artuurs: On that line, Doctor, you stated to General Ross that you 
base your decision regarding pre-war condition on documents submitted by 
the man himself or certain admissions made by him at enlistment or later. 

Dr. Kee: Throughout his service, at any time. 


Mr. Arruours: If there are no admissions then how do you arrive at this 
pre-war condition? 

Dr. Kee: If I had his history on service it would include, if he had a disease 
or if he had an eye out— 

Mr. ArrHurs: I am not talking about a man who has an eye out. You 
say you base your decision upon facts given by the applicant himself or found 
in connection with his documents, but I know of many cases and so do you 
where men have been refused consideration on the ground that such condition 
was pre-war. Where do you get evidence in that case? 

Dr. Kee: I do not know of many cases of that kind. I would like to see 
that case. 

Mr. THorson: Do you mean to say that in every case you decide that 
there is no pre-enlistment condition if there is no admission from the man? 


Dr.) Kee? Oh no, Ido not say that. 
Mr. THorson: I want you to indicate— 
Dr. Ke: The case of flat feet. 
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Mr. Tuorson: I want you to indicate what. course you go through and 
what examination you make to ascertain whether there is or is not a pre-enlist- 
ment condition. I understood you to say that you confine yourself largely to 
the statements of the man himself. 

Some Memepers: Wholly! 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes. The term “ largely ’ 

Mr. THorson: That is not our experience. 

Dr. Ker: That is not correct. 

Mr. Tuorson: I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Artuurs: Describe the procedure. 

Dr. Kee: Suppose a man comes into the army, he enlists to-day and he 
carries on for, say, thirty days. He is examined and has far advanced tuber- 
culosis, with cavities. 

Mr. ArtHours: That is an exceptional case. 

Dr Kime Phat is) a case: 

Mr. ArTtHuRS: We can suppose a man has been in the army four or five 
years, or say one year. I have in mind the case of a man who was gassed in 
the first attack on Ypres, and was then taken prisoner and detained until the 
cessation of the war. In this case you set up that there was a pre-war con- 
dition. It is not admitted by the man himself, and there is nothing in any of 
his documents. How do you base your decision in that case? 

Dr. Ke: I would like to see your case, Colonel. 

Mr. ArrHurs: You have seen the case repeatedly. 


Dr. Ker: If you give me the name I would be very glad to explain that case, 
I would bring the file over. 


Mr. THorson: The statement you made, that you rely upon the man’s 
admission, is not correct. 


Dr. Ken: I did not say, in all cases, surely. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I want to go further with Dr. Kee. I want him to tell 
what he does to get information about pre-enlistment condition. I can state that 
he gets some girl who goes to the family of someone who may perhaps be an 
enemy of the man applying for pension, and through some little domestic squabble 
information is given and accepted as evidence against the man. That goes down 
in spite of anything that can be produced by the man himself. I can give cases 
where this girl has gone from the man’s home to other parties who for spiteful 
reasons give improper information, and that goes down as evidence. 


Mr. McGisson: Is that statement correct, what General Ross stated? 
Dr. Kee: It is a broad statement. 

Mr. McGrsson: Is that procedure followed out? 

Mr. Arruurs: Do you employ investigators? 


Dr. Kez: We do employ investigators in a great many cases, but not neces- 
sarily any case where there is no history or no inference on the file. 


Mr, ArrHurs: For what class of case do you employ investigators? Do 
not take one case; tell us the broad, general principle. 


Dr. Kes: There must be a definite kind of case because one does not apply 
to the other. 

Colonel TuHompson: Where there is a strong inference that from the nature 
of the disease it must have been a pre-enlistment disability, that is where investi- 
gation is made. You do not want exceptional cases, but I will give one as an 
illustration of the type. We were put on the alert in this case with regard to 
fraud. A few months ago a man applied for pension with regard to the loss of 
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an eye. This man had been a prisoner of war, and when discharged was not 
awarded a pension. Why, I do not know, unless he considered he was not entitled 
at that time to it. In any event he did not apply until recently. That was a 
ease where the man would have been entitled to something between $4,000 and 
$5,000. He said he lost his eye through injury received while in Germany. We 
made an investigation, and we found that that man had lost the sight of his eye 


before he enlisted, and he had waited until the business in which he had been 


engaged before the war had ceased to exist, and he thought that their books and 
records were destroyed. That is the type of case on which we use investigators. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I do not agree with that statement. In nearly every 
case that I have had an investigator has been employed. I am not objecting to 
the principle where there appears to be a good case. In the case just mentioned 
it 1s one that should be looked into, my objection is that in every little case 
that I have had an investigator was put on. 

Dr. Ker: I would not say that, General Ross. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): In every case I have had an investigator has been 
put on. I would not have any objection to that were it not that this party goes 
into trivial little things and the information is used to show pre-enlistment con- 
dition. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: I think we should have the files on that. 

Mr. GersHaw: How are the investigators chosen? 

Colonel THompson: They were departmental investigators until three or 
four months ago; part-time Department of Health and part-time Pensions Board 
employees. In some instances we had full-time investigators but they were all 
transferred from the Department of Health. I think in practically all cases only 
men were used. 

Dr. Kez: We have some ladies. 

Mr. GersHAw: Give us about how many investigators. 

Dr. Keer: In the smaller offices, one investigator; in the larger offices, two; 
in Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, there are two each. 

Colonel THompson: We had one in each province, and with the exception of 
Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg, we have one and a half. 

Mr. GersuHaw: About twenty in the Dominion? 


Colonel Tuompson: More than that. 
Mr. McGrsson: It is only pre-enlistment disabilities you investigate? 


CotoneL TuHompson: No, all dependent parents. 

Mr. Bowter: Perhaps if I might recapitulate for a moment, I might clear 
things up. It is in those cases where the assessment of pre-enlistment disability 
is of necessity an arbitrary decision; those are the cases that we have regard to. 
It was a record there, something to work from, and then we think we are en- 
titled to assess whatever the record shows. But if there is no record, and if it is 
arbitrary, we think there should be limits to the extent that they can go in de- 
ducting for a pre-enlistment disability. We are suggesting 10 per cent as a 
reasonable figure; we are not necessarily bound to it, but we throw it out as a 
suggestion to this Committee. 

The CuairMAN: We are back to the same principle of whether you want 
to take away the discretion from the Board of Pension Commissioners, and tie 
them down to a hard and fast rule. : 

Mr. McGispon: We have been travelling in a circle, more or less, for ten 
years. 
The CuairMAN: We give discretion to the Board of Pension Commissioners 
one year, and then next year we say, “No, they must be forced to do such-and- 
such a thing.” Personally, I am getting tired of it. I should like to give them 
discretion for the whole thing. 
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Mr. Bowter: This recommendation approaches a fact which might not ap- 
pear on the surface, and that is that it has relation to, or affects, cases where 
death results from a condition aggravated through service, and as to the rela- 
tionship of death to that aggravation. Under the statute, and the practice as it 
is to-day, it must be found that death resulted from aggravation, as distinguished 
from the entire condition, before the dependents are pensionable. 

Sir Eveene Fiser: What particular paragraph are you referring to? 

Mr. Bower: No. 7. That is the one in which we ask that pre-enlistment 
disability shall be limited to 10 per cent. Perhaps some of the members of this 
Committee will remember that the question was discussed in 1928, and it appears 
at page 45, page 381 and page 473. Full discussions will be found at those pages. 
I want to refer, if I may, to one particular case. The case I have in mind is one 
where, after two years’ service, a man was found to be suffering from tuberculosis, 
and on discharge his condition was found to be 100 per cent disability, for which 
he was awarded 50 per cent for aggravation. : 

Throughout the next ten years this man was boarded on three different oc- 
casions, and on each occasion the assessment remained the same, namely, 50 
per cent award for aggravation, and an entire disability of 100 per cent. Last 
year he died, and the widow applied for pension. Perhaps you will remember it, 
if I quote from page 382 of the proceedings of 1928. Dr. Kee, in discussing this 
plan, said as follows: 

I might say that the practice of the Board in that if it is 50 per cent 
aggravation, if a man comes off service with a 20 per cent disability re- 
sulting from a pre-enlistment disease, let us call it heart condition, a 20 
per cent heart condition pre-enlistment, and his service was short, how 
he would be pensioned would depend upon his service, as to whether the 
pension would be for practically the whole of the disability or a part of 
his disability. Supposing his service was such that the Board considered 
when he was discharged from the forces that out of the total condition 
the aggravation was 50 per cent, and his total heart condition was 20 
per cent, and that it was due to the service, the aggravation, if he eventu- 
ally died of that heart condition, we would pension his widow with 
relation to the service. 


In effect, it says that if the aggravation is one-half of the entire disability 
the Board would give the widow the benefit of the doubt and would rule that 
death resulted from aggravation, and award the pension accordingly. There is 
a case to which I am referring, where there were thirteen boards over a period 
of ten years. The Board ruled that aggravation was 50 per cent. After he died 
the widow applied for pension and the Board proceeded to change the assess- 
ment, and decided the pre-enlistment disability was 75 per cent, pensionable 
25 per cent, and therefore death was not due to aggravation. I merely state 
that is one reason why a recommendation of this nature was made. 

The CHamRMAN: You will get the name of that case? 

CoLtoneL THompson: Yes, that may be true; I cannot say. I cannot make 
a statement until I see the facts of the case. There are a number of instances 
where a man has a bad heart condition, and he was pensioned too highly for 
it, to too high a degree. It was found that it was a pre-enlistment syphillis, and 
he did not serve in a theatre of war. He was pensioned, receiving in error several 
thousands of dollars during his lifetime. That is why the widow would not be 
pensioned. 

The CuairMAN: In this case, the man is supposed to have had thirteen 
boards; we had better see that case. 

Mr. TuHorson: I think we should have the opportunity to study the file 
of that case. 
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Mr. Bower: I should like to make it clear that this was not a case of 
syphilis, it was tuberculosis. 

Colonel THomrson: I merely used that term as an illustration. 

Mr. Bowuer: The next paragraph in the recommendations is No. 8. It 
has to do with section 25, and the subject of commutation. It is exactly in 
line with the recommendation we put forward two years ago. 

Colonel LAFLECHE: We were requested to provide twenty-five copies of 
these resolutions, and we find that that number is not sufficient. The twenty- 
five we had have been distributed for the information of the Committee. May 
I add that we have the Chairman and the Chief Medical Officer of the Pensions 
Board with us, but there are two other Commissioners of the Board in attend- 
ance. They might be able to give some further information. 

The CHarrMAN: Colonel Thompson told me a minute ago that he was 
quite prepared to let Dr. Ellis speak; I assume, however, that since Colonel 
Thompson is the Chairman, he would be in the best position to speak for the 
Board. Dr. Ellis is here; is Mr. McQuay here? 

Mr. THorson: I should like to know where the other Commissioner is. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘There were no instructions given that he should be here. 

Mr. THorson: Has he been sent for? 

The CuairMAN: I do not think he has been asked for. I have not requested 
the presence of the Board of Pension Commissioners, but if the Committee so 
desires we will ask Colonel Thompson to see that all members attend. 

Mr. THorson: Is the other Commissioner in Ottawa? 

Colonel THompson: I think not. 

Mr. THorson: Where is he? 

Colonel THompson: I have no definite information, but I think he is at 
Mount Clemens or Battle Creek. 

Mr. THorson: How long has he been absent? 

Colonel THompson: About ten days. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Is it reasonable to expect the whole Pensions Board to 
be here? They have work to do, and the Chairman of the Board is here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I assume the Chairman speaks for the Board, and Dr. Ellis 
is also here. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: We must be reasonable in these things. 

Mr. Bower: Referring to recommendation No. 8, we find it reads as 
iollows: 

That Section 25 be amended to provide that all members of the 
forces who have accepted final payment in lieu of pension shall, upon 
complaint, be re-examined and, if a disability remains, shall be restored 
to pension as from the date of commutation; and that there shall be 
deducted from the arrears of pension so created and from future payments 
of pension the amount of the said final payment; provided that the 
deduction from future payments of pension shall not exceed fifty per 
cent of the pension payable. 


That is the recommendation. The present statute does not permit a further 
award to a pensioner who has commuted with disability of 15 per cent, even 
though disability persists for fifty years. In a number of instances the pensioner 
received even less than the actual amount of commutation payment because 
war disability would disappear in one or two years. This is designed to remedy 
the whole situation by nullifying the final award where disability is still present. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have given a certain number of men a hand-out, and 
have had them come back to us a few years afterwards asking for more pension- 
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Mr. Bower: The discussion in 1928 is to be found at pages 52 and 451 of 
the proceedings. At that time the matter was gone into in detail. 

Sir Evepne Fiser: How many of those cases would there be whose pen- 
sions had been commuted? 

Colonel THompson: Dr. Kee informs me that there are about 22,000. We 
paid out between $9,000,000 and $11,000,000 in a lump sum. 

The CuatrMAN: How many have come back on pension since? 

Colonel THompson: Five or six thousand, so I am told by Dr. Kee, because 
their disabling conditions have increased. 

The CuHamrMAN: The proposal is that whether the disabling condition 
increases or not, they be enabled to come back on pension. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): When they come back, the amount that has been 
given them on commutation is deducted from the payments of pension. 

It would cost the country no more in the payment of pensions? 

The Cuarrman: No, it would cost the country no more. They just leave 
it to his own choice whether he wants to come back on pension. 

Mr. Bower: This proposal would restore conditions to what they would 
have been if there had been no commutation, and if they had continued on 
pension. 

Mr. THorson: Deductions can be made in respect to the payments that 
have been made to them. 

Mr. Bowirr: They would be credited with their pension to the cate that 
they sold, and they will be charged up with the amount that they had in eash. 
If the account worked out so that there was something coming to the soldier, he 
would get it. If he owed the state something he would pay it back at the rate 
of not more than 50 per cent of his future pension payments. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: He would refund the amount that he has received? 


The CHatrMan: By his own free will, at one time or another, he com- 
muted his pension, and ten years after that commutation he wants to heve it 
back, and to be credited with the pension he would have received if he had kept 
it up. 

Mr. THorson: Would most of the soldiers have something coming to them 
now? 

The CuHatrMANn: If they commuted back in 1920, some of them weuld 
have quite a good sum coming back to them. 


Dr. Kee: Some would have quite an amount; some would not have any. 


Mr. McGrsson: Supposing it were the loss of a finger; how much would 
be coming back? 


The CHariRMAN: Not much. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): May I ask the Chairman of the Board what 
the regulations are that they have to enable a man to come back? 


The Cuairman: It is statutory; you find it under section 25, which I will 
read. (Reading) :— 

8. If subsequent to the award of a final payment it is found that the 
disability of the member of the forces has increased he shall be restored 
to pension, and the additional pension for the increased disability shall 
be paid from such date as may be determined by the Commission; and 
there shall be deducted from the arrears of pension so created and from 
future payments of pension, the amount of the said final payment: Pro- 
vided that the deductions from future payments of pension shall not 
exceed fifty per cent of the pension payable. 
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The only thing the Legion is proposing is that you leave out the words “Tf 
subsequent to the award of a final payment it is found that the disability of the 
member of the forces has increased.” That is all they require. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): I do not know that the Legion is aware of the 
difficulty in this regard. The Board insists that he shall submit medical evid- 
ence as to his disability. A great many of these men move about. Some are in 
British Columbia, and are examined there when they take their commutation; - 
some are in Ontario. How is the Commission to prove or to get evidence as to 
their condition? They cannot go to the same doctors, and the Board insists on 
doctors examining them and sending medical certificates that they have dis- 
ability. The man is told, at the time he takes the commutation, that his pension 
will decrease the next year; it will be 8 per cent one year and 6 per cent the next, 
but he goes on for six or eight years and finds that he has greater disability, and 
wants his pension. I know there are mistakes made on both sides, but at the 
same time there are a number of eligible cases, and I find that it is difficult to 
get a certificate from a medical practitioner that the disability is as great as, or 
greater than it was, unless he is in touch with some doctor; very often the doctor 
is dead. 


The CuarrmMan: He did not get commutation unless he had 15 per cent 
or less. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): Yes. 


The CuHarrMAN: He can go to any doctor; the doctor may say that he has 
20 per cent, and if he proves his case he comes under it. 

Mr. Bower: Not automatically. 

The CuHatrMAn: If the Pensions Board accepts it, he will get it. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): The Government will not lose on it; the man 
pays back what he gets, and in justice to him he ought to go back on his dis- 
ability and his pension. But I find that the obstacle to the man getting back 
under medical examination is more difficult than most people think. 

The CHatrMAN: The Chairman of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
says that it might be a good idea to consider the elimination of comrautation 
altogether. 

Mr. Tuorson: This is really a measure to relieve the man from the folly 
of his commutation. 


Mr. ArtHurs: The majority of the Committee were opposed to commuta- 
tion, and it was only given out of consideration for the soldiers themselves. I 
was on the Committee and voiced my opposition; I think the Chairman of this 
Committee did the same. 


Mr. Bowuer: I think most of us would be willing to admit that it was a 
mistake. It was done probably at a time when men were much younger than they 
are to-day, when they had less responsibility, smaller farailies, and greater 
optimism. Perhaps they saw business opportunities in which $600 would help 
them to establish themselves for life. I think it can largely be understood, 
though probably not excused on that ground. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
there is a strong sentiment to-day that those pensions should be restored. Many 
of these men to-day are married men; they have responsibilities, and a small 
disability which often affects them seriously in the matter of obtaining em- 
ployment, even if it is a small one. The pension means a great deal to them. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): If we accepted the recommendation of the 
Chairman, commutation would be practically wiped out. 


The CHatrmMAn: The Chairman does not recommend it; he says we ought 
to consider it, in connection with this recommendation. 


Mr. Tuorson: And wipe out commutation, altogether. 
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The CHarrman: Yes; however, that is for consideration. 

Mr. Bower: I should like to record a statement in regard to Colonel 
Thompson’s suggestion that there should be no future commutation. While we 
have no resolution to that effect, nevertheless I am in a position to say that we 
favour the suggestion. We think commutation should be eliminated in future. 

Mr. MacLaren: Are there commutations, as a matter of fact, at the present 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacLaren: In any considerable number? 

Colonel THomrson: Not in the same degree. 

The CuatirMan: How many have you had in the last year, roughly? Have 
you had a thousand? 

Colonel THompson: May I point out a matter I had overlooked? Under the 
provisions of the statute, any pension that a man has received since 1920 has to 
be deducted from his final payment. So that, supposing he is entitled to $600, 
and since 1920 he has received $550, all he gets as a final payment is $50. There 
is nothing in it. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Better to wipe out the whole system. 

Colonel LaFiecue: I think it should be pointed out that the program 
being presented to you is not only that of the Canadian Legion, but.also of these 
other Associations mentioned yesterday. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April Ist, 1930, at 11 a.m. 
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PENSIONS AND RETURNED SOLDIERS’ PROBLEMS of, 


AGEENDEX No. 1 


SUBMITTED BY Dr. G. B. PEAT, PROVINCIAL COMMAND OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


ReErPort CONCERNING PENSIONS 


In bringing this matter to the attention of the Legion and all returned men, 
I may say it has been a long drag getting the information I needed, but thanks 
to Mr. Thomas Bell, M.P., I have the latest reports from the Department of Pen- 
sions and have gleaned the facts from them. From these reports I find that my 
contention at Moncton has been fully upheld—more so than I really thought they 
could possibly be. 


In making up the report the idea has been simply to give the facts and 
figures so that conclusions be easily drawn. To get a proper idea, a bird’s eye 
view as it were, it will be as well to consider the enlistments from the various 
provinces and take this as a basis. Doing this we have our first set of figures. 


se EE Cree er tne cle olelnls cLRe MRI NOE suid died cic eure'd ole oH Otis nie anauenua ately) 
FUE DEO ae V INT OR BORE oO COC COUN BMC GIRS ECOG than oy arene am 2, 793—1529 
INGE TESTERS ERAT Fe ah sa Rae is Ws ao ci 25, 8644207, 
Nova Scotia and P.E.I....... Pht at eee Spt. O62 Bed 33, 342—54% (44—1%) 
Miler Gln Sarge 5 iebya tob yh chi». Sener. Speed T ss bo cossntiakt 66, 319—11% 
ASEEVSI erie eR 5 5, ee ae Say a RA ii op Re en 37, 666—63% 
PRIDERtAE er erate ae Ae. ALL WPRRee emer SEO 8 45, 146—72£% 
pISHROOlimMbiaw center ee ee a, 51, 488—82% 
BYGONE Oe Peep Se ieee oe eee Ph aie s 2,327—i% 
ARON ee ons Heros Anse ain Gee pate ook, Ste ree Te 590, 572 


Now the next set shows the first item regarding pensions, in giving the num- 
ber of pensioners in 1920, and in connection with this, the various amounts paid 
out. These lists are given as a matter of comparison to show the rise or fall in 
about a decade. 


Number of C.E.I. Pensioners in each province as on January 1, 1920. 


owe CCiCI0 e1 co Oi POI RECAP HPIC CIE CCE EI SOAP IPPRPI PNP CP SPEEA 25,660—42% (approximately) 
NIEIDGGs 636 tion dat is bis GRU aS od Gini Wi cic Sine aN Gis Oe A a ge 6, 111—10% 

WIEGFOI OED oh 5 so ce ubirad HAE Ahn s <4 rd SOC RRnE 2 con Thee ane ree 5, 411—9%, 

PMD CRIM ye Pe Ue ee 6, 269—10% 

DAS kahemeweane aren ee ee ee Oy A eR eee 4, 585—73% 

Evite CLO rural raters eT a i es «SAO 6,436—10% 

ince Bowandelslandheet es beset a a oak 384—3% 

INewseinunswitk eeeeen es bie eee ee ee, 2, 053—32% 

INGE Sloe oo carla SeoHes tS 5 6 JER OR SAME SIE 1G a a ie aera 3,315—52% 

PRO tale tae ee RR US SAN Maree 60, 224 


Amount paid to C.E.I. Pensioners in each province as on January 1, 1920. 


QUMMADS Soceanes close MS nude oc Jair CoM NG AM eer ah Siu mice $ 5,901, 200 60—41% 
@uebeci.. <.. At} Holes S065 ois ErcleciA ee Gee bese Jae 1,212,483 51—10% 
WHETAIOOE ond gourds He odo cic oo aRcuctss Ce TG RERS en aa anneal anannan 1,073,596 51—83% 
PAE ae eet hee Ue Ret 1, 243,032 29—10% 
SENSI Ie Wie] VEN WEN Slee Bienia’e: is is o 56 5 SUIEh iG EA OPPs Ne a 909,709 85—73% 
Issel. OOMMOM OE sooo coc oc ks UaL Deen an ene senna 1,276,966 76—10% 
arincege Chwarae tslanGdeseyeme sy | Melt ater 76,189 441% 
Wewsomiunswicker* seam rte: WOR Mamie ae oho 407,335 73—33% 
NIG AIS COLIN Ee, pe eerae gees Puahe TRAN Fk er 657,729 15—53% 


TROY bo o5 coc 06 seb cabey SMG ne dd Gok SUM aap Heinen $ 11,948,243 84 
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1920 
Province : 
aes Pensioners | Pensions 
% % % 
Ontario os os a ee ee 41 41 41 
uebeoss . ee ae me a rece ester cs 154 10 10 
iNew, Brunswicho.e 1/0. :) <3. ei eae on astey see ee erentye, ey a iciae 43 33 33 
NovaiScotial? 0 10. DIOS Via eid ire hey at tee 42 53 53 
Princeitd ward. Islandiy.\ Way Gee er eee PORE ee ty ey on oe 1 3 2 
BIW 0) Of Ne RENO NE AUR Sg 08S i a ee i ai A gL 11 2, 83 
Saskatchewan inch kN Ee ACD chet a nh, Mak AE ee 6 2 13 
Albertact <font. F. utecagsieds dearer eR Aso raf eerie epee 73 10 10 
British: Colum bias a. ic epee one nee Gaye ance cr Sey amit 83 10 10 
ulcomss cE EE Uri) @ ae age Rh Ae ee Perot AE ies Sees ea 


Now we come to the 1929. Here I give the more extended information to 
include dependents and their pensions and following this one, the percentages are 


listed for comparison. 


May 31, 1929 Disability Dependent Totals 
Number Annual Number Annual Number Annual 
District pensions liability pensions liability pensions liability 
$ $ $ 
IA Que ei ge ee 3,839 1,866,813 1,557 912,748 5,396 2,779,561 
Be NeS* and? Rake sae: 3,148 1,515,835 1,270 653, 505 4,418 2,169,340 
Ce HsOnt: eo ee 3, 263 1,514, 277 966 596, 265 4,259 1, 110, 542 
De ChOnteg ne ee 11, 226 5,574, 830 4,135 2,540, 621 15,361 8,115,451 
Be WeOnt. rea ese 3,378 1,765, 274 936 550, 702 4,314 2,315,976 
GiMian 208) Wee Eee ek 5, 468 2,397,810 11, 258 735,570 6.726 3, 133, 380 
ie, (Saskeerefs cys ie sonic ae 3,383 1,522,741 570 312,518 3,953 1, 835, 259 
Disc Alta ee aig ee ke 4,392 2,027, 287 818 481,072 5,210 2,508, 359 
Jt FRAG Ae ers ah 6,783 3,197,345 eats, 1,109,876 8,498 4,307, 221 
TG NGS ee ee 1,569 787, 143 684 354, 732 2,258 1, 141,875 
MeO Brite lls oo cree 3, 283 1,799,791 4,259 1,904,884 7,542 3,704, 675 
Of EO AW ct io 0 een ne 5,488 2,378,813 1,750 884, 304 7, 238 3, 263,117 
Totals:::4. 0427 55,220 | 26,347,959 19,948 | 11,036,797 75,168 37,384, 757 
1929 
Province : 
Ens Pensioners | Pensions 
% % % 
ONGALIOL 525 Nese ee Ne oe a 4l 32 33 
Quebec oe Ge ee ree 153 @ 73 
New Bronswick- 30000000) ee ee ee 43 24 28 
Nova: Scotia ‘and PAB 25.5.) poss Gs ae ae ee 53 (383-1) 54 5 
Manitoba. oo 2 e ro eee oe SO i ae nee 1 93 9 
Saskatchewan... igs ee see, ee Be ae oe 3 6 3 
Alberta Qos. | Na. ou Se Sis sg eins a nee if. 1 ‘ 
British Columbia. (2) ce A re 83 8 8} 
British Tsien 6 6 = 
U.S LAL 2 ae Be ea eee ee g2 9 
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1929 
Province 3 ri a 
epend- : nlist- 
ents Pensions ments 
% % % 
‘OMIDTO soinochodcoce der Pe CBeaBOn pote Os Hao b tS Cgmte A Gene ea sam 30 30 41 
UNUEIEO 05596. a SCE BWIRIG Bley BB Reni STIG 5 aI nai hades 8 9 153 
INewre nuns wicker. setuid . CRITE he eT eel dd 33 3 42 
OMAN COCA ANGe EA MEly Wook. Ge. | yeppeetanrqeahd ss ciit ts etoel « cles els 6 6 4 
IV ERP OVO. 65 PSS SSS biel eR SS a 8 i a 6 a ilil 
RAS AUCH Gwen: erie meek Riana eek MC RTE ACEC LI Et 3 3 2 
JSG Ss chino é gen od LOTS B GERACE BITS Cee ORES CS ene nce a ane 4 44 
TBirthiielan Cho vernon the BSN SAE AE Ae Cs a A RI INN RR 83 10 3 
Teirteielth TOR 5 wer SS bide cede Gite wetland GIR NG IE Le a Oe aI 21 IS SS. eS. 
OR SRAMP Ie she EO OF dts oui ceed bool! eld ous] 83 8 


You will see that the two nearest are New Brunswick, with enlistments of 
25,864, and Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island with enlistments of 33,342. 
As Prince Edward Island had an enlistment of between 5 and 6 thousand, it 
leaves Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on about an equal footing as regards the 
enlistments. Consequently, we would naturally expect that the amount expended 
in pensions, and the number of pensioners and dependents would approximate. 
This however, is in no wise the case, nor has it ever been so. For instance, in 
1920 New Brunswick had 2,053 pensioners and Nova Scotia alone had 3,315 and 
the amount at that time was $407,335.73 for New Brunswick and $657,729.15 
for Nova Scotia. Coming to 1929 for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1929, we 
find that in New Brunswick, the number of pensioners is 1,569, and that for 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 3,148. The amount spent on these pen- 
sions was $787,143.00 for New Brunswick and $1,515,277.00 for Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. In New Brunswick the dependents numbered 684 and 
received $354,732.00, whilst in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island the num- 
ber was 1,270 and received $653,505.00. 

Now in taking another view of the situation, we find that the number 
of ex-soldiers on the strength of treatment to September 14, 1929, was 172 for 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 63 for New Brunswick, and, again, 
the number of men receiving relief during the year ending March 31, 1929, was 
220 for Nova Scotia and relief was issued 845 times. In New Brunswick only 
82 received aid, and relief was issued 449 times, while the amounts involved 
were $3,854.42 for New Brunswick and $10,272.91 for Nova Scotia. 

In New Brunswick as on March 31, 1928, there were 1,373 pensioners and 
of these 504 were permanent. In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island there 

‘were 2,272 pensioners and 960 permanents. When one considers that in a 
disease such as tuberculosis the numbers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
approximate much more closely, namely, 38 for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and 29 for New Brunswick, it shows that the other types have an 
altogether unnecessary discrepancy. This is again shown by the distribution 
of assets by the provinces, we find the Vetcraft stores, New Brunswick getting 
$451.94, and Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island getting $18,784.67. 

Now when we look at the staff needed to take care of the returned men, 
we find listed for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 147, 
and of these there are in New Brunswick 44. 

By the figures already given, it is quite evident that New Brunswick is 
not getting the proper percentage in any way, no matter from what angle the 
numbers and amounts are viewed. This can only be explained in one of several 
ways. In the first place, the men may not be applying; in the second place, 
they may not be receiving proper consideration in their own units, that is, that 
either their condition is not adequately described or their pensionable disability 
is reckoned too low; or third, there is lack of proper consideration or direct bias 
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at Headquarters at Ottawa. From the number of complaints we all have 
knowledge of, it would seem‘that the first condition could be ruled out, namely, 
that of the men not applying. This leaves only two other conditions to consider, 
and whether only one of these is the cause, or a mixture of both, can only be 
judged from past years. We know that Ottawa has never shown a very sym- 
pathetic outlook with the men. How much of this points to Ottawa itself, or 
is a consequence of the viewpoint of the local branch, is a matter for further 
consideration. It would seem that, instead of justice beg tempered with 
mercy as was and is intended by the Pensions Act, the opposite course is 
pursued. All sorts of excuses are trumped up. A favourite phrase is “Pre-War 
Disability,’ a catch word that might conceivably apply to those joining in the 
last year or year and a half of the war, but utterly silly when applied to men 
of 1914, 1915 and 1916. During the first two years of the war, we all know that 
medical histories were of the most meagre nature or utterly lacking, and now, not 
only is the burden of proof thrown on the man, but his word is doubted, as is 
also any evidence he brings forward from officers or fellow soldiers. 

With this attitude now, we can only imagine what will happen as years go, 
when the breakdowns and recurrences will become more frequent. These men 
did not ask for anything when going overseas, but were promised a great deal 
One slogan especially, told them that they would be well looked after when it 
was all over, and yet here many of them are being side-stepped, put off from 
time to time and if they are given anything it is too often a mere pittance that 
would barely support them for a week out of the month. 

Coming down to a different phase of the question, we find that there are 
several matters that seem hard to explain, for example, there is the abolition 
of the Vetcraft shops here in New Brunswick, which might have made a most 
successful and helpful part of the work for disabled men. Yet we find that this 
building when here, was always in an exceptionally poor quarter of the town 
and was never handled in an efficient manner, or one that would tend to make 
it of the least service to those whom it was supposed to. I see the report says 
this was closed because it was hard to run and not as necessitous as in other 
parts—a most misleading statement. I know personally from interviews with 
crippled men and with the D.S.C.R. staff, how poorly this matter was attended 
to. The same thing was attempted with the Orthopaedic branch, which 
removed, but had to be reopened on account of the number to be attended. 

Further bearing on the handling of pension cases in New Brunswick, it 
may be best done by quoting individual cases. It would seem that there was no 
necessity of the lack of attention given a good many of the cases that we hear 
about and see in this section. For example, a great many of the cases are 
suffering from chronic inflammation of the joints and muscles, due to wounds. 
or diseases, or various combinations of these conditions. As anyone will remem- 
ber, a good deal of attention was given, during the war, to proper treatment 
of these cases by Physio-therapy, in fact, the whole foundation of this branch 
of treatment was properly laid during the war. As far as one can find at the 
present time, there are‘no means whereby men can get such treatment now, and 
as the years go, any such treatment is about the only kind that will do the men 
the slightest bit of good. Instead we find a number of these men coming back 
every winter, worse than the year before, simply lying around the hospital or 
else being dismissed with the information that nothing can be done for them. 

I might draw your attention to another point, and that is the apparently 
strenuous attempts to blame any condition on Syphilis. Undoubtedly, in some 
cases this may be the underlying cause, but it would strike one that too much 
effort was made to make this the cause in many obscure cases where other 
reasons might easily have been the cause. Many authorities claim that the 
tests for this disease should be made at least by two or three laboratories, and 
it would certainly seem so in the cases of the returned men, at least, unless there 
was a very clear history of them having had it overseas. 
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APPENDIX No. 2 


COMMUNICATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS—THE CHAIRMAN 


DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NatTionaL HEALTH 


Orrice oF THE Deputy MINIsTER, 
Ortawa, March 28, 1930. 


Memorandum to: 


Major C. G. Power, M.P., 
Chairman, Parliamentary Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


The following papers are referred to your Committee for consideration 
please ;— 
2 Letters from Mr. E. S. Currie; 
1 Letter from Mrs. Lilian M. McLeod; 
1 Letter from Mr. Alexander McGrath; 
1 Resolution from Army and Navy Veterans in Canada; 
1 Letter from the Widows, Wives and Mothers of Great Britain’s Heroes’ 
Association; 
1 Letter from Major E. Roscoe; 
2 Lists of Resolutions from the Brotherhood of Ex-Active Service Men; 
1 List of Resolutions passed by The National Association of Veterans of 
the Province of Quebec. 
J. W. McKEE, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


7 NorMAN AVE., 


Toronto, Ont., February 17, 1930. 


The MINISTER, 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir;—This will acknowledge with thanks your letter of the 12th 
inst., in regard to Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. 

As previously explained my object in writing you in this connection was 
to bring to your attention the fact that many policy holders felt that the 
maximum should be raised, allowing them to increase their protection. If this 
could be done I feel sure the administration expense thereby would be negligible, 
and at the same time such a course would help off-set the Government’s 
apparent disappointment at the amount of this insurance taken out by ex-C.E.F. 
men. 

You mention that you doubt very much whether the Committee to be 
appointed at the forthcoming Session of Parliament will recommend any increase. 
In this connection I hope you can see your way clear to recommend such a 
course to the Committee, for in my humble opinion such a move would be 
decidedly beneficial for all concerned. 

In closing, I trust you will give this matter your careful consideration. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) E. S. CURRIE, 
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7 Norman AVE., 
Toronto, February 6, 1930. 


The MINISTER, 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir;—Enclosed please find a clipping taken from this morning’s 
“Mail and Empire”, in connection with returned soldiers’ insurance. 

I have one of these policies No. 21366, for $5,000 taken out a number of 
years ago. At various times I have written the Insurance Department asking 
if it was possible to increase the amount of insurance, but in each instance 
they have informed me that the Government has not considered the question 
of allowing policy holders to increase the amount of their insurance. 

Upon reading the above clipping it would appear that the Government is 
somewhat disappointed in the number of policies issued to date. No doubt 
before this insurance plan was put into effect it was estimated that many 
more thousands of Canadian Expeditionary Force men would take it up than 
really have, and naturally the amount of insurance underwritten has not come 
anything near the estimate. 

On this account, therefore, I would respectfully submit for your considera- 
tion the suggestion that you allow the present holders to increase their policies 
by another $5,000 insurance. Many of your present policy holders, with whom 
I am personally acquainted, would welcome such an opportunity to increase 
their insurance and I would be glad to learn at your earliest convenience if the 
Government would seriously consider the suggestion I have made. So far as 
the writer can see the Government would not be put to any expense and as 
the Insurance Department should Justify its existence by the amount of insur- 
ance underwritten, this would be a splendid opportunity of increasing the 
insurance outstanding. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) EE. S. CURRIE. 


78 GROSVENOR Sr. 
Toronto, Ont., February 10, 1930. 


Dear Sir: From current news it is understood that the Pension Act 
governing the late war is to be revised. Would you be good enough, please, to 
let me know if the amendments will cover the clause in the Imperial Pension 
Act which reads “Death subject to the appearance of the disease.” Although 
a resident of Canada for 15 years, and widowed by reason of my husband’s 
four years’ war service, I am debarred from drawing a pension subject to that 
clause, and this has been a great hardship. 

Although my husband was demobilized fit, his history post discharge has 
proved that such could not be the case, as from three months after I was 
married to his death, a matter of eighteen months he was under three doctors 
suffering from Malaria and hearts action. 

I have evidence to prove that his death was caused by his war service 
and owing to that clause I am, with a great many others, penalized. 

I could not bring myself to write to the Premier, being just humble fry, 
but you, his Secretary, I imagine have access to Mr. King, and I am sure 
if this wrong were brought to the attention of Mr. King he would use his 
influence to have same revised. 


Sa 
SOE REESE 
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Mr. Paterson, of the Rea Building, is conversant with my case and my 
chief before I married, was Major Coghill of the Militia Department. 
Thanking you in anticipation, I beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) Mrs. LILIAN M. McLEOD. 
Secretary to Premier, 
Parliament Bldgs., 
Ottawa, Ont. ae 


CuaTHaM, OnT., March 6, 1930. 
fon, Dr. J.. H. Kine, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. 


Hon. Sir,—Under the headings of the Act, which would provide for an 
allowance of Old Age Pensions paid entirely by the Federal Government to the 
veterans of the Great War, from five to ten years earlier than under the pro- 
visions of the Old Age Pension Act; here I would draw your attention Sir to the 
few remaining veterans of the South African War who surely are entitled to this 
same measure. 

These brave men by their example and courage showed others the way. 
Those years of service under the blazing sun of the South African veld, hunger, 
thirst and wounds endured for our King and Country. The siege of Ladysmith; 
Spion Kop, Vaalkrantz, Paardeberg and further what history will tell you; 
no one knowing and reading the facts of our sufferings and hardships during 
that period but will agree that the South African veterans should line up with 
the veterans of the Great War under this Act. 

Trusting Sir you will give this your fullest consideration and have this 
brought in line. I have every confidence in the Liberal Party whom I have 
supported all my life; that they will not leave this just cause unsupported. If 
they do so then I will only have to submit I have been deceived my whole life. 

Thanking you, I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) ALEXANDER McGratu, J.P., 
Veteran of the South African War. 


ARMY AND Navy VETERANS IN CANADA, 
Orrawa, March 9, 1930. 
on, Or. J... KING, 
Minister of National Health and Pensions, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: I beg to enclose a copy of a resolution passed at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, held in Quebec City in 
September, 1929. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) P. B. MEuton, 
Acting Secretary. 


Resolution 


Resolved, That the problem of the prematurely aged ex-members of the 
forces, which premature ageing was due to military service, and the aged and 
indigent ex-members of the forces calls for serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Both classes of cx-service men are emerging in increasing number and it 
is, in our opinion desirable that a policy be put in hand now rather than to wait 
until the problem assumes a more acute form. 
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_» Winows, Wives anp-Moruers or Great Britarn’s Heroes Assoc. 
| Vancouver, B.C., March 17,.1930. 


Honourable Members of the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sirs anp Mapam: This organization of Canadian women respectfully 
requests that while the question of the revision of the Pension Act is. ainder 
consideration by you, you would at the same time give consideration to certain 
suggestions which we venture to make on behalf of a class of pensioners who, 
as a body, are not organized on any national scale. We refer tu widows, children, 
orphans and dependent parents. No national organization exists to speak for 
them. ; 

At the outset, may we express our wholehearted appreciation of the con- 
sideration given to our representations in previous years, particularly with 
reference to the administrative treatment now given to children under Section 
22 (1) (b) of the Act, and also Section 33 (3). -We believe that the grievances 
formerly existing with reference to these Sections have been practically removed 
in response to our representations. 

The sympathetic reception given to our former appeals inspires us to hope 
that our expectations in the matter now to be mentioned will receive your equally 
effective attention. 

There are many cases of which the following may be taken as representative: 

1. A soldier is “boarded’”—declared free of any disability—on the strength 
of this he marries—later is again “boarded’—now declared subject, say, to 
tuberculosis arising out of his war service—is given a pension-—dies—but in this 
case no pension is given to the widow. 

It would appear only just that under such circumstances such widow should 

-recelve a pension and we suggest an amendment to Section 32 along the follow- 
ing lines: — 

Where a member of the forces has been examined by the Depart- 
ment’s medical representative, and is declared to have no pensionable 
disability, and such member thereafter marries, and subsequent to such 
marriage he establishes the fact of a pension disability, and is pensioned 
for the same, then, in the event of the death of such pensioner, a pension 
shall be paid to the widow. 

2. A matter that is of long standing grievance is the problem of the gratuity. 
You will recall that there was a gratuity for the men who returned from over- 
seas. When any of such returned men died before receiving their gratuity, such 
gratuity was paid—and properly so—to the widow or dependent entitled. If 
we remember rightly, even men who did not leave Canada received the gratuity. 
Our grievance is this, that for the widow or dependent of the member of the 
forces who died or was killed overseas, there was only a fraction of such gratuity 
paid—-something like a third. This discrimination has never been explained so 
far as we know. The purpose of the gratuity was to aid in the re-establishment 
of the returned men. Surely the widow and dependent children faced a problem 
of re-establishment just as serious as did those whose families remained intact. 
We ask that this matter be finally corrected. 

3. With regard to the present pension payable to dependents and orphans, 
it is clear that the amounts provided are intended to take care of only the 
minimum normal requirements of life, and that they are insufficient to make 
any provision for the grave emergencies of life such as serious illness, hospital 
attention, and burial expenses. A serious illness or operation in such a family 
is simply disastrous. There is no margin of security for thera in their present 
pensions. Now if such dependent pensioners may be regarded as the special 
wards of Canada, why may not reasonable hospital facilities be extended to such 
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persons?’ . We’ should’ be ‘just as solicitous about the orphan, the widow, and 
the dependent children, as we are about the disabled soldiers. These dependents 
should be the special Gbjéct of care of the people of Canada. tee a 
' 4. The suggestion that: from: time to time the government might organize 
a pilgrimage of widows and dependent parents of members of the forces who 
are buried. in France has a very strong appeal to us and subject to the con- 
sideration of. expense we would appreciate any arrangement which would make 
it possible to carry out such a representative pilgrimage. 
In closing, let me say that we heartily support all the representations of the 
Canadian Legion with regard to changes in the Pension Act desired by them. 
On behalf of the Association, I am, 


‘Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) Janet C. Kemp, 
President. 


Lockynge, Kentville, N.S., 3rd February, 1930. 


Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Stir:—I have the honour to bring to your attention a matter which I think 
on consideration you will agree with me should be remedied. In section 20 (3) 
of the Pension Act it states in part “No pension shall be assigned, charged, 
attached, anticipated, commuted or given as security, etc.” 

In spite of the provisions as quoted above, there have been instances in this 
vicinity of married pensioners being brought before the Courts and being 
ordered to pay a part of their pensions into Court for the benefit of a creditor. 
A test case was taken on appeal to the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, where a 
judgment was given to the effect that there was nothing in the provisions of the 
Pension Act to prevent this being done. The result is that there are pensioners 
and their dependents who on account of this action are in want and the purpose 
of the Act is being defeated. I would respectfully request that Section 20 (3) 
of the Act be amended and the following added: “Pensions are not to subjected 
to Court Orders or legal process and no pensioner can be orderd to pay his 
pension either wholly or in part into any Court or to any person. This amend- 
ment to be effective from the date the act was originally framed and to apply to 
all classes of pension (service as well as disability). 


T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant 


MURRAY E. ROSCOE, 
Major. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE BROTHERHOOD OF EX-ACTIVE 
SERVICE MEN 


(1) That all ex-service men and women shall be deemed to be “‘burned out”, 
and therefore eligible for pension. The rate of pension shall be assessed by the 
following method:— 

That the applicant’s age shall first be considered; that a person of the appli- 
cant’s age who is considered to be 100% fit, and this pension shall then be con- 
sidered to a 100% man 15 years younger, and this ratio shall be the basis for 
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considering the applicant’s condition in comparison to the fit at that age on this 
ratio. 

(2) Should a person apply for a pension or an increased pension and on 
being medically examined found suffering from some one or more other diseases 
or injury, which it is possible may have been caused, or is due to war service and 
nothing is proved to the contrary, he shall be notified by the examining medical 
officer of such condition, and be granted pension for such other disease or injury, 
in addition to the disability for which application is made, and that in all appli- 
cations for pension, it must be proved by the Board of Pension Commissioners, 
that the disability for which application is made, was not due to war service 
before refusing pension. 

(3) That all ex-active service men and women shall receive free medical 
and dental treatment. 

(4) Continuation of pension to widows of ex-active service men from what- 
ever cause the veteran may die. 

(5) Issuing of medical certificates by doctors of Pension and National 
Health Department, to pensioners whose disability is of such a nature as to 
require occasional rest from their work. 


EMPLOYMENT 


(6) In all Government work by contract, where all or part of the work is of 
unskilled labour, ex-service men to be given preference at prevailing rates of pay. 

(7) That the Civil Service Act, Chap. 22, of the R.S.C. 1927, be revised in 
the following manner; sub-section b and sub-section c of Section 2, clause 29, 
be repealed. That after Section 4 of the same clause the following sections be 
added: ‘That the Civil Service Commission shal) keep a list of all persons men- 
tioned in Sections 2 and 4, by departments of all those already in the Civil 
Service or who later enter it, and a copy of the list for the department sent to 
each deputy head, or person acting in that capacity, and all promotions to be 
made in that department, shall first be made from those on the list after a fair 
trial of the position. 

“Any department or branch of the department, where prevailing rates of 
pay are made, the Civil Service Commission shall keep a list of all persons men- 
tioned in Sec. 2 and 4, and a copy sent to the deputy head of the department 
concerned, and promotions to any vacancy among those receiving prevailing rates 
of pay shall be made from this list. 


APPEALS 


(8) In the event of an applicant for pension being dissatisfied with the 
finding of the Board of Pension Commissioners, an appeal may be made to the 
Federal Appeal Board, on the evidence submitted to the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. This shall also apply to an applicant for increased pension, 

(9) All applicants for appeal taken to the Federal Appeal Board shall be 
adjudged and a decision given on the case within four months of the lodging of 
the appeal. 


GRATUITY 


(10) One dollar a day be paid to all active service men and women for 
every day they were overseas. 


SuPERANNUATION 


(11) That all ex-service men and women who were or have since become 
civil servants, shall have their service in His Majesty’s Forces, count towards 
superannuation, without any reduction in their salaries for such service, in view 
of the loss sustained compared to stay-at-homes. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 


(12) Parliamentary Committee to be appointed be composed of Senator and 
M.P. ex-service men, and the Hon. Cairine Wilson, and Miss Agnes Macphail, 
MP. 

(13) A Committee to be composed of Board of Pension Commissioners and 
selected doctors, and M.P. doctors, for the purpose of reviewing the scale oi 
“Table of Disabilities”, and revising in favour of the veteran. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF MR. E. SADLER, BROTHERHOOD OF 
EX-ACTIVE SERVICE MEN 


“May I also bring to your attention an announcement of an Examination 
to be held by the Civil Service Commission No, 18,367, Accountants Assistants, 
(Male). There are at least 1,000 veterans in Ottawa alone, who could fill these 
positions with as much distinction to themselves and to their country, as they did 
during their service in France, and yet because of the age limit set in this instance 
they are absolutely debarred from attempting this examination, and are at present 
getting not much more than one half of the maximum offered in this instance. 
Is this the sort of preference for ex-service men, that your Department has tried 
so strenuously to get for them?” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF EX-ACTIVE SERVICE 
MEN 


PENSIONS 


(1) Free medical treatment for all O.A.S. men and women. 

(2) Free dental treatment for all O.A.\S. men and women who received 
dental treatment while on active service. 

(3) Continuation of pension to widows of O.A.S. men, from whatever 
cause they may die. 

(4) Issuing of medical certificates by doctors of Pension and Naticnal 
Health Department to pensioners, whose disability is of such nature as to 
require occasional rest from their work. 


EMPLOYMENT 


(5) In all Government contract work where part or all of the work is of 
unskilled labour, ex-service men to be given preference. 

(6) In all examinations for promotion in, or entrance to the civil service, 
preference to be given to ex-service men if capable of passing the examination, 
or have already passed an equivalent examination, whether already success- 
fully re-established or not. 


GRATUITY 
(7) One dollar a day to be paid to all active service men and women for 
every day they were overseas. (See enclosed extract.) 
SUPERANNUATION 


(8) That all ex-service men and women who were or have since become 
civil servants, shall have their service in His Majesty’s Forces, towards super- 
annuation, without any reduction in their salaries for such service, in view of 
loss sustained, compared to stay-at-home. (See enclosed extract.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 


'.. (9) Parliamentary Committee to be appointed, be composed of Senator 
and M.-P. .ex-service men, and the Hon. Cairine Wilson’ and: Miss Agnes 
Macphail, M.P. «Leet 

(10) A Committee to be composed of Board of Pension Commissioners, 
and-selected doctors, and M.P. doctors, for,the purpose of reviewing the scale 
of “ Table of Disabilities,” and revising in favour of the Veteran. 


EXTRACT FROM A REPORT BY COL: A. “TI. HUNTER, A’COMMIS- 
SIONER APPOINTED: BY THE “GOVERNMENT. JUNE 20, 1927; 


‘“Not the overseas men but the Government of Canada had. to plead 
‘in forma pauperis’, The promise to put the veteran in no worse position 
than the stay-at-home was a very absolute official pledge of the Government. 
I personally assisted before a Parliamentary Committee at Ottawa in proving 
that compared to the stay-at-home, the average veteran lost $2 a day for every 
day he was abroad. The Acting Premier, the Hon. Mr. Calder, did not speci- 
fically repudiate it, he merely pleaded ‘in forma pauperis’, and in effect said 
to the House of Commons, ‘It is admitted that the men have lost financially, 
but the Government is not in a position to pay, and if you wish to change this 
policy you will have to change the Administration. 

“The country has successfully emerged from this period of stinginess and 
financial anxiety, and can now be trusted to back any Administration that will 
create the spirit of generosity and justice in favour of a sick veteran.” 


The National Association of Veterans respectfully wishes to submit to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the following 
recommendations for the welfare of ex-soldiers and of their dependents:— 

Whereas although the various Governments which have succeeded one 
another since the Great War have done a great deal to improve the fate of 
veterans, there is still a great number of these who seem to have been forgotten, 
and who appear to be considered as a relic of the past. 

Whereas after sacrificing their health, their freedom and all they held most 
dear to the service of their Country, ex-soldiers have paid, are paying and will 
most probably pay for a long period yet for the expenses incurred through the 
participation of Canada to the Great War. 

Whereas the burden of the material responsibilities of our participation 
in the World War should be divided more evenly amongst the citizens of the 
Dominion, and that the Veterans could be indemnified in a practical way with- 
out endangering the economical armature of the country. 

Be it resolved that the following recommendations be submitted by the 
Veterans’ National Association to the Parliamentary Committee sitting at present 
in the House of Commons, to wit:— 

To organize an overseas pilgrimage to the Cemetery of fallen soldiers, for 
their next-of-kin who would wish to take the trip, the expenses of which would 
be paid by the State. 

To have printed in French, booklets such as are printed in English, relative 
to the location of the graves of French-Canadian soldiers, this for the convenience. 
of their dependents who speak French. 

To see to it that any aged or needy dependent of an ex-member, who saw 
overseas active service and who dies or has died since his return to the country, 
be granted an adequate pension by the Government, whether deceased was a 
pensioner or not. 
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Not to discontinue or effect a change of rate in the pension of a patient 
under treatment, if the latter chooses to refuse, or does not feel disposed towards 
the medical or surgical operation advised. 

To grant more facilities for reinstatement, as a pensioner, to soldiers who 
have commuted their pension. 

That any ex-soldier having incurred a disease or a disability since his 
return from overseas be granted a reasonable pension for himself and dependents, 
or medical or financial assistance from the Government, until complete recovery, 
when there is partial or temporary disability. 

To proceed with more haste with the pending cases before the Federal 
Appeal Board. 

To grant a further extension of at least two years for pension appeals. 

That any ex-soldier who saw overseas active service be granted the right 
of a further medical examination by the B.P.C. and that his travelling expenses 
be paid by the State, if he resides outside district offices. 

To grant a greater number of Government positions to ex-soldiers, and to 
grant them a greater latitude before the civil service examiners. 

To appoint a Board of Experts in Economy who would see to it that financial 
assistance to the amount of $2,000 or more be rendered all ex-soldiers who saw 
overseas active service and who have an excellent record, who wish to go into a 
sound undertaking in Canada, contributing thereby to the prosperity of the 
country. 

To request the Federal members of Parliament of the rural districts to 
kindly advise their constituents, who have served during the Great War, of all 
the benefits which they may derive from the laws enacted in Parliament (through 
posters or correspondence). 


Unanimously carried. 


(Sgd.) WILFRID LAMOUREUX, 
President. 


Montreal, March 10, 1930. 
National Association of Veterans 
of the Province of Quebec. 


GG/AG. 


Tugspay, April 1, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am submitting to the committee, with its permission, 
a memorandum of pension legislation, which I will distribute. 

My only thought in submitting this is that it gives us something to work 
on and to hammer out. I may say that a number of the members of the com- 
mittee, and members of parliament, and others, have been speaking to me 
along the lines of these proposals. They are a ‘combination of everything I 
can find that might possibly be worked into the legislation advantageously. So 
far as ascribing “it to myself, I do not think there is a principle incorporated 
in this that I have not fought very hard against at one time or another; so 
that my views are subject to change. But I find that there seems to be a general 
opinion that we should have more or less of a new deal in this matter, and I 
am very humbly suggesting that this could form the basis of some new arrange- 
ment. If the committee wishes, I will briefly explain the various proposals 
contained in this memorandum, 


The idea, briefly, is that the Board of Pension Commissioners remain as 
at present constituted, but with the other machinery which is to be superimposed 
I have some hopes that the Board of Pension Commissioners will become an 
administrative body rather than a judicial and administrative body, that is, 
it will retain some of its judicial functions. 


I propose that the Federal Appeal Board, as such, be abolished, and that 
the soldiers’ advisers system should be wiped out, and a new court created 
which we may call the Pension Court. This court will be composed of judges 
who will sit and have hearings, with all the formalities of an ordinary court. 
I suggest that this court be divided territorially, eastern, western and central, 
the eastern district extending as far as Ottawa, the central district extending 
from Ottawa to Winnipeg, and the western district extending from Winnipeg 
west. I am not making any definite proposal in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: I notice you suggest nine judges. Would that be three 
judges in each district? 


The Cuatrman: That is a thing that would have to be hammered out 
later. My first idea would be that the three judges would sit together, but quite 
likely there will be a great deal of work, and it may be that they would have 
to be divided so that they could act separately. It is also essential that these 
judges be interchangeable, that is, a judge sitting in the east should be able 
to go and sit in the west, and vice versa, in order to obtain some uniformity 
of decisions. My thought is to raise this court to as high a status as possible, 
in order that the public generally, as much as the pensioner, may feel that 
the man is having the best possible deal, and when a man does not obtain a 
pension, if he goes out to the public and starts to grouse about it, they will say, 
You went before the Board of Pension Commissioners, and, to the best of their 
ability, they told you what the law was, and after that you went before the 
proper court. Both sides will be represented, and I propose that the men be 
given some measure of the benefit of the doubt. 
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The hearings and decisions will be on all grounds and on assessment. It 
is a hearing de novo. It is not an appeal court. The thought in my mind is 
that the Board of Pension Commissioners will be more or less in the position 
of a registrar, or a prothonotary, or a master in chambers, who will award 
pension, when the case is clear-cut, but if it is not, it will go before the court. 

All the evidence, whether already put before the board or not, will be 
heard. However, I make a proviso somewhat in fear and trembling, that if new 
evidence is submitted, such as a man who having claimed pension on the ground 
of tuberculosis, is turned down by the Board of Pension Commissioners, and 
in the hearing before the court claims that on the ground of heart disease he 
should receive pension, it would only be fair that the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners should have some notice of it in order that they may be able to 
express their views on it. 

The Pension Court will travel, wherever it is most convenient for the 
pension claimants to attend, but I would suggest that the sittings of the court 
be held largely in the judicial districts where the county or superior court sit. 

There will be soldiers’ representatives. There are two alternatives there, 
one that we subsidize the Canadian Legion to represent the soldiers generally 
by placing an amount in the estimates, something equivalent to that which we 
now spend on soldiers’ advisers. Secondly—and this is Dr. McGibbon’s sug- 
gestion, to which I was very bitterly opposed—that the soldier should be per- 
mitted to choose his own lawyer, and that this lawyer be paid a scale of fees 
fixed by the government, so much if he wins, and so much if he loses, and it will 
be in the discretion of the court to say whether or not he has earned his fee, 
that is to say, if the case appears to be a vexatious one, the court should have 
the discretion to say whether or not counsel shall be paid. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners should also be represented by counsel, 
for the purpose of presenting its views before the court. 


The court may, at its discretion, associate with itself assessors. Those 
assessors would be men who would have the same authority, in the way of giv- 
ing advice as sea captains, and others who are assessors in maritime courts. 


Weight of Evidence ——This instruction shall be given to the Court, and I 
submit that can be done in legislation. In cases where evidence is conclusive 
as to attributability, circumstances can be considered and weight given to 
medical opinion; and having considered all these circumstances and medical 
opinion, if a reasonable doubt exists in favour of the applicant, he should get 
pension. 

On this point I wish to explain this: I believe personally that it is impos- 
sible to write into the legislation anything with respect to reasonable doubt 
in so far as the Board of Pension Commissioners is concerned. The Board 
of Pension Commissioners, at the present time, collect the evidence and they 
weigh the evidence themselves, and form an opinion for or against the soldier 
from the evidence which they themselves collect. It is extremely difficult for 
us to tell the Board, you, having collected the evidence and formed your opinion, 
must now give effect to a reasonable doubt. That is why I suggest that no 
instructions on the point of reasonable doubt be given to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners; but it is very easy for another body which sits and hears both 
sides of the case, if the evidence is not conclusive on behalf of the pensioner, 
to say: In our minds there is reasonable doubt and he should have the benefit 
of it. That is the system, in so far as courts are concerned. 

I have provided for appeals; but even since I wrote this, to show you how 
keen I am on the matter, I have found in giving it consideration, that this sec- 
tion referring to appeals may not be workable in the manner in which it is 
written. Again I repeat that I am only making these submissions for the pur- 
pose of having them hammered out, in order to find something which will be 
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satisfactory. I propose that there shall be a court composed of three judges, 
two judges and a principal judge. And I have written in, as-to jurisdiction, ‘‘on 
the evidence and record”; that is, I.do not propose that new evidence shall be 
heard and that witnesses be heard by the appeal court. It would not be an 
appeal court if there were a hearing de novo. It may be that I even go too far 
in allowing a hearing on all the record and all the evidence, but I think there 
should be some sort of an appeal court to decide technical matters, as to disputes 
which may arise between the court and the Board of Pension Commissioners, if 
any should arise. 

I am proposing to give to the Court, if I may return to that for a moment, 
such power as would order the Board of Pension Commissioners to make a pay- 
ment of pension, so that there will not be the difficulty with which we are con- 
fronted to-day, of the Federal Appeal Board giving an opinion, and then the 
Board of Pension Commissioners finding that under the law they are unable to 
carry out the award of the Pension Appeal Board. I think we will find this 
boils down to the granting of appeals only to this special court of appeals on 
technical matters, on evidence and on the jurisdiction. 

I would suggest that somewhere or other in this machinery there should be 
finality, that the decision either of the court or of the appeal court be final and 
conclusive, and the question having once been decided and disposed of cannot 
be reopened, unless in the opinion of the court new and important evidence has 
been produced. I would give them the same authority in that respect as, for 
instance, the Privy Council would have for hearing appeals. That is to say 
that they would be obliged to make application for the right to appeal, and the 
court, bound down by certain legislative rulings, could give or refuse that per- 
mission. 

I have provided for a principal judge to look after the other judges and to 
administer the appeal court and the other court. The principal feature in this 
is that new machinery is being suggested. Sir Arthur Currie said he was of 
opinion that the old machinery had broken down, and he suggested new machin- 
ery. Hither the Legion or the man himself may go to work and prepare his case, 
or have his case prepared by a barrister of his own choice. There is a suggestion 

about a reasonable doubt, but covered by a check, in that the Pension Board 
will have counsel there to represent their point of view. There is a full repre- 
sentation of both parties. 

Finally, in my own mind, there is this feature about it, that so far as the 
people of this country are concerned they have confidence in courts. This hear- 
ing would be held with all the formalities that I could give it, in open court, with 
both parties heard, and a decision given on the law of the matter. The result 
of that would be that we finally would know what the law of pensions is. At the 
present time, unfortunately, owing to the methods pursued—and I am not blam- 
ing the Board of Pension Commissioners because any other board would have to 
proceed in the same way—half a dozen of us sitting here are prepared to say 
that the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners is such and such; 
but I am sure they could come here and produce cases to show that our view is 
not correct. 

These cases being in open court, and the courts pronouncing judgment on 
the points at issue, it will not be long until we will find what the law is on these 
points. And then when the Legion or other bodies come before us with amend- 
ments, saying that the law as at present is not sufficient to meet the case, we 
would know whether it was true, because the cases would have been heard in 
open court. At the present time it is absolutely impossible to find out what is 
the interpretation of the law given by the Legion or by the Pension Board, or 
what is the construction which should be given to it. 

As briefly as I can, those are the views which I have and the reasons which 
animated me in making this presentation. I am not caring particularly whether 
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my views are accepted or not. This is only an effort to meet what I thought 
was a general desire that something concrete should be placed before us. 
I think this memorandum should be incorporated in the evidence. 


MEMORANDUM RE PENSION LEGISLATION 


1. The Board of Pension Commissioners, as at present constituted, to 
continue to exercise its functions and jurisdiction. 


2. The Federal Appeal Board, as such, to be abolished. 
3. Soldiers’ Advisors system to ‘be discontinued. 


4. Creation of a new court, to be called Pension Court. Personnel: Nine 
judges, not necessarily chosen from the legal profession. 


5. Territorial Divisions: The Dominion of Canada to be divided into three 
districts: Eastern, from the Atlantic Coast to Ottawa; Central, from Ottawa to 
Winnipeg; Western, from Winnipeg to Vancouver. Three judges to be allotted 
to each division, but to be interchangeable. A Registrar to be appointed to each 
court, with principal offices at Montreal, Toronto and Calgary. 


6. Hearings and decisions on all grounds and on assessment. 


7. Jurisdiction of the Court: To hear and adjudicate upon all claims for 
pension after the said claims have been disposed of by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 


Evidence: All or any evidence whether already appearing in the record of 
the Board of Pension Commissioners or not may be heard by the Pension Court, 
provided, however, that should attributability be asked for on the ground of 
injury or disease resulting in disability, evidence of which injury, or sufficient 
evidence, has not been produced before the Board of Pension Commissioners, 
the Court may, in its discretion, refer such evidence to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. A hearing may be held on any action which the Board of 
Pension Commissioners may take on any such reference. 


Awards: The awards of the Pension Court shall bind the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, and any order made for the payment of pension shall be carried 
out by the Board of Pension Commissioners. 


Sittings: The Pension Court shall travel throughout the territory within 
its jurisdiction and hold its sittings in localities which shall be most convenient 
for the pension claimants to attend. 


8. Soldiers’ Representatives: Two alternatives— 

(a) Subsidize Canadian Legion by grants to be placed in the Estimates, 
to make its own appointments of Counsel representing the soldiers in 
each locality, and pay a reasonable retaining fee, based on the number 
of cases presented. 

(b) Permit each soldier to choose his own counsel at a fee which shall not 
be morentmans een ae to be paid out of the Consolidated Funds of 
Canada, on the order at the discretion of the Court. Any barrister 
er solicitor collecting fees or any remuneration whatever from the 
ex-soldier on account of any services which he may have rendered 
would be debarred from future appearances before the Court. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners may retain in each locality for the 
purpose of presenting its views before the Court, temporary legal assistance 
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(in the same manner as the Attorney General of the province retains special 
prosecutors in Crown cases.) 


9. Assessors: The Court may at its discretion associate with itself medical 
consultants whose opinions shall have the same weight and authority as that of 
Assessors in Maritime Courts. 


10. Weight of Evidence: Instructions shall be laid down in the legisla- 
tion that the Court may, in cases where no conclusive evidence as to the 
attributability to war service can be produced, after a consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, and medical opinion, give due weight to any reason- 
able inferences which can be drawn from such circumstances and if convinced 
that a reasonable doubt exists in favour of the applicant, award pension. 


11. Appeals: Constitution of an Appeal Court composed of two Judges 
and a Principal Judge. 


Sittings: In Ottawa unless circumstances within the discretion of the 
Appeal Court require that the sittings be held elsewhere. 


Jurisdiction: On the evidence and record an appeal from all cases heard 
by the Pensions Court. 


Special Appeals: 

(a) Directly from the Board of Pension Commissioners in matters arising 
under Section 21 of the Pension Act (meritorious cases). 

(6b) In matters involving jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners and the Pension Court. 

(c) In the interpretation of the Pension Act. 


Decisions: Shall be final and conclusive and no question having been 
heard and disposed of by it shall be reopened unless special leave has 
been granted on the production of new and important evidence. 


12. The Principal Judge of the Appeal Court shall have authority in 
matters of discipline, and in the allotment and distribution of judges of the 
Pension Court. He shall also have the final decision as to the localities in which 
the Pension Courts are to hold their sittings, and generally be held responsible 
for the conduct and administration of the Appeal Court and of the Court of 
Pensions. 


NOTES: 


1. Board of Pension Commissioners becomes largely an administrative 
body. 


2. Hearings in open Court with formality of ordinary Civil Court cases 
will be of value in restoring confidence of the returned men and the public 
generally. 

3. In camera methods of the Board of Pension Commissioners done away 


with, and succeeded by open public discussions at which both parties are repre- 
sented. 


4. Onus of proof in favour of the applicant counterbalanced by presenta- 
tion by counsel of case for the Board of Pension Commissioners. 


5. Covers principal points of Sir Arthur Currie’s proposals, viz., new machin- 
ery, facilities for preparation of cases, reasonable benefit of doubt, and full 
representation of the two parties, the soldier and the public. 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: These suggestions are pretty extensive. Do you not 
think we might have copies of it until to-morrow in order to think it over. I 
would suggest it. I do not know whether the others would agree with that or not. 


Hon. MemBers: I agree. 

The Cuatrman: Do you think it would be well to suggest that a sub- 
committee meet with the Legion now. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I think we ought to consider it among ourselves. 

Mr. Tuorson: I think we should consider it among ourselves before we 
meet the Legion. 

Mr. McPuerson: Offhand I would say that if this were adopted in prin- 
ciple, it would practically eliminate an awful lot of worry over pensions. It 
might not be wise to leave it to the end or we will be duplicating our work. 

The CuHarrMAN: Shall we say Thursday—there is a caucus to-morrow. 


Mr. Tuorson: Could we not have Thursday for a discussion of this 
particular scheme. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of the principle involved in it? 

Mr. THorson: Yes. 
: Mr. McPurrson: Who would be the principal witness in connection with 
that? 

The CHAIRMAN: I would be the witness on that. 


Mr. ArtHtrs: I will not be here Thursday. One of the principal difficulties 
in the past has been that the soldier has not appeared before a Court that was 
acceptable to him. I will give you an instance of what he is thinking. For 
instance, say, this Government establishes a dam on a certain stream, and a 
man thinks his property is being injured by that dam. The Government is 
under a contractual liability, and are liable for any damages which might 
occur. This man is allowed not only to show that there was damage, but that 
the damage was caused by the Government and that it was out of his power 
to prevent it; and he can bring ordinary evidence. 

The trouble with the soldiers, in a great many cases, is that evidence has 
been refused which the soldier thought he could produce. The soldier has 
returned from the war and has a disability which at the time was not visible; 
he is not allowed to bring in ordinary laymen’s opinions on the matter. He 
is not allowed in many cases or, if he is allowed, the evidence given by his own 
medical practitioner is neglected or overlooked, and it does not carry any weight. 
What I have thought all along was that we should have something for the 
soldier along the line of the Exchequer Court where an action could be executed 
against the Crown in the ordinary way and with the ordinary rules. This 
suggestion is very much on the same line. 

J am of opinion that the Federal Appeal Court has been of little or no use 
to the soldier. In a great many cases he is appealing on new evidence, not 
knowing that the Federal Appeal Court is not allowed to receive additional 
evidence: and the result is that he fails before them and throws up the whole 
thing in disgust. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Thursday does seem to be pretty soon. 

Mr. McGisvson: Would it not be well, Mr. Chairman, to hear the views 
of the Legion. 

The Crarraan: I was of the opinion, if we thought sufficiently well of 
this proposal, that we might name a sub-committee to consult with the Legion 
and hear what they thought of it. 

Mr. McLean: (Melfort): I think to-day, or at some other meeting, we 
ought to understand ourselves what the proposal is, because witnesses might 
not understand it any better than we do. Already doubts have been raised as to 
the meaning of it. 
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Mr. Tuorson: Why should we not give copies of these suggestions to the 


representatives of the organized soldiers, and then have them here on the date 


that we fix for the discussion and get their views; then perhaps the sub-commit- 
tee would take it up. 


The Cuairman: The only point is that taken by Mr. McPherson, that 
if some scheme such as this is adopted it will not be necessary to amend the 
Pension Act in many particulars. There may be one or two little amendments. 
But half of the things proposed te us by the Legion would not need to be dis- 
cussed because they turn largely upon the interpretation of the Act by the 
Pension Board. That is why I thought it would be well to get it over as soon 
as possible and not delay matters. 

Mr. McGisson: If we heard the Legion’s views first, it might help. 

The Cuairman: I gave a copy to their Chief yesterday, and gathered that 
members of the Legion have been thinking along somewhat similar lines. This 
is not original, but it is what I have gathered from the highways and byways. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I think we would be wasting time to bring in witnesses 
at the present time to speak about it. We might consider it on Thursday next 
or next Tuesday. 

Mr. Instey: I would favour Thursday, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrsson: Every man would come here next Tuesday with more or 
less fixed views and opinions in his own mind. 

The CuarrMan: If this thing has any merit at all, and if the Legion seem 
to receive it fairly well, the next step, after we agree in principle upon it, in 
order to hammer it into legislation we should hand this whole idea over to the 
Department of Justice and to our own solicitor, Colonel Biggar to work on 
during the recess. I believe we should have got at least to the point, before 
recess, where we could say that we should try it out and then let us see what 
it would look like when drafted into legislative form. We should go that far 
or say that we do not want it at all. We could have a Bill drawn up during 
recess along these lines. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): When did the Minister see it? 

The CuHarrMaN: Last night. 

Mr. Buack: In speaking of turning it over to the Committee’s solicitor, 
you are turning down the Department’s solicitor? 

The Cuatrman: No, the Department would not have anything to do with 
the administration. 

Mr. McPuHerson: Mr. Chairman I move that we discuss this again on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Ross: (Kingston): Say on Tuesday. 

Mr. McPuHerson: Say Tuesday. 

The CHarrmMan: ' What will we do in the meantime? 

Then I take it that this goes over until Tuesday, for the consideration of 
the suggestions. 

Mr. Herpurn: Before we pass finally on this, do you not think we should 
hear the representatives of the Legion, say on Thursday of this week? 

The Cuainman: Will the Legion be prepared to discuss this with us on 
Thursday? 

Col. LaFiecue: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will be quite ready on Thursday, 
if we may have copies. 

Mr. ApsHeap: Does this proposal mean the abolition of the Appeal Board? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. Tuorson: I move that we hear the Legion on Thursday. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: The idea being that the Legion will discuss it on 
Thursday, and we will be ready for Tuesday. 

The CuatrMan: Will the Legion be ready to go on with other things? 

Col, LaFiticnr: We will be prepared to go ahead with other things not 
affected by these suggestions. 

Mr. Tuorson: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should be advised 
in advance of the subjects that the Legion intends to deal with before this 
Committee from time to time, so that we may have the benefit of concentrating 
our attention on those particular recommendations. 


The CuatrMan: Would Col. LaFléche come up here? 
Col. LaFiticur: I am presenting Mr. Barrow this morning, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman: Will Mr. McPherson, the vice-chairman, appointed at the 
last Session, come forward and take the Chair, as I have to go and fight some- 
where else? 

The Vice-CuatrMAN: Gentlemen, we will hear Mr. Barrow on behalf of 
the Legion. 

Mr. F. L. Barrow called. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What point do you wish to take up first?—-A. Resolution No. 6, referring 
to pensions to brothers and sisters. 

Q. That is a new provision entirely?—-A. This proposal requires a statutory 
amendment, if it is to be accepted. It provides a benefit for prospective depen- 
dency of brothers and sisters. The point was raised in 1928, and I refer to the 
discussion which took place, as shown on pages 77 to 80 of the proceedings of 
the Special Committee. At that time, in 1928, it was suggested that the proposal 
would let in certain cases such as that of a brother who had reached the age of 
eighty and became dependent. That, of course, is not the intention at all. The 
intention of this proposal primarily is to provide pensions for an invalid sister 
or brother, where there is strong presumption that the deceased soldier would 
have supported the brother or sister had he or she survived. You will find, in 
looking over the evidence given in 1928 and the discussion, that there was a 
fairly general approval by the Committee of this suggestion. A type case was 
cited, and the story was given on pages 112, 113 and 114. I am not going to 
refer in detail to the discussion, but there are just one or two extracts from the 
evidence of 1928 that I would like to read into this record. 

On page 78, one of the members of the Committee said “In the case you 
have just cited is it not eligible under Section 21?” 

Another member of the Committee said: “We will save the country a 
continual revision of the Act if we can get a compassionate meritorious clause 
that will cover it.” 

Another member said: “I would rather see it dealt with under the meritorious 
clause,” And again a member said “I think we should make this a test case, 
get the facts, and see where we stand, and judge how the meritorious clause has 
worked out.” 

The young woman whose case was cited died in March, 1928, a charity 
patient in a hospital, during the deliberations of the Committee. Her case 
was not considered under the meritorious clause, as had been suggested, but a 
somewhat similar case was referred under Section 21 of the Pension Act. Quite 
recently judgment was handed down by the special tribunal constituted in 1928, 
stating that the case was not one in which a recommendation should be made. 
The situation as it stands at present is this, that in order to be eligible for an 
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award of pension a brother or sister must have been wholly or mainly dependent 
on the soldier on the date of his death. 

We are asking that if in the opinion of the Commission the brother or sister 
would have been wholly or to a substantial extent maintained if the brother had 
not died, then that the case be considered by the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners and an award granted if deemed appropriate. 

The meritorious clause has been tried, and it has been found that the case 
submitted is refused, and we are simply asking for the opportunity to approach 
the Board of Pension Commissioners and present the case to them, and to have 
them empowered under the statute to consider it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are restricting it to brothers and sisters who are physically incapable 
of looking after themselves?—A. I think that would be satisfactory. Any 
number of restrictions might be put in, I think, as long as it was left open 
under the Act for the Board of Pension Commissioners to consider the case. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. Is that putting them in the same position as if they were dependent 
parents?—-A. Yes, very much. 
Q. Why not combine them? 


Mr. Heppurn: Why were they not admitted under the meritorious clause? 
The Board had power to deal with any case of a member of the Forces or any 
dependent of any member of the Forces, but we have found the results were 
very poor. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Was the ground that the applicant was not a dependent at the time of 
the death of the soldier, in the opinion of the Board?—A. I do not know the 
ground of course. Primarily the dependent was out under the Act, and that 
may have been the ground. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


Q. Have you any idea how many cases of this kind there will be?—A. 
They will be very few, I would say not more than half a dozen, although there 
may be more than that. I want to make it clear that it is not the intention of 
the Legion to make it apply,— 

Sir Eucene Fiset: That is exactly what you are saying. 

Q. Is there a very great difference between the rights of the children and 
the rights of brothers and sisters?—A. In some cases. Take the case of an 
invalid sister and widowed mother. A man enlists. Prior to enlistment he has 
perhaps been working a farm, or at any rate has been supporting the house- 
hold, the mother and invalid sister. When he enlists he assigns pay to his 
mother only, to whom separation allowance is payable. Now, it is a question 
whether the assigned pay and separation allowance could be deemed to be 
substantial support for both the mother and sister. It is true they got along 
on it, probably supplemented by a grant from the patriotic fund, but it would 
be difficult to say that the sister as well as the mother was wholly or substan- 
tially maintained. 

Q. I remember that particular case, but what I have in mind is this: We 
find in some of the provinces that it is the legal duty of the son to maintain 
his parents, and we appreciate their subsequent right to pension upon the loss 
ef their son through war service, but does that extend to the same degree to the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased soldier?—A. No, I do not think there is 
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provincial legal provision there, but there is certainly the intention of the 
soldier, and, we feel, the intention of the act itself is to take care of dependents. 

Q. Oh, yes, if they are dependent, but you are bringing in there the case of 
prospective dependents.—A. At present the act says they must be whoily or 
mainly supported at the time of death. Supposing a man’s only relative was an 
invalid sister. Of course, he assigns pay to her, and separation allowance is 
also paid to her, and she is really pensionable under the present law. But these 
proposals are to take care of the few cases which have come to our attention. 

Q. Have you any idea how many cases there are of that sort that have 
come before the board and have been turned down?—A. I know of about half 
a dozen. I do not know how many there would be, probably somewhat more 
than that. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. In those particular cases, do you know if these sisters who were residing 
with the mother were wholly dependent on the soldier?—A. Yes. In some cases 
the sister contracted her disease during his war service, and in some cases post- 
discharge. 

Q. If you allow it in cases of that kind there would not be much trouble? 
—A. Which kind? 

Q. Where the mother and sister were largely or substantially dependent 
upon the soldier?—A. I would not like to see the section limited entirely te 
that class. I think the safeguard is to leave it to the discretion of the commis- 
sion, as we have it in our proposal. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 
Q. Were all the sisters unmarried?—A. Oh, yes, all the sisters that we had 
in mind were unmarried. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): If the principle is once conceded that would be 
extended. 
Mr. Heppurn: Yes, that is the worst feature. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 

Q. You are willing to admit this, that it is better to have it on a meritorious 
basis than to have it left wide open? Take the Home Bank, for instance, where 
the matter was practically left wide open?—A. I would certainly be unwilling to 
have this dealt with under that aspect of it, because in this case there is a 
definite merit. In the other, it is charity. 

Q. I know there are cases where that can be said——A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. But take in the case of dependency?—-A. Well, for instance, I have a 
case in the office of a mother and daughter who were left in good circumstances 
at the time of the boy’s enlistment. He did not assign pay. During the war the 
mother died. The sister had a long illness, but in the meantime the brother was 
killed. Meritorious cases, as a rule, are really charity. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Why do you say meritorious cases are all charity?—A. It is a com- 


passionate allowance. 
Q. But it is based on meritorious service?—A. Yes, good service is a point 


of merit. 


By Mr. Speakman: 
Q. It is not a statutory right?—A. No, it is not a statutory right. 
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The Vick-CHatrMan: I think it is a statutory right, subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

Witness: The statute definitely quotes a compassionate pension allow- 
ance. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Supposing we adopt your suggestion, what would happen?—A. I think 
it would be perfectly safe to insert that, giving to the commission power to use 
their discretion. 

Q. But the proposal has not been drafted yet?—A. Yes, the proposal has 
been drafted. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: We are not passing on any one of those suggestions now, 
but we will have to consider this suggestion, with relation to other suggestions, 
at a later time. I think we understand the situation. 

The Vicr-CHatrMANn: Is the Committee satisfied? 

Mr. Artuurs: I would like to cite a case. There will be no application, 
but I think it covers the ground pretty well. A young man, whom I know well, 
enlisted. At the time he enlisted he was a student, consequently he assigned pay 
to nobody. His father was able to take care of himself. He had a crippled son. 
The father subsequently died, the son was killed, and the crippled son is not 
pensionable, under the act, and at the present time has no visible means of sup- 
port. 

Mr. THorson: ‘That is a case very similar to the one Mr. Barrow brought 
out. 

Mr. ArtHurs: This was a case where it was impossible for the son to 
assign pay; he was a student. 


The Vickr-CHAIRMAN: If the Committee is satisfied, we will ask Mr. Bar- 
row to go on to the next item. 


Mr. McGrsson: Do you not think it would be well to hear Colonel 
Thompson. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Is there anything you would like to say on this point, 
Colonel Thompson? 


CoLtoneL THompson: You will find it in the evidence of two years ago, Mr. 
Chairman. I would point this out to the committee, that this provision will 
give a pension, under conditions where the children of a deceased soldier would 
not get a pension. Here is the case that Mr. Barrow proposes. There was no 
dependency, and then after the man gets between thirty and forty years of age, 
whatever it is, he becomes crippled and unable to earn a livelihood, and the 
Legion’s proposal is that the brother or sister should receive a pension. Take the 
case of a man with a family. He supports this family, gives them board and lodg- 
ing, and so on, until they become twenty or twenty-one years of age. Supposing 
the child of a soldier at twenty-one years of age becomes crippled. He has 
supported that child until then. That child will not pensioned, nor is there any 
request for pension, but on the other hand there is an indefinite presumption 
that the deceased brother would have supported the child, and that is the reason 
for the crippled brother getting pension; the brother and sister of a deceased 
soldier are given consideration, but there is no consideration for the soldier’s 
own children. I am not saying whether it should be granted or not. You will 
find all that set out in the evidence of two years ago. 


Mr. GersHaw: It is suggested that it might be left to the discretion of the 
board. How would the board decide as to what dependent brother or sister 
should receive a pension. : 
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CotoneL THompson: I am not able to say at the moment. It is a pretty 
indefinite thing. For instance, if a man was killed in 1916, and twenty-five 
years after one of his children becomes crippled and unable to earn a livelihood; 
the deceased’s brother may in the meantime have died after discharge; he may 
have got married. It is difficult to say what would have happened years after. 


The Vick CuarrMAN: I think that would depend entirely upon the drafting 
of the amendment. 

CotonreL THompson: Even at the present moment the curious feature 
about the statute is that brothers and sisters are presently preferred to soldiers’ 
children. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: In what instance? 


CoLoneL THompson: If a brother and sister were mainly supported by a 
soldier. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): What section will that be? 


CoLoneL THomMpson: You will not find it set out definitely and categorically 
the way I am explaining it, but if a brother and sister were mainly supported by 
the soldier at the time of his death, then if at any time in the future they become 
disabled they are entitled to a pension, at the rate of about thirty dollars a 
month, or less, according to the assessment. On the other hand, a soldier’s 
child is supported and maintained until he is twenty-one. If he thereafter 
becomes disabled that soldier’s child does not get pension, according to the 
statute. 


Mr. Hersurn: That is a sort of anomaly, is it not? 
CoLoNEL THompson: Yes. The present proposition is to enlarge that legis- 
lation in favour of a preferred group who were not the soldier’s children. 


Mr. Hepspurn: Would it not be well to have Mr. Barrow give us his 
opinion on that? 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


Q. Is not that rather an anomaly, that you are making special cases of the 
brother and sister and no provision for the children, who might become dependent 
after twenty-one years of age?—-A. Yes, that is perfectly true. 

Q. There is an anomaly existing there, and you are really giving a preference 
to the brother and sister over a child who might, after twenty-one years of age, 
become dependent?—-A. That is quite true, but the Legion tries not to burden 
you with too many problems until we are definitely seized of them. There have 
been very few cases, if any, that have come to my notice. I think some dis- 
cussion took place in 1928 on the point. 


CoLONEL THompson: Section 34 reads: 


A brother or sister of a member of the forces who has died shall 
be entitled to a pension when such member of the forces left no child, 
widow or divorced wife, nor a woman awarded a pension under sub-section 
three of section thirty-two of this act, entitled to pension, and when such 
brother or sister is in a dependent condition and was, at the time of the 
death of such member of the forces, wholly or to a substantial extent main- 
tained by him. 


The Vick CHairMAN: That gets over everything, I think, except the fact, 
as Mr. Barrow suggests, as I take it, that it would not be necessary for them 
to be dependent at the time of the death of the deceased soldier in order to 
qualify for a pension. That would be the effect of your proposal, would it not? 


The Witness: Yes. 
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By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. That is, if they were dependent at the time of death, they have a right to 
pension?—A. Yes. 

The Vic—e CuHarrmaNn: Mr. Barrow’s suggestion, broadly, is that if they 
become dependent even ten years after the soldier has died, they have a right to 
pension. 

Mr. Tuorson: There is a presumption of dependency at the time of the 
soldier’s death. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): That is at the discretion of the board. 


Mr. Sanperson: About how many cases would there be where a brother or 
sister is now drawing pension? 


CotonEL THompson: Well, I could only make a shot at it. 
Mr. Sanperson: Well, approximately. 


Cotone, THompson: If I made a shot at it, I would say fifty. They are 
increasing now, that is, applications by brothers and sisters are increasing. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): That is, invalided brothers. 
CoLtoneL THompson: And sisters. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. Mr. Barrow, do you not think yourself that that is a little strange, that 
we should really put a brother or sister in a preferred position as compared 
with the child of a dead soldier; what have you got to say about it? Speaking 
for myself—and I think I could speak for nearly everyone —it does seem strange 
to me?—A. Yes, I think it is absolutely wrong to give the brothers and sisters 
preference. The point was raised in 1928, if I remember correctly, that the 
age limit of twenty-one, wherein a child must have become invalided, should 
be removed. That was not recommended, though, and I cannot recall a case 
of dependency on the invalidism of a child after the age of twenty-one. 

Q. Of course, there have not been so many of them that have reached 
the age of twenty-one?—A. If a child becomes invalided before he reaches the 
age of twenty-one, the pension continues indefinitely, but if a child is twenty- 
one years of age and one month when he contracts the disease, then he has 
no right. 

Q. Yes, and according to this suggestion, the brother and sister would have 
the right. That is the thing that puzzles me——A. I do not think the question 
has arisen with children. 


The Vic CuarrMAN: The whole crux of this suggestion is dependency at 
the time of death. Take subsection five of section thirty-four: 

“When a brother over the age of sixteen years or a sister over the 
age of seventeen years is in a dependent condition and was wholly or to a 
substantial extent maintained by a member of the forces at the time 
of his death, such brother or sister may, in the discretion of the com- 
mission, be awarded a pension not in excess of the amount provided in 
schedule B for orphan children while such brother or sister is incapaci- 

tated by mental or physical infirmity from earning a livelihood. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. According to the present law, a brother becomes dependent after the 
death of the soldier, and, according to Mr. Barrow’s suggestion, in certain 
cases he would get a pension, but on the other hand a child who was being 
brought up by the parents, and was being supported, so far as a soldier could 
support his children, reaches the age of twenty-one, and yet has no rights 
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That is the point that puzzles me—A. Of course, that is an anomaly. To be 
consistent you would have to take out the twenty-one years age limit for 
children. I do not think the problem has reached any magnitude, because of 
the age of the children. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: In the one you have had cases, and in the other you 
have not. That is the difference. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. You have noted the type of case where a dependent daughter and 
mother were left by a soldier, the pension is given to the mother, and then at 
her death the pension ceases. Some of that difficulty could be overcome if 
before the mother’s death and during the time of that pension it had been 
divided——aA. Yes, we have tried that, and in some cases that has been done and 
the pension has been apportioned between the two. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. When they are living together, you have the two with one pension, but 
when the mother dies that leaves very little for the brother or sister crippled 
or unable to earn a living—so little that it is practically nothing—A. But we 
are still told that according to the Statute that sister must be wholly main- 
tained at the time of death. If you have a pensioned mother living with an 
invalid sister and you make application for an apportionment of the pension, 
between the two, so that whichever one survives the pension will continue, the 
pension Commissioners look up the records and find that the sister was not 
wholly or mainly supported at the time of the death of the soldier. 

a he Vick CHaArRMAN: Col. Thompson wishes to speak on the point just 
raised. 

Col. THompson: Brothers or sisters, where there is a mother who has been 
awarded pension, are not by any means debarred, nor are they always debarred 
from receiving a pension. Where, for instance, a son who was killed overseas 
was the main support of a family, supposing there was a widowed mother and 
he was the one who brought the money into the exchequer and kept the family 
going and there were no others to assist, or if he were the main one, if on enlist- 
ment he assigned pay and there was a separation allowance, and there was such 
a sister, that sister would be entitled to an allowance after the mother’s death, 
or they would be called sometimes joint dependents. That would not carry on 
to all the children; but that child or that sister would be entitled to a pension 
if she were unable to earn a livelihood. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Supposing there is a sister dependent at the time 
the man went away, but through ignorance the mother takes the pension and 
has not subdivided it, then at the time of her death, which occurs two or thre 
vears later, the daughter would be debarred. 

Col. THompson: That would not debar the sister; it would depend upon 
whether she was dependent. If he assigns his pay to his mother and there was 
separation allowance granted, that would be an indication that he was the 
mainstay of the family. If there was evidence that he was the mainstay of 
the family at the time of enlistment, in the case which Mr. Barrow has cited, 
there would be an allowance. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): You say that there cannot be anything because the 
mother has been granted a pension. 

Col. THompson: The mother would have got $60 a month as a co-dependent 
with the sister, if the boy was the mainstay of the family prior to enlistment, 
and there was separation allowance, if there was no father living. If the girl 
was totally incapacitated and there were no brothers or sisters to help her, she 
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would be pensioned at $30 a month. It is entirely a question of the evidence 
and of dependency and the extent of the dependency. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): If the father is dead prior to enlistment, and if there 
was a mother’s pension, you would not give it after the mother’s death to the 
sister? 

Colonel THompson: I wish to make it perfectly clear that there must be 
eogent evidence that this man was the sole support of the family prior to enlist- 
ment and there was separation allowance of the equivalent of it. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): And that sister then is still entitled? 

Colonel THomrson: If she is disabled or without assets. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): If she has a chronic life illness? 

Colonel THomrson: And without assets. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): One part of the case presented by Mr. Barrow is 
where through ignorance they only got the one pension, which was to the mother, 
and the mother died, and then they say that they cannot give a pension to the 
daughter because it was awarded to the mother. 

The Witness: Mr. Thompson’s statement is the argument which we pre- 
sented to the board. Sometimes it works and sometimes it doesn’t. What we 
are seeking to have removed is the restriction as to the extent of the dependency 
of the sister. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. And that dependency should be presumed, whether there was depen- 
dency or not,—is that so?—A. The proposal is that the pension should be 
awarded unless the commission is of opinion that the applicant would not have 


been wholly or to a substantial extent maintained by such member of the forces 
if he had not died. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Is that not the law as it is given to us according to Colonel Thompson? 
—A. No, the proposal only requires that the brother or sister shall subsequent 
to death have fallen into a state of dependency, unless there is evidence of 
dependency at the time of death. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. So that this resolution would create such a presumption of dependency 
as to warrant the board in considering the case?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the board in all cases, when dependency has been proved, divide 
the pension or give a single pension—does the board do that on its own 
responsibility, without having been requested by the applicant to divide the 
pension? 

Colonel THompson: In the case of a mother carrying on, sometimes 
the decision is to pension the mother and daughter as joint dependents. 

Mr. Tuorson: That is decided by the board without a special application? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, we decide that on the evidence. I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that in the case where there is a mother and sister, where the 
sister would be pensioned in addition to the mother would be where the deceased 
soldier was looked upon by the board as the head of the family and really 
standing in the place of his father. 

Mr. Tuorson: And is it not the fact also that where there is a dependent 
sister and the pension has not been divided, it is because the mother has poe 
for the full pension and has never mentioned the dependent. 


Colonel THompson: Yes. 
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By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. It was stated that sometimes it works and sometimes it does not. Just 
what was meant by that? 


The Witness: That sometimes the evidence does not satisfy the board 
that the brother or sister was wholly dependent at the time of the death of the 
member of the forces. 

Q. That is not the fault of the law. If at the time of the application the 
mother had stated to the board that she had a dependent, a crippled daughter 
who would later on be entitled to a part of that pension, and if she or other 
applicants took upon themselves not to ask the board to provide in the future 
for the crippled daughter, the board is not responsible for that. It is the 
applicant that made the mistake—-A. That does not entirely cover the case, 
because there are cases now where the mother is drawing the pension, and you 
request the Board to make the apportionment between the mother and the 
daughter, and they do it because the daughter is dependent. That is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but it does not cover the daughter who is not shown 
to be the dependent wholly or partially at the time of death. 


The Vice-CHarrMan: I think the crux is back where I mentioned. What 
Mr. Barrow presupposes is that the daughter or sister can become dependent 
after the death of the soldier, when they were not dependent at the time of his 
death. For instance, if a soldier died overseas whose father and mother were 
living at the time of his death, with a dependent daughter who is a cripple, 
then there is no question of the pension to that sister. But if the mother and 
father were to die subsequently to the soldier’s death and leave that girl a 
cripple, Mr. Barrow wants us to presume ten years afterwards that the soldier 
would be presumed to have supported that daughter. 


Witness: Yes. 


Sir Eucene Fiset: The section does not give the crippled sister a pension, 
I realize, but that is not the fault of the law or the Pension Board. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: It is through ignorance, and you cannot let anyone 
suffer because of that. 


Witness: I think it is the state of the law that we are complaining about. 


Sir Eucene Fiset: She is dependent upon the brother while he is alive, 
and after his death the mother gets the pension and then she becomes a 
dependent of the mother, not having applied for a division of the pension. 


Witness: Of course, ignorance comes into it a great deal; but when the 
circumstances are understood by the claimants and are presented to the Board, 
they then make the apportionment if she is then dependent. 

In 1928 the Committee seemed to think the case was a compassionate one, 
under the meritorious clause. We have since then put up a case under the 
meritorious clause and it was refused. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


Q. Was it refused because it was barred by statute? I would rather see 
the bar let down in other directions than in this. As General Ross says, we 
do not want to bar anybody because of ignorance of the law, but if you give 
a statutory right, you might open the gate for a lot of frauds in other cases put 
upon the Board, and you might have the Board upon the defensive all the 
time?—A. I thought it would be safe if the Board pensioned only in cases 
where it was clear. The Commission is given discretion. 

Q. The meritorious clause to-day lets them in—A. In any special case. 
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By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. May I ask if the special case which you refer to was dealt with by the 
Board of Appeal?—A. In 1928 a special court was constituted. This case was 
first of all presented to the Board of Pension Commissioners, and they found 
that the girl was not wholly or to a considerable extent, maintained at the 
time of death. Then it was taken before the special Board and they refused 
to make a recommendation. 

Q. And there was no reason given for the refusal?—A. No, I have never 
seen reasons. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: As the Court of Appeal will be constituted in an entirely 
different manner from that at the present time, if a meritorious clause is to be 
considered, would not that Board have wider powers than the Court of Appeal 
at the present time, as the evidence will be heard in open court and there will 
be rulings, verbal or written, in reference to it, do you not think it would be 
well to wait a couple of years to see how this will work out? 

The VicE-CHAtRMAN: Acting on the meritorious clause if the Board found 
that the person was not a dependent, I think the Board would have to refuse 
the application. It is the dependency which is the ruling factor. 

Sir Everne Fisrt: Is that the reason why the Board refused it? 


The Vice-CHAmRMAN: I would expect that the evidence did not show that 
at the time of the death of the soldier the person was a dependent of the soldier. 

Sir Eucenr Fiser: And due to the fact that the mother has the pension 
herself. 

Mr. Trrorson: And due to the fact that if the child was dependent on the 
deceased brother at the time of his decease, she would get a pension; and if 
she was not, she would not. 


By Mr. Adshead: 

Q. Now the Legion wants to give the Board power to say that she has to 
have a pension if the presumption is that she would be supported or main- 
tained?—A. We ask that the Board be given discretion, where in the opinion 
of the Board the soldier would have supported the sister. 


Mr. Hepsurn: If they are barred by statute now, I think there is merit 
in that. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What is the next clause which you wish to discuss this morning?—A. 
The next is proposal 6 (a), which is contingent upon the acceptance of the 
proposal which you have just been discussing. 

Section 37 reads at the present time as follows: 

37. Pensions awarded with respect to the death of a member of the 
forces shall be paid from the day following the day of the death except 
(a) in the case in which a pension is awarded to a parent or person 
in place of a parent who was not wholly or to a substantial 
extent maintained by the member of the forces at the time of 
his death, in which case the pension shall be paid from a day 

to be fixed in each case by the Commission. 


(b) in the case of a posthumous child of a member of the forces, in 
which case the pension for such child shall be paid from the 
date of its birth. 


The suggestion is that the words “or a brother or sister” be inserted after 
the word “parent” in the second line of the section, in order to make it conform 
with the acceptance of proposal No. 6. 
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Sir Evcene Fiser: If No. 6 is accepted, this would naturally come in. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Barrow, would you explain to the Committee what the reason is 
for it and what the result will be of this amendment in 6 (a), from your stand- 
point?—A. It is merely to conform with the result if proposal No. 6 is accepted. 
Now shall I proceed to proposal No. 10? 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes. Proposal No. 10 is the next. 


Witness: Proposal No. 10 suggests an amendment to section 12, sub- 
section (c), of the Pension Act. It has to do with service aggravation of 
venereal disease. When the man who was suffering with a pre-war venereal 
infection is discharged from the army with a disabiity of an assessable extent, 
pension is awarded for that disability, provided he has seen service in the 
theatre of actual war; but the rate of pension remains constant at the degree 
of disability at the time of discharge. Consequently you find men who are 
receiving a small pension of ten or fifteen per cent, who are totally disabled as 
a result of disability from the disease which was aggravated during service in 
the theatre of war. 

This proposal was discussed in 1928, and I think it was fully understood 
there excepting on one point, to which I am going to refer in a moment. 
The proposal does not extend the class of pensioners. The proposal only 
benefits the men who have already been given an award, and everyone of these 
are men who served in the theatre of war and received aggravation of the con- 
dition. 

The discussion in 1928 is shown at pages 31 to 35 of the proceedings of 
the Committee, and the representatives of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
gave their opinion on pages 385, 386, and 387. There was a general opinion, 
apparently, through the discussion, among the members of the Committee that 
a post-discharge further infection of venereal disease would cause an increase 
of the pensionable disability. 

Since 1928 we have made careful inquiries on that point, and although 
there are medical men here and I may be wrong, I am going to venture to give 
an explanation which I think will justify our proposal. I understand that 
syphilis which reaches the tertiary stage, either attacks the central nervous 
system or the cardiovesicular system. I also understand that when a man 
has had an infection of syphilis it is very rare that he shall receive a second 
infection; but in any event, an infection of syphilis which attacks the central 
nervous system gives immunity from a further attack on the central nervous 
system by syphilis. Similarly, with a cardio-vesicular system, a man who had 
ore-war infection and goes out of the army with a pensionable disability and 
ts pensioned for that disability and then incurs another attack of syphilis which 
attacks the other system, we think it should not be difficult for a specialist to 
determine very easily that that was not an increase of the service disability. 

I also want to put before the Committee another point, and that is that 
in these cases the service aggravation is not misconduct. The aggravation, I 
believe, is caused by some disease suffered during service, some feverish disease, 
or the disease of syphilis is exacerbated, or flares up because of physical or 
mental strain over a long period. The point is that pension in these eases is 
restricted to those who served in the theatre of war, and in the second place 
the aggravation must have taken place as a result of service conditions, which 
was certainly not misconduct. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. Can you give us-an idea of the number of men who would be affected, 
if that amendment which you propose were accepted?—A. The number of men 
who are now on pension due to syphilis. There would be no increase. 
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Col. THompson: Dr. Kee informs me that it would be somewhere between 
five hundred and a thousand. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Would it be possible to draw a distinction between those cases where the 
increased disability of the soldier is due to the aggravation from service rather 
than to the original pre-enlistment condition? JI would think this, that if by 
reason of the military service the man’s condition is aggravated, he is clearly 
entitled to pension, as he is entitled under the law now; and that if his dis- 
ability increased after discharge, by reason of the aggravation due to military 
service, he should be pensioned in respect to that increased disability. But is 
it possible to draw that line that I suggest?—-A. I think it is the accepted prac- 
tice of Canadian Pension Law that you cannot distinguish between a service 
aggravation and the original disease. If the service aggravation occurs, then the 
condition is all aggravated. 

Mr. THorson: What I am getting at is this: in ordinary cases where pen- 
sion is awarded for aggravation, the Board continues the same degree of pen- 
sionability—the same ratio. For example, a man is discharged with a pension- 
able disability of forty per cent, twenty per cent is regarded as aggravation, 
then his pensionable ratio is fifty per cent; subsequently his disability increases 
to eighty per cent. The Board gives him forty per cent, continuing the same 
ratio of pension due to the aggravation. They do not do that in venereal 
diseases. I confess I do not see any reason why they should not deal with 
venereal disease in the same way as they deal with any other form of aggrava- 
tion due to war service. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. In what you are proposing I think your legislation goes farther than 
that—A. Yes, because the man served in a theatre of war he recelves pension 
for his disability. 

Q. Quite, but you go further than the illustration I gave?—A. You were 
giving the illustration of a man who did not serve in a theatre of war. 

Q. Yes, because, of course, the aggravation does not arise. You want to 
put your venereally diseased man in the same category as the man who served 
in a theatre of war. Would it not be reasonable to put him in the same cate- 
gory, in respect of venereal diseases, with persons who are now recelving pen- 
sions purely for aggravation? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Under this, they receive pension for the disabled 
condition. 

Mr TuHorson: I understand that perfectly, Mr. Chairman. 

Witness: At the present time there is no statutory provision at all. 


ba Wer. d horson- 
Q. For giving him any increase in pension?—A. Unless he served in 
a theatre of war. Our proposal only deals with those cases who have served in 
a theatre of war. It does not dea! with the case of a pre-enlistment venereally 
‘diseased man who served in England and came out with an aggravation; he is 


not pensionable at the present time. 
Q. Not at all?.-A. Not at all. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. You are not on sound ground there, Mr. Barrow. Increasing disability, 
on account of venereal disease, especially syphilis, depends practically alto- 
gether on whether he is treated or not. They gave these men treatment. If 
they did not take it, it was their own fault-——A. There is a safeguard against 
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that for refusal of treatment even now. If these chaps even now refuse treat- 
ment they suffer the penalty of having their pension cut. rd 

Q. But you cannot distinguish between increasing disability in syphilis, no 
matter what a man’s occupation is; there would be practically no increase in 
disability, in my opinion, after he was discharged from the army any more 
than there would have been if he never had been in the army.—A. We are 
only asking for consideration in those cases where the records of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners, by examination, show that the disability has increased 
since discharge. : | 

Q. I know it is bound to increase, if it is not treated. It increases in 
private life, if not treated, until a man becomes totally incapacitated. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: The increase is not due to war service. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Some cases, of course, can be cured; they can be arrested by treat- 
ment.—A. If the facilities are available for treatment, all well and good. I 
have not known of any case, in my experience, where the pensioner has refused 
to take treatment. There may be some, but they suffer the penalty by way 
of cut in pension. 

Mr. McGrsson: There is not a medical man here but what has arrested 
syphilis. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I am not an authority on this subject, but I doubt 
if the treatment in some of those cases would do a man any good after that 
length of time. 

Dr. Ker: The assessment on discharge was arrived at arbitrarily. A man 
may have syphilis in his blood and no disability at all. A great many of those 
who went into the army had a syphilitic infection, and no disability, and during 
service they developed tremors, nervousness, gastric vomiting, and so forth, 
and they were diagnosed tabes. They came out of the army with a forty or 
fifty per cent disability. Then the question came up as to whether army 
service had anything to do with the progression of this disease, and the Board 
of Pension Commissioners at that time, before arriving at a decision, conferred 
with different countries, Germany, France and England, with regard to their 
treatment of these conditions, and some of the big neurotical men said that 
army service did bring on the real symptoms of syphilis, namely, the tertiary 
stage of tabes, syphilis, and that sort of thing, which would not otherwise 
have happened had they not been in the army, or it would not have happened 
since. Therefore, the Pension Act at that time said that no pension should 
be paid for this disease, and the commissioners, after getting this information, 
said, we will use our discretion and we will give them their total disability 
at the time of discharge with no increase, rightly or wrongly. That came up, 
when they served in a theatre of war, that is, that they suffered real hardship. 
As to the men who got to England and Canada, they said there was no aggrava- 
tion, their service did not in any way affect it and they got no pension. Then 
we repeated that at the different parliamentary committees year after year, 
and this committee recommended that that should be made statutory and, as a 
result, we have the statute to that effect. Now, the proposal is, as I see it, 
that this shall be continued like any other injury or disease; from time to 
time as it gets worse, the pension shall be increased. But that is the way it 
was arrived at in the first instance. The commissioners used their discretion in 
an arbitrary manner. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. I do not quite follow, Mr. Barrow, just what is arrived at from that?— 
A. Well, in 1928, there was general discussion as to the disability of a man 
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receiving a second venereal infection, thereby increasing his disability by his 
own misconduct. That is shown in the discussion at pages 31 to 35. 

Mr. Hepsurn: I think there is a lot of merit to this. As a matter of fact, 
I think there is more public criticism caused by cases of this type than any 
other. A man may be pensionable to the extent of 15 per cent, and at the same 
time be totally incapacitated, whether the progression was due to war service 
or not, the fact remains that the man is unable to undertake a job of any kind, 
and the man on the street feels that the country should take care of that man. 
There has been progression since his discharge, probably due to war service 
aggravation. 

The VicrE-CHaIRMAN: The question of gonorrhea, I think, was discussed, 
and the question of a second infection came up. That is a venereal disease 
which would be affected here. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That is not what Mr. Barrow was referring to. 

Mr. GersHaw: With our eyes open, we made it that these men should be 
entitled to pension. The moment we have given them the statutory right to 
pension they should be treated for aggravation. I agree with Mr. Barrow. 

Mr. Hersurn: So do I. 

The CHairMAN: What would be your next proposal? 

Witness: No. 9. 

Mr. Hepsurn: It is nearly one o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I think we had better adjourn. 

The Vice-CHaIRMAN: ‘Then the Committee will adjourn till Thursday 


next at eleven o’clock in this room. The Committee will deal with the suggestion 
made by Mr. Power, at that hour. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 3, 1930, at eleven a.m. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Recommendations of the Canadian Legion and other Organized Associa- 
tions of ex-Soldiers as to Pensions, the Federal Appeal 
Board, Tuberculous Veterans and other Subjects. 
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APPENDIX No. 3 


INTERIM 


RECOMMENDATIONS (OR SUBJECTS TO BE TOUCHED UPON) OF 
THE CANADIAN LEGION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERVICE 
LEAGUE, WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY VETERANS IN CANADA, 
THE AMPUTATIONS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE GREAT WAR, THE 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON CLUB FOR BLINDED SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS, AND THE CANADIAN PENSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


As To PENSIONS 


1. Discussion of the question of “ Onus of Proof.” 


Generally, under the heading of Pensions, the Legislative Program 
includes: — 


2. Removal of the time limit governing applications of widows and 
dependents. 

3. Equitable provision for pension to widows married subsequent to ser- 
vice injury or disease, to be accomplished by setting a date prior to which such 
marriages shall be recognized for pension consideration, and providing for 
similar recognition in the future with adequate safeguards. 

4. Removal of the limit affecting widows of members of the Forces pen- 
sioned in classes one to five. 

5. That it should be presumed, where parents are in a dependent condi- 
tion, that the deceased son, a member of the Forces, would have contributed 
to their support had he lived. 

6. That provision be made permitting award of pension to dependent 
brothers and sisters in a manner similar to the provision for parents. 

7. That deduction for pre-enlistment disability shall be reasonably limited, 
unless the percentage of disability was obvious on enlistment within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 

8. That a pension, which has been commuted, shall be restored with appro- 
priate adjustment if the disability remains. 

9. That pension be paid in accordance with the extent of the disability 
shown to have existed during the post-discharge period. 

10. That where pension has been awarded under section 12, subsectior 
(c), of the Pension Act, payment shall be continued in accordance with the 
degree of disability present from time to time. 

11. That the Pension Act be so amended as to provide equal treatment 
to all ranks in the matter of Helplessness Allowances. 


FEDERAL APPEAL BOARD 


12. That the time limit be removed so that newly discovered evidence 
may be submitted for consideration after unsuccessful appeal, if and when it 
is obtained. 

13. That an appeal shall lie in respect of any decision by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners. 

14. That provision be made that cases coming within the intent of, and 
decided prior to the 1928 amendment to section 51, subsection (1), of the Pen- 
sion Act with respect to medical classification, be reopened. 
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15. That the attention of the Committee be directed to the congestion 
which at present exists in the work pending before the Federal Appeal Board 
and that, as such congestion undoubtedly causes hardship, an inquiry should 
be made to ascertain the cause, and necessary steps taken to provide relief; 
further, that consideration be given to the reorganization and direction of the 
Official Soldier Adviser system with a view to more efficient service. 


TUBERCULOUS VETERANS 

16. That the opinion of specialists appointed in a manner to be prescribed, 
be accepted for pension purposes, with respect to service relationship of tuber- 
culosis and other diseases of insidious onset and slow progression. 

17. That provision be made for an allowance for certain classes of tuber- 
culous pensioners, who are householders, to enable them to provide suitable 
housing accommodation. 

18. That nursing care, or an allowance in lieu thereof, shall be provided 
for pensioners, not in hospital, when the necessity is shown. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 
19. Reimbursement of medical expenses and payment of compensation, 
incurred in connection with pensionable condition prior to admission of entitle- 
ment. 


20. That reasonable allowances and expenses be paid in all cases of mem- 
bers of the Forces attending Boards. 


RETURNED Souprers’ INSURANCE 


21. That the time limit governing applications be extended. 

22. That provision be made for issuing conditional policies with adequate 
safeguards to those ineligible under existing legislation. 

23. That the general terms and conditions governing policies under The 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act be further considered. 


IMPERIALS 


24. That pre-war residents of Canada who served with the Imperial Forces 
be given the same consideration under the Pension Act as a member of the 
Canadian Forces in all cases where greater benefit will result. 


Miuitia Pension Act 
25. That in the case of an officer or man who served in the Permanent 
Force and in the C.E.F., pension shall be adjusted on a basis of combined ser- 
vice. 
26. That British Reservists, recalled for war service from the Permanent 
Force of Canada for service with the Imperial Forces, be allowed that period of 
service towards Canadian service pension. 


GENERAL 


27. The problem of the permanently unemployable or prematurely aged 
man, non-pensionable. 


Notre.—tThe indulgence of the Committee will be sought in respect to such 
supplementary recommendations as may be found necessary. 


Tuurspay, April 3, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CuatrMaNn: I have here a memorandum addressed to the Hon. Dr. 
King, Minister of Pensions and National Health, from the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, signed by the secretary. Copies of this memorandum have 
been distributed to every member of the committee, and I would suggest that 
this be printed as an appendix to the proceedings. 

I also have a letter from Mr. D. B. Plunkett, member for Victoria, 
addressed to myself as Chairman of the Committee, reading as follows:— 


May I ask permission to have Mr. Roger Berry, a returned veteran 
from Victoria, B.C., appear before your committee and state his com- 
plaints. Mr. Berry feels that he has a grievance, and I ask that the 
opportunity should be given him to state his case, which may be in- 
formative and of value to the committee. 

Mr. Berry has come a great distance from Victoria, B.C., the extreme 
west of Canada, and I hope the special committee will consider favour- 
ably his application for a statement of his present condition as it affects 
and is relative to soldiers’ pensions. 


As you know, a sub-committee of this committee has been formed for the 
purpose of dealing with procedure and agenda. We held a meeting this morning. 
The sub-committee is composed of Messrs. McPherson, Speakman, Black 
(Yukon) and myself, and after giving the best consideration we could to it, we 
came to the conclusion that it would be impossible to hear any special case. 
We all of us have requests from hundreds of sources, from persons who wish 
to be heard here. The sub-committee considered that our function is to prepare 
recommendations for amendments to the Pension Act. We are not in any 
sense an appeal court. It would be more or less of a cruel farce for us to listen 
to representations on individual cases, and allow the persons who come before 
us to hope that we could, in any way, improve their condition, because we 
cannot. We have absolutely no power or authority to give a decision on cases 
of this kind. It has been suggested by members of the sub-committee that Mr. 
Berry get in touch with Mr. Barrow of the Service Bureau, or some member 
representing one or other of the associated soldier bodies, and if his case is one 
which shows that the act requires amending in any special section then they 
might put it before us. Otherwise, it is considered that Mr. Berry should not 
be heard. 

This is respectfully submitted from the sub-committee, and we are willing 
to hear any discussion from the committee on the matter. 


Mr. Apsueap: Mr. Berry will have the privilege of going before the Cana- 
dian Legion and stating his case to them. 


The CHatRMAN: We hope so. 


Mr. Apsueap: He stated to me that the reasons for his being turned down 
were political. 
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Colonel LaFLicne: Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Legion has nothing to do 
with politics. We cannot handle that case. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): We cannot knock a returned man around like this. 
I am willing to sit here all summer, if necessary. I do not think it is necessary 
to throw out the suggestion that it is political, even if the man mentioned it. 
The men are criticizing the procedure, that is, that they cannot be seen or heard. 
This man has come a long distance, and if he could be seen by some person, 
either from the Canadian Legion or some of the associated soldier bodies, I 
think it would be well. 


The CHatrmMan: I do not think the Canadian Legion Service Bureau 
refuses to take cognizance of this case. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I do not like a jest about it. 
Colonel LAFLEcHE: It is not a jest, sir. We are not in politics. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): He has either a disability or he has not. 


Colonel LAFticuEe: As a matter of fact, this case has been taken up by the 
Service Bureau, and I understand it is well under way now. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): That is a different answer. 


Mr. ApsHeap: Mr. Berry suggested to me that the reason for his being 
refused was because the political end of it was on his file. If that is the case, 
the Canadian Legion ought to take care of it, because they say they are not in 
polities. 

The CuarrMan: The suggestion is made that he see the Service Bureau, 
and if they think his case is one which could be covered by legislation then it 
could be presented to us. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): If they say they now have it under consideration I 
am satisfied. That is a different matter. 


The CuatrMan: I do not like to refuse the man a hearing here, but if we 
hear one it creates a precedent, and our usefulness as far as legislation is con- 
cerned ceases. 


Mr. MacLaren: Shall we hear later of this case in any form? Here is a 
man who has come a very long distance. It is an exceptional condition alto- 
gether, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Did he come down specially to meet this Com- 
mittee? 


The CHarRMAN: I understand so. 


Mr. McPuerson: We have already suggested that the Canadian Legion, 
or Mr. Barrow, look into this case, and I think that they will do it for us. I 
might say, as one of the sub-committee, that I received a letter about two weeks 
ago from an old friend of mine in British Columbia, saying that he was coming 
down to appear before this Committee, and wanted me to arrange that he should 
be paid after he got here, but he did not want me to say that he was coming, 
or even give his name, and I wrote and told him that this Committee, as far as 
I knew, would not hear him if he came down. This is just another sample of 
what we would be up against if we once opened the door. I think Mr. Barrow, 
or the Canadian Legion, will give this case every consideration, and if there is 
anything we can do, in the way of legislation, it is our duty to do it. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Is there a member of this Committee who would 
be a sub-Committee, as it were, to see this case? 


The Cuarrman: There is a sub-Committee appointed for the purpose of 
going through the correspondence, in order to ascertain if there is anything con- 
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tained in it which might profitably be placed before us. There is a large number 
of letters from soldier bodies and from soldiers suggesting special amendments, 
and these are all handed over to the sub-committee, or will be. Have they been 
handed over yet, Mr. Cloutier? 


The Cuerxk: I have them all classified, and I handed a memorandum to 
each member of the sub-committee on Tuesday. 


The CuarrmMan: The sub-committee is Mr. Adshead, Mr. Isley and Dr. 
McGibbon. These members of the Committee could be formed into a sub-com- 
mittee to see Mr. Berry and report to us if there is anything in his case that 
could be covered by an amendment to the act. 


Mr. MacLaren: Could this man not prepare a written statement and 
supply the Committee with it? I do not think that we should simply take that 
position. I think we might very well go a little further. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is in the hands of the Committee. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston City): I agree that it is going to clog the Committee 
up, if we are to take up and hear these men. I am not inclined to send away 
people who come here; but I think any special case I would refer to the Chair- 
man and ask him to write. 


The CuHarrMan: Mr. Ilsley and Mr. Adshead are here, and also Mr. 
McGibbon, and they could make arrangements to see this man after the sittings 
of the Committee, and if it is something which they think could be covered, they 
could so report. 


Mr. Iustny: I would agree. 
The CuHarrMaNn: Will you get into touch with Mr. Berry? 


There is another matter. I have heard complaints that we have not as yet 
had a sufficient number of copies of the evidence and proceedings printed. That 
complaint came and I went to Mr. Beauchesne and obtained authority for 1,800, 
was it? 


The CierK: We are now printing 1,500 copies in English, 900 for the 
Legion and 600 for the members, and 300 in French. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: May I ask if the Legion is sending a copy to every 
branch in Canada? 


Col. LaAFLEcHE: Yes sir. We are sending one to each branch of the 
Legion, and also on the list we placed the officers of the other associations. I 
did not have the list of their branches, but I think a copy of it should be mailed 
to them for their purposes. 


The CuairMAN: Have you a suflicient number of copies in stock of the 
back numbers? 


The CierK: We have a sufficient number of copies in English, but we have 
not yet all the copies in French. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Have the back numbers been distributed to all the 
members of the House? 


The Cierk: Yes, all of them. That is up to Mr. Davidson’s office, and 
they are supposed to have one copy placed in each member’s box. 


The CuHairmMan: With 600 copies remaining available after the Legion has 
been served, that only leaves less than two copies per member, because they 
are distributed here in the Committee and are laid around; so that the number 
is perhaps not enough. 
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The Cuirerx: I get 50 copies from the Distribution Office every time they 
come in, and I have a mailing list; certain members of the Committee have 
asked me to mail copies to certain addresses, and I do that. 


The CHarrMaNn: I hate having to go to the House every time we have to 
turn around. I do not see why we should have to go to the House for this. If I 
get authority from the Speaker and tell him we want a thousand more, I will do 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: There should be enough copies so that each member 


may get five or six copies if he wants them. 
Mr. Hepsurn: I agree, and would second that. 


The CuHatrMan: It is moved by Dr. Manion, seconded by Mr. Hepburn 
that we obtain authority to print a thousand additional copies. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHatRMAN: Colonel LaFleche, are the Legion and the other associated 
bodies prepared to give evidence this morning on the memorandum submitted? 


Colonel LaFLtiEcHr: We are. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that when you 
asked us last Tuesday to be prepared this morning to speak on the proposals 
in the memorandum concerning machinery and reorganization which you read 
to your Committee, we wired the heads of all the associations associated with 
the Legion in this legislative program, and they were here yesterday after- 
noon. When in conference, we came to unanimous decisions. I would ask, 
however, permission to have Major Roper to say exactly what the consensus of 
opinion was. 


Major J. S. Roper called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: at the 
meeting called yesterday afternoon, the consensus of opinion, the unanimous 
opinion with regard to No. 1 was that we agree to it in principle; that is, that 
the Board of Pension Commissioners as at present constituted should continue 
to exercise its functions and jurisdiction; and it was the feeling of the assembled 
veterans there that if there was anything needed to implement the Board of 
Pension Commissioners in the consideration of the cases brought before it, it 
should be done. 

With regard to No, 2, The Federal Appeal Board, as such, to be abolished, it 
was felt by the veterans that, although the Federal Appeal Boards had done 
good work, they were so circumscribed by the legislation, we agreed to that. 

With regard to No. 3, it was agreed that the soldiers’ advisers system be 
discontinued, but that a system of soldiers’ counsel, which I will outline later, 
should be adopted. 

With regard to the creation of a new Court to be called the Pension Court, 
they agreed to that in principle, with the feeling that this Court should be 
constituted properly and that the proper kind of men should be appointed, 
that great care should be given to the appointments, and that the success or 
failure of the whole system would depend on the kind of men who were 
appoutd to that Court, especially the man who was appointed the principal 
judge. 

Then they agreed that, instead of subsidizing the Canadian Legion by 
grants or permitting each soldier to choose his own counsel,—if you will look at 
No. 8—to be paid by the Government, that a system of soldiers’ counsel 
should be adopted throughout the length and breadth of Canada, those counsel 
to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the court, and to be under his discipline, 
and the duties of the soldiers’ counsel to be laid down by him. 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: The Chief Justice of which court. 
The Witness: Of the Pension Court. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The man whom I called the principal judge?—A. Yes, the principal 
judge, I think he is called. 

No. 5, territorial divisions. That is a matter of detail in regard to who is 
to hear and give decisions on all grounds of assessment; and they agreed on that. 

With regard to No. 7, the jurisdiction of the court, that was agreed to; and 
as to the next evidence that was agreed to. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Just to refer to No. 8 again, please, would there be one counsel at each 
sitting of the court, that is one man to speak, or would there be one counsel 
chosen by the Legion?—A. The idea, I think, was my own, and it was that a 
soldiers’ counsel should be chosen for each territory according to the needs. For 
instance, there would be one in Nova Scotia appointed by the principal judge, 
and there should be three in Ontario, and so on; and that if the court met in 
Halifax the soldiers’ counsel would be in Halifax; or if it met in Sydney, he 
would be in Sydney and so on. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. What is your objection to allowing the soldier to chose his own counsel? 
—A. It was felt that the present system had not come up to what we expected. 
Under the present system the soldier chooses his own counsel. 

Q. I was referring to the individual soldier—A. Oh, the individual soldier 
to choose his own lawyer? It was felt that the lawyer, for the amount he could 
get from the Crown, could not properly prepare the case and it would be merely 
a perfunctory performance. I am speaking as a lawyer now, and I am not run- 
ning down my own profession. 

Q. Do you not think that the individual soldier would feel that his case 
would receive much more satisfactory and sympathetic treatment if it was pre- 
sented by a lawyer who was working for him? I think there are lots of lawyers 
who would do it well.—A. Yes, but it was felt there—and that was at a meeting 
of all the representatives of the veterans—that if we had a properly qualified 
full-time man he would be a better man for the soldiers. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. Supposing he were a Toronto man, how would he deal with a case in Fort 
William, for instance?—A. He would have to be provided by the government 
with facilities to go and prepare the case. 

Q. He would be a pretty busy man?—A. He would be a busy man. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 
Q. Is not this organization satisfactory, which you have already?—A. No, 
a lot of them, I understand, are part-time men at what I call inadequate salaries 
and with inadequate staff. There is the difference in the appointment. These 
men would be full-time men, and a new broom sweeps clean. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And there is this difference too, that under the direction of the soldiers 
the new man would be provided by the Judge of the court and not by the gov- 
ernment.—A. Yes, and disciplined by the court. Of course this is a matter of 
detail which would have to be worked out. If the principal judge would con- 
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sider during the hearing that the case was not properly conducted, he would 
have the right to reprimand that man or ask that he be removed. That is a 
matter of detail. Our soldiers’ advisers to-day, as I am instructed, are their 
own bosses and can perform in any way they see fit. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. What is the objection to-day to the present soldiers’ advisers?—A. That 
the cases are not properly prepared. 

Q. What reason is advanced for that, lack of staff or lack of equipment?— 
A. I can only speak for the province from which I come. I would say that it 
was first of all an appointment which should never have been made; secondly, 
lack of staff; and thirdly, lack of equipment; and then he has his office on Camp 
Hill and therefore the soldiers think he is an officer of the department. 


Q. Could that not be remedied? 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Would you not have a similar objection in the proposed scheme? The 
soldiers would then have an official to prepare the case, who might be, as Dr. 
Manion suggests, perhaps a thousand miles away. I do not think it would be 
workable at all. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. So far as I can see, there is only one difference between the soldiers’ 
counsel and the soldiers’ adviser, that while the soldiers’ adviser would be ap- 
pointed by the government, the soldiers’ counsel would be appointed by the 


principal judge. To whom would he be responsible—to the principal judge?— 
A. That is the proposal. 


By Mr Ross (Kingston): 
Q. The present soldiers’ adviser is not chosen by the government?—A. On 
the recommendation of the soldiers. 
Q. So that your proposal here looks very much like what you have already? 
—A. Only you will have a full-time man, and he is appointed by the court and is 
an officer of the court. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


_ _ Q. The soldiers’ adviser to-day is in reality appointed by the soldier bodies, 
is that not so? 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. In a place like Winnipeg he is a full-time man, is he not?—A. He is not, 
down our way. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 


Q. Your criticism of the soldiers’ adviser pertains more to your own proyv- 
ince and is rather local, or would you go so far as to say that in your opinion 
it applies to all the provinces?—A. No, it seems to be the opinion of the 
representatives of the veterans’ bodies that the soldiers’ advisers generally have 
not been satisfactory. 

Q. That has not been so in my own locality and where I have seen some of 
them at work.—A. There are some exceptions, but the opinions expressed yester- 
day seemed to be that the soldiers’ advisers generally are not satisfactory, and 
that a good deal of the dissatisfaction comes from improper preparation and 
presentation of the cases, and that there are not enough of them. 
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Mr. McGisson: That is, that they are not successful. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): However, that is the opinion. 


The Cuairman: And the Committee thoroughly understands what is pro- 
posed by the Legion. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Was there any suggestion made that the present system might be recast 
and brought to a greater degree of efficiency than at present?—A. That is the 
suggestion that has been made, that the appointment should be made by the 
principal judge, thinking that the soldier would get a more efficient man. 

Q. What suggestions were made with regard to staff and the like?—A. 
That the man so appointed would have a proper office, free from any govern- 
ment office, and that he should have stenographic service. To-day in the prov- 
inces, I understand, he only gets an allowance, and it is not enough. I am not 
a soldiers’ adviser and do not know what the difficulties are. In order that a 
man can be successful, as a counsel, he must have a decent office and must have 
stenographic service in the preparation of his cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then what is the next one?—A. Another thing about this soldiers’ adviser 
is that I think it was felt there that if every soldier was allowed to pick his own 
lawyer and have him paid by the government it would cost a lot more than this 
system which we are proposing; because there is no doubt about it that the 
average soldiers’ adviser, a man who is trained in pension law, is a much better 
man to argue a soldier’s case on pensions than would be the average lawyer. 


Mr. Sanperson: I do not think it is good policy to bring in the expense. 


The Wirness: I am only doing that to show you that we do take into 
account the cost. 

With regard to Sittings, we agree to that. 

With regard to No. 8, I have explained that to the best of my ability. With 
regard to the last part of No. 8, “the Board of Pension Commissioners may re- 
tain in each locality for the purpose of presenting its views before the court, 
temporary legal assistance,” that was agreed to with the proviso that the Board 
of Pension Commissioners might appear at any of these cases either in person 
or by counsel. If they wanted to come there themselves, they should be allowed 
to do so. 

No. 9, Assessors, was agreed to. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Will you elaborate a little more with regard to the discussion of No. 9? 
—A. No. 9 reads as follows: 


The Court may at its discretion associate with itself medical con- 
sultants whose opinions shall have the same weight and authority as 
that of Assessors in Maritime Courts. 


It was felt that the Pension Court as it sat should have the opportunity of 
calling in medical advisors, if they saw fit, and that in cases like T.B. or special 
cases of that kind they should be allowed to call in experts to advise them; that 
it would be their duty to do that. 

_ Q. That is what I wanted to get at, whether it should be their duty to call 
in medical consultants in certain types of cases, or whether they were merely 
authorized to do that. Are they authorized now to do this?—A. Yes. It was 
the consensus of opinion that it should be the duty of the court to call in men 
of that calibre. 
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The CHarRMAN: We would be very glad if any of the Hon. Senators here 
would at any time ask questions. 


By Senator Béland: 

Q. Would you say it was the duty, in every case, of the judge to call in 
medical advice?—A. Only in cases of disease where it should be required. It 
was the consensus of opinion of the soldiers’ committee that it should be so in 
every case, such as T.B. or cases of that sort. 

Q. What other cases? That is very vague. If you leave it to the judge to 
use his own judgment as to whether he will require medical advice or not, that 
is very clear; but if you say in the statute that the judge shall call medical 
advice in every case, that is altogether different—A. Well, that was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the committee, that it should be the duty of the judge to 
call in medical advise in such cases. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. If he felt it necessary?—A. No, I repeat that it was the consensus of 
opinion of the Committee that it should be the duty of the judge to call in expert 
medical advice. The reason given was that in connection with T.B., the repre- 
sentatives of the Tuberculosis Association think that such diseases could be 
understood only by an experienced medical man. 


By Mr. McPherson: 
Q. Would you not think that a court established in such a case, if the 
judge is not a medical man, would require such advice?—A. I would think so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are many cases where medicine does not come in at all?—A. It 
was the opinion that it was the duty of the judge, where a medical point was 
up, to call in a medical consultant. If it was not a medical point, of course 
the judge would not do so. If it was an issue in the case, it should be the duty 
of the judge to call in a medical man. 

The CuHarrRMAN: I think that is a qualification. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. If it is an issue in the case it should be their duty to call in a consultant? 
—A. We understood yesterday that we were deciding only upon the principles 
of the bill, and that the detail would be arranged by a committee or by the 
Minister of Justice, or somebody else. We had only three hours on it, and they 
were three strenuous hours. 

With regard to No. 10, Weight of Evidence, we agreed as to that. 


By Mr. Adshead: 

Q. Now, as to No. 10, if there is reasonable doubt, why should it not be 
the duty of the court to award pension? It says, ‘‘ may,” even if he has a 
reasonable doubt. The language is: ‘“ Instructions shall be laid down in the 
legislation that the Court may, in cases where no conclusive evidence as to the 
attributality to war service can be produced, after a consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, and medical opinion, give due weight to any reason- 
able inferences which can be drawn from such circumstances and if convinced 
that a reasonable doubt exists in favour of the applicant, award pension.” That 
is, if a reasonable doubt exists, they may. If a reasonable doubt exists, it would 
be the duty of the court to award pension.—A. If it was a proper court, this 
would give them some room as to what their decision should be. 
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By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. That is the same point as to the court of appeal? 
Mr. THorson: That comes back to the first recommendation of the sol- 
diers, which we have not yet definitely settled upon. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. Is it not true, Major Roper, that the word “may” is always used where 
“Shall” is understood?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might explain that to the Committee—A. May I say again, that it 
was felt, in the Committee, that the success or failure of this scheme would 
depend upon the class of men who would be appointed to the court; and I think 
if you do appoint a proper class of men to this court, the kind of men that we 
have in mind, you need not worry very much about your legislation as to whether 
it is “may” or “shall,” that they would give the soldier a square deal. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Would you mind telling us the kind of men you have in mind?—A. We 
have no person in mind, but we would accept the Chairman, if you. want to 
appoint him. 


The CuarrMan: With respect to No. 10, this is a matter which will inevit- 
ably have to be threshed out by the lawyers who draft it. It was only proposed 
that this principle, in so far as it could be adopted, would be incorporated in the 
suggestion. I have no doubt that almost every legal man in the House, who is 
to a slight extent interested in this matter, will have an argument pro or con as to 
the words “may” or “shall.” I would suggest that if the underlying principle 
is accepted, we leave this to the draftsman of the Act, if it ever comes to that. 


The Witness: That is satisfactory. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 


Q. But if you ever clear up the grammatical relationship between those two 
words, you will do well—A. Yes. With regard to section No. 11, we agree to 
the principle in that. There was another suggestion made, that instead of ap- 
pointing a separate appeal court, the pension court might be used as a supreme 
court en banc, and that those who had not sat on the trial of the case might sit 
on appeal in it. That is the same system that we have down in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. Shorten it up—A. Yes. If you want to give us that appeal court, we- 
are quite willing to take it, but we suggest that the other might do just as well. 


The CHarrMAN: That system exists in some of the provinces. It has been 
abandoned in Quebec, now. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Would you think that such a court would overtake the work?—A. They 
would not do the work as quickly. The size of the court would have to depend 
upon the number of cases. We agree to the suggestion in principle; but if we 
have to take the other, we are willing to take it. 

With regard to Sittings, we agree on it. 

With regard to the Duties of the Principal Judge, we agree, with the addi- 
tion that he should have supervision over the soldiers’ advisers of his court, and 
over all officers of his court. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. This is a detail, but yet covers a big principle. I take it that if this goes 
through there will be appeals from the Pensions Board on all subjects, which 
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would include degree of pensions to be paid. Those, I expect, would run into 
the thousands of cases of appeals from the Board of Pension Commissioners to 
the new court on pensions.—A. It is not an appeal, but it is under this a hearing 
de novo of anything that has been refused by the Pensions Board. 

Q. There will be literally thousands of appeals from time to time on 
assessment. Do you think it possible to bring those to the court of appeal?—A. 
The appeal court would have just about the same jurisdiction as the Federal 
Appeal Board has to-day. 

Q. That is, they would be restricted to nothing but assessments?—A. Well, 
that is what it is to-day. As I understand it, the Legion has an amendment 
with regard to the Federal Appeal Board, that they be allowed to appeal on 
assessment. 

Q. Yes, from the Board of Pension Commissioners to the district court? 
—A.I am not prepared to give an answer on that. 

Q. But would you consider that, because it will come up in the drafting of 
the act, and it will mean an enormous amount of work? 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. I do not altogether regard this as setting up two appeal courts, do you? 
—A. No. 

Q. I regard this pension court as being the court of first instance, in reality, 
and that, in substance, what this machinery amounts to, or what it ought to 
amount to, is this, that where cases are clear they can be dealt with, perhaps, 
by the present machinery, but where cases are not clear it is not a question of 
the case being turned down first and then submitted by way of appeal to this 
pension court; it is by way of reference to the court, so that the man does not 
start off with the prejudice of a decision against him—aA. As I understand it 
to-day, with the average man who is turned down by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, he says that is the only hearing he gets. Now he has the 
opportunity of going to another court other than the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, and having a rehearing. That is the way I see it, and they have the 
same powers and the same jurisdiction as the Board of Pension Commissioners 
has. 

Q. I do not regard it altogether as a rehearing. It is the first hearing. 
There are many cases where no personal hearing is required when he gets his 
pension. It is only in the case where pension is not awarded, that provision 
is made for the personal hearing—aA. He has a hearing other than before the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. That is all I have to say, sir. 


The CuatrMAN: Colonel LaFléche has a suggestion to make. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: Mr. Chairman, if you will remember, on Tuesday we 
mentioned sub-committees, and we are prepared to offer to your committee 
to-day the names of certain gentlemen who will act on behalf of the returned 
soldiers to meet a sub-committee of your committee, if you so desire. I am ready 
to name them now, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuHatrMan: Had we not better wait until this committee decides 
definitely as to that. We will consider it ourselves in committee, as to whether 
or not we will take up Colonel LaFléche’s suggestion. It may be that we will 
drop it next Tuesday, or the major portion of it. 

Mr. THorson: There is no objection to Colonel LaFléche naming his com- 
mittee. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: Some of these gentlemen come from far away, and we 
had hoped that they might me able to get to work immediately. Of course, that 
is entirely in your hands. 
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Mr. McGisson: What is the purpose of this committee? 


Colonel LAFLEcHE: To discuss details. We have not attempted this morning 
to go into the details of the several points or clauses of the proposition, but we 
would like very much to lay before you our views. 


Mr. THorson: Whatever report this sub-committee brought in would have 
to come before this committee for discussion and approval. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: We made a motion, I think, that the Legion had a right 
to have counsel. This is in accordance with that. 


Colonel LAFLEcHE: Very much the same principle, sir. 
Mr. Apsunap: Those gentlemen would not have voting power. 


Colonel LAFLEcH®: It is merely, Mr. Chairman, to lay before you the details 
of our views. It is rather a lengthy matter, and we feel that we do not want to 
waste the time of the committee. May I name the gentlemen? 


The CHarrMANn: Yes. 


Colone] LAFLtrcuH: I will name them, subject to change, because it may 
be necessary for one or other of them to leave the city, in which event I would 
like to put in a substitute. General Ross of Yorkton, Sask., Captain Wilkinson 
of Winnipeg, and Mr. Myers of Toronto, and, if I may add my own name— 


Hon. Mr. Manton: What about your counsel? 


Colonel LAFticHm: And Mr. Eli Spencer as counsel. He will assist the 
sub-committee I mentioned. I will put forward his name as a member of that 
sub-committee, five in all. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: I misunderstood Colonel LaFléche. I understood he 
was naming counsel. I remember at the first meeting, I made the motion, I 
think, that they had the right to name legal counsel to act with our committee. 
I understand now he is naming a whole sub-committee to act with a sub- 
committee of this committee here. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: I was just following out my understanding of what 
transpired here two days ago. After all, it is desirable, in my opinion, to have 
all the associations represented as well as can be. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: I am not objecting, only it is not exactly what I 
thought, you were going to do. 


~ Colonel LaFL&ecHeE: The legal counsel, of course, is always on the job. 
Hon. Mr. Manton: Who is the legal counsel? 
Colonel LaFiecue: Mr. Eli Spencer of Morden, Manitoba. 


Mr. McGrsson: We are taking authority on ourselves to do something 
which we are not authorized to do, if we sanction the appointment of this sub- 
committee. 


Mr. ApDSHEAD: “They are really in the capacity of witnesses. 


The CuHatrMan: General Ross has a suggestion that we adjourn this dis- 
cussion until Tuesday until we see what this committee is going to do. We may 
throw the whole thing into the wastepaper basket, and there is no great neces- 
sity for discussing something that may or may not occur. 


Mr. Speakman: The appointing of a sub-committee is premature, until 
we decide those things among ourselves. 


The CuHatrmMan: Is there anything further, Colonel LaFleche? 


Colonel LAFLECcHH: We would like to proceed with the presentation of our 
program, if we may. \ 
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The CuatrMan: I have taken up, in an informal way, with the members of 
the sub-committee on proceedings and agenda, what we should carry on with 
now. We have the remainder of to-day, to-morrow, Tuesday, and probably 
Wednesday and Thursday of next. week. The proposals of the Legion are pro- 
posals which may or may not be useful. If anything like this new court is 
established it may be that the Legion will not consider it necessary to press 
some of their proposals which deal only with interpretations of the act. 

I had some idea—and it seems to be agreeable to the members of the 
sub-committee—that we might proceed with the veterans’ allowances bill to-day, 
to-morrow, and Wednesday and Thursday, so that we could adjourn for the 
recess with something in the way of specific legislation if we can possibly get 
it out of the committee, or that the matter shall at least be discussed to some 
extent before we adjourn for the Easter recess. Is that agreeable to the com- 
mittee? Personally I do not think there will be very much discussion. There 
are three or four points on which there will probably be rather acrimonious 
discussion, but the remainder of the bill. as I understand it, will go through 
very easily, and I think perhaps the committee could put the principal provisions 
in it along with the officers of the department who drafted the bill. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I do not want to block things, Mr. Chairman, but 
that is not my idea at all. If the sub-committee would say here to-day, we’ 
want to discuss such and such a thing to-morrow, then we could come prepared. 


The CHatRMAN: I quite understand that. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): The same as we do in the House. 


The CuarrMaAN: The only point in that, General Ross, is, that I personally 
was under the impression that we would take the balance of this morning to 
discuss this matter, and it was only this morning that I received an intimation 
that the Legion did not wish to discuss it at great length, and my thought was 
that we could go into the veterans’ allowances bill in a casual way to see just 
what it is about. We would be that much further advanced. 


Mr. THorson: Suppose we put that on the agenda for to-morrow, and — 
devote the rest of to-day to suggestions of the Legion? 


The Cuarrman: That is quite satisfactory to me. The veterarfs allow- 
ance bill, then will be taken up to-morrow. It is understood—and I think it is 
agreeable to the committee—that we are not to take any divisions in matters 
of principle in this committee without giving due warning to all the members 
of it. Isay that because the veterans’ allowances bill is likely to be contentious, 
and there may be some division. I think if I give an undertaking that before 
we come to an important division on a matter of principle advice will be given 
to all parties concerned so that they may come here, that that will be quite 
satisfactory. 


Mr. Tuorson: I think that that is fair. 


The Cuatrman: I mean we do not want to be obliged in this committee to 
be worrying about snap divisions and votes, and that kind of thing. I say 
that now because we are coming to a matter which may be contentious, and 
T should like it to be well understood that before we come to any decision we 
will give at least a day’s notice to all parties so that they will come prepared. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Will there be further consideration of the subjects 
of land settlement and insurance? 


The CHatrMaAN: Those two questions will take up a considerable portion 
or our time, particularly land settlement, from the advance information I have 
been able to get—insurance probably not so long. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): But they will be dealt with. 
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The Cuamrman: Yes. It is now proposed that we go ahead with any 
further suggestions that the Legion may have to make to-day. 


Colonel LAFLEcHH: Might I ask what you would like to hear to-morrow? 
The CHarrMAN: The veterans’ allowances bill. 


Colonel LaFiEkcHE: I would respectfully submit that we would like to 
be able to present to your committee all our resolutions having to do with the 
Pension Act before proceeding to bill No. 19. I must say that the proposals, as 
contained in the memorandum laid on the table the day before yesterday by 
the chairman, have had an effect upon our proposed program. But in so far 
as it may be possible, Mr. Chairman, I desire to express the wish that we jesus 
with the resolutions concerning the Pension Act. 


Mr. THorson: I would move that that request be granted. 


Mr. Speakman: I suppose, Colonel, you had this in mind—something I 
have had in mind myself—that Bill No. 19 will deal largely with the residue 
left over after the Pension Act has been redrafted, if it is to be redrafted. 


Colone] LAFLECHE: J am expressing a personal opinion and not a represen- 
tative one. I have not discussed that with the several associations but, to my 
mind, Bill No. 19 is a separate matter from the Pension Act, and you may say 
that it deals with the residue, in a way. I would rather put it this way: it is 
going to deal with a class that is not contemplated by the provisions of the 
Pension Act, nor by any of our resolutions. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: But in order to know the extent of the class which will 
be outside of the scope of the Pension Act, it is your opinion that we should 
deal with the Pension Act in order that we may know who will be left out- 
side? 


Colonel LAFLECHE: That is the wish of the several associations. 


Mr. Tuorson: I think we ought to give effect to those wishes, and I would 
move accordingly. 


Colonel LaFLEcHH: Speaking personally again, I would say that we would 
like to press for completion of the business arising out of the Pension Act 
before going on to Bill No. 19. To my mind, there is something of extreme 
value to the returned men in Bill No. 19. 


The CHatrrMAaN: My thought is that we should have a very full explana- 
tion of what this Bill No. 19 means. 


Mr. THorson: We might succeed, Mr. Chairman, in having the major 
recommendations of the returned soldiers as to pensions and amendments to the 
Pension Act placed before us in time to have an adequate explanation given to 
us of Bill No. 19 before Easter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Col. LaFléche? Will this run into 
to-morrow too. 


Colonel LaFLicHE: We do not want to take up your time, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we will proceed as rapidly as possible. A great deal, however, depends 
on cross-examination. 


The CuairMaNn: It is understood then that to-morrow, if there is any time 
left after we get through with the Legion’s proposals on pensions, the officers 
of the Department of Pensions and Health will be here to give us some idea 
of the meaning and scope of Bill No. 19. I see Dr. King here. Could you 
have the officers who prepared this bill in attendance here, in any case, should 
their services be required. 
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Hon. Mr. K1ne (Kootenay): I will be glad to do that. 


Colonel LaFLicup: Mr. Chairman, I would now ask that you be good 
enough to hear Captain Gilman and Mr. Hale, in connection with their resolu- 
tion having to do particularly with those suffering from chest disability. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: What number will that be on your agenda, Captain 
Gilman? 


Captain Gruman: Number sixteen, sir. 

The Cuatrman: Is it covered by the pension board memorandum? 
Mr. THorson: 16, 17 and 18. 

The CuatrrmMan: We are now dealing with 16. 


CLEMENT P. Gi~MAN called. 


Ricuarp Hate called. 


The Cuarrman: I am informed that when the discussion has been termin- 
ated the Legion will prepare for us a full sheaf of their suggestions bound 
or held together so that we may refer to them properly, but the principal thing 
is that the witnesses refer to these sections in some order so that it may be 
comprehensible to those who read the report of the proceedings afterwards. 
That is the most important thing. 


Mr. Tuorson: They should all be related to the specific section of the 
Pension Act that is involved. 


The CuatrrmaN: To make it plain, this is a suggestion of the Tuberculous 
Veterans’ section re pension entitlement. Do you know whether any reference 
has been made to it in the memorandum of the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners, and if so, what page. Dr. Ellis, do you know? 


Dr. Evuis: I do not think so. 


The CuarrmMan: This was not discussed by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners? 


Dr. (Kunis: ; Noa: 
The Cuairman: You may proceed, Captain Gilman. 


Captain Gmman: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
recommendation 16 refers to section 24, subsection 3 of the Pension Act. The 
resolution is: 


Whereas it is becoming increasingly difficult to establish pension 
entitlement in respect to tuberculous and other chronic diseases; 

And whereas many ex-service men and women are denied pensions 
and treatment because of their inability to produce the evidence required 
by law to prove their claims chiefly on account of the lapse of time 
since their discharge from the service and the removal by death of 
many of those who could furnish vital evidence; 

And whereas there exists in many of these cases a strong probability 
that their condition is related to their war service based largely on 
medical opinion. 

Be it resolved that the Tuberculosis Veterans’ Section of The Cana- 
dian Legion of the B.E.S.L. request the following procedure be adopted 
in reference to pension eligibility: 

1. That in all cases where tubercular disease exists in reference 
to which recognized Sanatorium authorities, having access to all 
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recorded facts, and after clinical examination and observation, have 
expressed an opinion that such disease is attributable to, or was incurred, 
or aggravated during service, it shall be considered that such disease 
is attributable to, or was incurred, or aggravated during such service. 

2. That in any case where no such opinion has heretofore been 
expressed, there shall be reference to such sanatorium medical authori- 
ties, or to such other chest specialist as may be agreed upon between the 
applicant and the Department or Board of Pension Commissioners for 
the purpose of the preceding paragraph. 

We also recommend that a procedure corresponding to the above 
be adopted in diseases recognized by medical authorities as being of 
insidious onset and slow progression. 


The whole purpose of this resolution is to provide that the benefit of the 
doubt shall be conceded to the man. At the parliamentary committee proceed- 
ings of 1928, we presented a resolution which was not so definite as the present 
one, and which was perhaps more far-reaching in its consequences (See page 85 
of 1928 parliamentary committee proceedings). We have revised the 1928 
resolution, and ask that instead of a prima facie presumption being recognized, 
in all cases of doubt where chest diseases are concerned that in the question of 
relationship of disease or disability to service the opinion of sanatorium medical 
authorities or such chest specialists as may be agreed upon by the applicant for 
pension, as well as the Board of Pension Commissioners, as to service origin, 
shall be accepted. Our intent is to go further and to suggest that when chest 
specialists are asked to examine the man and to express their opinion, that their 
instructions shall definitely be that they concede the benefit of the doubt in the 
ease if there is any possibility of the disability having service connection. 

To save time, it might be well to refer you to the proceedings before the 
last committee (Page 87 of the report), and the remarks of the tuberculosis con- 
sultants convened by the government in 1927, which were as follows:— 


We understand that cases of real difficulty will arise in which the 
specialist or sanatorium superintendent is strongly of the opinion that the 
disease is attributable to service, but in which the decision is against 
attributability. In some such cases, there may have been a relative ab- 
sence of continuity of symptoms, even while tuberculosis has steadily 
advanced. 


In the remarks of the Tuberculosis Consultants two points are evidenced:— 


First—that there is a difference between the opinions of the tuber- 
culosis specialists and the Board of Pension Commissioners as to service 
origin or non-service origin of the disability in a number of cases, which 
is our main point; and 


Secondiy—that in cases of tuberculosis, there can be progression of 
disease without accompanying symptoms being present, which would 
allow same to be diagnosed. 


The Tuberculosis Consultants went further in this regard and expressed 
themselves as follows:— 


In such cases there should be a complete reconsideration if it is asked 
for, and as full a discussion as possible of the basis of the decision between. 
the physician bringing forward the case and the pension board. 


Now, we must look at the report of the Royal Commission on Pensions (page 
74 of the final report on second part of the investigation) and we find the com- 
mission’s opinion as follows:— 
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“Continuity” only means continuous existence of the disease and, if 
clinical findings and opinions as expressed by experts are to the effect that, 
from the condition found, the history and other circumstances which are 
regarded as valuable in diagnosis, the disease now shown existed during 
service, that should be regarded as showing continuity although interim 
symptomatic evidence is wanting. 


The present procedure, unless there is a medical entry of a disability on ser- 
vice, which can be connected with present disability is, that evidence of appear- 
ance of tuberculosis, must be produced, showing that it appeared within one year 
after discharge, and continuity of symptoms up to the date of application for 

ension. 
: As we review the remarks of the Tuberculosis Consultants where they state 
that there are cases of real difficulty and where there has been relative absence 
of continuity of symptoms, even while tuberculosis has steadily advanced, we 
realize how futile it is to try and make arbitrary time limits as to date of ap- 
pearance of disease in cases of tuberculosis. Yet such is done. 

If the Committee will review the cases submitted as evidence before the 


1928 parliamentary committee (pp. 88 to 91) they will understand that even 


with evidence from medical men, and the joint evidence of the whole medical 
staff of a sanatorium, their opinion was that the man’s condition had been pro- 
gressing. for several years prior to his admission to sanatorium (in other words, 
complying even with regulations) yet pension was denied. That the man was 
ever pensioned, was the result of unremitting effort on the part of the Legion. 
This case shows clearly how long a man may be denied pension under present 
procedure. 

The next case cited to the 1928 Special Committee is equally interesting 
and we would ask your attention to same. In this case, although we furnished 
the Pensions Board with evidence that the man had been treated for tuber- 
culosis at various intervals from 1918 to 1920, and his discharge from the army 
was in December, 1918, and continuously until he died, yet pension was denied 
and was denied for years. 

Now, if it is so difficult to obtain a favourable decision as to attributability 
of disease to service when medical evidence is produced showing treatment irom 
discharge, how much more difficult it must be when such evidence is not obtain- 
able. Let us consider what the man is up against, remembering the foregoing 
fact, namely, that in tuberculosis there can be progression without accompany- 
ing symptoms being present, which would allow same to be diagnosed. Ii this 
is true, and we have undeniable evidence that it is, how can evidence of a 
condition of T.B. being present be produced by man, although sanatorium 
experts, on thorough study of the case from all angles and the progression of 
the disease, will give it as their opinion that the evidence displayed is in favour 
of the man’s case. This is the reason why we ask that sanatorium experts’ 
opinion, after study of all the elements of the case, shall be accepted in deter- 
mining attributability, if the Pensions Board cannot give a favourable decision 
without reference to experts. We are only asking that cases of doubt, when 
same is raised by the Canadian Legion, or the man, against an adverse decision, 
shall be so treated. We have no desire to burden the country with unnecessary 
expense, but something must be done to remedy the existing situation. 

Just at this point, I want to mention a matter which probably has not 


been given sufficient attention up to the present time. I want to speak as a | 


man who saw years of life in the front line both as a “Tommy” and as an 
officer. A “Tommy” who did not feel well when out of the line, reported 
“sick.” Perhaps he had a terribly sore throat and temperature. I know that 
I had on several occasions. We marched off to the dressing station, if we were 
near one, and the M.O. painted our throats with iodine, and marked our pay 
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books “ Light duty,” or “excused duty.” Now where are these paybooks? 
They are all the evidence of sickness we had, but they were taken from us 
when a new one was issued. They must be somewhere. They may have a 
very vital bearing in many cases. In case of the lack of a Medical Officer, we 
painted our own throats with iodine and went on. 

In the “line,” a man did not report “sick” except as a last extremity, 
when he had to be evacuated. We painted our own throats with iodine in 
such a case and carried on. I am speaking as a machine gunner, where we had 
no medical officer with us in the line, 

Again these minor ailments, which may have a large bearing, were never 
officially reported. The number of men on sick parade was reported daily, I 
believe, in the Report to Headquarters, on the same form showing Ration 
Strength, etc., but no further details were mentioned. 

Now, speaking as an officer in the service, naturally we had no pay books. 
All we did if we had a sore throat, or some such trouble, was to go to the M. O. 
and say, “ Doc., for God’s sake, paint my throat and give me a number nine, 
as quick as you can. J am feeling rotten ’’—that is, if we didn’t paint our own 
throats. No medical report was made and no records were kept. Now, all 
this will be admitted. If, then, all our records of minor ailments that we had 
were never reported officially, and what evidence we might have had was taken 
from us, how could we produce evidence of same? How necessary it is that 
the ex-soldier should have every benefit of the doubt conceded to him is 
evidenced because minor disabilities have a great bearing on the question 
origin of disease. 

At this point, I am going to ask Mr. Hale, the Dominion Adjustment 
Officer for our section, to carry on and give you some interesting information 
on this recommendation. 


Mr. Haute: Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it probably 
would be well before giving evidence to state that my official position is that 
of Dominion adjustment officer of the Tuberculous Veterans’ Section of the 
Canadian Legion. In the majority of sanatoria throughout Canada there exists 
a branch of our section of the Legion whose chief function is to protect the 
interests of and assist as far as possible all ex-service men admitted to these 
institutions for medical treatment. Our section also has branches in the cities 
of Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Victoria, where similar work is carried 
on for the tuberculous and chest disabled veterans and their dependents. 

Claimants to pension, medical treatment and insurance are assisted by 
our branches and these claims together with all similar claims referred to the 
Dominion Service Bureau of the Legion are presented to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners and other authorities by myself acting in conjunction, of course, 
with other adjustment officers of the Legion. It has been my privilege to be 
engaged in this work for the past ten years, therefore, have had a fair amount of 
experience. 

Captain Gilman has given you the recommendation which I may say repre- 
sents the considered opinion of those we represent. 

If you will permit me to state briefly some of the difficulties which confront 
the ex-service man at present in complying with the requirements of pension 
procedure to establish his claim to pension for tuberculosis and any such chronic 
disease, I feel that you will realize the necessity of seriously considering the 
acceptance of our recommendation. 

1. In cases of tuberculosis, definite proof of signs and symptoms of 
the disease being present within one year after discharge is required, and 
continuity of same until the time application is made for pension. 

2. Men who were accepted for service and who served for an extended 
period in the war area were naturally of highly resistant types hence though 
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they may have had tuberculosis at the time of discharge, the primary 
symptoms and signs were so slight as to be not recognized as such and 
often were mistaken for something entirely different. 

3. In cases of spinal, renal and glandular tuberculosis, there are long 
periods during which no very noticeable symptoms or signs would be 
apparent. 

4. Many ex-service men did not consult physicans, therefor, until 
their condition was sufficiently advanced that it interfered seriously with 
their employment although often treating themselves by use of patent 
medicines purchased usually at a chain drug store which makes it impossible 
to prove such purchases. 

5. It was the general practice of physicians throughout Canada to — 
treat ex-service men without charge so that in the large majority of cases 
no records would be made of such treatment. 

6. Certificates of such physicians who may have a clear recollection 
of the man concerned and the treatment given are not considered of much 
value by the B.P.C. unless corroborated by actual records. 

7. Death of important witnesses, particularly those who served with 
the claimant and physicians who may have treated the man but left no 
record of same. 

8. General lack of definite records in respect to the claimant’s employ- 
ment, most business concerns destroy such records every two or three years. 
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You will, therefore, readily understand the tremendous difficulty of pro- 
ducing the evidence which the present requirements of the law demand in cases 
of tuberculosis. 

In cases of bronchitis, asthma, chronic pleurisy and other respiratory 
diseases, it is even more difficult to produce evidence of continuity because these 
diseases usually took many years to develop to a chronic state, and the acute 
periodical attacks which the man would suffer would be associated with a cold 
generally contracted during the winter months, hence until his general physical 
condition became serious, the man as a rule did not think it necessary to seek 
medical attention. 

Now at this point, may I say that during my long experience in dealing with 
the Board of Pension Commissioners and their staff, that I have always been 
courteously received and given every opportunity of advancing the claims which 
were entrusted to me. I feel that it is only fair that I should say this. I am 
afraid that I have trespassed a great deal on their valuable time and have been 
very insistent in requesting consideration particularly in difficult border line 
cases. They have a tremendous task to perform. Sometimes it seems to me 
sufficient value is not placed by them on the evidence submitted which is pro- 
duced with great difficulty and often at a great deal of expense by the claimant, 
but the B.P.C. explain that by stating that their interpretation of the regulations 
do not permit them to. There is marked reluctance to accept medical opinion — 
expressed by highly qualified specialists. Many cases could be cited in proof 
of this statement, but I wil just briefly quote one which I will refer to as “A”: 


1. A enlisted in May, 1917, and was discharged in March, 1919 


2. On discharge he was pensioned for D.A.H. which was commuted in 
1921. 


3. For some years later, A was suffering from bronchitis and finally 
applied for pension which after medical examination was denied. Bronchitis 
was ruled to be post discharge, and the disability from D.A.H. was not 
considered to have increased beyond the 10 per cent which had been 
commuted. 
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4. A was then examined by a highly qualified specialist in chest diseases, 
who after X-ray and careful examination stated that in his opinion the 
two conditions were related to each other. This examination was arranged 
by the Legion. 

ay Upon the report of this chest specialist being submitted to the B.P.C., 
the man’s documents were referred to another chest specialist by them, 
who without examining the man, expressed the opinion that the bronchitis 
was post discharge, which opinion was accepted by the B.P.C. 

6. Later a further examination was arranged by the Legion and one 
of the highest qualified Heart and Chest Specialists of Canada stated as 
follows: 


The history, physical examination, X-ray and electro-cardiograph. 
all indicate that this man has a cardiac disability. That he has a 
chronic chest condition of Bronchitis and Emphysema is also borne 
out by physical examination and confirmed by X-ray. His present 
capability in competition in the ordinary labour market is practically 
nil. The above statements are quite evident. That there is an inter- 
relationship between the heart condition and the chronic lung condition 
seems to me just as evident. The progressive nature of this man’s 
Bronchitis would not ordinarily be expected in a man this age unless 
in association with a damaged Myocardium. 


7. When this report was submitted to the B.P.C., they arranged for a 
Special Board consisting of three chest specialists aud one heart specialist 
who after a thorough examination of the man came to the conclusion that 
the bronchitis and heart conditions were related and the man was then 
granted pension entitlement in respect to the bronchitis, while his pension 
was restored for the heart condition. 


I just want to point out in conclusion that this case proves the necessity 
of these complicated chest disability cases being decided by those best qualified 
to do so. 


Sir Eveene Fiser: In this case, may I ask if that pension was made retro- 
active? 


Mr. Hate: I am not able to answer that question. It has not been adjusted. 
This procedure is almost that requested in our recommendation. This is the 
only case that we have knowledge of where such action has been taken. We 
ask, however, that one qualified specialist expressing definite opinions as to 
service relationship of the disease—that such opinion should be accepted. 

It is only in cases where the Board of Pension Commissioners do not con- 
sider the evidence sufficient to concede pension entitlement, and there exists an 
element of doubt, that we desire the procedure outlined in our recommendation 


carried out. 


Mr. THorson: You have been discussing so far only chest complaints, 
have you not? 


Mr. Hate: Yes, particularly so; but we consider that any other chronic 
disease which the medical profession recognize as such should be included. 


Mr. Txorson: I think everything that has been said is quite under- 
standable with regard to a disease such as tuberculosis, but your recommenda- 
tion goes beyond tuberculosis and deals with other chronic diseases with a slow 
and insidious onset and progression. Is it possible to classify those diseases and 
say that certain diseases are diseases of slow and insidious onset and progres- 
sion, and that other diseases are not? Where would you draw the line, or is it 
possible to draw the line? 
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Mr. Hate: I think the College of Physicians and Surgeons would be quite 
competent to determine what diseases were of insidious onset and slow progres- 
sion. As a layman, I could not undertake to say that. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: That may be, because sometimes other diseases are 
slow and insidious. 


Mr. THorson: Your suggestion was quite understandable and I am quite 
kindly disposed toward your suggestions as to tuberculosis; but the serious diffi- 
culty that I see is how to draw the line between those cases which are of slow 
and insidious onset and progression and those which are not. Is it possible to 
draw that line rigidly, or to draw that line at all? 


Mr. Hate: I would say that I know many chronic diseases which could be 
quoted, in which you would have a similar condition of progression, such for 
instance, as diabetes. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Or where you would have a long period with no 
noticeable symptoms whatever, and therefore you could not produce evidence of 
the same; that would be a matter which would have to be determined by com- 
petent medical authority. 


Mr. McGisson: If I remember your suggestion, it is that you would give 
a pension to all such persons with a prima facie case. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): No, I think it would mean that that would include 
insanity, arterio sclerosis, syphilis, or Bright’s disease. 

Mr. Hate: We do not consider that we are doing that. We consider that 
we are asking recognized medical authorities to determine, after having access 
to all the facts. 


Mr. McGisson: That is what I said, on a prima facie case based upon 
medical evidence. Then you are reversing the onus of proof in all chronic cases. 


Mr. Hare: I must say that if the Committee feels reasonably disposed to 
accept it in tuberculosis, these conditions exist— 

Mr. McGipezon: I am not discussing a case, but interpreting your proposal. 

Captain Gruman: We are not talking about onus of proof, but the only 
men who can tackle the situation are those who can speak from their knowledge 


of tuberculosis and from their experience in such cases; and they are the only 
ones who can give us a reasonable degree of evidence. 


Sir Evcenre Fiser: We might hear from the medical board what means 
they use in determining such cases. I think they do employ expert evidence, 
and I would like to hear from Dr. Kee on that. 


Dr. Kee: We do daily refer these cases, so far as medical opinion is con- 


cerned, to the specialists of the department; that is as far as it concerns medical 


opinion. I understood Mr. Hale to say that this was the only case he knew 
of that was referred. He will correct me if I am wrong. 


Mr. Hate: May I say this is the only case that we have knowledge of 
where a board of specialists was convened, such as was convened in this par- 
ticular case. 


Dr. Kee: Then I misunderstood Mr. Hale. But we do every day refer a 
case, where it is a case of medical opinion. We do not refer cases where it is a 
matter of belief or disbelief. We, however, refer hundreds of cases to the tuber- 


culosis specialists of the department, who are the best specialists in Canada, . 


and in fact the leading specialists of Canada. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): What do you refer to them, the case or the file? 
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Pr: Kune The file. 
Mr. Tuorson: That is the point. 


Dr. Kee: Yes, that is the point. The point is that the tuberculosis expert 
cannot examine the tubercular patient to-day and express an opinion as to 
whether that condition started ten years previously, from an examination. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Or from the file? 


Dr. Kee: From the examination, from the x-rays, or anything that they 
can get. Anything that the man has medically is considered. The specialist is 
_ asked whether he bases his opinion upon the medical facts or history. As to 
the facts, that is another matter. These specialists are honest men and the 
best men in the country to give opinions on such things, and they do give very 
good opinions, and we could not get along without them. Some of them put in 
their reports such as this: If the man’s statement without regard to so-and-so— 
and that comes back to the Board and they decide whether the statements are 
accepted or otherwise. 


Sir Eveene Fiser: Is it not the fact that when this matter was discussed 
before this Committee in 1928 it was the consensus of opinion that when you 
did refer a case of that kind for physical examination by your specialist, the 
file should not be produced, so as not to prejudice the man’s case, or so as not to 
enable the specialist to form an opinion in advance? 


Dr. Km: I do not say that is the case always. Some applicants ask that 
their file be not present when they are examined; and others want it all there. 
I think it is fair to the man and also to the examiner to have the file there. I 
think all the facts should be known to him. 


Mr. McGizszon: It all hinges on the onus of proof, and at present that is 
on the man. 


Dr. Kner: Yes, and the point as I see it, in Mr. Hale’s resolution, is this, 
whether or not any specialist in any disease can examine a man to-day and say 
on his examination whether or not’ that disease commenced ten years previously. 


The CuatrmMan: Doctor, may I ask you this? If you have a tuberculosis 
specialist who gives a written opinion, after having examined the file and having 
had a physical examination of the man, to the effect that he believes that this 
man’s tubercular affection began whilst he was on war service; and if at the 
same time you have not on the file what you consider to be sufficient evidence 
to show that this man continuously suffered from tuberculosis since he was 
discharged from the army, what decision do you arrive at? Do you take the 
opinion of the medical man, or do you examine into the circumstances and then 
form an opinion of your own? 


Dr. Kren: We examine into the circumstances in all cases of tuberculosis or 
other disease. 


The CHarrman: You do not take the opinion of the medical man as being 
your final decision? 


Dr. Ker: No, we take the record. 


Mr. THorson: And who is the person in the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners who will determine that finally? 


Dr. Ker: No decision is given by the Board of Pension Commissioners 
except by a quorum of the Board. 


Mr. Tuorson: I should like to go into this with a little more particularity. 
When an application for pension is received from a man who says that he is 
suffering from tuberculosis, what is the first thing that is done with the applica- 
tion by the Board? . 
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Dr. Kee: If a man writes in and says, “I have tuberculosis, ” we ask 


him to produce evidence that he has tuberculosis and send us a medical certi- 
ficate from any medical practitioner that he has tuberculosis. First, we examine 
his file to see if he has had any chest condition while on service; and if we 
find that he has, we order an examination of him at once. 


Mr. Tuorson: But supposing his file shows no record of a tuberculosis 
condition, and he states he has tuberculosis? 


Dr. Kee: Then we write him and ask him to send a doctor’s certificate 
to that effect. 


Mr. THorson: Then what do you do with that certificate? 


Dr. Kee: Then with that certificate we have his file and have a doctor in 
the department go over the whole case. 


Mr. Tuorson: Where is that doctor? 
Dr. Ker: In Ottawa. 
Mr. Tuorson: What does that doctor do? 


Dr. Ken: If that man has no file, we send to the Militia Department for 
the documents, and the Department makes a précis of those documents; then 
the doctor prepares himself, on top of that, notes for a meeting of the Board. 


Mr. THorson: Without any examination of the man? 
Dr. Kerr: Without any examination of the man. 


Sir Eucene Fiset: Supposing there is no documentary evidence on the file, 
and you have before you only the local doctor’s certificate, do you not often 
ask the man to go to one of your hospitals in the district in which he is located 
to be examined? 


Dr. Kee: Not always. We have seventy to one hundred applications 
every day, and it would fill up the hospitals in a week. 


Mr. THorson: So that your ordinary procedure, when you get a certificate 
from a doctor that the man has tuberculosis, and, that in the doctor’s opinion 
it is related to service, is that you take that certificate plus the file, and if the 
file shows no record leading to tuberculosis, you deny the pension. 


Dr. Kee: It is taken to a meeting of the Board— 


Mr. THorson: Before you take it to a meeting of the Board, the doctor 
who examines that file makes a report with regard to it? 


Dr. Kee: He makes notes which are read at a meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Iustey: Is this a doctor of the Board or of the department? 

Dr. Kee: He is a medical adviser to the Board of Pension Commissioners. 
Mr. THorson: And he prepares a précis of the case, does he? 

Dr Kar: Ves. 

Dr. McGrsson: Is that yourself you are speaking of? 

Dr. Kee: I am the Chief Medical Adviser; we have ten other advisers. 


Mr. THorson: And the medical man who has the case in hand prepares a 
précis? : 


Dr) irre) Wes 
Mr. THorson: And presents that file to the Board? 
Dr, Kun: 1 submit a. 
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Mr. Tuorson: It goes direct to you? 
De. Ka: wes. 


Mr. THorson: And you submit it to the Board in your capacity as Chief 
Medical Adviser. Is the précis available? 


Dir. een? Ves! 

Mr. TuHorson: To the soldier? 

Dr. Ker: No, no man’s file is available and nothing on the file is avail- 
able to the man. 

Mr. THorson: Are those précis available to the soldiers’ organizations? 

Dr. Ker: No. 

Mr. THorson: Where are those précis? 

Dr. Ker: They are kept in the office. 

Mr. TuHorson: And are not available to anybody outside of the Pension 
Commissioners? 

Dr: Kare: | Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Are they available to the soldiers’ advisers? 

Dry Ker; No, 


Mr. THorson: If you have the medical adviser passing an opinion on 
the case contrary to the opinion of the doctor who has made a personal exam- 
ination of the applicant— 


Dr. Kee: I have not got that far yet. The doctors have instructions 
that if there is a medical opinion with regard to something he has on service, 
something he has now, if there is any medical opinion that they can express 
an opinion on they are to put it down. If it is purely belief or disbelief of 
evidence, they are not to express any opinion whatever. That is a matter en- 
tirely for the Commisisoners. 


Mr. THorson: Taking the ordinary run of cases of the sort I have indi- 
cated, where a qualified physician has stated that the applicant has tuber- 
culosis and that in his opinion it is connected with his military service, does the 
medical man before preparing his précis make a further inquiry or investi- 
gation as to the grounds upon which the physician has expressed his opinion? 

Dr. Ker: He might in some cases, and in others probably not. 

Mr. THorson: In the majority of cases probably not. 


Dr. Kee: I would say so. If you are limiting it to specialists, we would 
enquire why he did something like that. There is a different procedure which 
would be followed in each case. 


Mr. Tuorson: Are the various classes of ailments dealt with by special 
medical advisers in the Department? For example, will all the tuerculosis 
cases be dealt with by the one medical adviser in the Department? 


Dr. Ker: The men are divided into sections, and some of them deal with 
hearts, others with lungs; and that is the way they handle their work. 


Mr. TuHorson: How many make a specialty of dealing with lungs? 

ir Kon: Where are three at presemp. 

Mr. THorson: Who are they? 

Dr. Kee: Doctors Marcy, Bond and Douglas. It may vary some; some- 


times there is a greater ratio on one class of disease than on another, and we may 
divide the work up. 
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Mr. THorson: Would those three doctors be regarded as specialists in lung 
complaints? 


Dr. Kee: Well, sometimes they think they are specialists. This matter 
of specialists is something which depends a lot on the man’s idea of himself. 


Mr. Tuorson: Perhaps you might indicate what the qualifications of these 
three are. 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Thorson, it is getting close to one o’clock, and I think 
the Committee would be rather interested in following out the procedure than in 
discussing the personnel. 


Mr. Sanperson: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the doctor this ques- 
tion: After they have gone all through any particular case that there has been 
any doubt about, and he has consulted his assistants, and so on, and when they 
bring that case back to the Board, do you make a recommendation on every 
case, Doctor Kee? 


Dr. Kee: No, the Board’s attention is always drawn to the fact that this 
is a doubtful case; and any doubtful case medically is, in all diseases, referred 
outside of the Board altogether. We have employed Doctor William Goldie, of 
Toronto, on an average of 200 days a year; some days we send him three cases 
in one day. We employ Doctor Jabez Elliott of Toronto, a chest specialist; Dr. 
Charles Martin, of Montreal, Dr. Duncan Graham, of the University of Toronto; 
Doctor Austin, a surgeon, of Kingston, not often but occasionally; and we em- 
ploy Dr. Keenan, of Montreal; Doctor Galloway, of Winnipeg; all not connected 
with the Board. 


Mr Itsuey: You ask them as to what they think about the attributability? 
Dr. Ken: Yes. 
Mr. Iusuey: You do not always follow what they say? 


Dr. Kee: If they express a favourable decision, the Board almost always 
grants it; and cases have been known where they have given a decision against 
the man in their opinion, and the Board still has granted it in those cases. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): In addition to the specialists, do you accept evi- 
dence and give it considerable weight, from the heads of sanatoria throughout 
the country? 


Dr. Ken: Always. 


Mr. Sanperson: About what percentage of cases that you refer to outside 
specialists, or how many cases would there be in a year where you go outside of 
your own board and your own staff of specialists? 


Dr. Kee: Every day in the year we refer cases, and some days we refer 
three or four cases. 


Mr. Itstey: What percentage of applications are for disabilities, for dis- 
eases with insidious onset and of slow progression? 


Dr. Ker: As has been said, some of them are acute and some of them are 
slow and insidious and chronic. It is difficult to answer that question. 


Mr. Instey: The line of demarcation is not easy? 
Dr. Kes: It is not easily arrived at. 


Sir Eucene Fiser: In these cases which you have mentioned, is there a 
perusal of the file? 


Dr. Ken: A submission of the file is presented. 
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Mr. THorson: Confining myself at present to the tuberculosis cases, does 
the medical officer who reviews that file express an opinion as to whether or 
not it is related to service? 


Dr. Ker: Yes, only on the medical evidence; not as to whether Dr. John 
Jones treated the man in 1919 for chest conditions. If there is a certificate 
to that effect, he would express no opinion, because it would all depend upon 
that, if it was believed. 


Mr. THorson: But the medical adviser who has examined the file also 
has the opinion of the physician who has examined the man, and he will express 
an opinion as to whether the chest ailment is or is not related to service. 


Dr. Ker: On the medical evidence. Those are his instructions. 
The CuarRMAN: Is this all? 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I think we would like to hear a little further on 
that. 


The CuatrmMAN: I would myself. 


Mr. THorson: Reverting to the difficulty to which I referred, when Mr. 
Hale finished, should we not have before us some outstanding medical man 
to determine whether it is possible to draw a line between diseases which are 
of slow and insidious onset and progression and those which are not? 


The CuHarrman: Will you take that up the next time we meet? 


Colonel LaFiecuE: Will you allow Major Bowler to make a few cor- 
rections in the record of March 28, 1930? 


The CuairMAN: Would you file them? 
The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 4, 1930, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


APPENDIX No. 4. 


Memorandum addressed to The Honourable J. H. King, Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health, Re Recommendations of the 
Canadian Legion and Comments thereon by Com- 
missioners McQuay and Ellis of the 
Board of Pensions. 


THE BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Orrawa, March 12, 1930. 
MEMORANDUM TO: 
The Honourable J. H. Kinc, M.D., MLP., 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. 


The recommendations of the Canadian Legion, British Empire Service 
League, on pension matters following its convention in Regina last November 
have been considered by Commissioners McQuay and Ellis and I am attaching 
hereto, for your information, their comments thereon. 


(Sgd.) Je EACROIN: 
Secretary. 


PENSIONS 
Section 11 


That Section 11 of the Pension Act be amended by the addition of a new 
subsection between subsections (a) and (b) provided that: 


A disability, caused by a disabling condition which existed in a 
member of the forces at the time at which he became a member of the 
forces, shall be estimated to have been no greater than ten per cent at 
that time. 


Explanatory note 

This recommendation protects a member of the forces from an excessive 
estimation of the degree of a pre-enlistment disability. It is reasonable that no 
man accepted for service should be regarded as having more than a ten per cent 
disability. 


Commissioners’ comments 

This proposal is obviously unfair in so far that men who enlisted with 30 
per cent, 40 per cent, 50 per cent or more disability would only have 10 per cent 
deducted from their disability on discharge,—e.g. a man enlisting with a blind 
eye—on his discharge from the forces would be pensioned for that blind eye less 
10 per cent. 
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Section 12 

That Section 12 of the Pension Act be amended by the addition of the fol- 

lowing subsection :— 

(d) That no member of the forces suffering from paralysis, paresis or blind- 
ness shall be denied a pension by reason of improper conduct, nor shall 
any member of the forces who is helpless or bedridden as a result of 
any disability be denied a pension by reason of improper conduct. 


Comment 
Section 12 subsection (a) of the Pension Act gives the Commission a discre- 
tion in such cases. 


Section 12, subsection (c) 

That Section 12, subsection (c) of the Pension Act be amended so as to 
prove that, where entitlement to pension has been admitted in the case of 
venereal disease contracted prior to enlistment and aggravated during service, 
pension shall be continued in accordance with the degree of disability present 
from. time to time. 


Explanatory note f 

The present practice is to award pension for the entire degree of disability 
present upon date of discharge, which rate remains stationary. The present 
proposal will not reveal any new applicants but is intended to give adequate 


compensation to a man whose health is admitted to have deteriorated by reason 


of active service conditions. 


Comment 
No criticism of this proposal. 


Section 13 
That Section 13 of the Pension Act be deleted. 


Explanatory note 

Pensions are a matter of right and should not be arbitrarily restricted as to 
the time in which application may be made. The time limit penalizes those 
-who subsisted on a partial livelihood rather than apply for pension. 


Comment 
Time limit should be removed in respect to parents—pension to begin from 
date of application. 


Section 25 

That Section 25 be amended to provide that all members of the forces who 
have accepted final payment in lieu of pension shall, upon complaint, be re- 
examined and, if a disability remains, shall be restored to pension as from the 
date of commutation; and that there shall be deducted from the arrears of 
pension so created and from future payments of pension the amount of the said 
final payment; provided that the deduction from future payments of pension 
shall not exceed fifty per cent of the pension payable. 


Explanatory note 

The present statute does not permit further award to a pensioner who has 
commuted with a disability of less than fifteen per cent, even though the dis- 
ability persists in that degree for fifty years. In a number of instances the 
pensioner received even less than the maximum amount of commutation pay- 
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ment because it was estimated that the disability would disappear in one or 
two years. This proposal is designed to remedy the entire situation by nullifying 
the final award where the disability is still present. 


Comment 


This proposal would appear to be fair—many pensioners suffered an injus- 
tice by the commutation scheme. 


Section 27 


That Section 27 of the Pension Act be amended so as to provide for pay- 
ment of pension in accordance with the extent of the disability shown to have 
existed during the post discharge period. 


Explanatory note 


The present Statute restricts retroactive adjustment of pension unless it is 
proved that the examining board at the time of the soldier’s discharge from the 
army finding him medically fit was in error. This proposal would enable the 
Pension Commissioners to award pension from the date upon which the presence 
of the disability is definitely shown and in accordance with the extent of the 
disability existing from time to time subsequently. 


Comment 


There would be great difficulty in measuring the disability after the lapse 
of a number of years. This proposal would be practically impossible to put 
into effect. In obvious cases a period greater than six months prior might be 
fair. 


Section 32, subsection (1) 


That Section 32, subsection (1) of the Pension Act be repealed and the 
following substituted therefor:— - 


That no pension shall be paid to the widow of a pensioner unless 
she was living with him or was, in the opinion of the Commission, entitled 
to be maintained by him at the time of his death and for a reasonable 
time previously thereto. 

No pension shall be paid to the widow of a member of the forces 

_unless she was married to him before the appearance of the injury or 
disease which resulted in his death— 


(a) Unless she was married to him before the date of the coming 
into force of this Act; 


(6) Unless when marriage is contracted after the date of the coming 
' into force of this Act, he, a member of the forces, is able to 
obtain from the Commission a certificate to the effect that he 
has a reasonable expectation of life. 


Explanatory note 


The amendment to the Pension Act of 1928 was intended to create certain 
exceptions to the principle that no pension should be granted to the widow of a 
member of the forces where marriage was contracted after the appearance of 
the fatal injury or disease. It has been observed that the amendment has failed 
to solve the problem in respect of cases where death resulted from a pensionable 
disease. 


Comments 


The above proposals would give entitlement to pension to all widows who 
married after the appearance of the disability even though the man was on his 
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death-bed and the marriage was for the purpose of securing pension for the 
widow. The only restriction being that the marriage took place before the 
coming into effect of the proposed amendment which in the majority of cases 
would be eleven or twelve years after discharge. A fair provision would be as 
follows: Pension widows in cases— 

(a) Where marriage took place during service; 


(b) Where marriage took place within a reasonable time after discharge — 
(one or two years) except in cases where the man was suffering from a 


serious disability and the prognosis bad—and death likely to occur in 
the near future; 

(c) Where the injury in respect of which he was pensioned or entitled to 
pension would not shorten his expectancy of life; 

(d) After the period of limitation in clause (b) pension if the man was not 
chronically ill of the disease for which he died at time of marriage. 

Define chronically ill. 


Section 33, subsection (3) 


That section 33, subsection (3) of the Pension Act be repealed and the 
following substituted therefor,— 


When an application for pension is made by a parent or person in 
the place of a parent who was not wholly or to a substantial extent main- 
tained by a member of the forces at the time of his death but has sub- 
sequently fallen into a dependent condition, such application may be 
granted if the applicant is incapacitated by physical or mental infirmity 
from earning a livelihood, unless the Commission obtains or has produced 
....substantial evidence of estrangement or of definite intent to with- 
hold or refuse support. 


Explanatory Note 


The effect of the amendment is to transfer the onus. Under the present 
provision the applicant must adduce evidence leading to an inference that he or 
she would have been maintained by the deceased, if he had lived, a burden very 
difficult to discharge. 


Comment 


The above proposal is a much needed amendment and meets with our 
approval. 


Section 34 


That Section 34 of the Pension Act be amended by the addition of a further © 


subsection after subsection (3) :— 


When an application for pension is made by or on behalf of a 
brother or sister who was not wholly or to a substantial extent maintained 
by a member of the forces at the time of his death but has subsequently 
fallen into a dependent condition, such application may be granted if the 
applicant is incapacitated by physical or mental infirmity from earning a 
livelihood and unless the Commission is of opinion that the applicant 
would not have been wholly or to a substantial extent maintained by such 
member of the forces if he had not died. 


Explanatory note 
This recommendation proposes to extend prospective dependency now pro- 


vided for parents to a brother or sister. Wery few cases are known but these : 


are of a particularly distressing nature. 
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Comment 


This proposal places a brother or sister in a preferred position over a child— 
and seems unfair. 


Section 37 


That paragraph (a) of Section 37 of the Pension Act be amended as follows: 
After the words “to a parent” insert “or a brother or a sister.” 


Explanatory note 
This recommendation is consequent upon the previous proposal. 


Comment 
Not approved. 


PENSION FOR CONSEQUENTIAL DISABILITIES 


That entitlement to pension be more freely admitted in respect of dis- 
ability or death due to accidents or injuries which are alleged by the evidence to 
have been resultant upon disablement or service origin. 


Comment 


If the disability or death following accident is consequent upon the service 
disability the claim is allowed under our present procedure. 


BURIAL OF PENSIONED WIDOWS AND PARENTS 


That the Government of Canada be requested to arrange for payment out 
of public funds for funeral costs in the case of a pensioned widow or parent who 
dies in indigent circumstances. 


Comment 

The Act at present restricts the burial grant to ex-members of the forces. 
There are at present over 9,000 dependent parents and 7,800 widows whose 
estates might be claimants. 


Fripay, Aprin 4, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CHatrMAN: Yesterday we were on No. 16, and arising out of that sec- 
tion we were discussing with Dr. Kee the procedure usually followed. Dr. Kee, 
will you continue? 


Dr. Kee recalled. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Yesterday, Dr. Kee, I was asking about the medical advisers. I thought 
it might be advisable to have a statement on the record as to the names of the 
present medical advisers, their military records, and their professional experi- 
ence. Can that be obtained from the board?—A. I have a statement here this 
morning, as per your telephone conversation. 


The CuarrMAN: Perhaps we could put that in the record. 
Mr. MacLaren: You are filing what? 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Thorson has asked Dr. Kee for a statement of the 
names of the medical advisers connected with the board, their qualifications and 
army records. Dr. Kee has one of these statements prepared, and I am asking 
if it will be satisfactory if it is filed in the record of proceedings. 


Mr. MacLaren: Will that include their professional experience? 
The CHatrMAN: That includes their professional experience, yes. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. That is, their qualifications for the special class of work that they are 
called upon to perform?—A. Yes. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: That does not include the specialists they engage outside. 
Mr. THorson: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are now under the control of the Civil Service Commission, are you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Most of these men were appointed prior to the Civil Service Commission 
taking you over, were they not?—A. They have been permanent since 1924,— 
eight of these men. 

Q. If any new men are to be appointed, they must be appointed through the 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrmMan: So I am going to rule it out of order to discuss the quali- 
fications of those men, because we have not anything to do with the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): They are all certificated men. 
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The CuatrMaNn: If they were all fired to-morrow we could not replace them 
by better men, and the Civil Service Commission would replace them by worse 
men. 

Mr. TuHorson: I do not know that that should go as the view of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHatirRMAN: It is not the view of the committee. 
Mr. MacLaren: Is the filing of those particulars agreed to, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHairMAN: Yes. 


(Particulars to be filed as an appendix.) 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Continuing along the lines that were commenced yesterday, Dr. Kee, I 
understand that there is on each applicant’s file a précis which is a summary of 
his military medical documents?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And that précis remains on the file?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in addition to that précis there is another précis prepared by the 
medical adviser who reviews the file plus such evidence as may be submitted 
on behalf of the applicant for pension, and that précis is not on the file?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. And is not available to the Federal Appeal Board?—A. No. 

Q. And is not available to the soldiers’ advisers?—A. No. 

Q. With regard to that précis prepared by the medical adviser, is there a 
recommendation included on it as to whether pension should be granted or not? 
—A. On some. 

Q. On what proportion of them is such a recommendation included?—A. 
Oh, their instructions are to put a recommendation on it, based only on the 
medical evidence. The medical records are the evidence. 

Q. And when you speak of medical records, you include opinions from 
physicians who have examined the man personally?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Would you say that a recommendation is included in the majority of 
the précis that are prepared?—A. Well, I suppose it would run about 50-50, 
somewhere along there. A great many of these précis are short. We often 
have not a file on the man’s case. He writes in and says, I have rheumatism, 
or flat feet, or something, and I want a pension. We have to go then to the 
military people and get his military record and make a file. The department 
does that for us, and then the doctor looks over the military record, and if the 
military record shows that he had this on service, in cases where we think 
entitlement should be admitted we have him examined. If there is no mention 
of it whatever, and this just comes out of the blue, we write to him and ask 
him to send in a medical certificate showing what he has, and we will consider 
it. If he sends in the medical certificate, saying he is suffering from rheumatism 
and there is no mention of it on his documents, or no evidence of having had 
it since discharge, it goes up Just as it is and the doctor will express his opinion 
that the rheumatism he has now is not related to services. 

Q. Without further investigation?—A. Yes, without further investigation. 

Q. Without further investigation?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. As to the connection between the disability that exists—A. Yes. 

Q. —and the war service. That is what I am getting at?—A. Without 
any further investigation. 

Q. Then when this précis is prepared by the medical adviser who has 
reviewed the file, what does he do next with the précis? Does he transmit 
it to you as Chief Medical Adviser?—A. He transmits that to me. 

Q. As Chief Medical Adviser?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And then you bring the précis to the attention of the Board?—A. He 
submits the file to me with his synopsis on it; then the files are all taken to 
the Board. 

Q. And what is presented to the Board—the précis?—A. The précis and 
file. 

Q. It is quite impossible, I suppose, to read the file to the Board?—A. 
Well, in short cases there is not very much in them, but in long cases there 
are sometimes three or four pages of synopsis. 

Q. What I am getting at is that the Board has more or less to rely upon 
the précis?—A. Yes, sometimes we find the doctor has left something off; 
if he has left something off the synopsis we go back and read the original 
documents to find out if it is just as he has stated. 

Q. I think you said something yesterday about the Board passing upon 
the weight of evidence on the file—-A. Yes. The doctor has instructions, 
where it is a case of belief or non-belief of evidence, for instance Doctor 
Smith sends his certificate to say that he had examined this man in 1919 or 
1920 and found him suffering from tuberculosis. In a case like that, the adviser 
has instructions not to express any opinion at all, because the whole case may 
fall on that certificate, or be accepted on it. In such cases he gives no opinion, 
but leaves the case open. 

Q. Well, when it is a question of opinion as to the attributability of the 
disability to war service, and a specialist has expressed the opinion that the 
disability is attributable to war service, and one of the medical advisers is of 
the contrary opinion, which prevails?—A. Of course, I would have to limit 
your statement a little, in this way. We receive every day certificates sent in 
by applicants from doctors throughout the country saying, “I have examined 
this man to-day and found that he is suffering from rheumatism, or bronchitis, 
or heart disease, and in my opinion it is related to military service.” That 
man may be a specialist-—sometimes it is hard to distinguish between specialists 
and non-specialists. If the superintendent of a sanatorium says that in his 
opinion this tuberculosis is related to war service, I should think that would 
prevail, that is if he is basing his opinion upon his finding and not upon the 
statement of the man, but on his military record and his examination. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Does he express an opinion very often?—A. We ask him for one often. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. In connection with that sort of an opinion does the medical adviser 
write to the doctor who gave the certificate, asking the basis upon which he 
gives his opinion?--A. We do not write to a practitioner, but if a sanatorium 
man expresses such an opinion we would write and ask him if he bases his 
opinion upon his finding or on the man’s record, or upon statements which the 
man has made to him. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. Would the sanatorium have the man’s military record?—A. No. 

Q. So that the specialist at the sanatorium could not base his opinion on 
the military record or military sheet but on the soldier’s own statement?—A. He 
would take their history when the man comes to the sanatorium. 

Q. You say you never write to the ordinary doctors unless they are 
specialists?—A. No. 

Q. Do I take it that when a general practitioner sends in to you that a 
certain man has consumption now, and the general practitioner says he attrib- 
utes that to war service, you say vou pay no attention to that?—A. No, if he 
says he has been attending this man for some years after his discharge, we at. 
once investigate whether he has been attending him or not. 
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Q. The point I am making is that it was not admitted, but the man from 
the sanatorium would not have been attending him at his home?—A. No. 

Q. I was taking it that you were differentiating, and to a certain extent it 
is right, between a specialist and a man who is a general practitioner. I have 
seen general practitioners who knew a great deal more than some specialists — 
A. That is quite right. There is one man, a member of parliament here, who 
differed from the specialists; and when we had further examinations made, we 
found he was right. 

Q. A lot of men call themselves specialists who are not very high in their 
specialties —A. That is right. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 

Q. In the sanatorium they have a record of the man running back over 
some time anyway ?—A. I do not see how they would get it. 

Q. They have the man under observation for some time?—A. Some sana- 
toria may send and get the man’s military record, but with a new man going 
in they are not likely to have it at this date. 

Q. Could they tell from his condition about how long a disease had been 
progressing?—A. If we could get a medical man, a specialist, to come out and 
say, ‘I have examined this man to-day, and I find he has tuberculosis, and from 
my findings it has been in existence for ten years,” a great deal of our difficulty 
would be solved. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Why should not the précis be available on his record?—A. It is not a 
précis, it is merely a synopsis, and it may be misleading. It is for hurrying 
up the work and for the guidance of the Commissioners. If it is left on the 
file it is quoted as a document, and it really is not a document. 

Q. Does it not influence the Board in their decision?—-A. Of course it 
must contain what is on the file. 

Q. If it influences the Board in their decision, why should not the soldier’s 
representative have access to it?—A. One could argue the other way and say 
that it would be against the soldier. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. How can it be misleading to the Pensions Board?—A. The Pensions 
Board have the complete file. Of course the Pensions Board says to the medical 
advisers that they want their opinion, and then pass on it. 

Q. My question is, you say you think it should not be misleading to the 
Pensions Board—I am now referring to the précis of the medical adviser, and 
you think it would not be misleading. Then I say, if that be the case why 
should it be misleading to the soldiers’ adviser?—A. I do not know. He might 
take it that that was the complete file and not look at the rest of it. 

Q. Are there any objections to allowing the soldier’s adviser to see the 
précis of the medical adviser?—A. Last year, before this Committee, the objec- 
tions were stated to be that the soldier’s adviser took this précis and got up 
before the Appeal Board and said, ‘Here, this case has been misrepresented to 
the Board of Pension Commissioners. This doctor has not represented the 
facts on his synopsis, and therefore this case should go in because the Board 
_ has not fully considered the case, but has considered it on this wrong synopsis.” 
Q. And was not that true?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. McPherson: 
Q. When the case comes before the Board and the Board relies on the précis, 
does it not mean that the adviser misleads the Board, when they consider only 
his précis?—A. Oh, no, the file is always there. 
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By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. How many cases, Doctor Kee, does the Board consider at one sitting? 
—A. We are averaging now from 60 to 100 a day. 

Q. And when does the Board commence its sittings?—A. 9.15. 

Q. And when does it conclude its sittings?—A. Any time between that and 
12 o’clock. 

Q. So that it is in that interval of time that they consider from 60 to 100 
cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it humanly possible?—A. Some of the cases can be done in one second, 
while other cases take from 20 minutes to half an hour. 

Q. It does not seem to me possible to give adequate consideration not only 
to the précis but to the file in that short space of time, in view of the fact 
ve there are so many applications dealt with in the course of each day. 

this. 

Q. How is it possible to review the file in each case?—A. On files with 
very little on them, I think they are done quickly, as you can understand; but 
the difficult ones—probably you might be rushed; there is plenty of work. 

Q. I suppose the same thing applies to the work of the medical advisers 
in preparing their précis to be presented to the Board through you?—A. Yes. 
We have taken on two extra ones during the last year, but I think we are 
under-staffed yet. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not a fact that a large number of these files refer to cases which 
have been dealt with already two or three times by the Board, and the Board 
is fairly familiar with the whole of the file7—A. Yes, I should think 20 per cent 
are coming back. 

Q. I would be “peer at the thought that the Board of Pension Commis- 
sloners was receiving 100 new cases a day that have not been touched before. 
They are not really new cases?—A. I have a statement here which I will 
give you. 


Mr. THorson: Perhaps you will give us a statement of the number of 
eases which you have dealt with per day, covering the past month or two 
months? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you differentiate between those which are absolutely new and have 
never come before you before and those which have been up before?—A. I think 
so. In the month of January, 1930, the total number of new applicants—those 
are men who have never had a pension or have never asked for one—was 1,105. 
The total number of new claimants for injury or disease. that is new applicants 
and other pensioners who did have a pension or have applied for a pension for 
some other injuries, is 1,668. Total number admitted— 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. That is in addition to the first figure?—A. That is the total number. 
Q: A. Oh no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are some 500 who already had a pension who are asking for 
additional pension on account of some additional trouble which has developed? 
—A. Yes. We have about twenty working days, probably. Total num- 
ber admitted, 418; total number rejected, 1,215. That is in January. 
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Q. Can you let us know which of these were new cases that you admitted, 
and which were old cases?—A. I do not think I can give you that here. 


The CuatrMan: It might be interesting to know that. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. I think it would be interesting—A. These are living applicants. Now, 
deaths, the total number of deaths before the Board, 106 in January. 
Q. That is. applications for pensions by dependents?—A. Exactly. Total 
number of deaths admitted, 37; total number rejected, 69. 


_ By Senator Griesbach: 

Q. Could I ask you a question? Do you say that a great many of these 
applications which come before you are very badly prepared and involve a lot 
of correspondence, and the fellow puts in more stuff and more stuff until he 
finally gets a pension; but his first application is badly prepared?—A. That 
is the trouble. 

Q. Would you say, if a system were evolved whereby eminent legal prac- 
titioners were properly paid to prepare the cases for these men in accordance 
with the law, that the work of the Board would be simplified and that many 
more men would get pensions who are entitled to them?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Would you think that the ordinary man through the province would be 
as well qualified as the official?—A. I think probably so. You are asking 
about those who had been up before. The total number of cases in which 
additional evidence was submitted was 320; that is out of the 1,668, 320 has 
been up before. The total number of claimants for: retroactive pension during 
the month of January was 141. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Is that in addition to the 1,600?—A. Yes. Total number admitted, 
93 out of the 141; rejected, 48. Total number of claimants considered under 
the 1927 amendments whereby if a man submits additional evidence after hav- 
ing been before the Federal Appeal Board he can come back, 39. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. That is not included in the 1,600?—A. No. Total number of claimants 
for increased assessment, 17. Miscellaneous, including pension, clothing allow- 
ance, and so on, 63. ‘Total number of decisions given by the Commissioners, 
1,890. 

Q. What is the total number of cases of all kinds submitted and con- 
sidered? 

The CuHarrMAN: That is it, 1,890, submitted in one month. And yet to be 
considered, Doctor, how many? 


The Witness: Yet to be decided, 83. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. The total number of cases were 1,890, plus the 83. 
The CHARMAN: That is in the yearly total. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Do you think if counsel were presenting those cases, you would get 
through with that many a day?—A. No. 
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Q. Don’t you think that about six would be a good day’s work?—A. A 
contentious case often with the Commissioners takes an hour. They pick them 
out very carefully. 


Mr. McGiszon: But you would consider that number impossible if pre- 
sented by counsel for the applicants? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A chap writes in from somewhere asking for a pension, simply saying 
that he is suffering and wants a pension, and he does not give any explanation 
of it; and you write to him that you think he should produce a medical certi- 
ficate?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you consider that is a case disposed of ?—A. No, that does not go to 
the Board. 

Q. If it comes to the Board and he produces a medical certificate and 
this précis of which you speak has already been filed, and if the Board thinks 
there has not been sufficient evidence, you write back to the man advising that 
there is not sufficient evidence——A. The Board says, Post-discharge, and we 
write back to the man. 


Mr. ApsHAD: It takes time to bring the file down and read his name and 
ask about it. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. You stated that there was an objection to placing the précis of the 
medical adviser on the file. One objection would be that in the case of appeal 
the soldier’s adviser might then challenge the précis. In some cases, I take it, 
the précis of the medical adviser is a vital-matter in the application for pension. 
Is that so?—A. It should not be. 

Q. You do not consider it important, then?—A. We consider it a help to 
the Commissioners to get through their rush of work. 

Q. But it still goes to the Appeal Board?—A. Oh, no, our précis does not. 


Mr. THorson: Oh, no, it is not available to the Federal Appeal Board. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. As a matter of fact, would it not be the case that you would never read 
the evidence but only the précis?—A. Oh, no, we often read the evidence. The 
précis often refers to the certificate. 

Q. How can you do it, when you are handling one case about every two or 
three minutes?—A. They all go in in one pile and then they are sorted, those 
on which there is no evidence at all and nothing on their documents but only 
the certificate on file. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Let me finish my question. Dr. Kee says that the objection to placing 
the précis before the Appeal Board is that the soldier’s adviser might challenge 
it. Now, what I want to ask Dr. Kee is, why should he not have the opportunity 
of challenging it, if he thinks there is ground for it?—-A. That is quite right, 
if he thinks there is. A précis, in order to be complete, should take in every 
document on the file; and that is impossible. You have the file there. If this 
précis were absolutely not to be criticized, if it were in such form that it could 
not be criticized, it would have to take in everything on the file. I can hand 
two men a file and ask them to synopsize that file, and you cannot get two men 
to synopsize it in exactly the same way. That is impossible. 
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By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. May I ask one question there? Do the Commissioners acquaint them- 
selves with all the details of the case in each case before they come to a decision, 
or do they not?—A. The Commissioners are very careful. They are very 
careful in a case in which there is the least suspicion of merit. 

Q. Is there any possibility under the present accumulation and with the 
present number of Commissioners, for them to acquaint themselves with all the 
details of every case that comes before them?—A. They hold the doctors to a 
great extent responsible for placing the most important things before them; 
but I very often get very badly called down on account of the doctors not stress- 
ing something in favour of the man. 

Q. So that the Commissioners have very largely to rely upon the précis 
which has been prepared?-—A. They do, in cases in which there is not much 
doubt; but in special cases every detail is read, and often the original certificate 
which comes from the doctor. They pick out what has a bearing on the case 
and go to that point. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. The point is that they give a good deal of time on that, to what they 
consider important; and the others you pass perhaps in a minute?—A. That is 
the idea. 

The CuarrMan: Dr. Ellis would like to say something now. 

Dr. J. F. Ex1zis: Mr. Chairman, a lot of these cases take a very little 
time, half a minute. A man may be pensioned for flat feet and he is killed 
in a motor accident, and it is not necessary to discuss that, because it may be 
decided in a few seconds that his death was not related to service. 

Mr. GrersHaw: In deciding on a case, you of course take up the man’s 
physical condition and his medical history, and so on, but do you consider the 
length or the character of his service in a theatre of war, his accomplishment 
as a soldier? 

Dr. Eriis: In so far as the Pension Act states that those who served in 
a theatre of war shall get pension. 


Mr. GersHAw: Supposing he served a week in the theatre of war, would 
he have the same chance of getting a pension as though he had served for three 
or four years? 

Dr. Extts: Certainly, if he served in the theatre of war. 

Mr. Gersuaw: Would the character of the service enter into it? 

Dr. Exuis: No, the theatre of war people all get the same. 

Mr. Tuorson: That is, you would not inquire into the actual conditions 
under which he served in France and the kind of service he was engaged in, 
in determining the question: of relationship of disability to service? 


Dr. Exits: Yes, sir, in the same way that it is taken into consideration— 
a man’s service is always the first thing that is read to the Board. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: You know that in practically all the cases in the lines, 
when the doctor attended a man, if he came into a dugout to be attended by 
a doctor, if he was not sent out of the line there was no record on his sheet?’ 


Dr. Exuts: Yes, that is correct. 
Hon. Mr. Manton: And the same way behind the lines? 
Dre Buniss es cie 


Hon. Mr. Manton: In other words, a man who had lots of guts—that is 
the only word to use—and insisted on going on with his work, and did not 


really wish to be stopped from doing his duty, might suffer time and again from 
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some condition in the lines, whether it was rheumatic pains or coughs—and 
everybody coughed in the winter time—he might appear before the medical 
officer in the lines time and again and might never have a line on his medical 
sheet. 


Dr. Exuis: That is true, and that is the test of those who suffered. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: And that is where a lot of men may be unconsciously 
unjustly treated by the Board because of the lack of a mark on their medical 
sheets, and done an injustice? 

Dr. Huis: That is quite right. 


Mr. ApsHEap: And supposing a man had some form of heart trouble and 
took pneumonia, you would not say that was attributable to war service and 
would rule it out. But if he had not had that disability, he would have had 
a better chance of recovery. 


Dr. Exuis: If a man had a heart condition and died as a result of pneu- 
monia, if it was valvular disease of the heart, it would be considered as from 
service. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: You would take it that that had something to do with his 
death? 


Dir unis: We do: 


Mr. THorson: When old cases come up for reconsideration on new 
evidence, does that new evidence first go to the medical adviser? 


Dreiinmiss Wes. 


Mr. THorson: And then does he prepare a new précis, for the considera- 
tion of the Board, as to the value of the new evidence? 


Dr. Exvtis: He brings back his old synopsis and adds a new synopsis on 
the new evidence. 


__ Mr. THorson: When that case comes up before the Board for reconsidera- 
tion, does the Board give consideration to the file? 


Dr. Exits: Always. 
Mr. THorson: Always? 


Dr. Exits: Always. There is never anything comes to the Board without 
the complete file. In, I should think now, 40 per cent of the cases the original 
documents are on the file when it comes before the Board. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Now, in the case of new evidence does the board rely on the précis as 
to the old evidence plus the new evidence, or does it rely on the new précis 
that is prepared?—A. Mr. Thorson, we have three members of the board here, 
and I would suggest that one of them answer that question. 

Q. I want you to say, as medical officer—A. In my opinion, they take the 
whole file every time. 

Q. I am speaking about the consideration that the board gives to the 
matter, the Board of Pension Commissioners, because these files are presented to 
the board through you and I gather that you are present at the deliberations of 
the board and the medical advisers are not.—A. that is right. 

Q. Well, then, does the board rely on the new précis in the case of new 
evidence or does it review the whole of the file in a case of that sort?—A. It 
depends if that new evidence has any bearing. 

Q. Who decides whether it has any bearing or not?—A. The board does, 
always. 

Q. How can they do that without considering what evidence there is on the 
file prior to the reception of this new evidence?—A. Well, they must know the 
facts of the case before they consider any evidence. 
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Q. In arriving at their knowledge of the facts of the case, do they go through 
the file or do they rely on the précis that was before them previously ?—A. Well, 
now, Mr. Thorson, I thought I made myself clear on that. I am present at 90 
per cent of the meetings of the board, and the synopsis may be read, and before 
I get any distance I may be asked to turn back on the file and read the report. 
The synopsis may state, “Refer to report so and so on page so and so, go back 
to that.” The synopses are not entirely just something to be read. There are 
references in them back to what is in the file. 

Q. But what you start off with, in submitting each case to the board, is 
the reading of the précis?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And in a large majority of the cases that is all that is considered.—A. 
In the cases that are very clear, as Dr. Ellis just mentioned. 

Q. And, in those cases, the board does not look at the file?-—A. In some 
cases, such as the case Dr. Ellis mentioned, a man with flat feet, and it comes 
in a death certificate that he is killed in a motor accident— 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What puzzles me, Dr. Kee, is how you are able to do these things in 
three minutes. I cannot see that it is possible. It would take you three minutes 
to read the précis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Personally I would like to see a sample précis of what 
might be called a simple case, and a sample précis of a complicated case, and a 
sample précis of an intermediate case. 


Mr. Tuorson: I would like to see the operations of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners in session. 


The Witness: We invite you to a session; we will be glad to have you 
there. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Dr. Kee, when a man makes an application you get his military record? 
—A. Yes. We have to go to the Militia department for that. The Militia office 
is in the same building. 

Q. Well, you get his military record from there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you immediately assign that application to the section dealing with 
those men?—A. That is right. 

Q. And those men go through the applicant’s military record?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you make a précis after that; that précis contains more 
than that. The précis is made up of a report from medical advisers on this,man, 
at different times?—A. Excuse me a minute. The department makes a précis 
of the medical record— 

Q. All right, which department?—A. The Department of Pensions and 
National Health. They make a précis. 

Q. Is that the first précis?—A. That is the first one. 

Q. That is the first one?—-A. That is the military record only. 

Q. All right, not containing any report?—-A. No, nothing at all. 

Q. For instance, this man has been discharged in Canada; he has gone to 
a hospital; he has been boarded in Canada since his discharge, and the report 
is received by you on that man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Containing those symptoms— —A. Yes. 

Q. —of his complaint, and his ailment?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the first précis contains all the points on that, does it not?—A. You 
are meaning the military synopsis, or the synopsis the doctor makes. 

Q. The first précis, the précis that is on the man’s file?—A. Well, it 
would not contain any hospitalization after discharge. 
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Q. I cannot agree with you there, because I have seen it on the précis. 
Now, then, as to the second précis that is made up by your own men. This file 
ee you with the first précis which belongs to the Department of Pensions? 
aA. Yes. : 

Q. That is there all the time, available for any person?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What difference is there between this précis prepared by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners and the second précis which is not available, which is 
a secret document?—A. Well, the only difference is that this précis may take 
in this synopsis which the doctor makes, not as comprehensive as the original 
précis. 

Q. Which précis, then, will take in the reports of the boards or the medical 
man who examines him when his hospitalization after discharge is completed? 
—A. The doctor’s. 

Q. The doctor’s?—A. The doctor’s synopsis. 

Q. That is the one?-—A. Yes. 

Q. But the doctor’s board is all there on the file; I have seen it on the first 
précis; there must be a complication?—A. I think, General Ross, that probably 
in 1919 the old yellow précis that were on those files may have had some boards 
in them, after discharge; probably for a year or six months they may have 
been copied in. 

Q. I want to get the difference then. What is the difference between this 
précis, which is the more complete one, the report of the next précis or your 
précis?—A. Well, the précis that the department makes for us is supposed to 
be a duplication of the man’s regimental documents, nothing more or less. 

Q. Which may contain some of the boards.—A. It should contain all of 
them. 

Q. Then the Department of Pensions’ précis must be complete?—A. Yes. 

Q. And upon that largely do you place your decision?—A. We use that 
as a duplicate of the regimental documents, but often it is not just exactly 
right. The man might, make a statement in a letter— 

Q. The official adviser of the soldiers, then, was perhaps very correct 
when he said that this précis was not complete?—A. Very often some of those 
précis were not correct. 

Q. And in submitting the précis without reading over the opinions of the 
different boards, you may give a wrong decision in regard to the man?—A. It 
is possible. 

Q. Now, doctor, I want to point out this, that it is impossible for you to 
read up these boards and deal with seventy cases, or two hundred, as you did 
last week in one instance. It is impossible, doctor. I am not putting that out 
as any great criticism, but it is impossible, is it not?—A. Well, it is a lot of 
work. 

Q. And unsatisfactory to a man who deserves fair treatment from his 
country, that is what I want to get at? 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. How can you possiblyjconsider a man’s case properly in that length of 
time? It would take you mor® than half that time to turn over the leaves — 
A. Some of the files are very slim, not any more than two pages. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion are cases that can be disposed of quickly, simple cases? 
—A. Sixty per cent of them. 

Q. Sixty per cent are simple cases, and the remaining forty per cent are 
more or less applications that involve the reading of the file, are they not?— 
A. That is right, but there is nothing much to read in them. 
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By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Doctor, am I right in that assumption, that this is an unsatisfactory 
process from the man’s point of view, or from the applicant’s point of view.— 
A. I would not say unsatisfactory. I will agree that there are— 

Q. Great possibilities, then, of error?—A. We do make errors, but it is 
remarkable how few sometimes. 

Q. Well, we differ on that. In accepting this man’s application you say it 
is based on his medical attendant’s certificate. The man sends in a certificate 
saying he has some ailment?—A. Exactly. Unless his documents show that he 
has been badly knocked around, in which case I might order an examination— 

Q. You demand a doctor’s certificate even if he has been under pension?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I take it that you say now that if the certificate comes from a medical 
adviser or a medical officer of a sanatorium, it will likely pass with you?—A. 
Oh, no; I did not say that, sir 

Q. Well, pretty much. I got that idea from what you said. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: They pay much more attention to it anyhow. 
The Witness: I did not say that. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 

Q. But if it comes from a practitioner you do not give it the same attention? 
—A. Oh, I did not say that. 

Q. Well, that is what I gathered from what you said.—A. Oh, no, that is 
a wrong impression. I qualified it in this way: if a sanatorium specialist 
examined this man to-day and found he had advanced tuberculosis, we write to 
him— 

Q. Then, supposing that comes from a practitioner——A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. What do you do in his case, do you write to him?—A. I stated that just 
a little bit before. We write to him, and if he says he has been attending this 
man, say, in 1919 or 1920, or if he says, “I examined him to-day and find he 
has tuberculosis, and in my opinion it is related to service,’ we do not write to 
him— 

Q. But if this man says that he attended this applicant, you send back, or 
write back to some of them and say, “Show me your books.’”—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you know as well as I do that most of these doctors attended these 
men free and kept no record.—A. Quite true. 

Q. But you will not accept the certificate of the doctor?—A. No, unless it 
is corroborated in some way. 

Q. No matter how reputable that physician is—A. Oh, yes, we investigate 
it, and we have accepted hundreds of them. 

Q. What does your investigation consist of?—A. Well, our investigator 
goes to the doctor and says— 

Q. Who is your investigator?—A. We have twenty-one of them in different 
parts of the country. 

Q. A nurse?—A. I do not know that we have a nurse who investigates. 

Q. The nurse of the department—A. We have mostly men investigators. 
The nurse does most of the social work only. The doctor says, I attended this 
man, and he was discharged, say, in 1919, in the spring; the doctor sends in his 
certificate, and says, “I have examined this man to-day and he has tuberculosis; 
I have been treating him from February, 1920, for this condition at different 
times.” Now, no case like that would be turned down, because we have signs 
and symptoms within the year. So we would send out one of our investigators 
to the doctor, and he would say, “Doctor, have you any record, here is your 
certificate?” The doctor says, “Well, I have records here,” or he will gay, Ok 
have no records.” Well, then, the investigator will say, “How or by what method 
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do you fix the date, February, 1920?” and if he gives sufficient proof that he 
attended this man, even though he ‘\as no records, that may be quite satisfactory 
to the commission; it has been in cf.ses. But if he says, “Well, I have no record, 
and I do not remember the man, jout at the same time I treated him,” why, we 
would not accept that. / 

Q. But if the doctor gives /1 certificate and says, “I know and I declare, 
and swear, that this man was attended by me” you accept that, do you not?—A. 
The board has accepted affidavits. They ask him for an affidavit, but some 
doctors refuse to give an affidavit. 

Q. If the doctor will submit an affidavit, a declaration or a sworn state- 
ment, that will be acceptable?—A. Not in all cases. For instance, a doctor says, 
“T treated this man in France for bronchitis” and he makes an affidavit to that 
effect, well, that doctor could not have any record. He was with the regiment, 
but they will send upstairs and find out what field ambulance the doctor was 
with or what regiment he was with, and if the man at that time was in the same 
regiment, that would couple it up. They always look for some corroboration, 
otherwise every case would be in. 

Q. You have a record of every medical officer’s movements?—A. We can 
get his movements right from the day he leaves Canada. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Doctor, can you do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I doubt it very much, without seeming to disagree with you. I know 
that when I was with my regiment it was our duty to keep men in the front 
line. They would report sick, and we would probably place them in a dug-out 
and treat them, but there would be no record of that, and then they would be 
sent ‘back to the front line?—A. Yes, that might happen, doctor. I agree with 
you there. They did not go back to a hospital. 

Q. Exactly. It was.our duty to keep them in the front line. I think 
it was in the year 1920 that I induced the government to give assistance to 
Calydor sanatorium because at that time—you will find it is on the record 
I think—there was not ten per cent of the chest cases that had been properly 
diagnosed.—A. That is quite right. 

Q. Well, now, predicated on that fact, that two years after the war there 
was not ten per cent, say, of the tuberculous cases properly diagnosed, how 
are you going, at this late stage, to prove that an applicant’s condition was not 
brought on from service? There is no evidence in existence——A. That is right, 
doctor. We have some cases. For instance, a man discharged from the army, 
he had a D.A.H. He got, say, a five per cent pension for a D.A.H. Probably 
he commuted that and to-day he has tuberculosis. 

Q. Is not the balance of evidence in his favour, that he had tuberculosis 
all the way through?—A. In many of those cases. 

Q. But you cannot prove it?—-A. We send them out to the best men we 
can procure, to give opinions on them. 

Q. Yes, but you cannot prove it, that is the point. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: In justice to a lot of medical men who have been 
sending in certificates—and I feel there is a good deal of criticism in that con- 
nection—a large proportion of the certificates coming from the general prac- 
titioners are not good certificates, and I can quite understand why a large 
number are not. But the reason is this, that the general practitioner has been 
asked to do this for nothing. These poor chaps who are right up against it, 
returned soldiers, go to the general practitioner, and the practitioner treats him 
free, and in many cases they give the man a slip-shod certificate, and in that 
way I have no doubt the same attention is not paid to that certificate as is 
paid to the certificate of the specialist who has ‘been paid for his services, yet 
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in many cases the examination by the specialist is no better than that given 
by the general practitioner. If the general practitioner had been paid, doubtless 
there would have been a lot better attention paid to the men and a lot better 
certificates sent in. That is the position of the ordinary medical man. He 
does not charge those men, and, as a rule, the returned man slips around from 
one doctor to another, and the consequence is you cannot get any record of the 
condition he was in. 


The Witness: That is quite true. 
Mr. McGisson: They never put the examination in the books? 


The Witness: That is quite true. We have investigated and found out. 
They said they had no records, yet afterwards through the efforts of the Legion 
and others, we have found that there was an old record turned up which the 
doctor could not locate at the time. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Let us keep to the military record, to show how unfair this is, to take 
a man’s military record—supposing a man reaches the front line, his military 
record begins, as far as you are concerned, ias far as his record is concerned— 
—A. In the Militia department. 

Q. In the casualty clearing station?—A. No, we have his enlistment sheet— 

Q. But starting back he is in the front line, and the first record you could 
get of that man would be in a field ambulance— -—A. No, we get his record 
from the day he enlists, when he leaves Canada, the boat he goes over on, when 
he goes to France, and so on. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this, doctor: A man might be sick in the 
front line, and report a hundred times, and yet no record is kept of it?—A. That 
is right. 


Q. No books were kept, and no man could keep a record, and the first 3 


booking of it would be in a field ambulance or an advanced dressing station, 
and then he gets to the main dressing station. Now, there is the first record 
that that man can have, nothing preceding—A. You mean after he goes to 
France. 

Q. Yes, after he goes to France?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, that is one instance where it is most difficult for the man 
to be able to show his medical record, because his medical record does not show 
anything. All that is wiped out, yet the man might have been sick one 
hundred times?——-A. In France, yes, that is right. 

Q. If he did not show a temperature of 102 he would be sent back to the 
line; he might be sent to a rest station and be kept there?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about prisoners of war?—A. We have practically no records. 
I think I have only seen four or five from the German hospitals. 

Q. And yet you have some men at the present time who cannot prove 
anything. They are sick, they are disabled, and a man is left there because he 
has been a prisoner of war, is not that true?—A. It is true that we have no 
records. 

By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Have we no access to the German records?—A. They kept very poor 


records in the early days. As I say, I have seen only four or five. 
Mr. THorson: I know we kept very good records for the German 
prisoners. 
By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. There you have thousands of men to-day who cannot begin to prove 


anything, having no record of their disability. Has any attempt been made 
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a to put in any routine system that would enable these men to get justice?— 
A. Yes, we have written to the British government, trying to see if some more 
complete documentation could not be obtained in those cases. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. Suppose a man’s record shows that one year after discharge he began 
having ulcers of the stomach, and it continues; he has not got a pension and he 
gradually claims a pension for that. The only record you would have would 
be, at least, if he could prove that a year afterwards he had this trouble; that 
» would be the only thing he could prove to you; remember he has nothing on 
, his medical history sheet at all; what chance would he have?—A. A very fair 
chance. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. I have heard it said thousands of times throughout the country that 
the medical history sheet of the man during his service in the army is the 
document on which the Board of Pension Commissioners base themselves in 
) rendering a decision for pension. I should like to ask, you, doctor, if that is 
» so. I believe it not to be so, but I want that definitely stated—A. I have not 
got your point exactly. 

Q. It is said throughout the country—I have heard it, I do not know 
how many times—that this whole trouble arises out of the fact that the Board 
of Pension Commissioners takes as evidence only the medical history sheet of 
the man during his service, and do not take into consideration any other 
circumstances——A. Oh, that is absolutely incorrect. 

Q. That is incorrect?—A. Absolutely incorrect. Thousands of cases have 
been admitted with absolutely no mention of the condition on their documents. 

Q. Now, there is another question along the same lines. People have been 
saying—and I have heard it, we have all heard it—that the reason a man is 
refused pension is because he was discharged fit and it is urged that so many 
people were in a hurry to get their documents that they did not care whether 
they had a proper examination or not. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Which is no doubt true. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you go beyond his medical certificate on discharge in order to 
give him a chance to show that he is entitled to pension?—A. The medical 
certificate on discharge in no way affects his case for claim. 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 


P Q. Have you read Colonel Bruce’s report of the records as they were kept 
by the army?—A. I have. 

Q. Do you agree with it?—A. Yes, they were poor. 

Q. They were rotten, according to his report. Now, then, predicated on 
that fact, that the records were not properly kept—what I am trying to get at 
is this—and what I think we all want to know—what is your idea ‘about a 
solution to this problem, because it al! hinges on the man’s inability to prove 
_ his claim? Could you give us any light on that?—A. Yes, I think the solution 
: was pretty well touched on here to-day. The proportion of these cases is a 


very important thing. 

Q. But how are you going to prove them if there is no evidence on which 
to prove them?—A. It is remarkable the amount of evidence that can be dug 
up. It is amazing how many cases have been admitted to pension by careful, 
persistent digging up of evidence, thousands of them. 
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Q. Take, for example, a case of insanity; a man was insane five or ten 
years after the war. How do you deal with that? There is no history before 
the war, or during the war. How do you handle those cases?—A. Just the same 
as the others. You must realize that it is impossible for the board to go out and 
investigate so many cases per day, and we are depending on the way they are 
presented to us. 

Mr. McGrsson: There is no evidence in existence, and yet there is not a 
person but what would at least say the probability was that war service con- 
tributed to it, because the instances of insanity among soldiers are so much 
greater than in private life. 

The CHAIRMAN: Colonel LaF léche has asked me to add to that: by getting 
a specialist’s opinion to the effect that this man’s insanity is due to war service 
what does the board do. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. In the absence of any other evidence?—-A. Weil, it would depend. 
Dr. McGiszon: I am not criticizing. 


The Witness: It would depend entirely on the case. I cannot tell in any 
specific case. Time does enter into this thing. If he developed it within a year 
or two years after the war that would be a factor, but if you get it coming on 
five or seven years after, it is different. You have te know your specific case. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. But if there is no history of insanity in the man’s family?—A. My own 
personal opinion would be that if a man developed insanity five years after 
discharge, with nothing on his documents, no history of continuity since dis- 
charge, it would be a post-discharge condition. 

Q. And you do not think that all the hell that he went through, being under 
shell fire, shrapnel and machine gun fire, living in trenches and dug-outs, sleep- 
ing in a firing trench, would be a contributing cause?—A. The point comes up, 
how long would that go on. 

Q. A man has only got so much nervous energy. If you take out of that 
as much in four years as ordinary private life would take in forty, is it not a 
sound presumption that his war service was at least contributory, and would 
be when you take into consideration the higher instances of insanity in soldiers 
than in private life—-A. I do not know, doctor, it is medical opinion, you know. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Are the reports of the investigators sworn statements—A. No. 

Q. Have you any means of checking up the accuracy of the investigators’ 
reports, or the truth of them—aA. Sometimes they are disputed. We send 
another man to check them up very often. 

Q. Who disputes them?—-A. The applicants and their agents. 

Q. Well, do the applicants see those reports?—A. They do not see the 
reports, no, but we tell them why they are not getting a pension and they 
dispute it. 

Q. Do they get the reasons in writing, the reasons for being refused pension? 
—A. Take a dependent father or mother, the investigator goes and reports on 
their assets. 

Q. Take the case of a pensioner, of a dependent, a returned man, for 
instance. The report comes in from the investigator, it is not sworn to, and the 
applicant does not see the statement. Do you accept it?—A. Is this entitle- 
ment you are trying to get at? I have to know just what the applicant wants 
in order to give you an intelligent answer. 
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Q. Well, say, he is making an application for pension?—A. Well, say we 
are investigating some doctor’s treatment of him, and the investigator says the 
doctor has no record although he says he treated him, and the decision of the 
board says that it is post-discharge— 

Q. The point I am trying to make is this: First of all, it is neither a sworn 
statement nor is it a statement that is shown to the applicant so that he may 
challenge it or otherwise?—A. No, he has no access to it. The investigator 
may go to the doctor who gives the certificate in the case, and the applicant 
may not be there at all, and he only learns after, when he has been refused, 
that it was because the doctor’s certificate was not as stated, or something like 
that. 

By Mr. Black (Yukon): 

Q. When a man applies for pension, and his application is refused, does 
the board tell him wherein his application is lacking? Does any official of the 
board write him and tell him wherein his application is deficient and advise 
him what to do?—A. In certain cases, yes. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. But not as a general rule?—A. Dependent cases are all told, I think, 
why they are not getting pension. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): Only where it is pre-war or post-discharge. 
The Cuatrman: The doctor is talking now of dependent cases. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 
Q. Take an applicant for pension. He has a disability, and feels he should 
be pensioned, and applies for pension. The board does not agree with him. 
Do you tell him what to do in order to strengthen his application?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 
Q. You simply tell him it is post-discharge?—A. Exactly, and he has a 
right to appeal. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): He has no way of knowing how to go about affect- 
ing that appeal. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. You do not advise him, for example, that the evidence is incomplete? 
—A. The letter may say there is insufficient evidence for the board on which 
to grant pension. 

Q. Does the board give a decision of that sort—insufficient evidence?— 
A. Letters go out sometimes. I have seen plenty of letters go out from the 
board saying “ After full consideration of your case the board has decided that 
it is a post-discharge case.” 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Is it not a fact that this job is too big for three men?—-A. That is a 
matter of policy on which I should not like to express an opinion. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. Were not those précis available for a long time to the soldiers’ advisers? 
—A. They were left on the file for a while. 

Q. Until when?—-A. They have been off now for a great many years, 
probably four or five years, I cannot remember the exact date. 

Q. So the policy of taking them off the files is about four or five years 
old?—A. Yes. I think they remained on the file for a year or something like 
that after they started to make them. 
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Q. Then why were these précis taken off the files?7—A. It happened this 
way, the appeals were on, and the files came up on appeal, and the soldiers’ 
advisers said that the pension board had misrepresented the case on this synop- 
sis. They were constantly being criticized. You can take any synopsis on the 
file, and say it is not complete. They have left the most important thing off. 

Q. You said that all these applications came before a quorum of the board. 
What does a quorum consist of?—A. Two. 

Q. There are always two commissioners present when a decision is granted? 
—A. Two commissioners must sign every decision. 


By Mr. Adshead: 

Q. It has been brought out by Dr. McGibbon that if a man was sick in 
a dug-out, or as a prisoner of war, there is no record kept, except sometimes 
a field ambulance record. Supposing a pensioner makes a statement to you, 
an applicant for pension, that he was sick in a certain dug-out at a certain 
time, would you accept that man’s evidence?—A. Yes, we would accept his 
evidence, but I cannot tell just what weight would be given to it. 

Q. You would not accept it as true in all cases?—A. If what he now had 
was rheumatism, and he said he was sick with something else, or, if he said he 
had rheumatism now and that he was sick with rheumatism in a dug-out, why, 
he might not get entitlement on that statement. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because it is not corroborated. 

Q. But if that man was in a court and swore to it, the court would accept 
his evidence as being true. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: That: is what it amounts to. - 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Yes, exactly. His sworn statement in court would be 
taken as true unless someone proved it was not true. 

Mr. McGisson: If we had passed everybody back who reported sick there 
would not have been a battalion in the line. We had to keep men there. 

Mr. ApsHeEap: All those things might be the basis of his trouble then. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. If a man swore that he was in a dug-out, and was treated by Dr. so 
and so, would not the medical records show that Dr. so and so was there, and 
therefore be corroborative evidence?—A. If a man makes a statement like that 
the documents are looked up. If we find out he was not with that regiment, or 
if we find that he was in that dug-out at that time, and was ill, it might have 
some relation— | 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. You want the proof that he was there?—A. If that would establish 
entitlement, that would be very important. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. As a general rule, the Board of Pension Commissioners do not consider 
it their duty to institute inquiries as to the attributability of disability to war 
service?—A. No. 


By Mr. McPherson: 
Q. As I understand it, you, as medical officer, have all the files of the soldier 
before you when you consider his case?—A. All of them. 
Q. Medical, military and everything else?—A. Yes, 
Q. Based on that, you make a précis, which you attach to that file for the 
board?—A. Yes. 
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Q. On that précis, you either recommend a pension or disallowance, from 
your standpoint?—A. No, not in all cases. 

Q. You make the précis. That file is then handed to the board, among 
the numerous applications that come up every day, and they decide whether 
he is entitled to a pension or not. Is that by reading your précis alone, or do 
you read it jointly on whatever evidence you like to look up in the file before 
them, is that correct?—-A. Very often they take the file away with them and 
keep it a week. 

Q. So that if they decide on your précis only, then the medical doctor re- 
porting on it is really the man who gives the decision?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, if they decide on your précis?—A. The medical doctor may have 
no recommendation on it at all. 

Q. I am saying if they decide on your précis, without going through the 
file at all, then your summing up of the case is the decision practically as to 
whether a man receives pension or not—A. There may be no summing up 
whatever. 

Q. Put it this way then, the evidence that you accumulate in your précis— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. —is accepted by them as being the whole story—A. That is their 
responsibility. 

Q. Yes, but they decide it upon your summing up.—A. They do, and they 
take the responsibility of that. 

Q. Now, if they put through one in three minutes, or one in five minutes, 
are we not justified in assuming that they decide sixty per cent of the cases on 
the précis alone?—A. Well, I think I have tried to explain very carefully how 
these are decided. 

Q. I am not criticizing, but I say are we not fair in assuming that they 
must decide sixty per cent on the précis alone?-—A. One might be decided in a 
second. 

Q. On the précis alone?—A. That is perfectly true. 


Mr. TuHorson: I think that has been abundantly established. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: I understood Dr. Kee to state that that synopsis, on which 
in many cases the decision is based, is not available to the soldiers’ adviser be- 
cause it is so incomplete as to be at times misleading, and that is why it is 
not at the disposal of the soldiers’ adviser. I need not follow it up with an- 
other question, because the answer would be obvious. 

Mr. McPuerson: I also wish to say that I have never had a case brought 
to my personal attention where the proportion was anything like what it 
should be in the original application, and I think personally that that is the 
big trouble in so many applications. 


By Mr. Speakman: 


OPiwalle put it im the form) ‘of a question,’ and Dr: Kee, I-think, will 
confirm what he previously stated, that this synopsis is not placed at the 
disposal of the soldiers’ adviser, because it is so incomplete, or might be so 
misleading; that was the statement made, was it not?—A. If it is taken to 
represent the whole file, it might be misleading. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Even though, as has been stated, a large percentage of 
the cases at least are decided on the perusal of the synopsis alone without refer- 
ence to the other documents, and that synopsis is of a character that might be 
misleading to the soldiers’ adviser; then I think the answer is obvious, that in 
many cases the decision is given on incomplete or improper evidence. I am not 
offering that as a criticism now, because I say it is physically impossible, with 
our present machinery, to give the proper attention to a case, even if it is well 
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prepared. But that seems to me to be the crux of the whole situation, as I 
followed the discussion this morning, and as borne out by my own experience 
In many cases. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 

Q. What I was trying to get at was this, the tremendous number of cases 
upon which it is absolutely impossible to comply with the requirements of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. First, all those cases that were in the front 
line and of which you have no record until they reach the first casualty clearing 
station. It was not the duty of a battalion medical officer to diagnose a man’s 
case. He simply stated whether the man was fit to carry on or not, and if in 
his opinion the man was fit to carry on he was sent back to duty. Secondly, 
there were thousands of cases where men were taken prisoners of war, and I 
have not yet found what procedure the Board of Pension Commissioners will 
follow in order to help those men in proving their cases. Of course, I admit 
it is not their duty to help, but I think it should be. Here are thousands of 
men of whom we cannot get any record. Dr. Manion gave an illustration of 
a man with a gastric ulcer which began from what we would say poor and 
improper food during that time, and yet there is no record of that. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: He might have it in the line without even being a 
prisoner of war. He may have reported sick repeatedly. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): But as prisoners of war we have no record. Then 
we have the forestry corps, which went to France, and there again we can get 
no record, because there was no medical hospital, and the only thing we can 
depend on is if the medical officer of that unit kept the record before they were 
put in touch with hospitals. Then there is the railway corps, passing from one 
army to the other, in which it is almost impossible to keep a record. For instance, 
they do not remember the particular British unit they were under or the army 
area they were in. Here we have all these men for whom it is absolutely 
impossible to get any record. They are unable to prove their cases, and I should 
like to know in what way the Board of Pension Commissioners can suggest 
assistance to those men. You and you alone can do it. 

The Witness: It is difficult, is it not? 


Q. It is most difficult, but at the same time we cannot let those men go on 
year after year and do nothing—A. I may say that when a man has been a 
prisoner of war the commissioners take that very carefully into consideration, 
and in a great many cases the men have submitted affidavits from some of their 
friends who were prisoners of war at the same time, and have established 
entitlement. 

Q. I know, but a good many of them you turned down with sworn state- 
ments, and I should like to know why. Is it because you secured evidence 
that that man’s oath is no good, or his declaration is no good?—A. I do not 
iknow, sir. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. Does it not amount to this, that you put the onus of proof on the soldier 
himself?—A. That is quite right. 
The CuatrMAN: Are there any other questions to be asked of Dr. Kee? 
If not, let us proceed to the next item. 


Mr. Hate: I want, Mr. Chairman, to make a statement to clear up the 
points raised in the discussion yesterday in regard to the medical examination; 
it is very brief, but I think it should go into record. With reference to the matter 
of the examination of tuberculosis and other cases by specialists, following the 
statement of Dr. Kee yesterday, I want to make it perfectly clear that I did not 
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want to leave the impression that these cases were not considered by such special- 
ists at the request of the Board of Pension Commissioners. It is very true that the 
Board very often have referred such cases to specialists and have been gener- 
ous in this respect. However, the case which was quoted yesterday brings out 
the particular point we are trying to make. This man was sent to a board of 
specialists for examination, which is quite entirely different to the file being 
sent to a specialist for his opinion. As a result of their examination and careful 
study of his case, all the facts were brought out medically, and the Board was 
thus assisted in arriving at a correct decision in the case. 

Think of a man living in an isolated community, and I may say that in the 
majority of these cases they have no funds, and it is impossible for such a man 
to secure the benefit of a medical specialist’s opinion at all. In most cases where 
he has money to pay for same, or some organization provides for the examina- 
tion, we have found by experience that the procedure is assisted very materially 
in settling the case. 

In these cases where there exists a preponderance of doubt, why should 
not the man receive the benefit of a specialist’s medical opinion, particularly 
where the evidence which has been submitted has not been considered sufficient? 
That is the point we are trying to make, gentlemen, and we feel very deeply about 
this matter, particularly in cases of tuberculosis. We do not think that any 
man who submits evidence which is, some of it, uncorroborated, yet in the 
opinion of his medical advisers and some specialists his condition is related to 
service, should be refused pension without being submitted to an examination 
at a duly recommended sanatorium or a properly qualified clinic where there 
are specialists to examine him, and where full information will be made available 
in order that the Board may correctly decide his case. 

Mr. McGipson: Is that not done, Dr. Kee? 


Dr. Kez: No, it is not done in any disease. The man before he has entitle- 
ment is not put into hospital for examination. 

Mr. McGrsson: Why did you reverse the decision of Parliament in that 
regard? We decided in 1920 that that would be done. 


Dr. Ker: Yes, that was done at that time to clear up a lot of diagnoses 
which you mentioned at that time? 


Mr. McGrsson: That was done at that time? 

Dr. Kee: That was one or two years after discharge, and this is ten years. 

Mr. McGisson: The Government of Canada, I think, put about $50,000 
into that institution for that purpose? 

Dr. Keg: Yes, at that time. 

Mr. McGrsson: They still have that interest? 

Dr. Ker: I think not. Doctor Miller is here and could tell us. 

Mr. Hate: Mr. Chairman, that is our point. There is machinery available, 
and there are sanatoria throughout the whole country to which these men could 
be sent and where they could be examined. 

Dr. Kee: Of course that relates to a man who comes in with any kind of a 
disease, and he should have the same right to go to an institution and to be kept 
there and be examined and the opinions of specialists given in regard to his con- 
dition and its relation to service. 

Mr. McGisson: The point is that Parliament agreed to that line of pro- 
cedure, and why was it disbanded? 


Dr. Kee: It was not exactly the line of procedure which Mr. Hale is sug- 
gesting. It was for a number of cases which it was difficult to diagnose at that 
time. 
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Mr. McGtspon: I laid the question before the Committee at that time, and 
it was approved of by the House, and the Government put money into that insti- 
tution for that purpose. 

Dr. Ker: That is right. 

Mr. McGispon: Why did they disband it? 

Dr. Kee: I think your resolution at that time was with regard to cases 
which it was difficult to diagnose. 

Mr. McGipson: That is his point. 

Dr. Kee: No, it refers to all cases. 


Mr. McGrsson: But did you not say that there was doubt as to the diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, Mr. Hale? I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Hate: No, not exactly, but I mean as to the full extent of his condition. 

Mr. McGiepon: If he has been properly diagnosed, why do you want to 
send him back? 

Mr. Hate: You may have a case where the ordinary practitioner may 
have said, “This man is suffering from pulmonary trouble, and I strongly sus- 
pect tuberculosis,” and we want that cleared up. 

Mr. McGrszon: That was not properly diagnosed. 

Mr. Hate: Yes. 


Dr. Mriuuar: Cases do pass through the treatment office in large numbers 


where the Pensions Board sent the patient into hospital for observation, and the . 


Department has established a special diagnostic hospital in Toronto, where all 
disputed cases about diagnosis are referred for finality. 

Dr. Kee: Yes, not only tuberculosis but any disease. But Mr. Hale brings 
up the point that all cases, before considering them, should be sent. 

Mr. McGrezon: Where a man is in doubt. 

Dr. Miuar: We have a very extensive diagnostic chest clinic in Toronto. 
and the question of whether a man has tuberculosis or not is decided there. 

Mr. McGrsson: Mr. Hale’s point is not well taken, then? 

Dr. Mituar: No, I think not. And so far as Calydor is concerned, we still 
send cases to Calydor; and one reason many do not go there is that it is far from 
large centres where complicated cases may be treated. 

Mr. McGrsson: That was not the object which the government undertook 
when they made arrangements for Calydor—it was for diagnosis and not for 
treatment. 

Dr. Mituar: Dr. Paul Caulfield is at the head of the chest clinic in 
Toronto, and he has a corps of specialists with him, Dr. McIntyre, Dr. Ogden 
and Dr. Anglin. 

Mr. McGrseon: If this gentleman’s case is not well taken, it falls down. 
If it is well taken, these cases of doubtful diagnosis are not sent to the proper 
places. 

Dr. Minuar: Dr. Kee is quite right. We do not take a man in until his 
eligibility for a certain disease is conceded by the Board. 

Mr. McGisson: What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Mituar: If a man has some chest condition, say bronchitis, and he has 
an eligibility for bronchitis, and some doctor says, “This is not bronchitis, this 
is tuberculosis that he has,” then the Department clears up that point. 

Mr. McGiseon: By what procedure? 


Dr. Miniar: The Pensions Board will ask to have that man brought into 
a departmental hospital for the clearing up of the diagnosis. 
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Mr. McPuerson: I would understand that his case is one where eligibility 
has not been conceded. 

Mr. McGtszon: He particularly said that the diagnosis was not definite. 

Mr. McPuerson: It would not come under Dr. Millar’s statement. The 
case comes up, and the outside doctor says, ‘‘ This is tuberculosis,’ and there is 
a dispute between the doctors over it; then until he gets on the pension list there 
is no way to clear that up. 

Mr. Hate: That is the point we are trying to make. 

Mr. McPuerson: There should be some system by which a dispute between 
the Pension doctors and the man’s doctors could be cleared up by a careful 
diagnosis. 

Mr. Hate: We get hundreds of applications from men in all different parts 
of the country; they send in a statement that he is suffering from chronic 
bronchitis, and the doctor thinks it may be tuberculosis; but he has not the 
X-ray machinery and other machinery necessary to arrive at a proper diagnosis. 
We feel that that man should be admitted to some recognized sanatorium where 
not only will the diagnosis be made but the whole history of the case may be 
taken, and the chest specialist there will express an opinion as to the character 
of same, and the possible duration of same, and its relationship to service. 

Mr. McPuerson: In other words, you want him to have the same treat- 
ment as the man on the pension list would get? 

Mr. Hate: Yes, we believe that the Board of Pension Commissioners 
cannot give a proper decision unless they have complete information on the 
man’s case. The men on the Board may say that he is suffering from bron- 
chitis, and the Board would be quite justified in saying that it was not related 
to service, but if you have a man with a far advanced condition, with all 
evidence of chronicity, and yet he would be refused, we think these cases 
should be carefully examined before a decision is given. 

Mr. McGisson: In other words you think a proper diagnosis should be 
made? 

MrHare: Yes; that is my point. 

Mr. Iustey: You want to revise the decision of the Board? 

Mr. Haute: Yes, that is one thing. 

The CHatrrman: Mr. Spencer wants to ask Dr. Kee a few questions. 


Mr. Spencer: Dr. Kee, new applications in January were 1,105, and the 
total applications were 1,608. 


Dr. Kerr: Injury and disease alone. 


Mr. Spencer: So that the applications coming up for second hearing 
would be 503? 


Dr. Krr: No, the new men applying were 1,105. 


Mr. Spencer: In the light of that total of 1,668, 418 were admitted and 
1,240 were rejected? 


Or ken: Yes. 


Mr. Spencer: It is apparent that there was a very large proportion of 
those cases before the Board in the month of January which were coming up 
for a second hearing? 


Dr. Kez: The number coming up for second hearing was 320. 
Mr. Spencer: Twenty per cent of the hearings for the month? 
Dr. Kee: Those were in addition. 


Mr. Spencer: 1,668 being the cases reviewed for injury and disease in 
that month? 
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Dri,Keesy; Nosy 1,890: i 

Mr. Spencer: Taking the total for the month, all conditions, there were 
1,890 in the one month? 

Dr: Ken: ver 


Mr. Spencer: Of that number, how many does your total show were 
applications coming up for second hearing? 


Dr. Ker: - 320) 
Mr. Spencer: And of the total of 1,890, how many were admitted? 


Dr. Kee: You see that takes in deaths, and increased assessment and 
helplessness allowances. 

Mr. Spencer: What proportion of the applications for injury and disease 
during the average month would be applications being reheard or on new 
evidence? 

Dr. Ker: Probably 20 per cent. 

Mr. Spencer: Of the average decisions made in the month, how many 
were given pension? 

Dr. Kee: About 20 or 25 per cent in that month. 


Mr. Spencer: Then it is apparent from these applications which come up 
for the second hearing that there was dissatisfaction over the first hearing from 
the point of view of lack of preparation? 

Dr. Ker: Yes, I suppose so. There is always dissatisfaction. Each case 
that is rejected is a dissatisfied man. 


Mr. Spencer: But is it apparent that they were rejected on the ground 
of lack of preparation, from your file? 

The CuHairMaAn: I do not think I ever saw a soldier whose application 
was not granted because he did not prepare it properly—it may have been from 
lack of evidence. 

Mr. Spencer: The Board assists in the gathering of evidence? 


The CHatrMan: There is no system by which the Board could assist in 
the preparation of applications. 


Mr. Spencer: The point I was making was that the applicant might 
feel that he was receiving assistance in the preparation of his case, as throwing 
some light upon the attitude of the man in regard to the treatment he was 
receiving in the lack of proper preparation. I leave that thought with the 
Committee. 


The CHatrRMAN: I believe Captain Gilman would like to make a state- 
ment of about two lines before one o’clock. 

Captain Gruman: On behalf of the Tubercular Veterans’ Association, I 
desire to state as mv opinion that unless action is taken by this Committee 
along the lines of our recommendation, no change in personnel of Pension 
Boards or the creation of new machinery or new boards will materially alter 
the situation— 

Mr. McGigzon: I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 


Captain Ginman: The effect is this, that if these recommendations are 
not given us in the law, we are afraid we will be forced to come back to Parlia- 
ment for relief on these matters again. That is Just my point. 

Mr. THorson: We understand that. 

The Cuairman: I am of belief that we will have eventually to give pen- 
slons to everybody. 

Mr. Tuorson: I move that we sit this afternoon. 

Mr. Iustey: At what hour? 
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The CuarrMAn: Four o’clock is the usual time. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would rather listen to witnesses from a dis- 
tance who are here now and might get through and get away home. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: We desire very much, Mr. Chairman, to complete our 
recommendations for amendments to the Pension Act as quickly as we can. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): We can listen to Dr. Kee at any time, because 
he is always here, whereas we might now listen to witnesses who have come 
from a distance. 

The CuatrMAn: What phase does the Legion want to bring up this after- 
noon? 

Colonel LaFiLecrie: There are two more points to be put forward on tuber- 
culosis, and then Mr. Bowler will probably come on and nearly finish on all the 
other points. 


Mr. Tuorson: I suggest that we concentrate on this and sit as often as 
possible in order to give the representatives of the various organizations an 
opportunity to finish their presentation. 


Mr. McLean: You mean the witnesses who are not resident in Ottawa? 
Mr. THorson: Yes. 
The CHatirMAN: The Committee is adjourned. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The Commitee resumed at 4 p.m. 
Ricuarp Hate recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, the question I wish to place before the 
Committee is recommendation No. 17 of the proposals of the organized soldier 
bodies. It has reference to the housing of tuberculous pensioners. The recom- 
mendation is: — 

That, in view of the difficulty experienced by Tuberculous pensioners 
who are maintaining a home, in securing and retaining suitable houses, it 
is requested that Section 24, subsection 3 of The Pension Act be amended 
so as to provide a special allowance of $20 per month being paid when, 
during the treatment of such pensioner, the presence of tubercle bacilli 
has been discovered in the sputum, or it has been proved that the disease 
is moderately advanced and clinically active, to enable such pensioner to 
meet the extraordinary expense for which his pensionable disability is 
responsible. 


This request is made because of the extraordinary difficulty experienced by 
pensioners for tuberculosis securing suitable houses in which to reside. It must 
be borne in mind that while under treatment in sanatorium, a case of tuberculcsis 
has very detinite instructions given to him regarding the manner in which he 
must live following his discharge from treatment. A case of tuberculosis which 
has been arrested, or in which the disease has been brought into-a quiescent 
condition, cannot remain as such unless on resuming his life at home, there 
exists such accommodation as will insure adequate ventilation, while it is also 
vitally necessary for the sake of his family that there be sufficient room available 
to reduce the possibility of the infection being transmitted particularly in the 
case of children. 
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The need for special housing in respect to ex-service men suffering from 
tuberculosis was recognized by the Ralston Royal Commission, and a definite 
recommendation made by them which has never been carried out. This is very 
fully explained in the proceedings of the committee on Pensions and Returned 
Soldiers’ Problems in 1928. (See pp. 121, 122-127 to 137.) 

Mr. McGrsson: We have had this thing up, over and over again. He is 
just referring to it now. That is the same as has been said here for ten years, 
the very same evidence. Is it necessary to hold a brief on all those things? 
What we want is a solution, not a brief showing that it exists. 

The Wrrness: Our recommendations, doctor, are recommendations for 
relieving the trouble. 

Dr. McGipson: You just started to quote from the evidence we heard two 
years ago. Why is it necessary to repeat all these arguments? 

The CHAIRMAN: You made a concrete suggestion, did you not? I do not 
think it is necessary to repeat the argument, so far as I am concerned. I have 
heard it over and over again, as Dr. McGibbon has said, for the last ten or 
twelve years. If you will simply tell us that this is something that was placed 
before the pension committee of other years, I think that will be sufficient for 
us. 

Mr. McGrsson: We have heard it half a dozen times. 

The Wirness: That is quite satisfactory. I should just like to say that 
Mr. Scammell might perhaps later be called to give you particular information 
which he has, because many of these men apply to him for relief, and he will 
have available information on the question. 


The next suggestion is No. 18. It has to do with special nursing allowance: 
That pensioners not in hospital shown to require nursing care neces- 
sitated by pensionable injury or disease be provided with same by the 
Department or, in lieu thereof, that such pensioners be granted a special 

- allowance sufficient for this purpose. 


The CHarrRMAN: Is that new? 

The Witness: That is new, yes. 

Mr. McGisson: Now we will hear your argument in favour of that, if it 
is new. 

The Witness: The argument is very short. 

This proposal is designed to save the country expense, as, if such a pensioner 
were admitted to hospital every time he required nursing care, it would mean 
the cost of hospital treatment plus departmental compensation, in lieu of 
pension. 

In cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, particularly of a far advanced type, 
the pensioner spends a large amount of his time in bed, thus requiring nursing 
care. 

There are acute periods, when the disease is very active, causing high 
temperature, rapid pulsation, and many other distressing features. It is quite 
impossible for the pensioner’s wife to carry on regular household duties and give 
him the nursing care required, as these periods are often prolonged. Usually, it 
means that nursing assistance has to be obtained. 

There are other diseases of a similar character, where the pensioner may 
be confined strictly to bed for a short period, but during this period, fully com- 
petent nursing is essential. 

We desire it to be clearly understood that it is left entirely to the discretion 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health as to whether a nurse is 
provided by them or a suitable nursing allowance authorized. 


, 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. That is under the Department of Pensions and National Health?—A. 
Yes. That completes our presentation, Mr. Chairman. 


JoHN R. Bowter recalled. 


The Witness: The first proposal, Mr. Chairman, is No. 9 on the list. It 
has to do with section 27 of the Pension Act. The proposal is: 


That section 27 of the Pension Act be amended so as to provide 
for payment of pension in accordance with the extent of the disability 
shown to have existed during the post-discharge period. 


This also, sir, is a recommendation which was brought forward and dis- 
cussed in 1928. The references in the 1928 proceedings are page 17 et seq. and 
page 428 et seq. I do not wish to embark upon a long discussion, but I think 
it should be pointed out that there was perhaps some misrepresentation as a 
result of the 1928 deliberations as to what we intend by this resolution. There 
was a suggestion that we were asking that when a man is now awarded a pen- 
sion he should automatically be pensioned at the same rate to date of dis- 
charge. That is not our intention. We simply ask that where a man is now, 
awarded a pension that an estimate of his disability since discharge be made, 
and that an adjustment be made on that basis. 

I also want to refer briefly to the inequalities which arise under the legis- 
lation as it stands at present. It is possible for two men with equal service, 
equal disability, to apply at the same time, and in the case of one man an 
adjustment will be made to date of discharge, and in the case of the other 
he will only get pension for six months prior to date of application. If that 
is the fact, legislation is required to change it. 

I should also point out that if it is found advisable to leave a limitation in 
the statute, as at present, namely, six months prior to date of application, 
then we consider that six months is hardly sufficient compensation for a dis- 
ability which may have existed over a period of many years. That is all I 
have to say on that point. 

No. 12. Section 51, subsection 5. The recommendation of the organized 
soldier bodies is that section 51, subsection 5 of the Pension Act be amended 
by the deletion of the words: 


before the 31st day of December, A.D. 1928, or within one year of the 
date of the decision of the date of the board upholding a refusal of 
pension by the commission. 


_ The explanation is as follows, that in the case of a man having his appeal 
disallowed by the Federal Appeal Board, there is a provision in the section 
referred to whereby he may reopen his case provided he produces new and 
material evidence within one year from the date of the appeal board decision. 

We have found a considerable number of cases, and I have found it in 
my soldier adviser experience, where it has not been possible for a man to 
obtain the evidence within the stipulated period of°a year. 

Our recommendation is that at whatever time a man is able to produce the 


evidence necessary to establish his claim then no statutory bar ought to 
prevent him. That is all I have to say on that. 


The next is No. 13. Section 51 of the Pension Act: 

That section 51 of the Pension Act be amended so as to provide that 
an appeal shall lie in respect of any refusal of pension by the commis- 
sion, and that facilities be specially granted to provide an appeal against 
any decision of the commission under section 11 (b), section 12, section 
32, section 33, section 34 or section 39 of the Pension Act. 
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In view of the fact that provision is included in the proposal introduced 
by the chairman for an appeal against any decision, it is not necessary for 
me to labour this point at this time. I should perhaps say that the subject was 
discussed in 1928, and the debate is to be found on page 224 et seq., 237 et seq. 
and 466 et seq. At the present time, no provision for appeal exists in regard 
to decisions on assessment, decisions on the ground of misconduct, decisions 
where pension is discontinued for alleged immorality, or decisions in respect 
to parents of dependents, and that these constitute a very large class. I 
might also refer to the fact that the Ralston report contains a recommendation 
corresponding to the one which we now submit to you. 

Recommendation No. 14: Section 51, subsection (1). That provision 
be made that cases coming within the intent of, and decided prior to the 
1928 amendment to section 51, subsection 1 of the Pension Act, with 
respect to medical classification be reopened. 


This recommendation has to do with disputes as to diagnosis between the 
Board of Pension Commissioners and the Federal Appeal Board. It will be 
remembered that in 1928, upon the request of this committee an amendment 
was passed providing a procedure whereby such disputes should be settled. 
That amendment has operated successfully, as we have found it, but it was 
not made retroactive, with the result that cases in dispute prior to the passing 
of the amendment, still remain unsettled. 

Mr. McGreson: Are there very many? 

The Witness: There are six or seven. 

The CHAIRMAN: The members of the committee will remember that case 
two years ago that we spent two or three days considering. Well, it is in the 
same position now as then, because we neglected to provide for it. 

The Wirness: I should point out that recommendations are pending 
whereby these cases are to go before the Exchequer Court. It may be that the 
findings may obviate the necessity of any further amendment, but if the reverse 
is the case we see no other way of dealing with them other than making the 
amendment retroactive. 


Sir Eucene Fiser: Is it before the Exchequer Court now? 


The Wirness: The proceedings are being instituted and it is expected 
that the case will be before the Exchequer Court very soon. 


Sir Eveene Fiset: You have not the exact amendments prepared? 
The Witness: No. 


F. L. Barrow recalled. 


Recommendation No. 19: Refund of Medical Expenses. That section 
(8) of clause 2 of the regulations of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health (O. in C. P.C. 1842 dated 18-10-26) be amended to pro- 
vide that rembursement at Departmental rates of expenses incurred in 
connection with treatment obtained privately together with compensation 
covering the period of such treatment shall be payable where entitlement 
in respect of the injury or disease for which the treatment was given 
has been or may be admitted by the commission, provided only that the 
treatment was undertaken prior to the date of the said decision of the 
commission. 


This resolution refers to reimbursement of expenses where a man consulted 
a private physician. At the present time the regulations of the Department are 
restricted to payment of expenses incurred for treatment over the period when 
pension is actually in effect. There are a series of dates here which the com- 
mittee should understand. There is the date of discharge, date of application, 
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the effective date of pension, and the date of the Board’s decision. When the 
Board gives a decision admitting injury or disease as related to service, the 
man puts in his doctor’s bills. If those bills refer to a date later than the 
effective date of his award, he is given reimbursement. 


Mr. McGiszon: Do you mean later or earlier? 


The Witness: Later than the effective date of the award. I have a plan 
here showing the date of discharge, date of application, effective date of the 
award, and the effective date of the decision. In the case illustrated by this 
plan, when the Board came to the decision they gave a retroactive pension to 
1926, because the date of application was 1922; at that time, 1922, the disability 
was nil or negligible. 

Mr. THorson: Entitlement being admitted as from 1922? 

The Witness: Entitlement admitted as from 1922. 

Mr. THorson: Disability nil or negligible. 

The Witness: Disability nil or negligible. Disability became assessable 
in 1926, the man had treatment in 1927, and he gets reimbursed because the 
pension was in effect. The man had treatment also in 1924, but he does not get 
pension for that because the Pension Board says they have not received the 
report on which disability was assessable. I have a letter with me which I 
think I should read into the record, as regards the Board’s decision on entitle- 
ment. One decision covers pension as to entitlement and treatment. It will 
probably not be necessary for me to read this letter, the Board will corroborate 
that. 

We are asking that reimbursement should be given for treatment here since 
the date of application, and also shall be given prior to date of application, but 
since the date of discharge for this reason that when entitlement is admitted the 
injury becomes one of service origin or service relationship. Therefore, he is 
entitled to treatment at government expense for that time, for that injury or 
disease. Furthermore, if the man had not sought private treatment at this 
early date; if he had not had treatment, he would have been put on his back 
and he would have received treatment earlier. However, on account of having 
had that treatment at his own expense, he has staved off date of application 
and thereby saved the country expense. 


Sir Evcenr Fiser: Will that cover a complete review of each single case 


“where pension has been granted, but where no medical treatment allowance has 


been made; is that what it means? 

The Witness: It is not a question for the Pension Board; it is for the 
Department. Any man who has had private medical treatment could submit 
his account for reimbursement, but they will not be reimbursed at the rate 
charged, it is on the medical schedule. 

Mr. Instey: But you are asking compensation? 

The Witness: Compensation—pay and allowance during period of treat- 
ment. That, I understand, will be paid if treatment is undertaken following 
date of application, but reimbursement is not. 

Sir Eucenr Fiser: Notwithstanding the fact that the department had 
actually made the payment, the Board of Pension Commissioners will have to 
be consulted in every one of these cases. 


The Witness: It will, but only in the cases where the Board of Pension 


Commissioners have admitted entitlement. 


Mr. McGisson: What argument have you got, to go back to the time before 
the application; the man is not interested until he makes his application. 


The Wrrness: There are two arguments in favour of that. First, he was 
actually getting treatment for a service condition, and, secondly, by getting 
that treatment he is putting off the date of application. 
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Mr. McGreson: If he was not interested in his own case, why should you 
do that for him? 

The Wrrness: There are many such cases and there may be varied reasons. 

Mr. SanpERson: About how many cases are there? 

The Cuairman: Practically every pension case. 

The Witness: Yes, practically every pension case. 

The CuairMANn: This is what will result; the man will say, “I consulted 
my doctor and here is my bill,” but the doctor, if he knows the government is 
going to pay the bill, will pad it. Then there will be the next thing, a man will 
say, “I have to have a nurse. I couldn’t get a trained nurse and my wife acted 
and should be paid in order to provide that treatment for me.” That is not 
an exaggerated case. Doctor Millar will tell you things like that happen in 
nearly every case brought before the department. 


Doctor Mruuar: There is one claim that came in to-day, for nearly $15,000. 
A man has made application through his sister in 1927— 


Colonel LaFiicue: The citing of very extreme cases can hardly be accepted 
as a true guide. 


Mr. McGisson: Mr. Chairman, the first day you stressed the fact that 
we did not want a wide-open door in connection with these matters; now this 
is worse than what we were discussing at that time. 


The CuairMaNn: We are trying to look after the poor devil who wants 
to get a pension, but under this you are trying to give compensation. 

Mr. Instey: Do you think a man will know how long he is to be rated? 
Under this you are going to give him pay and allowance for a great many 
years. 

The Wirness: If they are on their backs, if a man has an operation he is 
reimbursed for that operation, but he may have only treatment in the majority 
of cases and the bills will not run over ten or fifteen dollars. 

Mr. Instey: You are going to give pay and allowance for eight or ten 
years? 

The Witnzss: Quite so. 


Mr. Insutey: What I am asking is: do you think that will be given in the 
man’s statement? How long he is entitled? 

The Witness: The man’s statement will not be the same. It will be cor- 
reborated by the records in the book. It will be the statement of the doctor. 


Mr. McPuHeErson: If they cannot get the statement from the doctor—if 
there is a lack of records of the attendance and no fees from the doctor, they 
are unable to get reimbursement. 


The Witness: If they cannot submit their bills they won’t get it. 


Mr. McPuerson: Won't it strengthen their memory a lot if the government — 
is going to pay the bill? 

The Witness: I want to answer Dr. McGibbon’s remark, why should we 
reimburse a man who has not made application? The application is often post- 
poned for a worthy motive. The man may have thought in the early stages 
that the condition was not severe and could easily be treated once. He might 
then find that he required a series of treatments and still those men are in that 
position under the present law and are debarred from reimbursement. The man 
gets nothing whatever for the money paid by him for treatment of a service 
condition until pension is allowed. 


Mr. McGisson: Why not antedate his pension? 
The Witness: We have asked for that in a previous resolution. 
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Mr. ApsHEap: Do you mean that if a man applies for a pension and it is 
proved that there has been medical expense paid by himself, he cannot get reim- 
bursed for that expense? 

The Witness: That is perfectly true. 


Mr. McGiszon: Not after his application; this is considering it away be- 
fore his application. 

The Witness: Perhaps I have not made it quite clear. 

Colonel THompson: If a man making an application in 1920, is refused 
pension, then takes treatment at his own expense, say, 1928 or 1930, and he 
establishes his claim, and he is granted a pension, then the department will pay 
him his medical and other expenses all the way back to the date he made applica- 
tion, namely 1920, as I suggest. 

Mr. McGrsson: ‘This is considering the time previous to the date of his 
application. 

Colonel THompson: Yes, you can divide it in two parts. 

The Witness: You can divide it in two parts, from the date of the applica- 
tion onwards, and from the date of the application backwards. Here is the 
anomaly: taking the date the application is admitted, here on the chart, they 
do not give the pension back to this date shown on the chart because they say 
there is no disability and so on, on the report. They do pension him where 
he gets treatment that shows he certainly had disability, but they don’t pension 
him because it is a treatable condition, and again, after treatment his disability 
is negligible. 

Mr. Instey: The pension date is six months prior to the application now, 
in every case where it is awarded, is it not? 

The Wirness: No, because in many cases the date of application is a 
moveable date. In many cases it is back to the date of disability because the 
disabling injury is now admitted, but then the injury may be so slight that dis- 
ability is negligible and they do not make an award. 

Mr. Tuorson: That is considering the application? 

The Witness: When considering the application. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): What about treatment? 

The Witness: He is not allowed reimbursement because at the time the 
disease was negligible. 

Mr. McGrsson: You go away beyond when you say he has not any, or 
when his disease is negligible. 

The Witness: That is the ironical part of the regulations because the 
regulations say you can only get reimbursement while the pension is in effect. 
The reason for no pension is that the disability is negligible. 

Mr. McGiszon: You go away beyond that and say he is pensionable. 

The Wirness: Because he is pensionable for any disease of service origin. 

Mr. McGrszon: How are you going to make a bill for six months, a year, 
or two or three years, and say the condition is negligible. 

The Wirness: In many cases he still has the condition but those bills are 
unpaid. 

Mr. McGisson: If his disease was negligible— 

The Wirness: Well, when he was treated the disease was not negligible; 
before that it was negligible. 

Mr. McGisson: According to your own chart your disease was a neglig- 
ible disability. 

The Wirness: A negligible disability. 
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Mr. McGrsz0n: In spite of that, you propose to antedate that six months, 
a year, or two or three years. and ask for reimbursement for treatment for a 
disease that was negligible? 

The Witness: The disability was not negligible when the disease was 
treated. 

Mr. McGrszon: I am not talking about that. 

The Witness: The disease was not negligible when it was being treated, 


but as a result of the treatment he paid for, his disability became non-assessable. © 


Mr. McPuerson: Which is ultimately pensionable? 

The Witness: Quite so. 

Mr. McPuerson: Supposing a man has erysipelas, and bronchitis run- 
ning over a period of five or six years, and now he is put on the list of tuber- 
cular cases, how are you going to divide that up? 

The Witness: For treatment of bronchitis? 

Mr. McPuerson: Would the doctor treat him for bronchitis instead of 
erysipelas—the major disease? 

Mr. THorson: That would be an awful mixture. 


The Witness: It would depend upon the evidence. The question is quite 
straightforward; the Pension Board would admit entitlement for some injury 
or disease and the point is, if he is entitled to treatment he should get reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. SpeakKMAN: Just while we are on that point, I think this is an extreme 
case, and it is going far, but I will reserve my remarks in that connection until 
later. I just want to point out the case of a man in Edmonton who made 
application for treatment and was refused. He went to a private doctor who 
operated on him, and as a result of the operation attributability was admitted. 
In other words, after the hospital treatment he was placed upon the strength 
because it showed the attributability of the complaint. The doctor who per- 
formed that operation, and upon whose treatment that man was taken on the 
strength, has not yet been paid. That doctor should have been paid because, 
las a result of the operation performed by him, the refusal was not justifiable in 
the light of the further evidence. I am bringing this forward to show that there 
are two extremes, and it may very well be that cases such as that which I have 
cited, might be considered. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proposal No. 20, Medical Board Allowances. 
Mr. Barrow: (Reading): 


Medical Board Allowances 


That Medical Board Allowances be payable to ex-service men under- 
going Boards in all cases irrespective as to whether such ex-service men 
are employed or otherwise. 


Further, that such allowance should be adequate to reasonably com- 
pensate for loss of time and expense incurred. 


Sir Eucene Fiset: What do you mean by the word “ employed,” in the 
Civil Service or permanent forces? 


Mr. Barrow: Employed in any way. At present the man who is called in 
for examination is not reimbursed for loss of wages unless he produces a 
certificate from his employer, or affirms, and if he affirms the Department must 
be satisfied that the loss of wages was incurred. 


: 
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The point involved here is the unemployed man. An unemployed man is 
not reimbursed for loss of time, and the point I wish to make is that his time 
is just as valuable in looking for a job as is the time of the man who is employed. 
He is in poor circumstances. 


The CuairMAN: If you take a member of parliament who has to go to 
hospital, what about it? 


Mr. Barrow: The second paragraph covers that point. 


The Cuainman: If he has to go to hospital as the result of war service 
and has to undergo treatment for six months, say, would you pay him upon 
the basis of his employment here, or as a doctor, at $25 a day? 

Mr. Barrow: That is left to the discretion of the department. What we 
complain of is the $3 maximum placed in the regulations. 


The CuHarrMAN: If he were not docked his pay, you would pay him just 
the same? You do not want to go into whether his pay continues from his 
ordinary employer or not? Anybody on a monthly rate of pay with a private 
corporation or with the government, if the man goes into hospital for two or 
three weeks, it is reasonable to suppose that his employer would pay him his 
salary,'but you propose that the mian should receive extra pay from the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Barrow: If he has lost no time, I do not think so. 


The Cuatrman: This proposal is that he should be paid whether he has 
lost his pay or not—in other words, he is bonused for going to hospital. 

Mr. Barrow: The first paragraph refers only to unemployed men. May I 
read the regulation. (Reading): 


Reimbursement for loss of wages on production of certificate from 
his employer stating rate of pay which he will lose or has lost on account 
of absence from work, up to but not exceeding $3 per day. 


That means that the man must be employed in order to put in a certificate. 
This is to protect the unemployed man who has to look around for a job, or has 
to lose his time by going for a board. 

The next is proposal No. 24, dealing with Imperials who were pre-war 
residents. The proposal reads: 


That The Pension Act be amended so as to provide: that, in the 
case of a person who was domiciled or resident in Canada at the 
beginning of the war and who subsequently served in any of His 
Majesty’s naval, military, or air forces other than the naval, military, or 
air forces of Canada and whose application has been refused by the 
British Ministry of Pensions or when, if such application has been 
accepted, the pension award is smaller than that to which the applicant 
would have been entitled under The Pension Act, the same consideration 
be given as if he had been a member of the forces within the provisions 
of The Pension Act throughout the service. 


The situation is that if a Canadian serves in the Imperials his pension is 
adjudged by the British Ministry of Pensions. There is a provision in our Act 
to supplement a pension awarded by the British Ministry to the rates which he 
would have received had he served in the Canadian forces, if he is an officer. 
If he is of another rank, he is given an option of electing to receive Canadian 
rates. 

Mr. Heppurn: From the British Pension Office? 


Mr. McGrszon: Let us have the explanation. 
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Mr. Barrow: If a pre-war resident of Canada serves as an Officer with 
the Imperial forces, his case is adjudged by the British Ministry of Pensions, 
but he is given Canadian supplementation under our Act to bring his pay 
under the British Ministry up to our rate. 


Mr. Hepspurn: Does the Canadian government pay that then, or is that 
supplemented by the British service? 


Mr. Barrow: The Canadian government pays that. In the case of another 
rank, if he returns to Canada within a time limit, one year, he is permitted 
an option td take Canadian rates, and if he does so he takes the whole 
Canadian scheme; and I understand that is paid by the British government. 
But I also understand that in all those cases an award of pension is determined 
by the British Ministry. The men who are interested are those who perhaps 
enlisted direct with the Royal Air Force because there was no Canadian Air 
Force, or who, having enlisted with the Canadian unit, transferred to the 
British unit because his services were going to be more valuable there. Those 
men are subject to the British pension regulations, which in many cases are 
disadvantageous as compared with our own, as regards entitlement in the way 
of pensions. 

If a man, who was resident in Canada on August 4th, 1914, is refused 
pension by the British government, his case was to be submitted to the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, and they look over the whole documentation, and 
judge the case as if he had been a member of the C.E.F. If he receives an 
award from the British Ministry and it is discontinued or is not increased in 
the same way that a man having similar service in the Canadian forces would 
have enjoyed, then the Board of Pension Commissioners shall look over his 
documentation and make such increase. That is a complement to the Can- 
adian law. In the case of the Imperial, the Pensions Board shall give judg- 
ment on the perusal of the written evidence before them. In the case of the 
Canadian he is refused that. 

The CHatrMAN: On the ground that our provisions are more generous. 
This is the first time we have heard such a thing in ten years. 

Mr. SprakMAN: There was a time limitation, and that time has now 
expired, and no applications can now be received. 

Mr. Barrow: Except under special discretion. 

Mr. Speakman: I tried it, and have been told from the Ministry in Great 
Britain that no exceptions can be made. It was seven years’ time, and it 
expired three years ago. But that man, then, apart from an application under: 
the British law, was able to make an application under the Canadian law? 

Mr. Barrow: That is quite so. 

Mr. Mcuean (Melfort): Has that been changed within a short time? 

Mr. Hersurn: Is the Canadian barred by the British law? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes, he is barred by the British statute; but special 
application may be put forward and special consideration may be given. The 
man has lost his right to make application. 

Mr. Tuorson: In other words, we are asked to take over a British 
responsibility? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes. 

Mr. Tuorson: If we are asked to take over that responsibility, why should 
we not take over the responsibility for a Canadian who served with the French 
forces? 

Mr. Barrow: The particular classes affected were the flying men who 


enlisted with the British air forces because there was no Canadian air force 
at that time. 
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I do not want to go into any details of the British law, but I want to cite 
one point. Under the British law a man whose disability is less than 20 per 
cent is pensionable in somewhat the same way that our men were, and received 
a final payment. Where under 5 per cent, it was spread over a period of time 
according to the length of the expectancy. At the end of the final weekly 
allowance, his pension ceases and no further application can be made. He is 
given a year in which to appeal, and if he does not appeal the decision is 
final. If he does appeal he will probably lose, because assuming the assess- 
ment is correct, it is not going to alter sufficiently within twelve months to put 
him back on pension. 

Then he comes to Canada, and his pension is paid and is finished. His 
disease progresses and his disability becomes 80 per cent. But he has no 
right to a further award of pension from the British Ministry. There is a 
channel by which consideration may be given, but at the special sanction of the 
Minister. Those classes of cases are destitute in this country now, and are 
one of the problems which we have in this country. They are disabled men 
without visible means of support, and our application will take care of those. 
Those men have had their residence in Canada on August 4, 1914, and would 
apply to the Pensions Board. 

The CHarrmMaN: This man comes to Canada, and his time has expired? 

Mr. Barrow: He comes back to Canada. 

Mr. THorson: Would that also apply to all Reservists of the British 
Army living in Canada before 1914? 

The CHatrman: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Hepsurn: I was going to ask whether that could not be amended so 
as to apply to all native-born. A man who had come out here two months 
before the outbreak of the war and went back to the army should not be pro- 
vided for by us. 

Mr. McGiszon: If you are going to take in all the Reservists who come 
back to this country and who are dissatisfied because they are precluded, you 
are undertaking a big proposition. 

Mr. THorson: If you apply it to Canadians who were British Reservists, 
why should it not be made to apply also to Canadians who were Belgian or 
French reservists? 

Mr. Barrow: I do not see why it should not be done. I am not so con- 
versant with the French law as with the British, and that might affect it; but 
as to responsibility, I think the country has the same responsibility for a British 
reservist who was resident here on August 4, 1914. 

Mr. Hepsurn: He might be a man who had lived in Canada but a month, 
and you could not put him in the same status as a Canadian. 

Mr. Barrow: The burden of supporting that man is now on the country 
somewhere. 

Mr. McGiszon: You are really taking on an obligation of the Imperial 
government, outside of your air force. 

Mr. THorson: We assume a responsibility for all our Canadian Soldiers 
all over the world, no matter where they may be now. 

Mr. Barrow: Quite so. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with Dr. McGibbon and would suggest that the 
soldiers could come to us with an amendment providing for persons who, 
through no fault of their own, were obliged to go to the British forces. 

Mr. SpeakMAN: Under this suggestion, those Imperials who were unable 
to make out a case before the British authorities and so are in receipt of no 
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pension from the British authorities would make an application under the 
Canadian Act, and if granted that would be payable by the Canadian govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: They would be men who could not make out a case of 
entitlement under the British Act, but are to make entitlement here, suppos- 
ing they were members of our own forces. 


Mr. Barrow: Yes. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: In which case it would be open to the British soldiers, 
who were not entitled under the British Act, to show that they might be entitled 
under our Act. 

Mr. Barrow: Quite so. 

Sir Euvapne Fiser: I should like to ask Colonel Thompson if the British 
reservists residing in Canada before the war were not receiving a pension from 
the British government? 

Colonel THompson: Some of them were. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: As far as I have heard, if a British officer came to 
Canada and was a reservist, he was receiving a pension. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were receiving what was a fee so that their services 
might be retained. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: I think the British reservists were receiving from the 
British government a long service pension, and in the final adjustment of their 
pension in England, when they quit the service with the British forces, this 
long service pension was taken into consideration, and in many instances this 
additional pension was refused for that very reason. 

Mr. McLean: The British period of service was long. There is another 
class of men in the army who went over to Britain and joined there in some 
capacity, and many of them are now back in Canada, and this class would be 
quite large. In what position would they find themselves if you dealt specific- 
ally with the air force or any other particular branch of the service? 


Mr. McPuerson: JI think we understand the situation. I should not like 
to commit myself at the moment. It might develop into a very large question. 
I agree with Dr. McGibbon that there are certain classes of men who by right 
should be dealt with in this way. 


Mr. THorson: There are one or two questions I should like to ask Colonel 
Thompson. I understand that in the case of Imperial officers, we make up 
their pensions to the scale of Canadian pensions. 

Colonel THompson: We supplement the pension that Great Britain pays. 

Mr. THorson: We supplement the amount that they receive from Great 
Britain? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, if the pension paid them by Great Britain is 
smaller than Canada would pay under the same circumstances. 

Mr. Tuorson: I understand that some of these officers commuted ie 
British pension and came to the Canadian government and said, “ We are now 
in receipt of no pension from the British government. Make up pension to 
us up to the Canadian scale.” 

Colonel Tuompson: Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Tuorson: So that they received their commutation and also got pen- 
sion from the Canadian government? 

Colonel THompson: In some instances they were apparently commuted. 
I cannot give it to vou exactly, but I can give you an instance of it. A man 
was receiving, say, $1,200 a vear, which would be more than he would have 
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received from us; and he took £500 in a lump sum; and then said, “ My pension 
is $300 a year, and now I want you to supplement it,” and we had to do it, 
because the statute says that the pension now being paid by Great Britain shall 


be supplemented, 


Mr. McGiszon: That was not the intention of our law, surely, that you 
should take into consideration the commutation by Great Britain. 


Colonel THomerson: No. 


Mr. THorson: Those officers have had the benefit of the commutation and 
also the benefit of pensions from us. 


Colonel Txompson: “Yes. 


Sir Eueene Fiset: They would have the benefit of being able to cancel it 
and go back to the pension. 


Mr. THorson: Their commutation is in Great Britain. They have eaten 
their cake and still have it. 


Mr. Hersurn: Colonel Thompson, how many men are affected? 


Colonel THompson: There are not a great number. The majority of those 
who will be affected by what Mr. Barrow has referred to will be those who were 
living in Canada at the outbreak of hostilities and who voluntarily went over 
to England and enlisted in the British forces. Under the statute he must be 
resident and domiciled in Canada. We have a number of cases like that where 
the men came over on ships, stewards or employees on the ships; war started, 
they left the ships and enlisted here after being here possibly a week or a month, 
and the question is as to whether they were actually living here. They were in 


- Canada, but the statute says they must be domiciled and resident. 


Mr. McPuerson: I would like to ask Colonel Thompson to give us a memo- 
randum relative to these officers, for our consideration, because, as I take it, if 
they were getting $1,000 a year pension from the old country, and it took $500 to 
make it up from us, if they commute their pension apparently we pay the whole 
$1,500. 

Mr. Hersurn: The whole thing would be an inducement to commute pen- 
sion, and ask us to supplement it. 

The CuarrmMan: Would you make out a memorandum on that situation ex- 
plaining the procedure and giving us a specific instance? If you can, tell us 
roughly how many there are. 

Mr. TuHorson: Give us the number of cases affected, and the amount of 
money involved. 

Colonel THomrpson: Of course, Mr. Barrow’s amendment will refer prin- 
cipally to the N.C.O’s. 

Mr. Tuorson: I am speaking now only of officers. 

Sir EUGENE Fiset: You had better say officers and warrant officers. 

Colonel THompson: It is in the case of warrant officers and higher ranks 
that Canada supplements the pension up to Canadian rates. In the case of other 
ranks, the British Government carries the whole thing, and if he was a pre-war 
resident of Canada they give him the option under certain conditions of taking 
Canadian rates, and when he does he has to stand by that and he cannot after- 
wards change. 

Mr. McGisson: It must have been an oversight in our legislation to permit 
that, 

The Cuainman: That was one of the times when we passed very broad legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Barrow: Commutation under the British law is very different from 


ours. Whereas under our law we have a maximum under which a pension must 
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be, under the British law there is a minimum, and a man cannot commute his 
whole pension. In the case of officers it is quite a substantial amount that they 
must retain. 


Mr. McGrszon: That does not affect the principle. We have simply been 
exploited by these officers. 

Mr. Hepsurn: In the event of our Canadian pensioner going to England 
and taking up residence there will he be paid at the Canadian rate of pay? 


Colonel THompson: Canada supplements this pension while the man is 
resident in Canada, that is, with regard to the pre-war resident “domiciled and 
resident” that is the important thing. 


Mr. THorson: That is in respect to persons who did not serve in our forces. 


Colonel Tuompson: Yes. If he served in the Canadian forces he is pen- 
sioned, no matter where he lives. 


Mr. THorson: Does that apply to dependents of our Canadian soldiers? 


Colonel THompson: We have to pay pension, yes, but not at the same rate. 
The cost of living in the various countries is considered. The cost of living in 
Canada is reckoned at $60 per month. 


Colonel LaFLEcuH® recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I will take up resolution No. 11 on the list. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


Section 25, Pension Act. 


That the Pension Act be so amended as to provide equal treatment to 
all ranks in the matter of Helplessness Allowance on the basis provided 
for Lieutenant or lower ranks as set out in section 26, sub section 1. 


Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, that section of the act provides for helplessness 
allowance in the case of lieutenant and lower ranks, with a minimum of $250 a 
year up to $750 a year. We find that as the rank increases the helplessness 
allowance decreases. In this way, the maximum for a captain would be $650 a 
year; for a major his maximum would be $390 a year, and for lieutenant-colonel 
his maximum would be $90 a year, as compared with the maximum of $750 for 
other ranks, up to the rank of lieutenant. For anything above the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, nothing is paid by way of helplessness allowance. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. What about pension?—A. There is a difference in the pension. The 
matter has been brought to our attention by a certain number of officers affected. 
They feel that the difference in pension rates is due to a very distinct under- 
standing before they joined the service, and they believe that the provisions of 
section 26 constitute an attempt to equalize pension rates but at the expense of 
those who can least afford it. 

Q. What was that distinct understanding? How was it arrived at, and by 
whom? 

Sir Evcene Fiset: That they should be paid according to the rank they 
held. : 

The CuairMan: There was a time in this committee when people came here 
and said we must have equal rates for all ranks, and I can remember the feeling 
throughout the country; and now we are asked to give the poor devils of officers 
a chance. I think we understand what that suggestion is. 
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The Wirness: Well, if that is so, may I proceed to No. 15 on the list? 
The resolution reads: 


Appeal Board Procedure. 

That the attention of the committee be directed to the congestion in 
the work pending before the Federal Appeal Board, and that as such 
congestion undoubtedly causes hardship, inquiry should be made to 
ascertain the cause and necessary steps taken to provide relief. 


The CHaiRMAN: Colonel Topp of the Appeal Board is here; he could tell 
us. He might be of some use to us in finding out just how it is that the Federal 
Appeal Board has got clogged up; it might give us some light on what new 
machinery we should evolve. 


Mr. THorson: Unless Colonel LaFleche has something else to say on it. 


The Wirness: I can only speak, Mr. Chairman, from my own observations. 
I believe them to be considerably in arrears, but I cannot speak with authority. 


Mr. McPuerson: This item, however, would be entirely covered by the 
Chairman’s proposal. 

The WiTNEss: So it would, yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrsson: It is a question of machinery. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will take it for granted that it is in arrears, 
and that the machinery is clogged up. 


The Witness: There is another point, Mr. Chairman, which does not 
appear on the list. It was decided to mention the matter, and bring it to your 
attention after this list had been published. It is a matter on which it is very 
difficult to procure reliable information, but I have taken the liberty, gentlemen, 
to caution or warn, if I may say so, in a friendly way, those other bodies in the 
government which may be concerned, and I think all of them have representatives 
here to-day. I refer, sir, to something which came to our attention several 
months ago. We were led to believe-—and it has since been confirmed—that the 
decisions of the Board of Pension Commissioners have been projected into an 
audit. Let me make myself very, very clear as to my stand on auditing, as far 
as arithmetical auditing, accountancy, checking, or verifying of amounts, and so 
forth, is concerned. I believe in strong institutions, and, therefore, I do favour 
most strongly, and feel it to be essential, that all financial transactions be audited 
most carefully, but it was reported to us—and I submit that it is my belief, 
but it is very difficult, of course, to ascertain the truth of the matter—that the 
actions of this auditor have had an influence upon the decisions of the pension 
board, and if such be the case then I submit, most respectfully, gentlemen, that 
decisions concerning the award or refusal of pensions lies solely in the hands of 
the pension board under the Pension Act. 


The CHarrmMan: May I explain that a little further. It came to my 
attention some time ago—I think it was through the Legion—that the Auditor 
General has been sending representatives of his department into the Board of 
Pension Commissioners going through the files and auditing the pensions paid, 
to the pensioners. I have taken this view—and I think probably the committee 
will agree with me—that in so far as it is an audit for the purpose of finding 
out whether or not the amounts paid, after the awards were made, were prop- 
erly paid—that is to say, if it was paid on account of a child they might want 
the production of a birth certificate in order to see if this child was past the 
age of sixteen years—then all right; but if the audit is made on the ground that 
the pension board exceeded its authority in awarding a pension I think possibly 
we might have the right to protest. That is the rumour which has come to 
me, that the Auditor General or his representatives have gone through the 
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files and have said, “ Well, now, there does not appear to be sufficient medical 
evidence to have eranted this pension.” It has come to me in that shape. If 
that is the case, we certainly have reason for protest, and I would like that to 
be inquired into before making the statement as broadly as I do. 


Mr. McGrezson: Would it not be for the purpose of seeing that the money 
being paid out coincided with the amount that was being awarded for pen- 
sion? 

The CuatrMan: If that is the case, there is no objection. Let us ask the 
Board of Pension Commissioners Just what that audit consisted of. 

Mr. McQuay: I think it would be better if we put im the file. The 
whole thing is here. It deals with the question of the Auditor General’s repre- 
sentative checking up on pension matters. We have no objection to him com- 
ing in and checking our files, that is, to see that the moneys that were awarded 
coincide, or, as Dr. McGibbon said, have been properly paid. But questioning 
the decision of the board, well, we object to that. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Does he do that? 

Mr. McQuay: It has been done. 


The CuHatrrMAN: Here is a letter addressed to the Auditor General, appar- 
ently signed by the secretary of the Board of Pension Commissioners: 


With reference to your communication of the 15th instant, I am 
quoting below a few cases taken at random from your examining officer’s 
observations over the past few months which, it is thought, will show 
that his representations have not altogether been confined to the amounts 
of the awards, but have touched upon matters coming within the juris- 
diction of the commission under the terms of the Pension Act. 


An then follows certain specific cases. I will read one or two of them: 
In this case the Commission exercised the discretion conferred oa 
it by statute, and continued pension on behalf of a child. Mr. King 
submits that the case “might reasonably be considered as not entirely 
covered by the Act.” 


Another one reads: 

The observation is—“ it would appear that child’s allowance in this 
case has been issued in error since 1918.” ‘This conclusion is in conflict 
with the decision of the Commission given after consideration of all 
available evidence. 


The next reads: 

In this case Mr. King expresses his persona! opinion that there was 
not sufficient evidence on file to justify the Commission’s award of 
additional pension on behalf of a child. 

Who is Mr. King? 
Mr. McQuay: He is the representative of the Auditor General. 
The CuatrMaAN: That is a case of where he, apparently, sits in review of 
the pension board. : 
Mr. Hersurn: That settles it then. 
The CuarrMan: I will read it again. 

In this case Mr. King expresses his personal opinion that there was 
not sufficient evidence on file to justify the commission’s award of 
additional pension on behalf of a child. 


The other one that I read was as follows: 
In this case the Commission exercised the discretion conferred on it 
by statute and continued pension on behalf of a child. Mr. King submits 
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that the case “might reasonably be considered as not entirely covered by 
the Act.” 


That is certainly exercising a criticism of the discretion. That is all that is 
stated here. 


Mr. THorson: Was the money paid? 

Mr. Apsumap: Did the board discontinue it? 
The CuairMAn: I do not know about that. 
Mr. McQuay: Pension was not discontinued. 


Mr. Stockton: Might I ask that you read the paragraph in the Auditor 
General’s letter pertaining to that particular case before you take up the next 
one? 

Mr. Avstirap: Do these auditors ever investigate cases where you ought to 
pay pensions and do not? 


Mr. McQuay: I think they do, I am not sure of that. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: What has been the tendency, to save or to spend more 
money? 

The CuairMAN: Here is a case in which it would appear to me that the 
Auditor General is right: 


A ruling given by the Board of Pension Commissioners under date 
of October 18, 1926, reading as follows, has been brought to my notice: 


Cancel award of dependents’ pension with effect from date of last 
payment, pension having been obtained by perjury and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The departmental file brings out the fact that additional allowances 
for wife and child were in issue from March, 1924, to January 16, 1926, 
and that widow’s pension was in issue from January 17, 1926, to August 
31, 1926, all of which payments, amounting to $1,461.94, as now ascer- 
tained “were obtained by perjury and misrepresentation.” 

Has any action been taken to recover the amount of illegally obtained 
pensions in this case, or if not, is there statutory authority given the 
pension commissioners not only to cancel the awards but to remit pension 
payments made before the fraud had been detected. 


I would say that the Auditor General was correct in calling their attention 
to that. 


Mr. McGrsson: Where did he get his evidence? 


The CuatrMAN: The Board of Pension Commissioners ruled that the pension 
had been cbtained by perjury, and apparently they continued to pay for the 
period of another year. 

Mr. Iusuey: It is alleged that the Auditor General is overruling the Board 
of Pension Commissioners’ discretion, and it occurs to me that possibly they are 
not doing anything of the kind. Possibly they are taking the ground that there 
is no discretion in that particular case, that the award is merely illegal. 


Colonel THompson: We were not overruled because we did not change in 
any instance, except in a case where we paid pension to a man by way of 
additional pension in respect of his wife from whom he had obtained a divorce. 
I might refer to that case the chairman has just read. My recollection of it is 
that there was a widow of a soldier out in Winnipeg receiving a pension, and she 
sent in a certificate that she was still unmarried, whereas she had been married 
two or three years after her first husband died. She received overpayment of 
_ twelve or fourteen hundred dollars, and the question Arose about recovery. We 
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made an investigation through the Department of Justice, and we found she 
was absolutely poverty-stricken and there was no chance of recovery of the 
money, so we took no action. 

Mr. McGrsson: That was not the impression that I got. You continued 
to pay this pension after you got the evidence that it was being obtained by 
perjury. Is that not right? 

Colonel THomrson: I cannot recollect that is the statement that is made. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the file is here; the ruling given by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners under date of October 18, 1926; then follows the ruling cancelling 
the award as the pension had been obtained by perjury. The department file 
brings out the fact that additional allowances for wife and child were in issue 
from March, 1924 to January, the 16th 1926, and that the widow’s pension was 
in issue from January the 17th, 1926 to August 31, 1926, all of which payments, 
amounting to $1,461.94 made, were obtained by perjury and misrepresentation. 
After the ruling was made they did not continue the pension, but I submit 
possibly the Auditor General was correct in calling attention to the fact that 
there had been overpayment, and the Board of Pension Commissioners was 
equally correct in not endeavouring to collect it, if it was evident they could not 
do so. 


Mr. Apsueap: There is a statement that the witness said there was repay- 
ment. 

The CuairMAN: Now we will go back to the case in which the decision of 
the Board is challenged. In this case Mr. King expressed the personal opinion 
that there was not sufficient evidence on file to justify the award for additional 
pension on behalf of the child. This is clearly a case which would not come under 
the Jurisdiction of the Auditor General. Let us get the answer of the Auditor 
General. 

We will call this case “R’—in this case additional allowances were granted 
in respect to two children who, from the correspondence on the file, appeared 
to have been adopted. According to section 22, subsection 3 of the Pension Act. 
adopted children are not eligible for pension unless they were being maintained 
by the foster parent at the time of the appearance of the injury or disease 
which caused the disability for which he was pensioned, or which resulted in 
his death. The validity of the grant of these allowances would thus depend 
upon the time at which the children were adopted, and, as there was nothing on 
the file to show that these children were being maintained by the man at the 
time of the appearance of the disability, I am of the opinion that Mr. King 
was justified in drawing attention to the want of such evidence and in expressing 
the opinion that it would be necessary to have the proper evidence on file. 

This lack of evidence was felt by the Board would appear from the 
following extract from a letter signed on behalf of the secretary and sent to 
Montreal, subsequent to Mr. King’s observation: 


Kindly ascertain whether or not the children are actually foster 
children and, if so, the dates of their adoption and the circumstances 
under which they were actually adopted. 


This is clearly a case where Mr. King checked up on the use of the Board’s 
discretion and Mr. Gonthier apparently backs up Mr. King’s action. 

Mr. Iustey: I do not think they had any discretion. There was nothing 
on the file to bring them within the Act and the Auditor General told them so. 

The Cuarrman: Is that a fair example of the case? 


Colonel TuHompson: I think if from the rest of the evidence the children 
had not been adopted prior to the incurring of the disabling condition, they 
have. 
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Mr. THorson: If they have not been adopted there would be no room 
for discretion. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Mr. Stockton is here representing the Auditor General 
and he might easily tell us what procedure is adopted in auditing these cases. 
I would like to know if it means auditing every case and the decision of the 
Board or whether they take a case at random. 

Mr. Stockton: If you wish us to go into any evidence I think Mr. King 
could answer, he being in charge of the files. However, if the matter could be 
left over Mr. Gonthier himself could take up the matter. 

The Cuarrman: As Mr. King is here, we might ask him any questions that 
are necessary. 


V. R. Kine called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. King, you might tell us how you proceed in auditing these cases.— 
A. I would say the prime purpose of the audit is to find out if the file discloses 
evidence which goes to show that the requirements of the Act have not been met. 
This is a particular case in point, the one which you have just read. 

Sir EuGENE Fiset: May I ask you, Mr. King, if you have made an audit in 
every case? 

The Witness: It is a test case audit, sir. We have audited probably 3,000 
files. 

Mr. McGrsson: On what do you base your authority to dispute the award 
of the Board of Pension Commissioners? 

The Wrrness: I do not dispute the award of the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners unless the file brings out that there has been a contravention of the 
Act. After all, it is under the sections of the Act that authority is given. Section 
7, I think it is, only authorizes the Board to award pensions, and if the require- 
ments of the Act are fulfilled, that 1s all that is necessary. 

Mr. Herpurn: The whole criticism has been against the Board of Pension 
Commissioners that they have never erred on the side of mercy, yet here is 
another reason where you say they must not do so and so. 

Mr. McGizzon: I do not think you get my point, Mr. King. Where we find 
the Board of Pension Commissioners have given an award presumably on the 
evidence and you say that that evidence is not sufficient, is that not a matter of 
opinion? 

The Witnrss: There was no evidence at all, and I have to be guided by the 
Act. My interpretation might be at variance with the opinion of the Board; 
that is inevitable because they have much more experience than I have had, and 
we will get many occasions where we meet with a negative answer. 

Mr. TuHorson: I think the Auditor General should ascertain if the payments 
are correct. 

Mr. McGrsson: Read that again. 

The CuHatrMANn: “The validity of the grant in this case of an additional 
child’s allowance depended on the legitimacy of the child in question.” 

Then Mr. Gonthier goes on to argue his case that the Board must have 
thought his observations were proper ones because they wrote immediately to 
Montreal to ascertain whether or not these children had been adopted. 

Mr. McGrsson: Is there any evidence on the file that they were adopted 


children? 
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Mr. McPuerson: Let me ask this question: Where dependents are given 
pensions, do they always ask for birth certificates of those children? 

Colonel E. E. THompson: The dependents of parents who were members of 
the forces. 

Mr. McPurrson: I say, where dependent children of parents obtained a 
pension, is there always a birth certificate on file? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, or a copy of it, or a note that the birth certificate 
has been perused by one of the officers in the district office. 

Mr. McGreson: In this case did you know the child was legitimate, or 
adopted? ; 

Colonel THompson: I do not recollect the file. 

Mr. McLwan (Melfort): Mr. King, you are a party to a legal and financial 
auditing of the account? 

The Witness: As much as a layman can be, from casual observation. 

Mr. McLean: Do you ever attempt a medical audit of the files? 

The Witness: No. 


Mr. McLean: You do not consider the question from any phase of medical 
responsibility at all? 


The Wirness: Only in the case of a contradiction of the medical evidence; 
where that might bring something out. 


Mr. McLean: Where a contradiction of the medical evidence might bring 
something out? : 

The Wrrness: Yes; I would not express an opinion. I would not disagree 
with either medical opinion. 


Mr. McLean: Suppose a medical contradiction, do you do anything at all? 


The Witness: If I were in disagreement my idea is not to challenge the 
findings of the Board but rather to put up the facts as I find them on the file. 
I find that if they confirm all the evidence produced, and if the Pension Board 
says yes, it is all right. 

Mr. THorson: On what authority do you do that? 

The Witness: Only in complying with the requirements of the Act. 


Mr. Tuorson: But if there is no question of the jurisdiction of the Board’s 
authority, is there any right in the Auditor General’s Department to determine 
whether the jurisdiction is properly exercised or not? 


The CuatrMaNn: May I read this case which is discussed by Mr. Gonthier? 
This pensioner was treated as an aggravated case until December, 
1926, when, on review by the Pension Commissioners, the basis of the 
award was changed to “attributable to service’. Mr. King states that 
the main object of his observation was to ascertain, if possible, if any 
records were available to substantiate the medical examiner’s remarks 
in 1920 to the effect that it had come to the knowledge of the examiner 
that this pensioner was not accepted for service on several occasions on 
account of heart conditions, which is somewhat at variance with Dr. 
Collins’ certificate to the effect that this pensioner had suffered no illness 
prior to his enlistment in 1916. 

In your comments on this case you state that a decision of the 
Commission as to whether the disease was contracted or aggravated dur- 
ing service, under the terms of the statute, is not open to review except 
on appeal to the Federal Appeal Board. 
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Mr. Gonthier adds:— 

This view does not correspond with my witentaadint of the powers 
of that board as laid down by the Act, and Mr. King informs me that 
he has met many cases where a yeae8 from aggravation to attribut- 
ability, or vice versa, has been made by the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners ; in fact, the very case under discussion, the basis of the award 
was in 1926, changed by the Commissioners from aggravation to 


attributability. : 
I am of the opinion that in desiring to bring to the attention of the 


Commissioners certain evidence which might have the result of decreasing 
the amount of the pension, Mr. King was not going beyond his duties as 
an auditor. 

Mr. THorson: This is clearly beyond his jurisdiction. 

The CuHairmMan: If the people of the country knew that over and above 
the Pension Board the Auditor General was preventing the soldier getting a 
pension, there would be hades about it. 

Mr. THorson: May I ask—does the Auditor General review an award of 
the Supreme Court in the same way? 

Mr. Sanperson: When you audit the Pension Board, is it a yearly audit? 

The Witness: We just went into it last May. 

Mr. Sanprerson: What instructions do you get? I understand, in the matter 
of an ordinary financial audit, but this is something different. What instructions 
have you from your chief as to the form of your audit? 

Mr. McLean: Would it not be better to ask the chief? 

Mr. Sanperson: I have not had an answer to my question. 

The Wirness: I think the first paragraph of that letter will practically 
answer that. As Mr. Gonthier points out, there is no definite instruction, it 
_ is simply a case of going in and wading through the file. If I find the provisions 
of the Act have not been complied with, and if there is a contradiction in the 
evidence on the file, I bring it to the attention of the Board. 

Mr. Sanperson: You are making a financial audit. 

Mr. THorson: He says it has to be a legal audit as well. 

Mr. Sanperson: A financial and legal audit; beyond that what do you do? 

The Wirness: I simply examine his documentation on the file, and pick 
out the discrepancies. 

Mr. Iustey: Are you a chartered accountant? 

The Witnxss: No. 

Mr. Instey: You know what the practice is when a chartered accountant 
audits the books of companies? 

- The Wirness: Yes, quite. 
Mr. Itstey: They go over everything covering the propriety of payment. 


The Witnsss: Quite. 

Mr. Inusuey: I understand that is what you have been attempting to do. 

The Wirness: That is what I have been attempting to do, but I might say 
this is something new in the Auditor General’s branch. I had about five years’ 
experience auditing British pensions for the Auditor General of Great Britain, 
and the British Minister of Pensions. I have answered about 2,000 queries on 
pensions and in all cases the pensions have been welcomed. 

Mr. McPuerson: By the British Government, or by the British soldier? 

The Witness: The British Government. If a thing was wrong on the file 
{ brought it to their attention. 

Mr McGreran: You do not. 90 as far as welcoming them here? 
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The WIiTNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Tuorson: Has the Auditor General ever questioned the diagnosis? 
The Witness: No. 

Mr. THorson: Never at any time? 


The Witness: I have to qualify that, if I replied by giving a direct answer, 
obviously I would get into trouble. I remember one observation where a man 
was given a pension for having scars on his hands, due to an accident in 
England. We could find no such evidence and the thing was put before the 
medical advisers board, and Doctor Kee sent a memorandum that this was wrong 
on the award, and that the disability was Dupuytren Contracture, something 
like that. If the diagnosis had been carried forward incorrectly, I should say 
a disability had been carried forward incorrectly from one month to another, 
or from year to year I would infer it was something like that. 


The CuatrMan: This is along the same lines as this case which is before 
me. (Reading). 


The observation in this case deals with and expresses an opinion on 
what is entirely a medical matter, Mr. King’s contention is that a slightly 
rapid heart noted at the time of enlistment indicates that valvular disease 
of the heart existed prior to enlistment and was not incurred during 
military service. In coming to a decision on a complicated medical point 
such as this, the Commission is guided by the advice of its medical 
advisers and when necessary also obtains the opinion of outstanding 
medical specialists. A review of such decisions by a layman is not 
provided for by the Statute, neither is a layman competent to express 
an opinion thereon. 


Now let us see Mr. Gonthier’s reply to that, in his letter to the Board, re 
Private W. (Reading) : 


This case is similar to the Sullivan case . . . . This man’s medical 
history sheet shows that in 1918 he suffered from inflammatory rheumatism 
and that on enlistment a slightly rapid heart was found which however, 
was not sufficient to cause rejection. Mr. King’s observation was intended 
as a suggestion that this case be referred to the Board for further review 
as it appeared to him, from the evidence on the file, to be a case of 
aggravated disability only. He informs me that in the audit of British 
pensions remarks of this nature would be welcomed. 


Evidently there is no question about it that Mr. King went through this 
file and found that in his opinion pension should be awarded for aggravation 
only, and so stated to the Board of Pension Commissioners, and the Board of 
Pension Commissioners thought that that was their business and not the business 
of the Auditor General. Now, are we here to settle that fight? 


Mr. ‘King informs us that for about five years he was in charge of the 
auditing of the British pensions? 
Mr. THorson: Loaned to the British Pensions Board. 


The CuarrMAn: And they were very glad of his observations with respect 
to their pension system. As a matter of fact, I think, on his recommendation 
they took the administration of their pensions away from our Pensions Board 
and established a board of their own. Is that not a fact, Mr. King? 

Mr. Krne: I would not answer that. 

Senator MacArrHur: May I say something? I was thinking that possibly — 
Mr. King could tell us whether some action is required in the future to determine 
who has the jurisdiction over these matters. I take it that there is liable to be 
considerable friction in these cases. Has Mr. King any suggestion to make as 
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to how the difficulty in the future may be obviated, or have there been any cases 
where there has been a deadlock and in which at the end the pension has been 
withheld? 


The CuarrMAN: There has been no suggestion that pension has been with- 
held at all. 


Senator MacArruur: But there may be? 


Mr. Hersvrn: I can understand their position in the matter. If they are 
to be subjected to criticism like this, you cannot blame the Pensions Board for 
sticking close to the statute. 


The CHatRMAN: We should more or less discuss this with Mr. Gonthier 
and see what his view is. 


Mr. McGieson: Rapid heart action is no indication of a valvular condition. 
Colonel THompson: Perhaps I might make a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHairmMan: Yes, certainly. 


Colonel THompson: When Mr. King announced that he was in the office 
on behalf of the Auditor General, I said that we would be glad to give him any 
information on any point—speaking personally—and so I am. The stand of 
the Board is this, that if the discretion of the Board is questioned, that is a 
matter on which we will give no answer officially. If the decision of the Board 
is questioned on medical grounds, my medical colleagues take the ground that 
a layman is not qualified to judge. If Mr. King questions a decision on the 
question of the law, then I, as the legal member of the Board, take the ground 
that he is not qualified to judge. 

With regard to his work generally, we take the ground that his duties start 
when an award has been made, and then the mechanical end steps in, namely, 
as to whether, when we have made an award of $60 a month to John Smith, 
John Smith is being paid that $60 a month, and paid at that rate from the day 
of the award. In regard to such cases as a man receiving an allowance for his 
wife after he has been divorced from her, we are very glad to have any informa- 
tion on that point; but that is additional evidence which was not before the 
Board at the time the award was made, nor was any evidence like that brought 
to our attention prior to Mr. King notifying us of it subsequently to the award 
taking place. Apart from that, we are very glad to have Mr. King’s assistance. 


Mr. McGrppon: I think there is a very useful part he can play. 
Colonel THompson: Yes. I make that statement in fairness to Mr. King. 
The Cuatrman: Mr, Gonthier adds the following. (Reading) :— 


. . I desire to point out that in the examination of expenditures 
from moneys appropriated by Parliament to defray the expenses of any 
public service, 1 must be governed by the provisions of the Consolidated 
Revenue and Audit Act, and to state that after having given full con- 
sideration to the matters brought by you to my attention, I consider 
that the audit as it is being applied by my representative is such as is 
called for by that Act. 


Mr. Gonthier claims that under the Audit Act he has a right to examine 
into the cases as he has been doing. 

Mr. McPuerson: I am inclined to think that while it seems absurd to us, 
the Auditor General’s Department has been acting absolutely correctly from 
their standpoint, in so far as they have a right to go into a question of why 
any payment was made and whether it was made legally or not. That may 
raise questions which appear to us to be unreasonable and to introduce really 
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a court of appeal over the Board of Pension Commissioners’ proceedings. I think 
they are legally right, and in my view of it the Act would have to be amended 
so as to relieve the Auditor General’s department from questioning a payment. 


The CHarrMAN: Would you suggest that the Auditor General could check 
up on a payment ordered by the Exchequer Court? 


Mr. McPuerson: No, not under section 22, subsection 2. I think the 
Auditor General has a right to know whether a child that is receiving a pension 
is married or not. 

Mr. Tuorson: Yes, that goes to the jurisdiction; and there is no doubt 
as to the right to question the legality of the payment. 

Colonel THomprson: That is the type of case on which we would be 
glad to have information; if he tells me that the child is married, we will be 
glad to have that information. 

Mr. Iusuey: Did not I understand you to say that you were the judge 
of legal matters? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, but that is a question of fact. 

Mr. McGrsson: I think we may be confusing the two things. For in- 
stance, there is a certain scale of pensions set, if a man has an arm off or a leg 
off, there is a certain amount set down for that, and that might be increased or 
decreased, and in such cases as that the Auditor General might check up, but 
in other things, if going into a question and saying that if a man has a rapid 
heart that indicates valvular disease, that is another thing. 

Mr. Tuorson: As I see it, there is a distinction between cases where there 
is a dispute as to whether the Board has jurisdiction to grant the award or not, 
and those cases where jurisdiction is admitted and it is solely a question of 
whether the jurisdiction has been properly exercised. In the former class of 
cases, I would say that the Auditor General is clearly within his powers; but 
in the latter class, I would say that he has no such powers. 


Mr. Heppurn: ‘Take an amputation case such as I just had up, where the 
man has a certain stump, on which he gets a fixed payment. Now it has been 
found that he cannot use an artificial limb; although he has a stump which bars 
him from drawing the maximum, he cannot use an artificial limb at all. It is 
a statutory rate. Is there any schedule of rates which applies in the case of 
amputations? 

Colonel THompson: There is the disability table, but it is not statutory; 
it is a schedule. 

Mr. Hepsurn: If a leg is amputated below the knee, there is a certain 
schedule rate to apply? 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 

Mr. Hersurn: This case which I spoke of the other day, the man has a 
stump, but he cannot wear an artificial limb, and he ought to get a proper pen- 
sion. If the Auditor General checks it up, he would say that that man was not 
entitled. 

Mr. THorson: The regulation. in force for the time being has the same 
force as a statute. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: May I say that the Pensions Board is on the same basis 
as the Exchequer Court? 

Mr. Kine: No. I have a file on my desk at the present time where a man 
is pensioned for a short stump—lI think that is about 80 per cent. I passed the 
file this morning where the man was passed for 85 per cent, and I looked it up 
and found that he could not use an artificial limb. I would not question it. 


The CuHatrMAN: Do you contend that you could question it? 
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Mr. Kine: I would. I want to show where I would pass a thing and yet 
payment would go on for a year, and then the Board themselves would catch it. 

Mr Heppurn: You are giving your opinion on this thing. 

The CHatrman: Based on the statute and the practice of the Auditor 
General’s Department. 

Mr. Hepsurn: That is acting as a supplementary member of the Board, 
absolutely. 

Mr. Kine: In this case you could go along and pay a man the 80 per cent, 
instead of 70 per cent, and that might be paid for five years owing to some mis- 
understanding, and at the end of five years the Board might pick it up and 
change it themselves. 

Mr. McGisson: If a man was being paid 100 per cent, you would want an 
explanation of it? 

Mr: Kine: Yes, sir. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Is your audit a temporary audit, or is it on a definite 
class of cases? 

Mr. Kine: No, the idea was to take a few thousand files at random, and 
see if that test would justify a continuation. 

Sir Evcene Fisper: You have not come to a conclusion from the perusal 
of the different files of the Board of Pension Commission that a continuous audit 
would be needed in that department? 

Mr. Kine: I would say, yes. 

Mr. McGrszon: In other words, the intention of your audit was to draw 
the attention of the Board to inconsistencies? 

Mr. Kine: Yes. 

Mr. GersHaw: Mr. Chairman, if it was going into the merits of the case, 
would not that be something on which the Board should have discretion? 

Mr. Kine: It is not discretionary with the Board. The Board’s final find- 
ing is conclusive with me. I raised these two cases last May, just two or three 
weeks after I went in there. I might have been influenced a little on my audit 
of the British pensions. When these answers came back, I have tried to be 
more circumspect in subsequent matters. I did not raise these observations 
without consideration, but before raising the points the files were discussed with 
members of the Board. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I should like to ask Colonel Thompson if he. feels 
that the work of the Board has been handicapped by this method of audit? 

Colonel THomrson: I do not think so. 

Mr. McLuan (Melfort): Then do you consider it is possible that the Board 
of Pension Commissioners may be protected against errors or something else on 
the part of your staff? It is impossible that you should be able to check every 
amount and cheque. 

Colonel THompson: That is not part of the work of the Board, but the 
mechanical end from the time we make an award devolves upon the department. 
We have nothing to do with that, and we have no staff for that. 

The CuarrMan: Colonel Thompson takes the stand that his board is a 
court and that the Auditor General has no jurisdiction to inquire what the 
reasons are that a certain judgment of the court should have been given. 

Colonel THompson: Yes, but at the same time I am quite content to 
explain anything to Mr. King. 

Mr. TuHorson: You do not take the view that it is not competent to the 
Auditor General to question the jurisdiction of the court? 
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Colonel THompson: No, I do not take that stand. By some mistake we 
might pension a man who is employed on the Rideau Canal, who was never in 
the forces. 

Mr. Instny: Is not that the line of distinction that they are quite right in 
questioning your awards when they are beyond your jurisdiction, and they are 
not correct in challenging your awards when they are within your jurisdiction? 

Colonel THompson: That is right. 

Mr. THorson: Does not the whole case resolve itself into that of Juris- 
diction? 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 


Senator MacArtuur: I should like to know if there are many instances 
where there is a conflict of opinion between yourself, as auditor, and the Pensions 
Board. Are there many cases of this sort, and where the allowance possibly 
might be held up? I think the Auditor is put in a very invidious position very 
often. That is my belief, although the has not stated so, and there should be 
some step taken to remove it. I was wondering, in a case of this kind, where 
a woman has a pension and she dies, does the Pensions Board insist on the 
medical certificate of the doctors that she has died? Because there have been 
cases where a woman has died and the family has taken the pension. I think 
there ought to be power in the Auditor to have some statement in some simple 
form, to ‘be signed every time a cheque was issued or an application was made. 
I should like Mr. King to say whether there has been much friction or much 
questioning of the jurisdiction or the authority, or who has the final say in 
these matters? 

Mr. Kine: I cannot say who has the final say. So far as friction is con- 
cerned, there has been no friction. So far as disagreement is concerned, I have 
raised, while in the department, about 109 questions, and on those I have been 
satisfied on, I think, all but two. With two I am still in disagreement, but 
have never pressed the claims further, but shall report to the Auditor General, 
who will in turn take it up with the Solicitor General or the proper authority. 

Mr. Hepspurn: Did you ever raise a question on behalf of a soldier, to 
increase the pension? 


Mr. Kine: Yes, J have raised two questions, where a file has shown a 
disability of, say, 30 per cent, and the pension was 20 per cent, the file show- 
ing that the man had an aggravated disability, but was in France. There 
was nothing on the file to show whether the disability was obvious. Another 
thing was where a chap had his pension reduced 50 per cent on account of a 
refusal to treatment. I found this chap had refused an operation for the 
jengthening of an Achilles tendon, that is a tendon on the back of the heel. 
On looking over the file and looking over the 1928 amendments to the Act, 
it seemed to me as if that might be a major operation, and I asked two or 
three surgeons if they considered it a major operation, and they told me, yes. 
So, I asked, in view of the 1928 amendment of the Act, if that man should not 
be restored to full pension; but the Board ruled it was a minor operation and 
the pension could not be increased. If the man is getting too little, I would 
be only too pleased to get him some more. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Did you ever examine the files where no pension 
is awarded? 
Mr. Kine: Unfortunately, I cannot see those. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would like to ask Col. Thompson if his decisions 
or his actions have been influenced at any time—I mean changed—by the audit 


work carried on during the months or years? Has it affected your decisions? 


Colonel THompson: Speaking personally, I would say, no. 
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Colonel LaFiicus: It is the impression of those whom I represent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the decisions of the Auditor General do influence the decisions 
of the Board of Pension Commissioners. The fear is, however, that the deci- 
sions to be rendered might be influenced, particularly when one realizes that 
the preparatory work in connection with the pension claim is done by a 
subordinate staff. I have expressed, sir, the feelings of those whom I represent. 
I am very glad to say that this is a new innovation, and it has not gone very 
" far as yet. Might I ask a question, sir? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Colonel LaFiecue: Have the powers vested in the Auditor General ever 
been submitted for an opinion to the Department of Justice in this particular 
connection? 

Mr. Kine: No, they have not. 

' Sir Eucene Fiset: That is exactly what I was coming to, Mr. Chairman. 
Colonel LaFLiecue: May I complete this? When the matter first came to 
my attention several months ago I wrote a letter to the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, and I expressed to them the fear what our adjust- 
ment officers had, in this connection, and I see this sentence in the reply: 
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The Justice department informed the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners that he (meaning the Auditor) could not in any way question 
their judgments, that he must confine his work to the ordinary duties, 
; viz., to see that the proper payments were made after the award by the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. ; 


I make this remark, Mr. Chairman, that if this ruling had been made by 
the Department of Justice why does the representative of the Auditor General 
claim here this afternoon that he pretends to have the right to question the 
medical evidence; how does he arrive at that? I see some danger there, some- 
thing that is not entirely as it should be. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: Do you realize that the statement has been made by 
Colonel Thompson, and also by Mr. King himself, that the Board of Pension 
Commissioners have nothing whatever to do with the payments of those pen- 
sions. They are paid altogether by another department than the Board of 
Pension Commissioners. If the auditing is to be carried on it should start first 
with the department itself, that is, the auditing of the expenditure itself. How 
on earth can they approach the Board of Pension Commissioners, and ask them 
for certain files on simply the financial statement of the Department of 
| Health, that such a pension has been paid. I cannot possibly understand it. 
Mr. ApsHEap: How could the decision of the Auditor General influence 
the award after the award is made? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: They create, perhaps, a precedent in the working out 
of the cases, which would be reflected possibly in the awards made by the Com- 
mission later on. 


: The committee adjourned, to resume on Monday, the 7th of April at 
7 4 p.m. 


APPENDIX No. 5. 


Professional and Qualification Standing of certain Medical Advisers of 


the Board of Pension Commissioners. 


THE BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


MU Yarrourr; BA. M.D. 


College Education: 
Graduated in Arts, June, 1901, with degree of Bachelor. 


Medical Qualifications: M.D. degree 1905. 
Laval University, Montreal. 


Interne, Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, 1905-1906. 
Post graduate course in England and France 1906-1907, specializing in 


Surgery. 


Medical degree from College of Physicians & Surgeons, State of 


Minnesota, U.S.A. in 1907. 


Medical and surgical practice in Minnesota 1907 to 1912. 
Medical and surgical practice in Ottawa, Ont., 1912 to date of enlist- 


ment in C.E.F. September, 1914. 


Army Record: 
Served with 1st Canadian Division at Valcartier, Salisbury Plains and 


in France: No. 1 General Hospital, No. 2 Field Ambulance, Medical 
Officer to 7th Y ‘talion, 3rd Battalion, 1st Battalion, 22nd Batta- 
lion, 4th Artillery Brigade, 2nd Ent. Bn., and Medical Officer to 
General Base Depot, Etaples. Evacuated from France on 25-9-18 
on account of a Phlebitis of right leg. Hospitalized at No. 3 
London General Hospital (Wandsworth) until 15th of December, 
1918, when transferred to No. 16 General Hospital Orpington with 
“light duty.” Discharged from the army on 27th of April, 1919. 


Post Discharge Period: 
Joined the staff of the Board of Pension Commissioners the day follow- 


ing discharge from the army. Became B.P.C. Medical Examiner 
in Ottawa District Office in June, 1920, continuing in that position 
until June Ist., 1926 when recalled to Head Office. 


Doctor N. M. HauKerr. 
Medical Qualifications: 
Queen’s University (1908 to 1914). 


B.A. Degree, 1913. 
M.D. Degree, 1914. 


Interne, Protestant General Hospital, Ottawa, 1914-15. 
Licentiate, Medical Council of Canada, September, 1914. 
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Army Record (C.E.F.): 
Qualified Lieutenant and Captain, November, 1914. 
Appointed Captain and Medical Officer, 77th Battalion, C.E.F. 31-8-15. 
Embarked for England with 77th Battalion, C.E.F., 19-6-16. 
Appointed to A.D.MLS. Staff, Bramshott Camp, England, on disband- 
ment of 77th Battalion, C.H.F. 
Proceeded to France, 14-3-17. 
Medical Officer, 4th Can. Labour Battalion, March, 1917, to 
August, 1917. 
Medical Officer, 38th Can. Infantry Battalion, August, 1917 to 
December, 1918. (Awarded Military Cross.) 
No. 3 Can. General Hospital, December, 1918, to April, 1919. 
Returned to Canada, 6-6-19. 


Post War: 
Assistant Medical Adviser, B.P.C. (temporary) from June, 1919, to 
November, 1919. 
Granted Commission (Captain) in R.C.A.M.C., Permanent Active 
Militia, lst April, 1920. 
Medical Officer, The Royal Canadian Regiment, 1st April, 1920, to 
dist March, 1921: 
Medical Officer, Royal Canadian Dragoons, 1st April, 1921, to 
3lst March, 1926. 
Medical Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, 1st April, 1926, to 
3lst March, 1929. 
Medical Officer, Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, 1st April, 1929, 
to 20th August, 1929. 
Resigned Commission in R.C.A.M.C. (to accept appointment on Medical 
Staff of B.P.C.), 20-8-29. 
Granted Rank of Major, Reserve of Officers, on retirement from the 
Permanent Active Militia, 31-8-29. 
Appointed Assistant Medical Adviser, B.P.C., 26-8-29. 
Division: Diseases of Heart and Lungs. 


Dr. W. J. M. Marcy. 


1. Medical Education:—(a) Date of graduation, 1909; (b) University, 
Toronto; (c) Degrees, M.B.—Honour graduate and medalist; (d) Post 
graduate work—Six months with private practitioner, and six months 
in the Erie County Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y., as interne on Ward for 
tubercular patients with an average of about one hundred patients. 

2. Private Practice Prior to Enlistment:—Three years and eight months 
private practice in Village of Belwood, Ontario, and one year in Parry 
Sound General Hospital; part of this year in charge of the hospital 
while the Supermtendent, Dr. Stone, was on a trip to Europe. 

3. Complete Description of Army Service from Enlistment to Discharge:— 
Enlisted in May, 1915, with the R.A.M.C. and served in France, at the 
Dardanelles and at Salonica with No. 1 Canadian Stationary Hospital, 
which was treating British Troops and not located with the Canadian 
Forces. Rank: first lieutenant, and later Captain. Discharged in 
July, 1917, because of malaria contracted at Salonica. 
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4. Occupation Since Discharge to the Present Time (given by years) :— 
Following discharge in private practice in the Town of Fergus, Ontario, 
until September 3, 1918. On September 3, 1918, taken on strength of 
Board of Pension Commissioners at Ottawa and served since that date 
with the Board of Pension Commissioners. 


Dr. W. A. BurGEss. 


1. Medical Hducation: (a) Graduated 1910; (b) University—Western 
University; (c) Degree—M.D.; (d) Post Graduate Work—one year 
as interne in hospital. 

2. Private Practice Prior to Enlistment: May, 1911—August, 1914. 

3. Army Service: C.A.M.C., August, 1914—September 30, 1918. France 
and Belgium 14-2-15 to 27-1-16 and 7-5-16 to 2-6-16. 

4. Occupation since discharge to present time: September 30, 1918—present 
date, Assistant Medical Adviser, B.P.C. 


ie DOuUGHAS. 


Born—November, 1888. Present age, 41. 

Graduated—McGill, 1912, with degree of B.A., M.D.C.M. 

Did Hospital Interne work up till joining Army in the Fall of 1915—Mont- 
real General Hospital, Lying-In, and Bellevue Hospitals, New York, 
and Regina General Hospital. 

Military Service from Oct., 1915 to Jan., 1918, with the R.A.M.C. Went to 
France Nov. 6, 1915, and stayed there (except for a month), till Jan. 
13, 1918. Served with the 46th Division, the 49th Division, and No. 16 
General Hospital. For the greater part of this time was M. O. of two 
Infantry Battalions, namely, the 4th Leicesters (46th Div.), and the 
6th Bn. West Yorks, (49th Div.). For roughly one month, was 
stationed on the Suez Canal, when half of the 46th Division was sent 
there from France for a short time, in Jan., 1916. 

Returned to Canada from England in March, 1918, and started in general 
practice in Ottawa and continued in practice till Jan., 1926. From 
Sept., 1918, did work as Medical Representative, D.S.C.R., Ottawa, on 
a part time basis. 

In Jan., 1926, became a full time Medical Representative of the D.S.C.R., 
Ottawa, and in April, 1926, was seconded to the British Ministry of 
Pensions’ office in Ottawa, as Assistant Medical Adviser, and believe 
I received very valuable training there as qualification for becoming 
Assistant Medical Adviser to the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

In May, 1929, returned to the Canadian service, as Assistant Medical 
Adviser to the B.P.C. 


MEMORANDUM IN Respect or Dr. ALBERT T. Bonn. 
ie) Graanared 1902: (b) Doronto University; (c)) MaD:; > (d) Post 
Graduate work in New York Post Graduate Hospital, 1909. 
2. Private practice from 1903 to 1915. 
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3. Enlisted C.A.M.C. April, 1915, for service with the R.A.M.C. from July, 
1915, to July, 1917. Saw service in Canada, England, France and 
Salonika. C.A.M.C. from July 17 to October 28, 1917. 

4. Transferred from C.A.M.C. to the Board of Pension Commission October 
29, 1917, uninterrupted service since with the Board of Pension Com- 
mission. 


C. M. Ketitor. 


1. Medical Education: (a) Date of graduation, 1914; (b) University of 
Western Ontario; (c) Degrees—M.D., M.C.P., 8.0.; (d) Post Graduate 
Work—Victoria Hospital, London, and Homewood Sanatorium, Guelph. 


2. Pre-war practice—not applicable. 


3. War service: C.A.M.C.—Jan., 1915 to May, 1915; R.A.M.C.—May, 1915 
to Oct., 1917; C.A.M.C.—Oct., 1917 to Feby., 1919. Service: France 
and Dardanelles. 

4. Occupation since discharge: February, 1919 to May, 1920—Board of 


Pension Commissioners; May, 1920 to April, 1922—Private practice— 
Kingsville; April, 1922 to date—Board of Pension Commissioners. 


| dal, IME Jess. 


1. Medical Education: (a) Date of graduation; (b) University; (c) Degrees; 
(d) Post graduate work. 
1913 B.A. 
2916 M.D.C.M. Queen’s University. 


2. Private practice prior to enlistment: Nil. 

3. Complete description of army service from enlistment to discharge: 
Enlisted March, 1915, and served in England and Egypt with the Queen’s 
University Hospital. Returned to Canada to complete medical studies 
and discharged April, 1916. After being graduated took hospital work 
in Toronto (Western Hospital) until Spring of 1917. Re-enlisted Spring 
of 1917 and was M.O. at Spadina Military Hospital and Euclid Hall, 
Toronto, until October, 1917. Transferred to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners October, 1917. 


Dr. W. O. Guipvon. 


1. Medical Education: McGill University—B.A. Degree 1909; M.D.C.M. 
1911; L.C.P. and 8.0. 1912. Post-graduate work: One year Royal 
Victoria Hospital under Doctors Martin and Colin Russel; two years 
New York Neurological Institute under Doctors Dana, Collins and 
Elsberg; six months in charge Private Sanitarium outside New York 
City. 

2. Neuropsychiatric Consultant private practice to 1918. 


3. No Army Service. 


4. 1918 to present—Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, in charge 
Neuropsychiatric Section. 
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Dr. J. D. Sumtps. 


1. Medical Education: (a) Graduated—1913; (b) Toronto University; (c) 
Degree—M.B.; (d) House Surgeon—St. Michael’s Hospital, Toronto, 
9 months. 


2. Private Practice: (pre-enlistment)—20 months. 


3. Army Service: Enlisted—C.A.M.C.—October, 1915; Transferred—R.A. 
M.C.—November, 1915; Regimental M.O.; France—January, 1916, to 
November, 1916; Hospital work—C.A.M.C. and M.H.C.C.—November, 
1916, to September, 1917. 


4. Post discharge occupation: Assistant Medical Adviser, Board of Pension 
Commissioners, September 1, 1917, to date. 


Mownpay, April 7, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 4 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CuHairMAN: Colonel LaFléche will present the case on behalf of the 
widows. 


Colonel LAFLEcHE recalled. 


The Witness: This is section 32 of the act, Mr. Chairman. I think all 
of the members of the committee have copies of our proposal, which reads as 
follows:— 


Section 32, Subsection (1) 


That Section 32, Subsection (1) of the Pension Act be repealed, and 
the following substituted therefor:— 

That no pension shall be paid to the widow of a pensioner unless 
she was living with him or was maintained by him or was, in the 
opinion of the Commission, entitled to be maintained by him at 
the time of his death, and for a reasonable time previously thereto. 

No pension shall be paid to the widow of a member of the forces 
unless she was married to him before the appearance of the injury 
or disease which resulted in his death,— 

(a) Unless she was married to him before the date of the com- 

ing into force of this Act; 

(6) Unless when marriage is contracted after the date of the 
coming into force of this Act, he, a member of the forces, 
is able to obtain from the Commission a certificate to the 
effect that he has a reasonable expectation of life. 


Explanatory Note 


The amendment to the Pension Act of 1928 was intended to create 
certain exceptions to the principle that no pensions should be granted 
to the widow of a member of the forces where marriage was contracted 
after the appearance of the fatal injury or disease. It has been observed 
that the amendment has failed to solve the problem in respect of cases 
where death resulted from a pensionable disease. 


I do not intend to be lengthy on this point, Mr. Chairman. I would like, 
however, to refer the committee to page 65 and following pages, particularly, 
of the proceedings of the Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Prob- 
lems for 1928. The recommendations brought down by the committee two 
years ago will be found on page XII of the same report. 

I may say that we realize the difficulty that you are bound to encounter 
when thinking out a proper solution of this situation. I should like to say a 
word about the result of the amendment to the Pension Act of 1928, which you 
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gentlemen were really responsible for. We thought—and I am sure you gentle- : 


men thought—that that amendment would relieve the situation very much. 
I must say, however, that in our experience—as well as my own experience— 
we have known of a number of very meritorious cases which the Act as at 


present constituted cannot relieve. We maintain it is not right to fail to” 


provide a pension for the widow of a man merely because the husband disabled 
at a time prior to the marriage. We also very respectfully desire to take 
exception to the unusual, and, I think, unwarranted stress which has been laid 
on the point of the deathbed marriage. As nearly all of you gentlemen are 
returned soldiers and, I hope, in all cases husbands, I would ask you to think 
what it is to allow an accusation to lie against all women who married men after 
they had returned from the war, because I fear that is the way it is being 
taken very largely, and, in view of the repeated expressions of fear of the 
so-called deathbed marriage, I am afraid that the women of Canada have 
reason to believe that they have been unjustly accused in that respect. Up 
until now, there has been no incentive for any woman to marry a disabled 
man in the hope of obtaining a pension, because under the law there has been 
no provision provided for, and If do trust that that fact will relieve all fear 
of these deathbed marriages having taken place on that account. I would eall 
to your attention, gentlemen, the fact that the National Council of Women has 
and is still supporting very strongly our.contention in this regard. There are 
other associations of women, the few that are not under the National Council of 
Women, also supporting us in this recommendation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you tell us, Colonel LaF leche, just what objection you have to 
the amendment as passed by the Senate and the House of Commons in 1928, 
that is, specifically?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the cases which have come 
to our attention, meritorious cases, it has been impossible for the responsible 
commission to give relief to the widows under the present Act, and one of their 
great difficulties, I believe, has been because of their inability to interpret the 
term ‘‘ chronically ill,” which is found in section 32 (b). 

Q. Would you read that section, please?—-A. It reads as follows:— 


(b) Unless he was not chronically ill of a pensionable disease and 
not in receipt of pension in respect thereof. 


The members of the Pension Board are here, and probably you would like 
to call on them to ascertain how they interpret that clause. I should like to 
be permitted, however, to explain to you how we believe they interpret it. It 
is my belief that the term “chronically ili” is taken by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, in so far as we are able to ascertain, to mean “chronic disease.” 
In many cases the man must necessarily have a chronic disease in order to 
establish entitlement, although the disease may be causing no disability. We 
cannot agree that the existence of a chronic disease is sufficient grounds to bar 
a widow. 

The Cuamrman: I do not quite understand you in what you say in regard 
to chronic disease and entitlement. 


The Wrirness: We are of opinion that the Board interpret the words 


“chronically ill” as meaning what we would say is a chronic disease; and we 
believe that a man may be suffering chronically from a disease without there 
being present any disability, or any appreciable disability. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not a disability which may cause death, probably? Is that what you 
mean?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. MacLaren: Not in danger of immediate death. 


The Cuairman: I think perhaps we require further explanation, as it is 
not quite clear to me yet. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


Q. Could you give us any special case in which a pension has been refused? 
—A. First of all, I must confess that it is not my duty nor do I occupy myself 
with many personal claims, but I remember one which came to my attention, 
because the man was a comrade of mine at the front. He died, I think, of 
pneumonia followed by failure of the heart. Entitlement was granted by the 
Board on the fact that the man had suffered during the war, on war service in 
the front line. His children were granted a pension, but his widow was not. 
I understood it to be upon the interpretation of the expression “chronically 
ill,” but we thought it to be a case such as should be provided for. 


By Senator Griesbach: 


Q. He was chronically ill at the time of the marriage; was that the ground 
for the refusal?-—A. We understood that to be the ground for refusal. 

Q. That he was chronically ill at the time of the marriage?—A. Yes, 
although upon looking up the records we find a record to the contrary, that 
he was not disabled. He was suffering from it, we admit that, but there was no 
disabling condition at the time of the marriage. 

Q. There was no pension at the time of the marriage?—A. No. 

Q. Had he applied for a pension?—A. He had never applied for it, I 
understand. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 

Q. You realize that it opens up a very wide question of death-bed marriages? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had little experience of that, but there has been much experi- 
ence with that sort of thing in the United States, where there will be pensions 
for another generation to come, and when we compare the population of Canada 
with that of the United States, you see the field we may open up?—A. I under- 
stand it, sir, and fully agree. 

Q. I would rather see that, so that we can give the benefit directly to the 
man who saw service at the front, than to let in people who might in turn 
exploit the returned soldier, as has been done in the United States——A. There 
has been no inducement for a woman to marry a man, so far; and in so far 
as the future is concerned, we presume to offer something by way of a safeguard. 

Q. In what way?—A. For instance, supposing this amendment to the Act 
was to come into effect to-day, we offer as one safeguard—and { might be able 
to suggest others if the Committee would ask for them—(Reading) : 


(6) Unless when marriage is contracted after the date of the coming 
into force of this Act, he, a member of the forces, is able to obtain from 
the Commission a certificate to the effect that he has a reasonable expecta- 
tion of life. 


Q. But you put a very serious obligation on the Pension Commissioners 
again A. It is much more serious now, when they cannot relieve cases of merit. 
The CHatirMAN: I happened to be very familiar with the case which 
Colonel LaFléche has mentioned; he was a friend of mine; he died in 1929, but 
he had suffered whilst on service from a bad cold and fever and rheumatism, he 
was often laid up. There is evidence from the medical officers of his battalion 
to that effect; and he died of pneumonia in 1929. It was possible to trace all the 
way through from 1929 back to his service at the front a condition which would 
13683—16} 
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indicate that his lungs had been affected and that he might, possibly, as a result 
of his war service, from a disease which originated on his service, have died as 
Ae did die. There was along those lines such clear evidence that the Board of 
Pension Commissioners pensioned the children on the ground that the man had 
died as the result of a disease incurred on service. Then the question came up 
of arranging a pension for his widow, and it was made quite clear that the 
widow had no knowledge of this man’s illness, which continued all the way along 
until 1929, when it was shown from the doctors’ certificates that he had suffered 
from this disease continuously; and the Board very properly, if they interpret 
“chronically ill” in the way they do, ruled that he was chronically ill at the time 
of marriage and until he died, and therefore his wife was not entitled. The 
words of the statute are that she shall not get pension unless he was not chronic- 
ally ill of a pensionable disease and not in receipt of pension in respect thereof; 
and he was chronically ill of a pensionable disease. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Had he applied for a pension? 

The CuatrMAN: No, never. There was no question about the widow’s per- 
fect good faith. I am not saying that the Board was justified, but if, under the 
statute, they interpret “chronically ill” to be a disease which is always with you, 
and they interpret “chronic” to mean that, perhaps they are justified in refusing 
the pension. 

Senator GrrespacH: The evidence on which the pension was granted to the 
children was also the evidence on which they refused the pension to the widow? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there is no question about that, and that was rather 
tough luck. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 

Q. Was that not an unusual case? 

Colonel THompson: I know the circumstances of the case referred to by 
the Chairman. Uncontrovertable evidence showed that this man was ill from 
1916 to 1929, not only by the certificates for each year, but by several other 
things, and there was no shadow of doubt about it; and when the man died we 
granted a pension to the children; but of course on that same evidence pension 
was refused to the widow. 

There is another side to this pension question, namely, that there are a 
number of cases where a man was critically ill of a disease, but the disease had 
not made its appearance, and those widows are now pensioned. For instance, 
supposing a man had some condition on service, and he was discharged fit, and 
then he marries some time after that; and then after his marriage, supposing 
tuberculosis or nephritis appears, and he applies for a pension; in a number of 
instances we have granted that pension, and in the event of his death have also 
pensioned the widow and children. You see the words “chronically ill” do not 
stand absolutely by themselves, because there is a further provision there of 
which we take cognizance, namely, that if the injury or disease had not made its 
appearance prior to the marriage, they would be pensionable. Of course many 
men who were chronically ill prior to the passing of the 1928 Act, many of those 
widows are now pensioned under the old statute, because although he was 
chronically ill the disease had not made its appearance. So that under the 
amended Act, the widows who are barred are those who married men who were 
suffering from a chronic illness and which chronic illness had made its appear- 
ance prior to the marriage. 

I have not the exact records by me, but I can get them for the Committee. 
We reviewed about a thousand cases and there have been some since, call 
them 50 or 100, and out of the thousand cases some fifty odd were admitted. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: In this case, beside granting a pension to the children, 
was there any back pension granted? 
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Colonel THompson: No. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: In view of the fact that they refused a pension to 
this man’s widow because he was chronically ill of a pensionable disease at the 
time of the marriage, that means that if he had applied for a pension he would 
have got it, I take it; and in view of the fact that the children were given a 
pension, as they have not given the widow a pension, should not the children 
get a pension back to the date of the discharge? 


Colonel THompson: If the children are entitled to the back pension, the 
widow would be entitled also to the pension, because the statute says that where 
a man is discharged fit and subsequently is entitled to a pension, he shall be 
entitled to pension from the date of application or, in certain cases, six months 
prior to that date. Now, if the children had been entitled to pension at his 
discharge, the man would have been entitled to his pension at discharge, because 
the pension during his lifetime depends, first of all, upon his entitlement, and 
the children’s pension is graded in proportion to the amount of his pension. 
So that, supposing as a matter of fact this man was found to be at discharge 
100 per cent disabled, from discharge to his death, call it nine years, he would 
be entitled, if he had applied for pension in, say 1929, to 100 per cent back 
for that period, if he had made application and was eventually entitled to it; 
or supposing he had been discharged and there was a notation on his docu- 
ments showing this, which would carry it back, if he had a pensionable condi- 
tion at discharge, now, as he was dead, he could not be paid that pension, but 
we would carry the pension back to discharge, and pay the unpaid pension 
including the additional pension to the wife, to the widow. 

Senator GrinsBacH: Did you do it? 

Colonel] THompson: Because we were not empowered to do it by the 
Statute. That was one of the resolutions brought forward by the veterans’ 
body. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Because he was suffering from a pensionable disease, 
no doubt if he had applied for it, he would have received his pension? 

Colonel THomrson: Upon establishing his claim. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: He apparently established it after he was dead, and 
so should have been entitled to it when he was alive. 


The Cuatrman: He was carrying on his regular work, you see. 
Mr. McPuerson: The section barred his right from the start. 


Colonel THompson: That is with regard to the payment of pension to 
the widow, but that is not in regard to the back pension of the man, which 
ought to have been paid to the widow and under the statute we cannot do it. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Supposing, since you have established a pension for 
the children, in view of that, an application had been made that these children 
should get a back pension, as the father no doubt would have got a part of 
the pension since he was suffering from that disease, should not the children 
have got a part of the back pension? 

Colonel THompson: We cannot pay the children a pension as while the 
man is alive their right merges with the man’s pension; it is an addition to his 
pension and is not an independent pension. Neither the children nor the wife, 
while the man is alive, is entitled to any pension as of right; it is simply an 
allowance for the support of his wife and children, and that depends upon the 
need. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Some. pension would have been granted to the man, 
since he was suffering from a pensionable disease, and some pension to which 
he would have been entitled has not been given? 
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Colonel THompson: Yes, that is right. I do not know what the man’s 
disability was. 
The CuarrMan: He carried on with his ordinary avocation, no doubt. 


Colonel THompson: Supposing that man had made an application for 
a pension at first and had said, “I have some internal derangement” and we 
had refused pension, and then he had allowed the time to go on, and in 1929, 
he had again applied and produced all this evidence which we speak of, and 
which is on the file, and had then established his pensionable right, we would 
have carried his pension back to discharge and estimated his disability. 


Mr. Hersurn: If it can be proved that the man was discharged as physi- 
cally fit, in error, then it is possible under the present Act to make his claim 
retroactive to the time of his discharge. Now, does not that right extend to all 
other beneficiaries under that particular claim? If a man is pensionable in a 
ave way, are not all his dependents or beneficiaries entitled in a similar 
way! 

Colonel THomrson: That is the very point I was just explaining to Dr. 
Manion. If this man had applied at discharge, say, for a pension and we had 
refused it, or if he, for instance, had shown that he had lost part of his hand 
and we refused a pension then he would have been discharged in error, because 
he had lost part of his hand; and then if he establishes his claim in 1929, or dies 
before his claim is established, and entitlement has been granted, we would pen- 
sion the widow and children back to discharge, not at their full rate, but at the 
rate that he would have received as the head of the family and in proportion to 
his disability. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I come back to that point again, the 
case that all of us are thinking of and speaking about? Here is a young girl 
who married this man. He was suffering from a chronic disease, and that is 
admitted, of course, and it is proven; but I happen to know, and you, Mr. 
Chairman, know personally, that the man, although he may have been 
disabled to some slight degree, yet it was not apparent casually, 
nor perhaps would the man have allowed it to be seen; he would have done 
everything possible to hide it, had the chronic disease brought about a disable- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: What was his occupation? 

The Witness: He went back into the permanent forces after an exception- 
ally good service in France, and did very good work in the permanent forces; and 
this girl married that man, with nothing to make her believe that he was chroni- 
cally diseased or suffered from a chronic disease. I am sure she never thought of it, 
and there was nothing to point to it; and most certainly had that man come before 
the medical officers of the Board of Pension Commissioners they would not have 
told him, nor even believed that his expectancy of life was in any way decreased 
by the chronic disease which they would have found in him, but which later, 
however, did result in his death. This is a very good illustration of the case 
where a girl marries a man after he is returned from the war, and later that man 
dies, although when she married him, neither she nor he nor any of their friends 
had the slightest suspicion that his life had been or was going to be cut short by 
his overseas experience. 


By Senator Griesbach: 
Q. Was he serving in the permanent force when he married? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Sir Eucenr Fiser: Had he served for the full time? 


The Witness: He did not serve quite ten years, sir. Under the present 
Act the Pension Commissioners have power to grant a pension to the widow. 
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By Mr. Speakman: 

 Q. It is on the question of good faith, and if the girl marries in good faith, 
and if the husband dies unexpectedly of a latent disease which was unknown at 
the time of the marriage, she should be pensionable, and no marriage which has 
taken place up to the present time could have been entered into in any other than 
good faith, because of the condition of the law, and we can safeguard it for the 
future—A. That is certainly what I am attempting to maintain, sir. But I would 
go further and say that I know no woman who is capable, on the very small 
chance, of marrying a man to-day and im case of his death expecting Parliament 
later on to make her eligible for a pension. Therefore, I again say that I can- 
not accept it as a fact that any marriage has taken place with a view to securing 
a pension for the widow. Let us say there have been one or two with hopes but 
in ignorance of the law. On the other hand, we have been making a number 
of widows suffer through our fear of these ‘“‘bad sisters,” we will call them. 


Mr. Hersurn: Now, in the discussion two years ago, we had a little bit 
of the history as to dependents in the United States following the Civil War. 
The statement was made that the big demand for pension with respect to 
dependency claims, came in 1913, that was forty-five years after the war. 

Mr. THorson: JI thought it was 1920. 

Mr. Hersurn: No, 1913, according to Mr. McPherson. I took exception 
to that last year, and I do this year, unless we could put certain safeguarding 
regulations within the Act. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: May I say, Mr. Chairman, very definitely, that we 
returned soldiers would follow to the end if we thought our suggestion from 
that would turn out as it did during the Civil War. We have attempted to give 
you a safeguard to guard the treasury, and if this hoped-for amending Act 
comes into effect, we are perfectly ready and anxious to find further safeguards. 

The CuatrrMAN: Take your second clause B: “No pension shall be paid 
to the widow . . . . unless when marriage is contracted after the date of the 
coming into force of this Act, he, a member of the forces, is able to obtain 
from the Commission a certificate to the effect that he has a reasonable expecta- 
tion of life.” 

In the case which we have been discussing, it is altogether unlikely that 
this man would have gone to the Commission to ask for a certificate that he 
had a reasonable expectation of life, because I knew him well enough to know 
that he thought he had a reasonable expectation of life, and I do not think he 
would have taken that precaution. 

Hon. Mr..Manion: Suppose he had gone to the Commission, would they 
have given him that certificate? 

The Witness: They do in applications for life insurance. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: ‘The insurance company insists upon that. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 

Q. Just in that connection, would that be fair to all returned men? That is, 
would returned men all know about that; would they take the trouble or pre- 
caution to be examined and get a certificate from the Commission, and in some 
cases would they know to whom they should apply? Say a man in British 

Columbia, to whom should he apply?—A. All the units of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health would know about it, all the medical officers of 
the Pension Commission throughout the country would know about it, and all 
branches of soldiers’ organizations would know about it, and it would be in the 
interests of the soldiers to make this fact very well known to the intending 
bridegroom. 
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By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. What would be the effect if it were made that no marriage hereafter 
shall come under it?—A. I have not thought very much about that particular 
thing, and on the spur of ‘the moment I would say it would make it much better 
than it has ever been; there is no doubt about that. In the future, and perhaps 
when youth has somewhat diminished during passing years, none of us are 
twenty-four years old any more, and not so many are taking place as readily 
as before. There is something in what you say. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do they do in England? Is it along tthe line sug- 
gested by Mr. McPherson, that legislation took place in England? 

Colonel THompson: No. 

Mr. Hepsurn: Do you know, Colonel Thompson, what procedure is taking 
place in England? 

Colonel THompson: I cannot state definitely. 

The CuatrMAN: I think a time limit was placed on it. 

Mr. Bower: Ten years after discharge. 

The Witness: Ten years after the war; make it ‘ten years after discharge 
if you want to. 

Colonel THomrson: If aman dies in England after a period of seven years, 
even if he dies from disability, there is no pension. 

Mr. Hepsurn: I think Mr. Bowler made the statement that the United 
States law extends ten years to date of discharge. 

Mr. Bowurer: That is correct, to the best of my knowledge. 

The Wirnsss: I thought you meant marriage ten years after discharge, 
which would be satisfactory. Marriage any time ten years after discharge 
would mean he would have had plenty of time to establish himself in civil life. 
Marriage is active establishment in life, and it is a moral thing too. 

Mr. SpeAKMAN: There is no question that any marriage that has taken 
place before the coming into force of the Act, could not be suggested to be 
anything but a case of being in good faith. As to future marriages, we have 
to be careful to safeguard and prohibit any abuse. There is no question about 
marriage up to that time, and there was no case of securing a pension in expec- 
tation. 

Mr. Hersurn: It would be hard to repeal anything we put in the Act. 

The Witness: Gentlemen, you would be placing a perfectly reasonable 
safeguard if you were to make it a condition that the intending bridegroom 
secure a certificate of the reasonable expectancy of life before marrying, after 
the coming into effect of this amending act. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. Should we not go to this extent also, of making it incumbent upon the 
Board to make the examination and give the certificate if any man asks for a 
certificate?—-A. Yes, sir, I believe that should be done. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Is there anything in the Act at the present time? We 
would have to cover that, surely. 

Mr. McPuerson: Then you get in conflict with the Board, suppose they 
issue a certificate which is not satisfactory, then there is an appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: A certificate of one kind or another. 

Mr. McPuerson: If this certificate is not satisfactory, then there is an 
appeal? 

The Witness: You could make the opinion of the Board final on that. 
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Mr. Hepsurn: Maybe the Auditor General would step in again, and 
change the opinion of the board. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: If the Board takes the stand that there is nothing in 
the Act to cover this then they do not have to give a certificate. Suppose that 
at the present time, without that amendment to the Act, some man wants to get 
a certificate of health, you would not take that as part of your duty to examine 
him and give him a certificate? 


Colonel THomprson: No. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: But with this amendment you would consider it to be 
your duty. 


Colonel THompson: Yes. 
Sir Eucene Fiser: Is it possible that it can be done? 


Hon. Mr. Manion: You can, of course, do the same as is being done by all 
the life insurance companies. 


Colonel THompson: That arises in the case of insurance; if a man is not 
married and has no reasonable expectation of life, he is not entitled to insur- 
ance. We turn down a great many and now that is one of the classes that is 
being put forward by the soldier organizations, that this refusal of pension 
on the ground that there is not reasonable expectation, ought to be changed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Refusal for life insurance, you mean? 


Colonel THompson: That the refusal of life insurance on those grounds 
ought to be changed. They are asking now that there ought to be conditional 
insurance. That is going to be a hardy annual if the Pension Board is com- 
pelled to give a certificate. That question came up before, and I think that I 
can speak on behalf of my two colleagues, that we would wish very much in- 
deed that such a duty should not be imposed upon us. There are now, J am 
informed, probably seventy-five per cent of the pensioners married, but there 
are additional men always coming on pension and then there is going to be a 
large number in future who are going to get married, and who will ask for this 
certificate. Of course if Parliament imposed that duty upon us, we will no 
doubt give the certificate. 


Mr. THorson: You have no doubt that it will be given when there is 
reasonable expectation. 


Colonel THompson: We accept insurance, but if we refuse, we do not say 
that there is unreasonable expectation. We do not give the reason, we just 
say “ rejected.” 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Just in order to clear that point up for the benefit of 
one who is not a medical man: In practice, all medical examinations are just 
for that purpose, to give the expectation, and they give that on the forms of the 
large insurance companies and on that largely, the policy is or is not granted. 
It is the same with regard to soldier insurance, so it is not an unusual thing 
in dealing with life insurance. 

Colonel Tuomprson: The way we carry the insurance, if the man has lived 
four or five years, that is reasonable, so it goes on that basis. It is going to 


be a controversial subject. 


Sir Eucene Fiser: How many cases do you think you will have to review 
if this is made part of the law. 

Colonel TuHompson: About eight hundred. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: Would there not be more than that? 


Colonel THompson: If every marriage is blanketed, so to speak, up to 
date, about eight hundred more will be admitted. There are now seventy-five per 


— eent ‘of the pensioners married. I cannot tell, nor can anybody tell how many of 
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those men are going to die of their pensionable condition, and if they die on 
account of their pensionable condition, then seventy-five per cent of the 40,000 
will be entitled to pension for their widows. 

The CuarrMAn: Ne, no; I think you are wrong there. Take the man that 
is pensioned for the loss of an arm, and he dies of pneumonia, his widow won't 
be pensionable. 

Colonel THomrson: You come under the other section of the statute, that 
is for injury, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuorson: Not in classes 1 to 5? 

The Cuarman: Not in the first five classes when he dies from the dis- 
ability, but when he dies from something else, his widow will not be entitled 
to pension. 

Colonel THompson: No, I am talking potentially only. One gets all sorts 
of cases and conditions, from the type that has been referred to, where a man 
has carried on all these years, from 1919, and was able to carry on very well 
in his active duties, you get them graded all the way from there to the case 
where a man has been 100 per cent tuberculous for ten years, he has married 
and died from that disease. You get all those extremes, and I can recall that 
we have had cases that have been refused, and cases that have been admitted 
under the amended Act. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Then, could you give any idea of the number, or would 
all cases come under it if this is covered by the Act? 

Colonel THompson: I know 800 would be admitted in cases of review. 

Mr. GrersHaw: Can you give us a statement as to what the reasonable 
expectancy of life is? A doctor is often asked in connection with a life insurance 
application, if a man is likely to live ten, fifteen or twenty years, and having in 
mind his examination and the information tabled before him, what would be 
the position of this man in Clause (b)? 

Colonel TuHomprson: Is that in the resolution? 

The CuatrmMan: No, it is in the Act. The words in the statute are 
“would not shorten his expectancy of life.” That was the amendment in 1928. 
I might say that I think there has been no difficulty whatsoever with regard to 
the injury, that is, his injury which did or did not shorten the expectancy of 
life. 

Colonel THompson: The eleven hundred cases are all passed on by the 
full board, and I think some sixty or seventy were reviewed on request, result- 
ing eventually in five awards being changed. It was quite clear that we had 
made some mistake in connection with those five cases. 

Mr. GersHaw: I was really thinking of this clause of the resolution, and 
assuming it was adopted by Parliament, how would we go about to find what 
the reasonable expectancy of life is? 

Colonel THomrson: I could not give an answer offhand. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Would it not be like life insurance; if a man had an 
arm off, that would not affect the expectancy at all. 

Mr. GersHaw: Most of these men are getting on in years, and as age 
advances, the expectation is less. 

Ton? Mr. Manton: ‘Take the regular expectation of a man at the age of 
thirty-five; in the case of a man at the age of forty it would be less. 

Dr. McQuay: I may say that the insurance table will give you that. 

Colonel Trrompson: That is with regard to a sound man, the insurance 
table is with reference to a sound man, and the expectation at a certain age, 
as applied by the insurance companies, would not take into account a man 
with disabling conditions. 
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Hon. Mr. Manton: Qh, yes, a lot of insurance companies give insurance 
on sub-standard risks; they raise the premium. 

The CuHatrMAn: Do you then give the expectancy of life in sub-standard 
risks? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Oh, yes, the big American companies often give us 
examinations which the smaller companies refuse. 

Mr. Iustry: What do you consider the reasonable expectation of life? 

The Witness: You are asking me, Mr. Isley? 

Mr. Itstey: I can understand a man who is not sound, might possibly 
get a medical man to say that he has an expectation of life for a certain number 
of years, that is, five, seven or ten years, but that does not advance us further 
unless we know what is the reasonable expectation of life, because the Board of 
Pension Commissioners would be called upon to say that the man had a reason- 
able expectation of life. Take a man who is seventy-five years of age and in 
perfect health, his expectation of life might be two or three years, according 
to the tables; would you say he had reasonable expectation within the meaning 
of this proposed section, and if so, would his widow be entitled to pension if he 
died at that age? 

Mr. THorson: He means normal expectation. 

The Witness: I would say that a man would have reasonable expectation 
of life if he were not so cut up and amputated as to make him live too sedentary 
a life or unless he were suffering from disease which is known to end fatally. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 
Q. In less than five years?—A. I would say, sir, that a man who lives five 
years from date of examination has proven his reasonable expectancy of life. 
That is a layman’s interpretation, but I think it is a reasonable one. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Your amendment does not take in the case ah an aged man being mar- 
ried?—A. No, it does not touch upon that at all, I realize that. That is one 
of those safeguards which, in your wisdom, you ‘might desire to consider. If 
you want us to find the safeguards we will attempt to do so, but we thought the 
Committee was fully capable of doing that. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Perhaps I might be able to throw some little light on 
the question. Here is what would appeal to me as a reasonable suggestion, if it 
is adopted: The man goes before the medical officer of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, and is examined before marriage; he has to get a certificate from 
the medical officer who examines him thoroughly. He gets that certificate saying 
that according to their examination he should live for another twenty-five years. 
Let us assume that he is now forty years of age. That would probably be a 
normal expectation of life. They say he will live for twenty-five years, or what- 
ever the case may be. If, on the other hand, instead of living for twenty-five 
years, he dies within two years from the same disease which they knew he 
possessed, and which was due to war, then it seems to me to be a fair suggestion 
to make that for the balance of that period for which they gave him a certificate 
the widow should get a pension. That would appear to me to be a fair proposi- 
tion. 

The Witness: You mean to say, make the widow pay for the error of the 
examiner. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: No, I am taking the exact opposite view. Suppose, for 
instance, that a man had consumption, or had some lung trouble, and was 
examined, and the board said that this man is not good for more than ten years, 
but he is good for ten years—and any doctor who examined him thoroughly 
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would be able to make some estimate. A woman marries him on that. If he 
lives the ten years, she would get no pension, but if he died within that time she 
would get a pension. 

The Witness: Will you permit me to point out what the normal reaction 
is in a woman’s mind: She might hear of the opinion expressed by the medical 
examining officer, that the man would live another ten years; and I would like 
to ask what the ever-present temptation would be for that woman to do? It 
would be to neglect the man. 

Mr. McPuerson: Do you not think there is a stronger temptation on the 
part of those issuing the certificate to Judge them all fairly healthy? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I do not think a woman would expect that the Board 
of Pension Commissioners is going to give a false certificate. 

Mr. Hepsurn: I think that, if this principle becomes law, you are going 
to have a hard time maintaining any safeguards. It is a very dangerous thing. 

The Witness: You mean by fixing the date after which the reasonable 
expectancy of life certificate must be obtained? We ask that it be from the 
date at which the recommendation would become law. Perhaps you may find 
it necessary to go backward a little in fixing that date. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. If she is married before this Act comes into effect she comes under the 
clause, and I think you are satisfied with that yourself—aA. I should like that to 
be brought about, very much. 

Q. Why worry then about this?—A. Well, I have not had time to consider 
it; but if you were to give us only (a) I agree that it would be very generous on 
your part, and would be greatly appreciated. I should not like, however, to 
speak finally on (b) without thinking it over. 

Q. We are leaving out a section which is very important, and which is based 
on that, if you will notice, that no payment can be made anterior to the date of 
1928. Now we are changing that by two years. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Speaking roughly, we are trying to deal with the case of 
marriage in good faith; we are certain those marriages are in good faith that 
took place prior to the coming into force of this Act. By having all widows 
pensionable who married prior to the coming into force of this Act, we would be 
covering all cases of pre-war obligation, and we would have covered the term 
of years during which marriages usually take place. I think there could be very 
Hide hardship if it were confined to that. We could absolutely safeguard the 
uture. 

The Wirness: I should say, sir, that that is very convincing. I would 
not like, however, to go on record as accepting that finally. As I say, it is very 
convincing, although not entirely satisfying. 

Mr. SpEakMAN: I had another point in mind. If you set an arbitrary 
date, there is always the possibility of the Legion or any other body coming 
forward, asking that that date be extended. By setting a date as prior to the 
coming into force of this act you are drawing a distinct line between those 
who want to marry in good faith and those who may not marry in good faith. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. When you put that proposal before us, were you aware of the number 
of cases that would be immediately affected by this proposed legislation, that 
is, the eight hundred, as specified by Colonel Thompson?—A. I was, sir, and I 
was all the more grieved to think that so many women were in need, without 
having anything to live on. 
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Sir Eucener Fiser: I expected much more than that. 


The CuairmMaAn: Let us get that in real money. Colonel Thompson, what 
does it amount to, eight hundred at fifty dollars a month? 


Hon. Mr. Manion: I think it is well worth our consideration. 


Colonel THomprson: About $600,000 a year. As I say, I cannot tell you 
how many who have already married are going to die of their pensionable 
condition. 

The CuarrMAN: Does the committee understand this question thoroughly? 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 


Q. When you say “before the date of the coming into force of this Act,” 
you mean this amendment?—A. I mean the amending Act, sir, which we hope 
will be passed at this session. 

The CHairMan: The next is No. 4, section 32 subsection (2). 

The Witness: It is the next following paragraph of section 32: 


2. Subject to subsection one of this section, the widow of a pen- 
sioner who has died and who at the date of his death was in receipt 
of a pension in any of classes one to five, mentioned in schedule A of 
this Act, or who, except for the provisions of subsection one of section 
twenty-nine of this Act, would have been in receipt of a pension in one 
of the said classes, shall be entitled to a pension as if he had died on 
service whether his death was attributable to his service or not, provided 
that the death occurs within ten years after the date of retirement or dis- 
charge, or the date of commencement of pension. 

Our resolution, respectfully submitted, is: 

That section 32, subsection (2) of the Pension Act be amended by 
the deletion of the following words: 
provided that the death occurs within ten years after the date of retire- 
ment or discharge, or the date of commencement of pension. 


We touched upon that a moment ago. We have been very greatly struck 
by the fact that it is generally accepted, I believe, that those men who suffered 
actual disability, whose blood was shed, we will say, losing an arm or leg, 
are, in the main, expected to live longer than the man who incurred disease 
on service. In fact, very few widows of men who suffered amputation, for 
instance, will be paid pension under the present law, although those women 
may have lived with disabled men practically all their lives. The present Act, 
as we see it, does work a hardship upon the wives of those men who suffered 
serious disability in the line. Moreover, we do not think that it is the proper 
attitude to take, to debar or refuse a woman pension if the man has died, let 
us say, eleven years after the date of retirement, or discharge, or the date of 
commencement of pension. We think it is one of those arbitrary regulations 
for which there is really no justification. 

Siir Eucens Fiser: Was it discussed in 1928? 


The Cuatrrman: Yes. The question is this, that there is a presumption 
contained in this Act, that the man who dies of a disability in classes one to 
five, that is, from 80 per cent up, will have died as a result of his war service, 
and without any question we give his widow a pension of right, provided he 
dies within ten years after retirement from the army. We did think that ten 
years was sufficient time to cover any special disability that he would have 
suffered from. Now it is hoped that this presumption will be extended over 
this man’s entire life, that if he dies at the age of eighty, of something non- 
pensionable, of old age, his widow will be given a pension. 
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Mr. Instey: We extended the time for the children, in 1928. 

The CuaimrMAN: At the present time we think that if he dies within the ten 
years we can reasonably presume that it might have been caused by his wound 
although we cannot prove it. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: And if he dies at eleven years the widow does not get 
a pension. 

Mr. McPuerson: ‘This section is restricted to a pensioner. 

The Cuarrman: To a pensioner of 80 per cent disability. There is a pre- 
sumption in favour of the 80 per cent disability man so that his widow will not 
have to prove he died of this disability, but for ten years. 

Mr. THorson: Under one of the amendments of 1928 I think we gave 
pension to children of a pensioner in classes one to five, no matter what he died 
of, no matter when he died. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 

Mr. THorson: And it is now desired to extend this provision to the case 
of the widow. 

The CHARMAN: We put in an arbitrary figure of ten years because, I 
suppose, we did not know what other figure to put in. 

Colonel THompson: It was first introduced for the purpose of taking care 
of amputation cases, because it was considered that they were running a greater 
risk in the ordinary vocations of life, but when the statute was eventually passed 
there was no special mention of the amputation cases, and therefore it now covers 
the cases of all who are in classes 80 to 100 per cent, and within ten years of dis- 
charge, or dying of some condition other than their pensionable condition. 

Senator GrirspacH: Within ten years of the pension. 

Colonel THompson: Or retirement. 

Senator GrrespacH: Before I go I would like to leave this thought with you, 
in connection with the interpretation of this section. You will note the words, 
“commencement of pension”. Here is the case of a man that I know of, whose 
case I am looking after, who was discharged from service with a small pension 
for a condition of the foot. In 1928 he was given a full pension. He died in 1929. 
He complies with the statute in this respect, that he had full pension and he died 
from another disease, but the Board of Pension Commissioners have held that. 
the words “commencement of pension did not refer to the pension, 80 per cent to 
100 per cent, but did refer to this pension for a foot complaint. Now that is an 
interpretation of the statute which is at variance with the intention of parlia- 
ment, and I hope that when you come to consider that, you will have regard to 
that fact. Clearly it was the intention of parliament that it was the 80 to 100 
per cent pension that the statute meant and not the minimum of pension dating. 
back to an injury to a foot which was nothing at all, and which would not have. 
shortened his expectation of life. 

Colonel LaFLtecuHE: Would that cover the case of a man who was griev- 
ously wounded at the war and pensioned immediately on his return to Canada? 

Senator GriespacH: No, this particular case is the interpretation of the 
statute, the words, “commencement of pension.” 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. Your claim, Colonel LaFléche, is I take it, that the woman who has lived 
for anything over ten years with a man who has an eighty per cent pension hay- 


ing both legs or both arms off has had to give him so much care and attention 
during the eleven or twelve years that no matter from what he dies, she should 


receive a pension?—A. Thank you so much, Dr. Manion, for putting that very 


fine interpretation upon the suggestion. Any woman who lives for so many years 
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with a disabled man has her life necessarily diverted into a certain channel, so 
much so that she has to continue in that same channel after the man dies; but if 
she receives no pension she is practically destitute, with nothing to live on. On 
these cases of pensions for widows, gentlemen, I am very earnest and sincere. I 
think a lot of these women suffer, and I can see no hope for them except in your 
hearts and mine, gentlemen. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. And there is the reason as well that during that time he would not 
have had any chance to lay anything aside since he was disabled?—A. He 
could not do so. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. Have we not also a reason from the Legion that clauses 5 and 7 should 
be changed?—A. I was going to invite you to listen to a gentleman from the 
Amputations Association, who has given a good deal of thought to this matter, 
and whom I should like you to call, Mr. Chairman. He has been a careful and 
studious worker for returned men, and perhaps he and his association have 
evolved some ideas, but which we have not yet had time to study or digest. 
I have talked them over once or twice with Mr. Myers, and I have found them 
very interesting, and he will put them up to you, if the Chairman will be so 
good as to call him. I cannot say that we put them up as ours, but I would like 
the Committee to hear what he has to say. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Before you leave this point, I think I understand and agree with your 
interpretation and that of Doctor Manion, but what about section 32?—A. You 
have two gentlemen at your right who have good views on that, Mr. McPherson 
and Mr. Speakman, and I was asked whether we would be content with our 
section 32, subsection 1, minus clause (b), and I said that I was not empowered 
to accept anything, and that personally I could well see their reasoning and 
could follow them personally, but not necessarily to a point where I would be 
entirely satisfied. 

Q. Then you were asking that subsection 2 come under that provision, of 
the previous subsection suggested by you——A. We are asking for the removal 
of the ten-year time limit, sir. 

Q. I appreciate that, but would they come in under the clause suggested 
by Mr. McPherson and Mr. Speakman, “prior to the coming into force of this 
Act” ?—A. Not unless you gentlemen were good enough to make (b) effective. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Make (a) effective?—A. Yes, make (a) effective—if you made (a) 
effective, I think they would. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. If you bring (a) into effect, then, of course, all of those cases would 
benefit by such changes as we might make in section 32, subsection 2.—A. That 
is quite right, sir. 


Witness retired. 
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Mr. RicHarp Myers recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Colonel LaFléche read to you a resolution 
which referred to the deletion of the time limit in respect to clalsses 1 to 5. 
We have a resolution which hinges very closely on the resolution as brought 
forward by Colonel LaF leche, and that is: 

That section 32, subsection (2) of The Pension Act be amended so 
as to include within the benefit therecf classes six to eleven inclusive, 
mentioned in Schedule “A” of the Act. 


This resolution is designed to take care of one of the greatest needs which 
has manifested itself since the Great War, the extension of the present principle, 
the principle that Colonel LaFléche was referring to and the elimination of 
the statutory bar. In other words, the recognition by the state of the right to 
a pension of the widow of the disability pensioner notwithstanding the cause 
of death. First, the statute at present provides for the widow of a pensioner 
who dies as a result of the injury, disease, or aggravation thereof, in pre-disability 
marriages and certain post disability marriages. Second, provision is also made 
for the widow of a pensioner in classes 1 to 5, providing he dies within ten years 
from discharge, whether or not death was attributable to service. There is real 
merit in the last mentioned provision. Unfortunately it has never been properly 
understood. Then again, it never did meet the need, partly because of the 
restriction to five classes, and partly because of time limited. In that regard I 
was very much interested in the remarks of Colonel Thompson, who made 
mention of the provision in the first instance to take care of the men in ampu- 
tation cases. It is very strange, however, that there are very few amputation 
cases which come within classes 1 to 5. At that particular time there were 
exceedingly few; I do not suppose to-day there are 300 amputation cases within 
classes 1 to 5. The larger proportion of amputation cases rate between 50 per 
cent and 75 per cent. 


By Mr. Adshead: 

Q. You want it to include 1 to 11?—A. 6 to 11. The number of widows 
who will become eligible or have become eligible by virtue of section 32 of the 
Act may be placed in three classes: 1. The widows of men who were killed in 
action; 2. The widows of men who die as the result of injury; 3. The widows 
of men who die as the result of disease. 

There is no qualifying provision under the Pension Act as to service. A 
soldier may have served in Canada, England or an active front. Men enlisted 
with the intention of proceeding to the front. Many were laid low during train- 
ing with disease, others suffered injuries. These men were unable to proceed 
to a theatre of actual war, and in the ordinary course of events were discharged 
and pensioned. Many are dead to-day. Providing death was due to service 
their widows were pensioned. We had 215,000 casualties. 65,000 were killed 
or died of wounds. The widows of men killed in action get pension. Of the 
remaining 190,000 casualties, several thousand commuted their pensions and 
some 60,000 are to-day receiving a monthly pension. JI am not exactly sure 
of the latter figure but that is an excessive figure. Casualties were made up 
of men who were killed, wounded, or taken sick, and then struck off strength. 

The proportion of casualties in which pension is paid will show disabilities 
in respect to disease, such as organic troubles, heart, etc., tuberculosis, etc., in 
larger numbers than men who are pensioned for injuries as a result of body 
wounds, by shrapnel, shell or gunshot. It can be shown to-day that there is 
a greater likelihood of men dying as a result of pensionable disease than of a 
pensionable injury. It does not follow that men with a pensionable disease will 
die in all cases sooner than men with a pensionable injury. It does follow 
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that death in most cases of a pensionable disease will be related to the incapacity 
for which pension is paid, and proof will not be hard to establish. On the 
other hand it will be impossible in most cases to prove a man who was injured by 


enemy action, such as the loss of limb or eyesight, that the cause of death in 


such cases will be related to his pensionable disability; though it might be very 
probable disability was a contributory cause to death. It is here we find a 
serious defect in the Pension Act. The widows of pensioners who were actual 
combatants, and whose disabilities are injuries due to direct enemy action, and 
contact, in most cases will not be pensioned under the present Pension Act. 

On the other hand the widows of men who were incapacitated as a result 
of disease, and unable to proceed overseas, in most cases will be pensioned. 
Under Section 11 of the Act, pension is only paid for actual known war injury 
or disease or aggravation thereof. It 1s not whether or not the present incapacity 
was the natural or probable result of service or the natural or probable result 
of the injury or the disease or aggravation thereof, for which application for 
pension is made, but whether in fact it did result from the injury or disease or 
aggravation thereof. There is a thing that so very few of us really have under- 
stood in the past. Before any widow can get pension by virtue of Section 32 
of the Act, her husband must have been eligible for pension by virtue of Section 
11 of the Act. 

How many pensioners who are pensioned in respect of injuries obtained 
by shell or gunshot wound who were actually wounded as a direct result of 
enemy action, such as amputation cases or blinded soldiers, are going to die 
as a result of their injury as defined under the Pension Act? 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Supposing a man were blind or had lost a leg and were trying to escape 
an automobile and were killed, would his dependents receive pension?—A. That 
is what they call consequential disability, and that is a matter which is within 
the discretion of the Board of Pension Commissioners; and it is a question 
whether they will, under the circumstances, consider the man’s widow was 
pensionable or not. 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: 


Q. It comes under clause 3 of the Act.—A. How many of the widows of 
amputation cases or blinded soldiers are going to receive pension after the death 
of the pensioner? And here is a very important point, and a very strange one, 
one that is very much in the minds of the public in this country to-day. Is it 
not a fact that popular public conception is that when a soldier, such as those 
who have lost limbs or eyesight, dies that his widow receives a pension. Experi- 
ence and complaint have been largely instrumental in revealing the condition that 
exists. To remedy this state of affairs, the question is, what would be a fair 
and reasonable suggestion to make. The resolution was drafted in the belief 
that its adoption would prove to be both equitable and just. Strange as it may 
seem, it also provides a solution which in fact should not prove to be too great 
a burden on the State. It is logical to assume that the average man would 
marry a woman of his own age or thereabouts, therefore, should a pensioner die 
of old age, it would also follow that his wife had pre-deceased him or would not 
survive him by many years. Let us take the latter instance as likely to be the 
case. Is it not a fact that had the pensioner lived his natural and full life, the 
State would have had to continue to pay pension. In fact two pensions, in effect 
a pension to the man and an allowance to his wife. The State is not anxious 
to benefit at the expense of the soldier’s widow, especially as it is clearly shown 
the widow of a soldier who actually fought its battles as an active combatant 
and who was disabled by effective service. Under this resolution the widows of 
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injury cases will benefit in the larger numbers, whilst it also makes provision for 
the widow of a man pensioned for disease, and dies as a result of injury. Let 
us take the cases of two young soldiers, both enlisted together and fought side by 
side. One is sent down the line with a heart condition. The other is wounded 
and loses a limb. It is conceivable that each received the same class pension, 
and both return to civil life. Both men are married and live a fair span of life. 
It also happens both men die of a heart condition. The soldier’s widow who 
dies of a heart condition gets pension. The widow of a soldier who lost a limb 
gets nothing. In the latter case it was impossible to prove that his heart con- 
dition was related to service, though in fact the initial shock of his injury was 
terrific, rocking the man’s entire nervous system to the very root, with subse- 
quent strain upon his entire generating system. It is a known fact that the 
average pensioner, unless he is permanently employed, stands a very poor chance 
of making provision for his wife. We do know that the percentage of these men 
having ability to earn substantially is low. The wife of a disability pensioner 
is tied to the home. She gets extra work, has to do everything in the home her 
husband cannot do, greater anxiety, has to manage on little as she cannot leave 
the home to earn for herself. The story will never be told as to what some oi 
the wives of disability pensioners have had to put up with since the war. To 
grant pension would be but small recognition of service she has in fact rendered 
to the State. The cost will not fall heavily upon the State, had the pensioner 
lived the State would have had to pay in any event. That is a statement of fact, 
Mr. Chairman. We consider that one of the most serious things that has cropped 
up in recent years in respect of widows of men who have died, and they have 
been unable to prove that the husbands died as a result of their pensionable 
condition, that, in effect it is a discrimination as between the chap who actually 
did the fighting, the man that was actually wounded by the enemy, by bayonet, 
or by shot or by shell, and his arm or his leg knocked off, and the shock of that 
at the moment—and any of you who were there realize the situation under which 
these men had to exist during those days, but which I cannot begin to describe 
to you. I know that scores of them could not receive immediate attention. But 
men who lost their limbs or lost their eyesight as the result of the war are the 
men who, naturally enough, the public think are being looked after. We know 
by our experience that these are the men who actually suffered the agonies of 
war. It was never intended by virtue of that section of the Act, as it stands at 
the present time, to offer discrimination against the man who suffered injury, 
as against the man who suffered from disease. I will try to explain our view to 
you. It was by virtue of the amendment of 1928 to section 32, in respect to 
post-war marriages, that there was discrimination there made against the man 
and his wife being admitted as pensioners, as against the man who, under similar 
conditions and with a similar experience, might have suffered from disease. The 
result of that was this: that very few widows, by virtue of that amendment, 
can possibly become pensionable. The man that could possibly be pensionable 
will become so by virtue of that section as admitted in the 1928 amendment, and 
that in itself brought forward the discrimination that really exists in respect to 
the man who has suffered disability as a result of injury, as against disability 
resulting from disease. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the very kind invitation 
you have extended. I have another matter that I wish to bring up. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 

Q. Could you not have contrasted even more, the award in the case of the 
heart disease man and the amputation man where both died from heart disease? 
Supposing you had shown the heart disease man had died from pneumonia, the 
chances are he would have been pensionable in that case because he would not 
have died from pneumonia if he had not had the heart disease, whereas in the 
amputation case, if he died from pneumonia, he would not come in?—A. Yes 
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Mr. McPuerson: Just to show the peculiar position, suppose in those two 
cases cited, the men had not died from pneumonia, but they had been run down 
by an automobile, in the case of the man with the one leg, it would be considered 
consequential, and the other would not be. 

The Witness: He might have had shock. 

Mr. McPuerson: I mean both were killed at the same time; under the 
Act there would be the consequential case. 

The Witness: There would be a very poor chance in the amputation case, 
for his widow to receive a pension consequential upon his injury, there are very, 
very few. They make great distinction as to what a consequential disability is. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Are there any? 

The Witness: Yes, very few cases have been admitted. 

Colonel THompson: The point taken by Mr. McPherson is quite correct, 
the man with the disease would not have had his widow pensioned. Under 
proper circumstances if it was shown that the man’s death was due to the 
amputation condition, there would have been pension. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Are there any cases where the widow has been pen- 
sioned? 

Colonel THomerson: Oh yes, quite a number. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Myers has a statement to make. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. Is it your contention that under Section 32, subsection 2, the persons 
who benefit are the widows of non-amputation cases, rather than amputation 
cases?—A. That is in classes 1 to 5? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes, there is no question about that. 

Q. More cases of non-amputation than amputation cases that have widows. 
—A. Very few amputation cases are rated in that at all. 

Q. But there have been quite a number of non-amputation cases?—A. 
~ Quite a number. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Those amputation cases would be individual cases, 
where there has been the loss of both arms or both legs? 

The Witness: Both arms, both legs, and disarticulation of the shoulder or 
hip. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: What is the rate of pension for disarticulation of the 
shoulder or hip? 

The Witness: 80 per cent. 

I have a further resolution, Mr. Chairman, in respect to Section 11 of the 
Pension Act. I might say that this is really a very interesting proposition, and 
a matter that will, perhaps, become aggravated more in years to come, and while 
the need, perhaps, is not very pressing at the moment, nevertheless the import- 
ance of this subject I hope may commend itself to you. 


Section 11—That Section 11 of The Pension Act be further amended by the 
addition of a new subsection between subsection 2 and 8 as follows: 

In respect to a member of the forces entitled 10 a pension in any of classes 
1 to 11 inclusive as set out in Schedule “A” of this Act, such pensioner shall 
upon reaching the age of 55 years be advanced one class in the said schedule 
and shall be further advanced one class each succeeding year until a class one 
pension has been reached. 

This subsection shall not be held to authorize any payment of a pension 
for any period anterior to the date of the coming into force of this Act. 
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By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. In other words, you suggest that there should be an increase in his 


pension regardless of whether there has been any change in his disability or not? 
—A. Age in the case of a disabled soldier, for instance, an amputation case, 
might actually not show by shrinkage of the stump, something of that nature. 
While there has been actual change in so far as the shrinkage of the stump is 


concerned, it is not serious, but there might be something important as to the 


man’s employability in the labour market. 

Mr. McPuerson: How is the man who has lost one eye, rated? 

Witness: If the eye is out, I think 40 per cent. 

Colonel THomrson: Loss of sight is 80 per cent. 

Mr. McPuerson: Does he come within classes 1 to 5? 

Colonel THompson: From 1 to 5 is 80 per cent up. 

Mr. McPuHerson: He will be in the further class, and that man, when he 
becomes 55, with each year he will get further pension. 

The Witness: Each year he will get further pension, because he will be 
at that age, class 1. A class 2 pensioner becomes class 1, and the man 95 per 
cent disability at the age of 55, would be placed in class 1. The 50 per cent 
man at 64 would become a total 100 per cent pensioner. 

Mr. SpesKMAN: Just a moment, to follow that up, what is class 11? 

Witness: Class 11 is 50 per cent. 

Mr. SpeakMAN: Is this resolution one that has been endorsed by all soldier 
bodies, or is it a subsidiary resolution by the Amputation Association? 

Witness: This resolution was endorsed in principle by the associated 
soldiers. As a matter of fact, all but the Legion had greater opportunity, per- 
haps, of examining the effect of this resolution. However, I can assure you 
that I am bringing this up with the concurrence of all the associated bodies; 
this resolution has not been submitted to the Legion convention. 

Colonel LaFiecue: It is, perhaps, a little more than indicated in my re- 
marks, because we have not had time to study it. At first glance it is a most 
interesting question, but we have not had time to look closely into it. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: This is not one brought forward by all soldier bodies. 


Colonel LaFiecue: In the light of what Mr. Myers has said, and what I 
have added, that indicates the position. 


The Wirness: We are in this position, gentlemen, that it was either the 
case of bringing our own resolutions, or going concurrently with the rest of the 
soldiers. We feel we should go concurrently with the rest of the soldiers. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. As the man gets older, in the amputaticn case he is less able to earn a 
living —A. That is it, exactly. 
@. His disability inereases?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. This is not applied to all classes?—A. It applies to all classes up to 50 
per cent. This will give some light to it. I admit the subject is new, but I do 
not think it will be new to you after your discussions are concluded before this 
committee. 

The unit of measurement for disability pensioners is the ordinary, normal, 
untrained man in the unskilled labour market. Such a man must have been 
the average type of young man the country used in its service during the great 
war. To what extent the age factor was considered is not known, but it is not 
conceivable that a man past military age was considered. Take two men with 
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similar disabilities. Private “A” on discharge was 25 years of age. Private 
“B” on discharge was 45 years of age. Both received a 50 per cent pension 
award and are now in receipt of Class 11 pension. Private “A” is now 35 years 
of age. Private “B” is now 55 years of age. When these men were discharged 
they compared notes, found their pension awards similar, and were satisfied. 
Neither man wanted or expected a higher pension than the other, in fact there 
was a silent satisfaction that each one was treated alike. These men were 
fresh from the war on discharge. There is now ten more years behind them. 
Hach man has expressed the opinion that as they grow older their disability 
becomes more trying. The question is, has Private “B” at the age of 55 years 
the same ability to earn as Private “A” has at the age of 35 years, in the 
ordinary labour market. Both men have the same disability and have had the 
same disability the same length of time. The answer is obvious. Private “B’’s 
ability to earn, though in each case the same length of time has elapsed since 
disability was incurred, has deteriorated at more than twice the rate of that 
of Private “A”. Industry only wants those men who are efficient, speedy and 
able to produce the equivalent competition demands, 

Is it not a fact that the same unit of measurement was used in determining 
the pensionable disability of each man. Can it be said in fairness to Private 
“B” that his ability to earn in the ordinary unskilled labour market at the 
age of 55 is accepted to-day as equal to the ability to earn of Private “A”. It is 
a recognized practice of accident and sickness insurance companies to increase 
particularly sickness insurance premiums by 25 per cent or more once a man 
has reached or passed the age of 50. At the age of 60, casualty insurance companies 
will not write or accept a man of this age as arisk. In the opinion of a majority 
of casualty insurance experts, insurance premiums for sickness insurance should 
be on a sliding scale between the ages of 50 and 60, with the lowest increase at 
the age of 51, being 25 per cent of the normal or ordinary premium. In view 
of the practice in this respect of insurance companies, and their recognition 
of the increased hazard and susceptibility of a man of this age to sickness, it 
is reasonable to suggest that the same principle should be recognized in the 
cases of pensioners who have reached or passed the age of 50 or 55. The 
Pension Act has no provision where the principle of increased disability is 
recognized with increased age. Under Schedule ‘‘A” of the Pension Act, is the 
scale of pensions for disabilities. There are twenty class pensions, ranging 
from a class 1 pension—100 per cent—dropping 5 per cent with each class until 
a class 20 pension is reached—5 per cent. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: Right there, is it not a fact that if we do accept your 
submission for classes 1 to 11, what is to prevent the other classes coming 
within a year, or, even during this session, and asking with good reason, to 
apply exactly this proposition to those classes, 6 to 11. 

Wirness: I might say that I could have submitted the broad suggestion 
including classes 1 to 20, but it was thought, after considerable discussion, 
that the disabilities such as the loss of a finger, or a very minor disability, 
would have no real consequence upon the earning power in the labour market. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Will you guarantee that the Legion will not come 
to this committee within a year or so and ask that those classes should be 
applied? 

The Wrrness: I would have to qualify that statement. This is really a 
matter that is very serious, and one which will become extremely serious during 
the next fifteen years. 

Herein lies a simple and what would appear to be a fair solution to the 
question of, with increased age there is increased disability. It has been sug- 
gested in many quarters that the war accounted for ten or fifteen years of a 
man’s life. Pensions are only paid to the extent of actually known war 
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injuries. War experience does not count. It is reasonable to assume, if the 
so-called fit man has given ten or fifteen years of his life because of war 
experience, it is not unreasonable to say that a disabled man did likewise. 
Sixty-five or seventy years is the average retiring age. Such is the case in the 
civil service. Undoubtedly the employability of the disabled man will become 
more marked as he reaches the age of 55 years. It is conceivable that a pen- 
sioner with a class two pension, 95 per cent, at the age of 55 is really 100 per 
cent disabled as far as a unit of measurement and employability is concerned. 
The object of this resolution is to advance a class pensioner as he reaches the 
age of 55 years, one class, and to further advance his pension one class each 
year until a class 1 pension is reached. A pensioner with a pension class 
11, 50 per cent, such as private ‘‘ B,” would become total, 100 per cent, at the 
age of 64 years. A 95 per cent pensioner would become total 100 per cent at 
the age of 55 years. We consider this to be a reasonable solution to a question 
which will become aggravated during the next fifteen years. It will also start 
to take care of the soldier of the type of Private “B” who enlisted at the limit 
of military age, and whose remaining employability has become considerably 
lessened. As the pensioners reach the age that full pension is paid, many no 
doubt will leave the labour market, in this way helping to solve one of our 
main problems, namely the unemployable disabled veteran. 

I know this suggestion naturally strikes you with something of newness, but 
I venture to make the remark that during the next ten or fifteen years this 
matter will be seriously considered perhaps from many different angles. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. Excuse me for interrupting you there, but does not your argument 
amount to this: that the amount of the pension given depends both upon the 
disability resulting from the injury, and the age of the man at the time he 
received the injury? Is not the amount of pension based on the disability 
and the age of the man at the time he got it? Is not that the fundamental 
point of your whole argument?—A. Yes. 

Q. The one man twenty years of age, and the other forty. You contend 
the man at forty should have been getting more pension?—A. I would say, yes. 

Mr. Hepsurn: That is the principle you want to establish? 

The Witness: No, the principle is to be established as time goes on. We 
agree to the system but we are in no way responsible for it. There is the 
system, that is what we have, this is the condition we have to face, somebody 
has to come forward and say it. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: In the ordinary, unskilled labour market, is not a man’s 
ability to earn a living made harder as he gets older? 

The Witness: There is no question about it being more aggravated when 
he is disabled. 


Witness retired. 


The committee then adjourned until Tuesday, April 8, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Turspay, April 8, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems 
met at 11 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: We are to have a discussion this morning on the sug- 
gestions contained in the memorandum which I submitted, which will be found 
in No. 4, page 74. We have no witnesses summoned for this. It was rather 
understood that the committee would discuss it, not necessarily in camera, or 
ask anyone to give their views on it. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Mr. Chairman, I have gone over this memorandum 
very carefully. While the intention is very good, and along the line we all 
wish to act, that is, introducing something new, making the dealings between the 
pension board and the applicant somewhat easier, I must admit at the outset, 
Mr. Chairman, that I fail to find that these suggestions will do just what we 
expect. For instance, the first clause: 


The Board of Pension Commissioners, as at present constituted, to 
continue to exercise its functions and Jurisdiction. 


Notwithstanding the note I find on the back here, that the pension board 
becomes largely an administrative body, I fail to see how we can place it in 
that category with that first clause. My interpretation of that is—and I must 
say I have not talked to very many about it—that this leaves the pension board 
as it was originally intended to be, that a man would go to this pension board 
and receive their decision as to his entitlement and assessment. 


Then we come to the second clause, the creation of a new court to be called 
Pensions Court. That, I think, is the new idea that you have, and that we all 
have, to create some new machinery by which we would bring the man to his 
board, where he would come with his evidence and his own representatives, 
legal or otherwise. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could not perhaps combine those two. My 
suggestion would be that the pension board remain as it is with increased 
members. The chairman would stay here at the central point as an adminis- 
trative officer, but the increased number would take the place of this Pensions 
Court, travelling around as boards, in certain jurisdictions, say one in the 
maritimes, one in eastern Canada, covering Ontario and Quebec, one in the 
middle west and one in the west— four pension boards. I have another idea 
too, Mr. Chairman, one which would give the returned soldier a better oppor- 
tunity to be heard, that is, he should have a representative on each of those 
boards, that representative being nominated by the Canadian Legion which 
to-day is the largest organized unit. If you combine those two, then you would 
have the original pension board working under new machinery, as it were, and, 
instead of sitting at Ottawa, those boards would travel out to the men, taking 
the place of the Pensions Court. The man would bring to those boards, as I 
say, his evidence, and he would have his representative there, which I think 
would be more advantageous and simpler and—something which I have never 
thought of when dealing with returned soldiers—it woul! perhaps be cheaper. 
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There is another thing, Mr. Chairman. The returned man, or any soldier, 
likes the idea of the name “board,” at the end of service, at the end of anything, 
the discussion of his disability, he has always had that word “board,” and, as I 
say, he still likes the name “board” notwithstanding the disadvantages he has 
been up against. That is my suggestion. 

I agree with you that the Federal Appeal Board would no longer be neces- 
sary, and that the soldiers’ adviser system be discontinued, and even if the 
man is not satisfied with this then there is the matter of your appeal board 
which sits here. I agree also with what you have here in regard to jurisdic- 
tion. I would say that the man can bring to the appeal board the evidence 
that has already been considered, plus any new evidence or fact that he wishes 
to submit, and this appeal court here would deal with everything that the 
man is concerned in, entitlement and assessment, if necessary. 


That is what I have considered for some days, Mr. Chairman. You have 
struck the right idea, that we are all anxious to arrive at the place where we 
can bring the returned man up to his board, but I believe that, instead of having 
three, we can have two, and a combination of your court and the pension board 
by increasing the number of the pension board so that they can be constituted 
into travelling boards, as I have already outlined and, as I say, if it were con- 
sidered beneficial that on each one of those boards there would be a returned 
soldier representative, that man to be an appointment, not for life but one that 
can be changed, if necessary. My idea is that if the soldier representative were 
changed you would be bringing to the board new ideas, or any change in the 
attitude of, say, the country or the men themselves. 


Mr. ApsuHEap: Would this appeal board’s decision be final and mandatory? 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Certainly, I would make it final and mandatory. 
Remember, I have not written anything out in this connection. 


Mr. SprakMAN: Is it your suggestion that this member appointed by the 
Legion, or by the soldier bodies should be a full member of each of these boards 
with voting power? 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Absolutely. He would be a full member, and by 
changing him every two years or so he would bring in new ideas, and new 
representations, which would be better, I think, than leaving him on there for 
life, or for ten or twenty years when he would be as likely as not to get imto 
a rut. 

That is the way I look at this. We do not want to make it at all compli- 
cated, and that is what I think we would do if we were to adopt your memo- 
randum as it is, by bringing the men around again in a circle. My idea would 
be to appoint these different boards, combined with the pension board, by 
merging the pension board and then letting it perform the functions of an 
administrative body here. Then I think we would have a very simple way in 
which a man could bring forward his evidence. 


The CuHamrMan: JI asiec Colonel Thompson to give us some such sugges- 
tion along those lines of an enlarged pension board, and J think he will be 
prepared—if not to-day at least some other day—to make some proposal or 
some suggestion to the committee along that line. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Before Colonel Thompson does that, Mr. Chairman, 
T should like to say a few words in regard to General Ross’ proposition, because 
I have talked it over with some of the other members. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): As I say, Mr. Chairman, I have not put this in 
writing. It is merely my idea, and I thought it might appeal to the different 
members of the committee as a simple way of dealing with the matter. 
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Hon. Mr. Manton: I am going to differ slightly from one of the sugges- 
tions made by General Ross. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, dealing with 
the first clause in the memorandum: 

The Board of Pension Commissioners, as at present constituted, to 
continue to exercise its functions. and jurisdiction. 


We had it pointed out to us the other day, by the board themselves, that 
they had to handle, my recollection was, something like fifty-two cases a day. 
Colonel THompson: Sixty to one hundred. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Well, whatever it was, it worked out at about three 
minutes apiece. True, many of them are merely formal and they can clean 


them up very quickly, but I fancy it is the opinion of this whole committee 


that the board could not be giving the proper time to many of these cases. I 
think that was admitted. We heard General Currie on the question, and he 
took pretty much the attitude that there should be absolutely a re-arrangement 
of the Board of Pension Commissioners. I agree with that. I think the board 
has too much work now. I do not mean to criticize them in that regard, because 
in the past I have had pretty good satisfaction in connection with many cases 
that I have brought to their attention, but I do say they have too much work, 
and I think under your system, Mr. Chairman, they would continue to have 
too much work to do. My understanding of your suggestion is that the cases 
would first come to them, go through their hands, and then this appeal board 
would deal with them. 


The CHARMAN: It is a Pensions Court, not an appeal board. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: My idea is that we should have more boards, one say 
at Halifax to take care of the maritimes, one at Ottawa to handle Quebec and 
Ontario, one at Winnipeg to handle western Ontario—that would take in my 
section of the country possibly, and as far west as Saskatchewan—and then 
one at Vancouver or Victoria to handle British Columbia and Alberta. I am 
only giving it very roughly. You would have to have a central body, to handle 
payments and that sort of thing, and the board at Ottawa would be the one 
to do that. The other boards would send in their decisions which are final, 
as far as the board is concerned. [I think such a re-arrangement would instil 


“much more confidence in the returned soldiers, and I am speaking without 


having consulted with any of them. It is an absolute splitting up of this whole 
board. I suggest that you might leave Colonel Thompson in Ottawa as Chair- 
man of the Board here, and have one of the other Pension Commissioners placed 
on each of the other boards. Then you could have Dr. Kee, and I only mention 
him because he is next to the commissioners. In that manner you have split 
the Board and whatever criticism may have been directed against the Board 
as at present constituted, you have divided them up, but will still retain the 
experience by having these men on each of the other boards. 

I agree with the suggestion of the returned men being represented on these 
boards, and I suggest that the third man should be a county court judge, or 
some other man of that type. That is a very superficial thought, and I am 
not married to that idea, but I think you should have some other person of that 
type for the third commissioner. The point as to changing the returned soldier 
frequently; on that I have an open mind, however I do admit that there should 
be some method left open to them to permit to alter their recommendation. Out- 
side of that opinion I think he should be appointed for a considerable length of 
time in order to retain his experience. 

The point made by General Ross, that these should be travelling boards, 
I think is proper; that is, the board here at Ottawa could go up to Montreal or 
Toronto or Kingston on occasions. 


The CuHsrrman: You should have them inter-changeable? 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: I have not thought so, but the Board at Winnipeg 
could go down to the head of the lakes, I do not mean that they would go to all 
the little towns or villages, but would visit the big centres. The Winnipeg board 
would go to Kenora, Brandon and Portage la Prairie, if that was in their scope. 
Then the Federal Appeal Boards would consist of just the board you suggest; 
instead of having an appeal board, and then another appeal board, that one 
appeal board would be just as you suggest, and they would also be travelling 
boards; they would also be travelling boards acting as appeal boards. The only 
matter to which I might take exception, and it is a very small matter, would be 
in regard to changing too frequently of the members, particularly the returned 
soldier members, but that would be a matter open for discussion. It seems to me 
that is a better scheme than the other. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Do you want the Appeal Board to cover the same 
territory as the Pension Board; travel around in the same way? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: We could work that out ourselves, I am not married 
to that idea at all. We might not have the same number of appeal boards as 
for pensions. You might not require the same number of appeal boards, probably 
not more than two. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: You want to substitute the present Pension Board for 
the Pension Board proposed by the Chairman? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I want to substitute four pension boards, and divide 
up the work of the present pension board, so that any criticism the soldier may 
have had against it, whether fairly or unfairly, would not exist because on the 
new boards you would have the benefit of the experience of each member of the 
present board, and yet they would be divided up among each of the other boards 
and would not control the vote on them. I am not saying that with any idea 
of reflection at all against the pension board. 

Mr. Ross: Would there not be some advantage in changing the soldier 
representative? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Except for his experience. I am not offering any ob- 
jection to the rest of the suggestion at all. 

Mr. ApsuHEap: The returned soldier would have counsel. 


Mr. McInrosu: Why not leave it to the soldier organization to settle the ~ 
matter whether they would desire to change it or not. 


Mr. MacLaren: Mr. Chairman, I have been much interested in this sug- 
gested recommendation that you have put before the committee, and I see 
advantages in some of the particulars, but in others I am not quite so convinced. 
I would like to put this down as a general principle, that the great and central 
work as regards pensions, is performed by the pension board. It must be so; 
it is the board on which the vast amount of work is done, or should be done, 
and therefore I think we want to centre on the pension board and its work. How- 
ever, Mr.Chairman, I find your memorandum branches out very considerably from 
the pension board and rather stresses and centres on the additional boards or 
courts outside of the pension board. I submit, sir, in connection with that, that 
I fear we are working rather in the wrong direction. I think we want to get back 
to the pension board and place it in the position of doing as much work as possible. 
I think, from the evidence that we have heard, possibly for some time the 
facilities of the pension board do not enable them to cover the work. The 
pension board is overworked; there is too much coming before it, and therefore 
I think, instead of directing our attention in the way of expansion of appeals, 
that we should devote our thoughts to the expansion of the pension board as 
General Ross has suggested. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Would you agree with the idea of the board travel- 
ling? 
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Mr. MacLaren: Absolutely; that is one of the strong points in it. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that my idea is very much the same as that of General Ross 
and Mr. Manion, namely, that there should be a department or a board, what- 
ever you may eall it, here in Ottawa, an administrative board through which 
all pension matters pass for distribution. It is an administrative or depart- 
mental board that I would suggest for the purpose of co-ordination, and ad- 
ministration. Then, the pension boards, I think, should be materially 
increased. I am prepared to accept General Ross’s suggestion that there should 
be four. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Would you have more, or do you think four would 
be able to cover? 


Mr. MacLaren: I think four boards would be ample, that is multiplying 
the present machinery by four, and it is now ten or twelve years after the war. 
These four boards would be distributed throughout the Dominion and they 
certainly should be travelling boards, and in that way it couples it up with your 
suggestion of a Pensions Court. 


The CuairmaANn: I do not see much difference in your suggestion to my 
own, except that you are calling it a board, and I am calling it a court. 


Mr. MacLaren: You will maintain the functions of the Pension Board 
here in Ottawa. Now I say, divert that by removing that duty from the 
Department in Ottawa and place it on the four boards in the different parts 
of the Dominion. There is that considerable difference, and I think it would 
meet the situation because you would not then be putting all this work through 
the one body. 

The CuairmMan: May I ask you this question—it looks as if I am going 
to take up a lot of time—but is this your suggestion? Is it not your idea that 
the records from those particular sections would be forwarded to those different 
boards, and would not first be forwarded to Ottawa? That is, your western 
board would collect evidence, receive complaints and applications from all people 
im that section over which it had jurisdiction, and that information would 
not come first to the central body. 


Mr. MacLaren: These would be distributed to the proper areas. 

The CuHairmMAN: But they would first come to the central body, is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. MacLaren: Yes, in many cases they would. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: That was not my idea. 
The CuatrMan: Your idea is that this would first go to the central body. 


Mr. MacLaren: I can understand there are some matters about which there 
would be doubt, and they might be sent here. 


The CHarrmMan: Would an applicant from Saint John, New Brunswick, 
who wanted a pension, write in to the Board of Pension Commissioners here, 
or to the eastern body? 

Mr. MacLaren: He would send it to the eastern body, but many of them 
would drift in here, and they would then be distributed to the proper areas, and 
the records would be kept here. 


The CuarrMAN: The records would be kept here in Ottawa? 
Mr. MacLaren: Yes, and the payment would be made from here. In other 


words, it is an administrative body, and the work of the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners would be affected by these boards. Is that clear to you? 


The CuatrMAN: I do not see very much difference between the suggestion 
that I made, and yours, if most of the work is to be carried on liere. 
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Mr. MacLaren: The nearer we get together on these proposals, the better 
it is going to be, but I cannot help but think there is a material difference. 
You are basing your scheme on the idea that all the work first goes through the 
Ottawa board. I say, do not do that at all, that it should go direct to the 
district, or area boards. That is a very big difference, and brings it down to 
purely administrative work that is to be carried on here. I agree with the 
idea of the representative of the returned soldiers on those boards. 

Then we come to the matter of the appeal board, and I would make a 
little suggestion on that. The memorandum says that the sittings are to be 
held in Ottawa. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we do not say “in 
Ottawa,” let it be in Ottawa or in other places. I believe that there is some 
advantage in the board moving about. It will be able to keep in touch with 
the Dominion and with the returned soldier. This method has been suggested 
in connection with the Supreme Court of Canada, that it should sit in different 
parts of the Dominion, but so far that has not been carried out. I would say, 
let that feature be optional or at the discretion of the appeal board, and thus 
permit it to hold sessions in different parts of the Dominion. 

Those are the things that I submit: first the departmental board; second, 
the pension boards, which would investigate and hear claims put forward by 
the returned soldiers and dependants in the different portions of the Dominion; 
to deal with them and submit their findings to the central board. Thirdly, 
there should be an appeal board which may sit in the different parts of the 
Dominion. 

The CHarrman: You would give to your territorial board the right to 
make an order on the pension board here in Ottawa, would you not? It would 
not be a question of submitting findings, it would make an order for the pay- 
ment of pensions. 

Mr. MacLaren: I say, for the payment of all pensions to be made from 
the board here. 

The CHatrMAN: So there would be no discretion on the part of the board 
here in Ottawa. The board sitting in Saint John, New Brunswick, that is the 
pension board for that section, would have power to award pension irrespective 
of the opinion of the board here in Ottawa. 

Mr. MacLaren: The pension board in Ottawa does not deal with that 
matter. I am saying that the different pension boards make their findings, 
and then submit them to Ottawa to be carried out. 

The CuairMAn: Give an order, in other words. 

Mr. MacLaren: Yes, so that the pay cheques are issued in Ottawa. 


. a ADSHEAD: They have the same function and power as the pension 
oard. 


Mr. MacLaren: In this case you would bring the pension board in Ottawa 
to function with it. I would say that we do not do that, but leave that entirely 
for the pension boards in the different areas of the Dominion. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Their findings would be final? 

Mr. MacLaren: There is the appeal. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): The main difference with your board is this: 
you suggest that the board should deal immediately with the case rather than 
in the course outlined. 


_ Mr. MacLaren: My point, first of all, is that it is more simple and more 
direct under the manner I have suggested, and the next point is that you are 
approaching it in the proper way. It is taken up in the different portions of 
the Dominion, and does not go through the central board as a preliminary to 
them being passed on to another body. 
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Senator GriespacH: Mr. Chairman and gentleman, there is an aspect of 
this matter to which I should like to direct your attention, because it is, I think, 
of prime importance and I think ought to be discussed now. The essential 
and fundamental feature of a pension application is the preparation of the case. 


. In any case where an application is made for pension and pension is not granted, 


it is simply and solely for the reason that the case has not been properly pre- 
pared. The schemes which have been advocated here to-day all come to the 
same thing, whether you call the tribunal a court or a board, a travelling board 
or a stationary board, sooner cr later the applicant for a pension is confronted 
by a board of some sort which considers his case, and the preparation of that 
case is the whole crux of the matter. 

_ It may be asserted that for the past eleven years we have had a method 
of preparing cases. Do you realize that all that is allowed for a soldier adviser, 
so-called, is the sum of $175 a month, and in some cases, of but $150 a month, 
I think—somebody will correct me if I am wrong. 


The CuairMaNn: It is a little more than that—about $300 a month. 


Senator GriespacH: There is no uniformity, and the result is that some 
of the soldier advisers are wholly incapable for their job; some of them are 
not even legal practitioners. A man, to occupy that position, in my judgment, 
should be a legal practitioner of some standing in the community, a well quali- 
fied man who devotes practically the whole of his time to this work, who is 
always available, a conscientious man, who will not let up until he has accumu- 
lated the evidence to prove the case; or, on the contrary, if he finds he cannot 
prove the case, will not submit the case. 


Forty per cent of the time of the Board has been wasted in the con- 
sideration of cases never capable of proof. A man makes an application on 
flimsy evidence, and an incapable soldier adviser sends in papers in the case 
without proof, and the appeal is lost. I asked Dr. Kee a question the other 
day on this very point, and my question was something like this: If soldiers’ 
advisers were competent and capable men who went thoroughly into the matter 
and thoroughly prepared the case and satisfied themselves after they had 
prepared the case that they had a good case to present, then in that case, 
would it not be a fact that the time of the Pensions Board would be cut in half, 
and the appeals to the Appeal Board tremendously lessened, and he agreed 
that that was so. So I come back to this, that the whole thing is in the pre- 
paration of the case. If we could get a body of soldier advisers, or you might 
call them by another name—I would get rid of every one of the present soldier 
advisers and make a fresh start; I would establish in the large centres several 
in each province, depending on the size of the province, which you might call 
a Veteran’s bureau, who are the soldiers’ friend, to start with. Then the soldier 
comes to them and he tells his story, and a competent person, well qualified, 
energetic and industrious, whole-heartedly in favour of the soldier, prepares that 
case, and has access to the file to find out whether the disability from which 
the soldier now suffers is related to service, and puts himself out to find out 
whether the disability from which the soldier suffers to-day can be proved to 
be the result of his military service, and prepares the case as a lawyer prepares 


’ a case for his client; and I would have that man of such a standing that 


he can say to his soldier client, “ Under the law as it exists to-day, you have 
No case at all.” If you have men of that character and calibre, I venture to 
say that the work of the Pensions Board would be cut in half. If you were to 
go through the files of the Pensions Board, I have no doubt that you would say, 
im regard to most of those cases, that there is nothing in them at all. A man 
to-day has rheumatism, and he makes an application; and there is nothing in 
his case to show that his condition was connected with his military service, 


and therefore it is not a case at all; and there is no reason why the Board should 
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be bothered with the consideration of such cases, and yet they solemnly — 
debate such case for three minutes and dismiss it; and then the soldier adviser — 
says, ‘““We will appeal this”; and he appeals on that evidence and on that 
record; and there is no evidence and there is no record, and the soldier is 
debarred. That has been the story for the last eleven years—lack of pre- 
paration. 

As to the engaging of men on soldiers’ recommendations, at $175 a month 
up: a number of these men are utterly incompetent, and some of them are 
not even legal practitioners; some of them have no knowledge of the soldier, 
and others have no knowledge of the law. What else can you expect from the 
salary paid? They do not know the Pension Act or the law as it stands. 

Although I have been prepared in years past to move certain amend- 
ments to this or that clause of the Act, yet we are not intelligently able to 
amend the law, because we are not in an intelligent possession of the facts of 
the case, and never will be. And if I might suggest a veterans’ bureau in large 
communities, to be presided over by a man entirely qualified to prepare the 
cases thoroughly, there would finally emerge the law, which we do not know 
now; we would have the accumulated opinions of the men engaged, who would 
tell us what is wrong with the law. 

For the last eleven years I have been doing these cases as a labour of 

- love, and I have been able at the end of any year to say what was wrong with 
the law, either in the interpretation of the law or with a particular section. 

We hear of grave unrest and dissatisfaction, and we are struggling to evolve 
various schemes and proposals; and all these schemes and proposals have this 
one inherent defect, that while we propose boards which would travel around 
the country and hear cases, no one has dealt with this essential and fundamental 
feature, the preparation of the case; and I submit that if we could evolve a 
scheme, without interfering with the law at the present moment to any con- 
siderable extent, whereby we could assure throughout this country the complete 
and adequate preparation of the cases, with all the evidence that can be secured, 
either from the file or from medical testimony, or from comrades who know— 
because that is the way the case has to be prepared, from the file, from medical 
testimony as to what has happened in the intervening years, and the evidence 
of comrades who may or may not know—and, as I say, if we could do that 
and could feel sure that every case which came before the Board had behind 
it a careful, industrious, energetic and earnest preparation from the soldier’s 
point of view, by a man who was strong enough to refuse to send forward claims 
unless there was also the evidence to prove them, the work of the Pensions Board 
would be cut in half, and that would increase the number of pensions awarded 
and would cut out half of the work of the Appeal Board. I am satisfied of 
that from my experience during the past eleven years. 

Now, as to how the veteran’s bureau is to get into touch with the Pensions 
Board ; Im my opinion we have inverted our system; we have a stationary 
Pensions Board and a travelling Appeal Board. That is obviously wrong, 
because the Appeal Board does not take evidence but deals with the record. 
The Appeal Board could carry on its work in any place in Canada. On the 
contrary, the Pensions Board hears the evidence, and what we require is to 
reverse what we have now been doing, and have a perambulating Pensions 
Board. As to how that Board should perambulate, I would enlarge the Pensions 
Board so that it could travel; I do not attach much importance to that, but that 
is worth considering; but what I do stress, out of eleven years of experience, 
is that adequate preparation of the case, and I would urge that this Committee 
give its attention to the bringing out of some scheme whereby we Parliament- 
arlans may satisfy ourselves that we have put the machinery within the reach 
of the soldier. I would have the government assume all respousibility. I would 
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disagree with the suggestion of any soldier body nominating, because, getting 


down to brass tacks, it would mean that the man being selected may be the 


one who drinks the most beer or who is a friend of somebody in the neighbour- 
hood. If you ask Colonel LaFleche right now, I think he would say that they 
are willing that that responsibility should be placed elsewhere. I would have 
these men selected because of their ability, because of their qualifications, 
earnestness and industry, so that we could be sure that every case brought 
before the Pensions Board has been properly prepared in all respects with every 
bit of evidence which can be procured; and such a man in charge as could say 
to the soldier, “We cannot prove your case, and you have no ease at all.” 


Mr. McGrsson: This discussion should come in under No. 8, should it not? 


The CHarrMAN: We are dealing generally with the whole matter. Colonel 
Biggar would say a word, if the Committee wishes to hear him now, or after 
we have completed the discussion. 


Mr. McPuerrson: Before Colonel Biggar speaks, we are endeavouring to 
discuss the whole scheme. I am expressing my opinion at the present time, and 
yet I may change my view on every one of these points before we are through 
in this Committee. 


The CuairMAN: ‘That is so with everyone of us. 


Mr. McPusrson: I agree with some things that have been said, but with 
others I do not. From the legal standpoint, perhaps I naturally take a little 
different view; for instance, take the proposal to do away with the Appeal 
Board, and may I make this suggestion first—the other way would work out all 
right—that my sizing up of this proposition would be that the Pensions Board 
act first of all as a sort of clearing house, and while all the applications come 
before them there will be a reasonably large percentage accepted and passed 
by that Board, thereby wiping them off the slate entirely, as they grant a 
pension. Assuming they only accept and grant 25 per cent of the applications 
which come forward, that would be an enormous number of cases, taking the 
Dominion as a whole. Then with the divisional or district-boards outside 
dealing with appeals from them, and also a new trial as it were, as they would 
hear evidence in addition to appeals, I think that would give the soldier the 
intimate touch with the Board and the rulings, which is one of the biggest 
questions and most necessary in order to give satisfaction; but they would be 
limited to the balance of 75 per cent of the cases. They sit in all parts of the 
Dominion and hear new evidence and act as an Appeal Board, but also act as 
an additional protection for the soldier, because they hear new evidence and get 
the story first-hand. On that point I would suggest to General Ross that all the 
representatives on the board should be permanent, provided they give satis- 
factory service and are able to do that which is required of them. For that 
reason, General Ross suggested a change in two or three years of the soldiers’ 
representative. 

I think the value of those travelling boards is that there would come a time 
in the course of perhaps a year or two,—certainly within two years,—when the 
decisions of the Boards throughout Canada under the Act would be uniform; and 
this would be a very important thing for the satisfaction of the pensioner and the 
applicant, that one man is not granted a pension on evidence on which another 
man is refused. In this way they would get their interpretation of the Act uni- 
from throughout Canada, to a very great extent, and eventually get into a position 
where there would be no question as to the entitlement of a soldier under certain 
conditions. 

As to the suggestion that by the changes you would get new views on the 
situation, I suggest that is a matter which would come from the Board or from the 


soldiers’ advisers, as suggested by Senator Griesbach; and they would find the 
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flaws in the Act as it is, and thus changes would be suggested to the House from : 
time to time. There should not be any serious changes in the decisions of the Board — 


from year to year, so that the decisions would become uniform and become what 
I would term the law for future consideration. 


I think Senator Griesbach is right in his remarks as to the cause of the ~ 


trouble up to the present time. In 1928 the thing which really surprised me 
was the fact that the soldiers’ advisers were not solicitors or lawyers. This Act 
is one of the most technical acts I ever saw; and when men come to a specialized 
thing, such as an act of this nature or the Railway Act, or various acts which 
deal with, for instance, the grain trade, lawyers specialize in them. And in order 


to prepare these cases, I thought the advisers, of course, would make a study of — 


the case for the purpose of preparing it in the proper form. But, apparently, 
my observation has been borne out by General Griesbach’s remarks as to the 
laxity of preparation. ~ 

As to the constitution of the Appeal Board, I think those travelling courts 
would become uniform, and where they differed would be corrected by the 
Supreme Court or Appeal Court at Ottawa, because that is about the only place 
‘ where a difficulty could arise, in the interpretation of the Act by the various 
Boards. 

There are a lot of details which would have to be considered very par- 
ticularly, but on the broad lines I would suggest that the value of retaining the 
Pensions Board to-day is in doing away with a great number of cases which 
would have to be heard throughout Canada if they were heard individually, and 
then would have to come up for appeal later on on account of the differences in 
the first few years. 

There is another point which I think is not clear and on which I think there 
should be some evidence. My information and understanding of it is that at 
the present time there is no right of appeal on assessment, but this Committee is 
likely to give a right of appeal on assessment. If I am right in that and there 
is none at the present time, I think there will be that right under the new amend- 
ments; and I suggest that there should be also a provision that the right of appeal 
on assessment should be exercised at certain stated intervals, and not that immedi- 
ately an appeal is over there can be a new appeal. If you take the ordinary disease 
and a man appeals on assessment on the first of January, I would think that 
in most of the cases the additional assessment that he might become entitled to 
would not materially rise in less than six months or a year, although in some 
cases, with some peculiar disease, it might do so; but there should be some way 
by which you could limit the time within which an appeal may be taken on 
assessment, and that the flnal court of appeal should be the central board, and 
that their decision would be final for all time to come. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): My suggestion was that nearly every case 
would come up on appeal. 

Mr. McPuerson: Not those which were granted. 

Mr. Ross: (Kingston City): Or on treatment—something like that. 

Mr. SpEAKMAN: ‘There is something I want to say, unless the Committee 
wants to hear Colonel Biggar first. 

The CuarrMAN: Colonel Biggar is our counsel and would perhaps sum up, 
after all the members of the Committee have been heard. 

Mr. SpeakMAN: That would be better. We have given considerable 
thought to this, but our opinions are subject to change on discussion or further 
evidence. My suggestion is that the initial application, if it is handled as it is 
now, will be subject to all the difficulties to which the present application is sub- 


ject, the lack of adequate examination, the lack of opportunity to obtain evi- : 
dence, and so on; it will be subject to all the handicaps which have lieen in exist- _ 
ence up to the present. Under this suggestion, as I understand it, all cases would : 
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go directly to the Board of Pension Commissioners, as at present, and then all 
unsatisfactory decisions would be dealt with by the Appeal Board. That is, 
where the pension was granted and the assessment was satisfactory, it would 
be settled. But you may take it for granted that the pension courts would have 
all the unsuccessful applicants coming before them. My own opinion is that the 
most essential thing is that the Board which hears the case in the first place 
should be a board in contact with the applicants and hearing the evidence. We 
want to bring a closer relationship between the Board which hears the applica- 
tion and those applying. In that way I would be inclined to favour General 
Ross’ suggestion that there should be a sufficient number of travelling or station- 
ary boards—I am not particular—but that there should be boards in the various 
districts before which every case would be heard and before which each applicant 
would appear in person, represented by proper counsel, with his case properly 
prepared, as suggested by General Griesbach. 


In order to secure uniformity, there might be an interchange of the members 
of those boards from one district to another, and have that done in regular rota- 
tion, so that uniformity of decisions on the same kind of evidence would be 
secured; and that would do away with the greater number of the grievances, and 
would provide machinery that would be, as nearly as possible, satisfactory. 


If we made it possible for each applicant for a pension in person to appear 
before the Board represented by proper counsel and bringing with them a prop- 
erly prepared case, and with the Board just as final in their findings and author- 
ity as the present board, it seems to me that would do away with dissatisfaction, 
and satisfactorily settle a far greater percentage of the cases. By an interchange 
of the members of the board from time to time, you would, in the course of one 
or two years, secure reasonable uniformity of decisions, as between one body and 
the other. 


The difficulty that I see in the proposal of the Chairman is that this pension 
court would be an appeal court from every satisfactory verdict given by the 
Pensions Board in the first place. I would rather see the appeal heard by a 
board easily accessable by every applicant who would come there with a repre- 
sentative who has properly prepared the applicant’s case, a proper counsel at- 
tached to that local board. It seems to me that in such a case we would have 
the machinery available for every man properly to present his case and to have 
a proper hearing. If we still maintain the present Board, with its present in- 
capacity caused by lack of time and opportunity, no matter how carefully the 
case is prepared, in nine cases out of ten that preparation will be thrown away, 
because it is impossible to perfectly consider a case on account of lack of time. 
That is my suggestion. One of the most essential features is that each applicant 
in the first instance would be able to appear in person, represented by counsel, 
with his case properly prepared; and the Board which settles his case would be 
able to hear the evidence and render a proper decision; with provision for appeal 
and with provision for interchange of members, I think we might consider a 
proper decision as possible. 


Mr. THorson: I think there is a good deal in what Mr. Speakman has said, 
but one of the difficulties in connection with his remarks is that there must be 
a large number of cases in which pension is granted immediately on a mere 
statement of the facts without any great necessity of intensive preparation of 
the case. What I am afraid of is, if it is required in all cases that the applicant 
should appear before the board, that there would be congestion before the board. 
I think that we ought to maintain and keep in our present machinery of Board 
of Pension Commissioners everything that is of advantage, and a great deal of 
the present machinery is beneficial and is very valuable. To the extent that it 
is beneficial to the returned soldiers and valuable in the administration of our 
pension system [ think it should be maintained. 
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With regard to all the pension applications that are granted, they are out 
of the way. They do not cause any ground of dissatisfaction. I think I can 
safely say that as being generally the case. The dissatisfaction arises out of 
the rejections. Under this new Pensions Court—call it an enlarged Board of 
Pension Commissioners or Pensions court, as you choose—the machinery will 
be there for the purpose of dealing with the rejections, and it is not a court of 
appeal. It hears those applications de novo, as though they were fresh applica- 
tions, and it is in respect of those cases that General Griesbach’s remarks would 
more particularly apply. Those are the cases that would require careful and 
intensive preparation. Those are the cases in which it is highly desirable that 
the applicant should appear before the board and should be brought into close 
contact with the board. 

The investigation into the operations and workings of the present machinery 
showed certain things. It revealed certain defects, not only of administration 
but of a judicial nature. The present pension board has built up a system of 
legal jurisprudence with which some of us do not agree. With regard to 
administrative defects, they can be cured by enlargement of the facilities that 
now exist to deal with the large volume of work that comes before the board. 
But the inquiry that was instituted revealed certain things. It revealed, in 
the first place, that the board did not consider it part of its duty to institute 
inquiries. That brought to the attention of many of us the necessity of such 
an inquiry being instituted in doubtful cases, and there the value of careful, 
intensive preparation of the case is obvious. The inquiry also brought out 
the fact that the board did not perhaps give that weight to medical opinion 
that it might have given in many cases, particularly when that medical opinion 
was contradicted by the documents of the returned soldier. For instance, where 
a practitioner gives a medical opinion and there is nothing on the man’s docu- 
ment, the rule, I take it, is that the documents prevail. The physician is not 
asked to state, as a general rule, upon what grounds he bases his opinion, and 
the difficulty in many of the cases of complaint centres around that practice of 
the board which is judicial in its nature rather than purely administrative. 

If we had some new machinery to deal with rejections we would be con- 
fining our efforts to the present sources of grievance and complaint. We would, 
in that new machinery, arrange for adequate preparation of cases, and the 
bringing of the applicant close to the new machinery. The examination, medical 
opinion, and the ground upon which it is based, and examination and, if neces- 
sary, cross-examination of the comrades of the applicant with regard to his 
condition in France are, I think, very necessary pieces of evidence, in view of 
the appalling lack of medical documents in regard to his service in France. This 
new machinery would deal with all of that. That new judicial machinery 
would evolve a system of jurisprudence which would be open and known to 
the persons who are practising before that court, and we would then be in a 
position to correct such errors as we thought were errors in the years to come. 
We would know exactly what line the new court takes, and we would be in a 
position to correct it. 

I do not regard this new Pensions Court as an appeal court at all. I do 
not think that was your intention, Mr. Chairman, to constitute it as an appeal 
court. It is the court of first instance, in respect of those pension applications 
which are not admitted, and the court will deal with those de novo, hearing 
all the evidence, reviewing all the evidence, having the men before the court 
adequately and properly represented. 

With regard to the question of appeals and the question of assessment, 
I am not in favour of appeals generally in regard to assessment, and I make 
that ‘statement because I think that if we give an appeal in all cases of assess- 
ment we would certainly be swamping the new machinery that we set up and 
impede its usefulness. I think, as a general rule, there is satisfaction with 
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the assessment, and if there is any real bona fide complaint with regard to 
asssessment there is now existing machinery whereby that can be remedied, 
because we can go to the Board of Pension Commissioners, present our case 
for a review of assessment, ask for a new board, and if there is a bona fide case 
that new board will be constituted. I would rather rely on that for the time 
being at any rate, rather than open up the whole field of assessment appeals. 


Mr. McGisspon: You would not have a periodical review? 


Mr. THorson: It might be advisable to provide for a periodical review; 
it might be advisable to make some provision along that line. I think possibly 
there might be an appeal with regard to certain kinds of assessment, for 
example, with regard to the extent of pre-enlistment disability. I am merely 
citing that as one of the instances in which there might possibly be an appeal 
on assessment, but I am not in favour of a general appeal on assessment. 

I can see a good deal of merit in keeping the present machinery that we 
have in so far as that machinery is useful, but I think it is admitted that it is 
not adequate to deal with the problems that exist, and I should like to see this 
new system established in some way or other, one that would travel or be 
located in districts. That would bring the soldier in close touch with the court 
that judges his claim, but I think that that is necessary only in the case of 
the rejections. In so far as the board grants pensions now that field is satis- 
factory and not open to very serious grievance and complaint. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Mr. Thorson, I think the great criticism we found 
was that this board as at present constituted was overworked. How would 
you relieve it? 


Mr. THorson: I think it is probably essential that we increase the present 
facilities of the Board of Pension Commissioners. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): My question is how are you going to relieve the 
situation. You are letting all cases in, and, as I say, at the present time they 
are overworked. That is the criticism I find. 


Mr. McPuHerson: Would not that be overcome by starting on this basis, 
that any application which had been referred to the board and refused to date 
should be immediately subject to hearing by the new board on request, so that 
the pension board would not have to go into that at all. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): That would relieve it a little, but to give satisfac- 
tion to a man you have got to give him an appeal on everything that is there. 
My idea is that you are not lessening the work of the central board. 


The CuarrmMan: Oh, yes, Colonel Thompson points out to me that if all 
doubtful cases were immediately passed out of the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners, that would relieve them enormously. 


Mr. Ross (Kingstcn): How do we know they are doubtful? 


The CHARMAN: I mean all the cases they consider doubtful. Take the 
cases that they consider they can grant right away, they will grant them, and 
the doubtful cases they would pass on to someone else. It would be purely 
administrative. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): With the central board operating here, and passing 
on assessment, entitlement, and so on, and with your travelling board operating, 
you will find that in certain areas they will find cases of men who will say, well, 

_I was entitled by the Board of Pension Commissioners, and disentitled by the 
other. My idea was to get rid of all that, and to have every case come before 
the travelling board. 


Mr. Gersriaw: At the present time, and for the past year or so, there have 
been about a thousand new cases coming into the board every month for pen- 
sion. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Two thcusand. 


Mr. Gursuaw: Well, suppose that these are to be assigned to three courts, 


The Cuarrman: Eighteen hundred was the number, I think. 


Mr. GersHaw: As I say, if these are to be assigned to three courts, that 
would mean about six hundred cases per month for each court. Suppose they 
sit for twenty days in a month, that would mean thirty cases a day which they 
would have to decide. Now, the question occurs to me, is not that a greater 
number than they should be asked to consider. 


The CuHairMAN: It is better than one hundred a day now. That is the 
only thing we can see in favour of it. 


Mr. GersHaw: Doubtless a great number of routine cases could be 
eliminated, which would leave more time for the board to consider the remain- 
ing cases. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): The evidence has shown that the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners is overworked, and that is something that must be taken 
into consideration. So far as the suggestions are concerned personally I would 
favour calling them boards. There is a great deal of difference between a board 
and a court. For instance, the decision by a board is never final. The man 
who has an application before a board may get a decision that does not suit 
him, and he can go to any member of that board and say, “You made a mistake, 
you did not consider so and so,” and he would be heard. But I cannot imagine 
a man going to a judge and saying, “Well, old man, I think you have made 
a mistake,” and the judge saying, ‘You are right, we will reconsider this case 
and give you pension.” The word “board” is much preferable to the word 
“court,” and I would say that four separate boards with equal jurisdiction 
would be eminently satisfactory. The application should go to the district 
court in which the applicant lives, in the first instance, and not come here to 
this central board and be dealt with by it, and then go out to the district board 
by way of appeal. I think the work should be centralized in the four different 
districts, and the decisions of those district boards should be absolute. 


The CuHamrMan: Would it be your idea that those boards should hear the 
case de novo? 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): An appeal board hearing de novo, if the applicant 
chooses. He can give his record, and, if he wishes, he may be represented 
there. And, further than that, I would give that appeal court power which 
the present appeal court has not got. I would give them power to award pen- 
sion and say how much the pension should be. To-day the appeal court cannot 
do anything of the kind. I believe you cannot get a final decision from the 
appeal court at the present time, saying your man’s disability is such a percent- 
age and he should get so much per month. As I say, I would give the appeal 
court power such as real appeal courts have. I doubt if there would be very 
‘many loose applications for pension if we had better equipment and better 
qualified legal advisers for the applicants, because I think most advisers would 
take a shot at the case anyway, whether it was a strong case or a weak case. 


Hon, Dr. Manion: If not, the men would not be satisfied. 
The CuarrmMan: We would be back at the same trouble. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): I think General Griesbach and others are right when 
they say the soldiers’ advisers have not been efficient counsel. I have had 
considerable experience myself, largely, I suppose, because I happen to be a 
member of parliament. Applicants come to me and say, “I should have been 
entitled to pension,” and I would say, “Take it to the soldiers’ advisers,” and 
they would say, “Well, I have taken it to the soldiers’ adviser, he has taken 
it to the Board of Pension Commissioners and the appeal court and he is through. 
Now what can you do for me?” In a number of cases I have discussed the 
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‘ man’s application, and have found a lot of valuable evidence that has never 


been presented at all, and I have put it up to the appeal board, and pension 


_ has been granted. It does seem astonishing that there are so many cases called 
_ new coming on each month. Surely pretty nearly all the applications for pen- 
_ gion must have been made by now, because the war has been over for ten years 


and more, and a man is not going to wait for ten years before applying for 
pension. I am inclined to think that that should be a matter presented by the 
government, it is a government responsibility, and the work this committee is 
doing now is the work of the government. We should not be asked to sit as 
a committee of private members to do the work of the department, that should 
be the work of the minister of the department. He should do that work and 
bring in his recommendations. However, we are here charged with that duty 
now, and we are trying to do the best we can. We agree that there should be 
four district pension boards, and a permanent appeal court established with 
power to act. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): In this suggestion “the court may, at its dis- 
cretion’ refer the evidence to the Board of Pension Commissioners; is that 
not sending the man around in a circle again when you suggest that is one 
of the duties of the appeal board in dealing with the case. 


The Carman: I will drop that; that is dropped. That is part of the 
general scheme. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I want the decision of the board final, subject to 
appeal. 


The Cuarrman: It is part of the general scheme, but I could explain that, 
I think. I am more or less in the position of having to defend my memoran- 
dum, but I want to say that I am not wedded to the whole or any portion 


of it. I am very glad indeed that at least the principle involved, I may say, 


has been largely accepted by the members of this committee. Let us deal 
with the objection raised by General Ross in his suggestion. My thought 
in proposing this, was to divorce entirely or in so far as I could, the judicial side 
from the administrative side. 1 always had in mind the giving of the benefit 
of the doubt or some kind of benefit of the doubt, to the soldier, and I cannot 
conceive in my own mind, of the man who prepares the evidence, who collects 
the evidence, being able to give a judicial decision and to apply any reasonable 
doubt. The Pension Board, as it is at present constituted, and as these pen- 
sion boards will be constituted when they are separated under General Ross’s 
scheme, will be the people who prepare the evidence; the evidence is not put 
before them. The case will begin by the soldier writing to this sectional pen- 
sion board, and it will say “ produce your doctor’s certificate.” That pension 
board will have to be staffed with medical officers, the same as the board im 
Ottawa is staffed. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: I do not think the proposal was to cut out your 
idea of the soldier representatives at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh no, it is not that. The routine procedure, as it is 
at present, is that the applicant writes to the Pension Board, and the Board 
will first ask him to produce his medical certificate as to his condition. There 
ig a great deal of correspondence exchanged between the Board and the man, 
and at a certain period the Board will say “we have enough correspondence and 
enough evidence before us, we will now give a decision.” This, instead of one 
centralized board at Ottawa, will, under General Ross’s suggestion, be divided 
up into the four corners of the country. I am assuming that the separate boards 
will have the powers and jurisdiction which I propose to give to them, viz.; 
that of the benefit of the doubt when the case is fixed for hearing. I suppose 
at a certain date they will fix this case for hearing so that the inan may be 
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represented at that hearing. He is not going to walk in to the Board and : 


say “I want a pension.” If he does, the Board will require his case to be 
properly prepared, and I think it is right for me to say that nine out of ten 


times the man is not fit to prepare his case. His case will have to be prepared — , 


and a date will have to be fixed for the hearing. The Boards will have to 


hold a hearing at certain dates. Now my objection mainly is that the people © 


who hold these hearings, will have seen all the evidence in connection with 
that case, and will have become prejudiced in their own minds. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: The Board will have seen the evidence before it comes 
up for hearing? 


The CuHatrMAn: The Pension Board, as instituted under General Ross’s 
suggestion, will prepare the evidence for the hearing before that board, do I 
make myself clear? 

Mr. MacLaren: No, it is not clear to me. 

The CuarrmMAn: I will go over it again. The applicant from New Bruns- 
wick will write in under General Ross’s suggestion to the Board at St. John, 
and this board will ask him to produce his medical certificate, and to give all 
his evidence in writing, because he cannot walk in and do that. If he just 
walks in and says “I want a pension,” the Board undoubtedly will send him 
back to prepare his evidence, or send him to some one to prepare his evidence 
for him— 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): He might walk in to the clerk of the Commission. 

Mr. ApsHEap: ‘The soldier adviser will prepare his case; why should the 
Pension Board prepare his case before it comes before them? 


The CuairMAN: You will have someone, you may call him clerk or what- 
ever you like, who will receive all the documents in connection with the case. 


Mr. McGisson: When an application comes in, would not that pension 
board refer it to their medical man? The Board should have their own officers 
who will examine all the evidence, and then make a report, presumably, that 
never ‘comes before the Board before the case comes up for hearing. 


The CHaiRMAN: ‘That evidence comes before them before the case comes 
up for hearing. 


Mr. McGrisson: They do not know anything about it until the whole file 
comes up for hearing. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have the position that the Board will have the opinion 
of their own employee presented to it. 


Mr. McGisson: But not before they hear the case. 


The CuatrMAN: Even before they hear the case, it is their own employee, 
and I am rather disinclined to give the benefit of the doubt to people who are 
in the position of having anything to do with the judicial element in the case. 
What I had prominently in my mind is the same as where you have a judge 
who hears all the evidence submitted by one side and then the other. As it 
is in this case, all the evidence is presented, but the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners are in the position of having refused the pension and they have their 
representatives present to justify their position. On the other side, you have 
the returned soldier’s friend, or the person chosen by him, or a man specially 
selected to plead the case. The judge, or judges, then are able to sit and after 
having weighed all the evidence, give the ‘benefit of reasonable doubt. I say 
they cannot do that if they are in the position of having acted in an admini- 
strative way on the case. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: I want to ask this question, with a view to clearing 
this up. How, by your suggestion, leaving the Board of Pension Commissioners, 
as you say in Clause 1, as at present constituted to continue to exercise its 
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functions and jurisdictions; in other words, how, by leaving the Board of Pension 
Commissioners as they are, how are you going to save time, considering the 
number of cases with which they are inundated at the present time? 

The CHatrman: In the first place, 25 per cent would be granted offhand; 
that is done now. I would go further, I would revise my own memorandum 
to this extent, that I would have the Board of Pension Commissioners here 
in Ottawa, if they say this case is a doubtful one, send it along to the Appeal 
Board. The same would apply with a western case, or an eastern case. It 
could be sent along to this board, but I think you will find an argument in favour 
of giving these courts administrative power in awarding pensions, but you 
will find it will be practically impossible if you have four separate pension 
administrative bodies. That is from the standpoint of their own administration. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: They are administering the law throughout this 
country. 

The CHairmMan: We are administering the law throughout the country, 
but I am going to say that administrative and judicial functions must be so 
far as possible, separated. The country is large, and the administrative duties 
requiring the investigation of these cases, are heavy, and must be so if the Board 
has all those people reporting to it. I should imagine at the present time, that 
the work of the Board to the extent of 50 per cent must be in controlling their 
doctors and looking after the different phases of activities in connection with 
pensions, which duties are not judicial. It was the idea of splitting this judicial 
from the administrative, that I had in mind. It would be the Board’s admini- 
strative duty if it is a cut and dried case, to give the pension, but if it is not 
a cut and dried case, send it up to the Board if you like, but in any event, 
centralize it all under one head, you will have to do that. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: We agreed to that. 

Mr. McGisson: I do not see where that is going to eliminate any work; 
they will have to read the file before they will be able to decide whether it is a 
debatable case. It is going to take the same time, and I cannot see where you 
are going to eliminate the burden of your work. 

The Cuatrman: There will be less work because the case which is granted 
will cause no criticism. 

Mr. McGrsson: They cannot grant or refuse until they see the case. 

The. CuatrMan: But they do grant cases and refuse cases. 

Mr. McGrszson: I am speaking of the question of relieving the Board of 
its work; they have to review the case, and then either give a decision for the 
man or reject it. 

The CHarrman: I would be prepared to add two more men in Ottawa. 

Mr. MacLaren: Two more courts? 

The Cuarrman: No. Two more men to the Board, but I still believe this 
administrative work has to be centralized, and it must be centralized at Ottawa. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: As far as centralizing the work in Ottawa is concerned, 
the administrative work, paying the cheques and so on, that can be done here. 

The CuHarrman: We give a pension in a clear-cut and dried case and the 
paying is done by the 8.C.R. 

Mr. Instey: Would not your scheme relieve them of a lot of work in the 
way of hearing doubtful cases? 


The CHatrMAn: Undoubtedly. 
Mr. Iusuey: These cases are brought up time after time. 


The CuHarrMan: Yes. I do not care whether you call them courts or boards, 
I have this in mind, that the people of this country have confidence in our 
courts, and I would like to give all possible formality to them. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston): Then this is an appeal court? 


The CuairmMan: No, this is not an appeal court, the hearing is de novo. 
The man comes with all his witnesses, and the whole case is reviewed. It is 
not an appeal court, it is a complete new hearing, because in an appeal court 
they only hear evidence that is already given. 

Sir Euerne Fiser: It is a re-trial. 


The Cuarrman: It is a court for the re-hearing of the doubtful cases before 
the commissioners, and the 8.C.R. 


Mr. McGrsson: Should those not go to the appeal court? 


The CuarrmMan: No, because it is impossible in a court of appeal, you would 
not be able to have all the evidence heard absolutely anew. In an appeal 
court they would not see the witnesses, and if it was carried on in that way, 
the man would not believe he was getting an appeal. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): But you would be doing the work over twice, in a 
large number of cases. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): That is the same with our courts; the case from the 
magistrate goes to the county judge, where it is a trial de novo, and at the 
same time it is a court of appeal. 

The CHairMaAn: That may be true, but I would not call ita court of appeal, 
I would call it a court of first instance, to deal with doubtful cases that come 
before the Pension Board. My principle thought in this court is to give the 
right to somebody to exercise the doctrine of reasonable doubt, and I am afraid 
it can’t be done if the duties are at the same time administrative and judicial. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: But there is an Appeal Board in the suggestion of Mr. 
Ross, to whom they can appeal the same as your suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not like to have every case go to the Appeal 
Board, de novo. I want to revise my memorandum by limiting appeals. I 
would limit the right to appeals very strictly to exceptional cases, and then only 
as to the interpretation of the law, or the obtaining of the right to appeal from 
the appeal court. Mr. Black’s suggestion is that we are simply spreading them 
all out and then bringing them back through the neck of a bottle. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): No, you don’t spread them out, they are already 
spread. 

The CHatrMAN: Every one will come to the central board and you will 
have your machinery clogged. 

Mr. Buacx (Yukon): They will not all come back, there will be some 
favourable decisions. 

The CHairMAN: But even in the case of favourable decisions, there will be 
appeals from assessment. 

Mr. McGrppon: You are creating another court. 

The Cuatrman: No, I am not even going to go that far; I will accept 
Mr. Thorson’s suggestion and say that automatically, when the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners find that a case is doubtful, and about to be rejected, they 
will send that case on to the courts. It may be a western pension board if you 
like, it does not make any difference to me, but send it on to that particular place 
because I do want.all the administration centralized somewhere. 

Mr. Manion: The only ones the Ottawa board deal with would be the 
successful ones. 

The CHatrman: The successful ones, the cut and dried cases. 

Mr. MacLaren: They would have to look at them all. 

The Cuatrman: Well, you have to collect them in a central place. 


Mr. TxHorson: All the rejected cases will be submitted to this court for 
reinvestigation and rehearing. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston): There are still certain things in regard to the 
proposals that I cannot think would be fair. You are going to bring all your 
cases to the Board of Pension Commissioners and they again will have all the 
information and all kinds of things accumulated. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: And three minutes to do the work. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): And you will say to the man if you are not satis- 
fied, “ come down to this pension | court, but we, as a Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, are going to fight you.” That is not going to give you any satisfac- 
tion. Further, you cannot say what right the Board of Pension Commissioners 
has to come into court and fight the case. 


The CuatrMaANn: To protect the public treasury. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Under your proposed scheme, as I understand 
it, the Board of Pension Commissioners in Ottawa would not be fighting a case 
in Vancouver. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): That is my interpretation. They would go there 
to defend their decision. 


The CHarrMAN: I could not give the benefit of the doubt unless both 
sides are represented. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): If the Board of Pension Commissioners want to 
defend their decision, the suggestion is that their representatives come down to 
this court. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I do not understand it in that way. 


The CuatrMan: Undoubtedly, if I am going to give the benefit of the 
doubt, I must see that the public treasury is to be protected by some submission 
being made on behalf of the Board. I would go that far. I do not want to 
give the benefit of the doubt without a corresponding check; I do not think 
it is a fair thing to the public. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston City): I am going to get away from that, but before 
I pass away from it, there is this much to be said, there is just as much dis- 
satisfaction to-day after the Board has given its decision on entitlement or on 
assessment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite. 


Mr. Ross’ (Kingston): And I am prepared now to open up an appeal 
on assessments. Therefore nearly all the cases that they have decided 
as eligible will be heard on assessment. You cannot get away from 
that. This appeal on assessment then will come down, and you wipe 
out a great many of the cases which you say now have been settled. I do not 
see that. I am quite prepared to-day to give the man the right of appeal. And 
I find too that there is just as much justice on the appeal on assessment 
that has been cut out; but I am prepared, for one, to give that right of appeal. 
T think still that the ‘separate pension boards will be the simpler and easier 
way. As I say, this is my opinion, and it is going to mean quite a little in 
other meetings when we come to discuss it. After all, I am prepared to accept 
what is the best, and to give the man the square deal right down the line; but 
I cannot just see how you are going to relieve this court of its original function 
and jurisdiction. 

The CuHarrMan: Would you let Colonel Biggar make a suggestion? 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I do not know how much Colonel Biggar knows 
about it. He will be our counsel to draft this, after we decide what we want. I 
would rather take Colonel Thompson’s opinion. But after the cases which we 
are talking of to-day have been settled, there will still be the appeal. 


The CHarRMAN:; I do not see much between us except the matter of admin- 
istration. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston): I am trying to get into the spirit of the man who 
has a case, and he has got the board with the secret précis and all that before 
him, and that is going to be an opinion already given on his case. I think that 
every member of this Committee wants to get away from that. 


The CuarrMan: Will not the Pensions Board out in Victoria have taken 
the opinion of its medical adviser with his secret précis also? 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes, and that is why I want the complete board. 
After all, if you do this, and give this authority, you will have to come back 
again and say that after all the simple statement of the case at the trial and 
then the appeal is the correct thing. 


The CHarrMAN: You would like to hear Colonel Thompson on that? 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Before we hear Colonel Thompson, there is a 
point I should like to bring up. If General Ross’ opinion is that all the cases 
arising in the district go to these courts in the first place, I agree that the em- 
ployees will prepare them, and I do not see how they can avoid being prejudiced 
for or against the application before the man comes before them. The reason 
why as many cases as possible should be disposed of here, before they go out to 
those courts, would be, I would point out, that a board at Winnipeg, administer- 
ing from the lakes to the mountains, has a tremendous territory to cover, and if 
they can get even 25 per cent of the cases disposed of at Ottawa, before going 
west, they will save a tremendous amount of travel. There are probably fifty 
judicial districts— 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Pardon me. But would not the local boards that 
General Ross suggests settle the cases without travelling, because they would 
only have one-quarter of the number of cases to consider and deal with? Ifa 
Board at Winnipeg has a tremendous distance to travel, the Board at Ottawa 
has to do more. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is possible they would settle 25 per cent, but 
in doing that they a be going over and deliberating on and getting an idea 
in their minds about the other 75 per cent, which I would rather keep them 
away from altogether. So that if the Board at Ottawa could reasonably settle 
25 per cent, it would lighten the work of the board at Winnipeg. There would 
inevitably grow up a tendency to do less and less travelling and settle cases in 
the office. To my mind the benefit of this new scheme would be that the applicant 
would be able to come before the Board and they would be able to settle the 
case without opinions previously formed, and would be pretty much in the posi- 
tion of the court of King’s Bench; and it would mean that after a while there 
would not be work enough. I think the time would come when there would be 
fewer sittings. 

In the meantime, if there are fifty judicial districts to visit, I think if they 
were to visit these districts on an average of twice a year they would be ex- 
tremely busy; and if as many cases as possible could be settled, it would leave 
them more time for the cases which would come before them. If they do not 
settle them beforehand but make a brand new start in the court, and do not 
settle them in the administrative offices, which I admit they might do in many 
cases, they will spend much of their time travelling. That is a strong point, 
coupled with the point raised by General Griesbach as to the complete prepara- 
tion of the cases. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Even if you had a legal adviser, would you satisfy 
the man who is refused or who is told that there was nothing in his case? 

The CuHarrman: No. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): No, but I think if a high class legal adviser, who 
is known to be one of the best men in that district, with an adequate staff, 
prepared the cases for them, these applicants are reasonable, intelligent men, 
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and knowing the reputation of the man and seeing his application to their interest, 
they would be much more likely to be satisfied than is the man who writes me 
to-day saying, ‘“My application was rejected. I gave it to so-and-so, a soldiers’ 
adviser, and he told me that the case would come up at a certain time, and I 
have waited, and I now find that the case has not come up at all”. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): If you had, in the first instance, the appearance of 
the man before the Board, do you not think it would cut out 90 per cent of the 
dissatisfaction? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes, but there are 25 per cent of the cases— 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Do not, think , of that 25 per cent;,that number 
would be entitled along with the assessment. 


Mr. McGippon: May I ask Colonel Thompson a question? It has been 
stated by the Chairman that you are prejudiced when a case comes before you, 
having collected the evidence. What I should like to know is this: when an 
application comes in, do you not send that to your medical advisers, and does 
not your staff prepare all your cases for you? 


Colone! THompson: Yes. 


Mr. McGrsson: When you sit down as a board of two or three, there is 
no prejudice in your minds in regard to that case? 


Colonel THompson: No, not the slightest. Nor, where we have refused 
the pension and additional evidence is put in, we are not prejudiced. Of course 
we know there is that formal decision there against the man, but we are not 
prejudiced on the ground that he brings it up again. 


Mr. McGrsson: I may have expressed myself badly, and I would apolo- 
gize for the use of the word “ prejudiced.” 


Colonel THompson: I have nothing of a constructive nature to offer at the 
moment. But what I am going to say, I want to show you, in regard to any 
observations made by the members, that it is a matter of absolute indifference 
to the Pensions Board and to myself personally as to which, if any, or all the 
suggestions are adopted. General Griesbach put his hand on one of the weakest 
points and one of the causes of the greatest number of rejections, namely, the 


- improper preparations of the cases; in many instances the preparation is abso- 


lutely negligible; in others, the soldiers’ advisers consider that volume is equal 
to quality. I can only suppose that is due to lack of proper qualifications in 
any soldiers’ adviser who would put in a volume of evidence, as against putting 
in quality; simply by reiteration of the same thing they seem to think that en- 
titles to pension, although the evidence submitted may be far wide of the mark. 

Now, on this question of assessment, as I say, it is immaterial to the Board 
whether appeal courts are given the right to consider assessment; but I merely 
point out this, that at the present moment there are between 20,000 and 25,000 
examinations made a year and assessments made thereon, none of which are 
seen by the Board; and in more than 99 per cent of the cases it would be idle 
for them to come before the Board, because they deal with diseases, and I, 
personally, am not in a position to judge of the disabling condition as described 
in a certain heart condition. 

In spite of what General Ross has said, I cannot agree with him that there 
is any degree of dissatisfaction with the assessments. We have very few protests 
with regard to assessments, as a matter of fact; and generally speaking, when- 
ever the Board has been able to travel, those are the cases which they see and 
that is the vast majority of the cases that they see, namely on the question as to 
whether or not the man is getting the proper amount; and generally speaking, 
when the Commissioners have seen the men are satisfied, having seen what they 
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consider the head man in the thing, as against having seen merely the medical 
adviser or medical examiner. There are very few cases of what I would call 
resulting dissatisfaction with assessments. 

The appeal court, in addition to what we have, will have an additional 
potential 25,000 appeals every year, because I think a man would be a silly fool 
if he did not appeal every time he was examined and assessed. There is not 
the slightest chance of his ever losing anything, and he might stand to gain 
something. And if I were a soldier’s friend or a veterans’ organization, I would 
advise the men to appeal every single case after examination. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): If he has not been seen? 


Colonel THompson: Whether he has been seen or not, I would advise him 
to appeal. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): He would always stand a chance of having his 
assessment cut down. 


Colonel THompson: Not the slightest chance. When I speak of soldiers’ 
organizations, I mean the organization dealing with soldiers’ affairs. The Pensions 
Board deal with matters in the first instance and have to give a decision without 
seeing the man. It is physically impossible for the Board to see the man, as it isim- 
possible for them to travel except on the average of twice a year to each district; 
and that could not be done until Dr. Kee, the Chief Medical Advisor, was made 
an Acting Commissioner without pay. The Statute requires a quorum of the 
Board to act on all decisions, and when the other two Commissioners go into 
the outlying districts to see those who are dissatisfied, Dr. Kee and I carry 
on alone, and that is only possible through Dr. Kee being a Pension Com- 
missioner. So that it is quite impossible for the Board to travel extensively. 
On the other hand, when we give a decision without seeing the man and being 
able to tell him face to face wherein the weakness of his case lies, and then the 
Federal Appeal Board go and see the man and give a decision on the evidence 
which is before us, but without the power to take additional evidence in court 
when the man or his counsel is present. That is the weakness of the situation; 
and whatever court or whatever new arrangement you make, the people who 
give the first decision against the man should be the board or the court that 
sees him. 


Mr. Hepsurn: That is right. 


Colonel THompson: Now with regard to these local courts; this question 
is not as simple as appears on the face of it. There are all sorts of difficulties 
which do not appear at first sight. For instance, you give a man the right to 
appeal with regard to a heart condition. You send the file out to the court. 
Probably that man already has entitlement with regard to amputation, or 
possibly from a gunshot wound with suppuration, and possibly that sup- 
puration has set up a heart condition; and.the file goes out to the court, 
wherever it may be held, but all the time there is work to be done here, 
not by the Pensions Board but by the Pension and Health Department 
who look after all the administration work in connection with the payment of 
the cheques, bringing an extra child on for pension, in respect to whom the man 
is already entitled to an allowance; or there are children dying; and there 
are men getting married and there are wives dying; and there are allowances 
in a number of instances for dependent parents, and one parent dies, and the 
pension has to be reduced or revised, and so on. And all this time the file is 
out in the field. 

Now, unless there is some method of reducing the number of appeals, I 
quite agree with the member of your Committee—I forget who it was—who 
said that you were going to swamp the new administration and they would not 
be able to carry on. If there could be some method of separation prior to the 
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files going out, it would simplify matters immensely. The files, in the first 
instance, are prepared by the Board, and somebody must prepare them; they 
cannot be prepared outside, because in a large number of cases the man is 
already on pension. In a large number of cases he is not only on pension but 
it is a question of reconsideration over and over again. Unless you have some 
process of elimination, you are going to clog the administration, and my 
opinion would be that the Pensions Board or somebody here—I do not care 
what you call him—can make a proper elimination. 

There are cases which are perfectly clear, which would never be put up 
to the Board, in my opinion, if you had a soldiers’ friend properly qualified. 
Then there are numbers of cases, probably nearly 25 per cent of all the cases 
which come before us, which would be admitted at once. A large number, I 
do not know how many, probably another 25 per cent, would never be allowed 
to come before the Board by a properly qualified practitioner, who would say 
to those applicants, “You have not got any show.” At the present time, I 
think it would be worth the soldiers’ adviser’s life, I mean his position, if he 
were to say to a man, “You haven’t a chance, and I will not put it before the 
Board.” And yet our machinery is clogged down here by such cases coming 
before the Board, where there is not the faintest possibility of the application 
being granted. Then there are cases coming before the Board, and I cannot 
see why these cases should go to the outside district courts, where a man is on 
pension for tuberculosis; the file shows that he is married, that he was 
married prior to the incurring of his disability; and the man dies of tuber- 
culosis, and it is as clear as a pikestaff that that woman is entitled to a pen- 
sion, if she was supported by him, and yet the file would have to go outside 
for the determination of whether that woman is or is not entitled to pension. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Do you consider that your Board has time to deal 
with all these cases? You would be dealing with them all under your proposi- 
tion. 


Colonel THomrpson: No. As General Griesbach has suggested, with a 
properly qualified practitioner to advise the applicant whether he has a case 
or not, matters would proceed more smoothly. 


The CuHarrMan: You can rule out the fact that he would refuse to put 
his case up. I do not mind the rest of it. 


Mr. THorson: I should like to ask a question of Colonel Thompson. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): It is now one o’clock, Mr. Chairman, and there are 
a number of other questions yet to be asked, so that we will have to postpone 
the completion of Colonel Thompson’s statement. Could you bring to us, 
Colonel Thompson, the number of appeals or protests against assessment, 
because my experience is that 50 per cent of the cases deal with assessments? 


Colonel THomrson: I would say that it would be a fraction of one per 
cent who protest. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I think I can show you one per cent on my own 
file. 


The CHAIRMAN: One o’clock, gentlemen. 


The Committee adjourned until four o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at four o’clock. 


The Cuarrman: At the adjournment we were discussing certain matters 
with Colonel Thompson. Colonel Thompson, you were explaining the effect 
of these proposals. 

Colonel THomrson: I wish again, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, to say that the pension board personally have not the slightest 
objection whatever to any machinery that may be set up by parliament, and 
my observations are directed not towards what may happen to the pension 
board, or its authority, or to its standing in the future, but merely to point out 
the difficulties which are going to arise in connection with any machinery that 
you may set up. 

Mr. McPherson referred to the large number of cases which the board 
has to deal with in connection with reconsideration. That is very true, and 
that, in a large measure, is due to the improper manner in which eases are 
presented to the Board from outside. Letter after letter will come in reiterating 
the same set of circumstances. The board will consider those letters. It gives 
its decision. Another letter will come in to the same effect. Sometimes as 
many as six and eight reconsiderations are given, all because the case is not 
properly prepared in the first instance. I think if properly qualified men were 
appointed to look after those cases, as General Griesbach suggested, there 
would be a great diminution in the number of reconsiderations given by the 
board and brought to their attention, which necessarily take up a great deal 
of time, because every time reconsideration is given all the previous evidence 
has to be referred to. 

Senator GriesBAcH: Will you say at that point that if cases were properly 
prepared the number of pensions that you would give would probably be 
increased. 

Colonel THomeson: JI cannot say what proportion. 

Senator GrirspacH: But there would be an increase in the number of 
pensions. : 

Colonel THomrson: I would say yes, undoubtedly. 


Senator GriesBacH: A number of pensions that are now refused would 
be granted. 


Colonel THompson: Yes, I was coming to that a little later. Apart 
altogether from any interference—and when I say interference, I do not mean 
objectionable interference; perhaps a better word to use would be intervention 
on the part of the soldier’s adviser. Now, the proposition is to set up a station- 
ary outside court, cr courts. What I mean by stationary courts are those which 
will not be based on Ottawa, but will be based on the various districts such 
as the Maritime Provinces; Ontario, possibly Quebec, and the Western Provinces. 
That is the outline of the proposition. 

The Cuairman: Which propositions are you discussing? 

Colonel THompson: Outside courts. 

The CuarrMan: The courts, and not the division of Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 

Colonel THompson: Stationary outside courts. 

The Cuarrman: Why do you call them stationary? 

Colonel THompson: Because they are not based on Ottawa. 

The Cuairnman: But they will travel. 
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Colonel THompson: They will travel in the area allotted to their juris- 
diction. With regard to that, I offer the following observation, namely, the 
absolute necessity of the files being in Ottawa. At the present time we are 
continually receiving telegrams from the medical examiners out in the districts, 
asking that a decision be given immediately as to entitlement in some urgent 
case, such as treatment or operation for gastric ulcer, hemorrhage, or appendi- 
citis, or treatment or operation in respect, perhaps, to amputations or some 
other condition such as nephritis and so on. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Why should there be such a hurry for entitlement in 
a case like that? 


Colonel Tuompson: In regard to the haste for decision on entitlement, 
the man will not be admitted to hospital unless entitlement is granted. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Oh, that is not right; he is never refused hospital. 

General GrirspAcH: At government expense. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: At government expense, that is a different matter. 

Colonel THompson: At government expense, that is what I am referring 
to, when I am talking about admission to hospital, by the Department of Health. 
They will only admit him after entitlement has been given. If the files are 
out in the district, and if application is made, the Board, or whatever authority 
is at Ottawa dealing with pensions, could not possibly give any decision on 
entitlement. 

Mr. MacLaren: Does the Appeal Board take the file? 

Colonel THompson: No, I was going to come to that, a little later. They 
do not. JI will deal with that later. Apart from that particular matter of 
urgency, I might say that I made a few notes during the luncheon hour of 
matters with respect to which it is absolutely essential that either the Board, 
or whoever carries on the work of the Beard and the Department of Health, 
must have the files here in Ottawa. The following are the matters which have 
to be given consideration, and which affect either the issue of the pension cheque 
or affect its increase or decrease. I will give them in the following order:— 

Pensioners dying of a pensionable condition—immediate question of entitle- 
ment for their children and widows. 

Children dying and a change in the amount of the pension cheque is 
necessary. 

Children born and additional pension is due the man. There is an addition 
to the pension cheque, and it is increased. 

Children maturing by reaching the statutory age limit. A reduction in 
the amount of the pension cheque is necessary. 

Application for pension for a child beyond the statutory age limit. 

The checking over by the Department of the life certificates to the effect 
that the pensioner is alive, that he is supporting his wife, that his children are 
alive and being supported. 

Application by a wife separated from her husband by apportionment of 
pension moneys. 

Application for allowances by the pensioner on behalf of his parents— 
reduction in the amount of the monthly cheque because the pensioner’s parent 


has died. 


Application for allowance for a person acting as housekeeper other than the 
man’s child. 

Application for a man’s child as housekeeper. 

Application for continuation of a child through disabling condition prior 
to the age of twenty-one. 

Application for pension other than the condition under which he is now 
pensioned. 
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Application for clothing allowance. 

Application for inability to wear an artificial limb or prosthetic appliance. 

Application for -pension for child given in adoption. 

Case where a man is on pension by the Board but is put on diagnosis for 
another condition which may be related to his service. The pension stops and 
the Department requires the file. ‘The case where a man on pension is hospital- 
ized for this condition, while his appeal is pending for another condition. The 
pension stops and the Department requires his file in respect of allowances. 

Application by wife for increased apportionment of pension. 

Suspension of pension of a man who has been sentenced to prison. 

Application by the wife of a man who has been sentenced to prison, that the 
pension be continued during the term of imprisonment. 

Application for pension by a man sentenced to prison for reinstatement of 
his pension after discharge from prison. 

Application by a man who has been sentenced to prison that his pension be 
continued because he has appealed from the sentence of imprisonment. 

Administration of mental cases. 

In addition to these, there are the dependency claims, apart from the claims 
of father and mother. That is where a man is dead and where pension has issued. 

Application that children’s rates be increased to orphan rates. 

Children’s rates being decreased from orphan to ordinary rates. 

Widows’ pensions being administered on account of illness, or on account of 
inability to manage her financial affairs. 

Administration of children’s pension. 

The changing of administrators. 

Continuing children’s pension beyond the age limit on account of illness 
or educational purposes. 

In all or any of those cases it will be necessary for the file to be here in 
Ottawa continuously. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: What inability would there be to deal with any of those 
cases if there were district boards such as suggested? 


Colonel THompson: The Department requires the files; there are all the 
departmental regulations with regard to the cheques. 

Sir Eveinn Fiser: Colonel Thompson, I would ask you to explain the central 
registry. I understood there exists three central registries, which are interlocking, 
or operated jointly by the Board of Pension Commissioners, and the Department 
of Health. The first is the files used jointly by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, and the Department of Health. Second, there are the military files in 
the hands of the central Militia Department, and third, the overseas files that 
are at present in the Archives, and under special registration. Therefore, there 
are these three central registries that have to be dealt with by the Department of 
Health. 

Colonel] THompson: That is so. 


Sir EuciNeE Fiser: These files are here and would all be consulted; therefore 
the need for them to be in a centralized registry, and copies of those files are 
required for the Board to carry on its work. 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 


Sir Evetne Fiser: And over and above that the Pension Board, in granting 
pension, requires all those files because not any one of them is complete, and 
the same applies with regard to the Department of Health. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: May I not put it this way, the files would have to be 
sent to these boards, they could not consider a case without the files. 
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Sir Eugene Fiser: Only partial files would have to be sent. 


Colonel THompson: In addition to the matters to which I have already 
referred, there are letters continually coming in to the Department on various 
matters, particularly, for instance, with reference to applications for loans, under 
the disablement fund. If the files are out, those matters could not be dealt with. 
In addition to this, there are continually letters coming in from either friends of 
pensioners on their behalf, or members of parliament, with reference to a man’s 
claim; and if the file is out, those letters could not be dealt with until the file is 
returned. And if, Mr. Chairman, the members of the Committee think I am 
laying too much emphasis on the absolute necessity of the files being here, I 
would suggest that the Committee visit the Department of Health and see what 
the files are in use for. That is in addition, of course, to the question of the 
military documents, which are not under the contro! of our department but under 
the control of the Militia Department. 


Sir EucEne Fiser: The overseas files? 


Colonel THompson: The overseas files. On this point it may be a matter 
of interest to the Committee to know that the Federal Appeal Board at the 
present time do not take the files out. There is in each district a file for each 
pensioner, but those files are not complete; they have most of the material 
documents on them, but they are not complete. There is probably a précis of 
the medical documents, but the original documents are here. So that the Federal 


Appeal Board, even under its present operations, have to rely upon a précis plus 
what they find on the district file. 


Mr. Anstrmap: They have not the same opportunity of examining the file 
that you had when you made your decision? 


Colonel THompson: Not until they return to Ottawa. Thev have to come 
back to Ottawa before they can give a decision, unless it is a clear-cut case. So 
that it all comes back to Ottawa, in the way I mentioned before, on this question 
of assessment. 

There will be potentially—and I refer only to the disability pensioners— 
25,000 appeals. As I said, I think a man would be foolish if he did not appeal 
every time he is examined. At the present time we have, I think, twenty-two 
medical examiners throughout Canada. They are engaged all day long and every 
day making examinations, the result being between 20,000 and 25,000 examina- 
tions on assessments, in the course of a year. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Are they full-time men? 


Colonel THompson: They are full-time men, with the exception of one part- 
time man, I think, in the city of Quebec. 

So that these stationary courts must be prepared, not only personally but 
through their own medical examiners, to examine all those people to see whether 
the assessment, in their opinion, is correct or not. And then they must be 
qualified to make the assessment on the disability tables. It would never do, 
for instance, to have different disability tables in different parts of the country. 

The only other point to which I wish to refer is a criticism which was 
made during the sittings, that the Pension Board refuse a man’s application 
on the evidence and do not assist him with regard to his evidence. Now, 
with regard to the great mass of evidence which is adduced or which might 
be adduced, that is a matter entirely within the applicant’s own knowledge. 
The Board has no means of ascertaining what evidence he might adduce. It 
is physically impossible for the Board to do so. The Board has no basis on 
which it might make its investigation. On the other hand, if a man says 
that he was treated by a physician we will follow that up and find out what 
treatment wa’ given by that physician, when he gave it, what his records 
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are, and the nature of his prescriptions. If a man says, I have been losing 


time, I am still ill now, I had a gastric condition in 1929 and I have been losing 


time right along since my discharge, so many days per year, we would write 


and ask him by whom he was employed, and when we get that information 
we write to his employer, the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Steel Company of Canada, or whoever he may be em- 
ployed by and, if possible, we find a record of the time he actually lost and if 
possible the nature of his illness. That is as far as we can go, because when he 
intimates to us where the evidence can be found we follow it up. But if he 
simply says “John Smith says I was ill,” that cannot possibly be of any 
assistance, nor can we follow up indefinite statements with regard to illnesses, 
made by laymen, who may have seen the man a number of years after dis- 
charge. But with regard to anything of material importance which the board 
can reasonably follow up, in the way of medical evidence or lost time, the 
board follows it up. Not long ago there was an application made by a man 
for a condition which he alleged to be pensionable. He gave the name of a 
doctor who had treated him. In fact, he gave the names of several doctors. 
Two or three of them had treated this man with regard to the disabling con- 
dition for which the man applied. That was some years post discharge, and 
it did not help the man’s case very much, because there was nothing on record 
of any sort. He also referred to a doctor in a small town in southern Manitoba 
or Saskatchewan. He gave the name of the doctor. We wrote to that place. 
The doctor could not be found. We wrote to the post office to find out if he 
was dead, or where he had moved to, and we ascertained that he had moved 
to the States. We found out the name of the place in the States he had moved 
to; he had lived there. We traced that doctor for almost three months, con- 
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tinual correspondence, and we eventually located him, I think, in British Col- — 


umbia, and his certificate was of such a nature that the man’s pension was 
granted. I merely mention that to show that we do not sit down necessarily 
and simply say, “ Your case is disallowed.” 

There are, of course, a large number of cases where men simply write in 
and say that they are ill with this, that or the other condition, and there is no 
record on service; there is nothing to assist us, nothing to enable us to come 
to the conclusion other than the mere letter from a man saying that he is now 
ill. There is nothing there for us to follow up, or that we could reasonably 
follow up. 


Senator GriespacH: It therefore all turns on the preparation of the case. 
Colonel THompson: It turns on the preparation of the case. In each 


district there is a soldier adviser to advise the man, who helps to prepare the 
case. 


Mr. TuHorson: On that point, Colonel Thompson, I suppose there are a 
large number of cases which come to the board without going through. the hands 
of the official advisers? 


Colonel THompson: Yes. 


Mr. THorson: What percentage of the applications are made without the — 


intervention of the official soldiers’ advisers? 

Colonel THompson: A number are made through the veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. THorson: Leaving aside those cases. 


Dr. Kee: Fifty per cent. 


Mr. THorson: Fifty per cent of the cases come to you without the inter- 
vention of any official soldiers’ advisers? 


Dr. Kee: Yes, at least. 
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Mr. THorson: So you cannot blame the official soldiers’ adviser for care- 


lessness in the preparation of those cases? 


Colonel THomrson: Certainly not. 


Mr. Tuorson: With regard to the cases that come to you from the vari- 
ous service bureaus, would you say that those are well prepared or otherwise. 


Colonel THompson: The applications which are presented by the Legion 
in Ottawa are well prepared. 


Senator GriesBAcH: What proportion would they be of the whole? 


Dr. Kes: It is difficult to say. Most of the cases come direct from the 
district offices. 


Mr. Tuorson: That is, the official soldier’s adviser has not seen them at 
all? 
Des, KEE ci iX-S. 


Mr. MacLaren: Who prepares them in that case? 

Colonel THomrson: If a man, for instance, has never been heard of, or 
perhaps he may be a pensioner, with an eye condition, he may possibly go into 
the district office and say, “I have a heart condition and I think I am entitled 
to pension for it.” The district office will forward that letter to Ottawa. 


Dr. Ker: Or if he is being treated or examined for some condition, and 
some other condition is found that automatically is a claim. 


Mr. Tuorson: And all of these cases the official soldier’s adviser does not 
see at all? 


Colonel THomprson: Quite. 


Mr. THorson: And that is fifty per cent of the cases that come before the 
board? 


Dr. Kee: I would judge so, roughly. 
Mr. THompson: And those cases are, in a sense, not prepared at all? 
Dr Ker: Exactly. 


Colonel THomeson: I do not suggest that with regard to those cases en- 
titlement is invariably refused. 


Mr. THorson: No, not at all. 

The CHairMAN: Have you anything more to say on this, Colonel Thomp- 
son? 

Colonel THompson: That covers all my observations, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, give us your views on the court system. How 
about the division of the pension commissioners into four separate divisions? 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Before you do that, Colonel Thompson, I should like 
to ask a question. I think I may reasonably draw from your remarks that you 
do not think the proposition as put forward by the chairman is a good system. 


The Cuairman: I take it that he sees very great practical difficulties in 
the handling of the files. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: I just want to get that in brief. 


Colonel THomrson: That is right. My point is this, that it will be im- 
possible, in my opinion, if there should be what I call stationary courts ambulat- 
ing around in their own particular sphere. 


The Cuatrman: I rather object to the word, “stationary,” but Colonel 
Thompson sticks to it. 

Colonel THompson: Whatever arrangement you make, of a series of 
courts to travel, and that will travel, they must be based on Ottawa, not because 


the Board of Pension Commissioners is here, not because the Department of 


Health is here, but because the National Defence files, the overseas files, and 
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the medical documents are here, and those files have to be dealt with continu- 
ously. A large number of the files cannot be sent away from here, that is, 7 


those files which would be highly inadvisable to send away from here. 


Mr. Tuorson: If you had these courts travelling from here continuously — 
across the continent, would it not be possible for them to take with them the 


files relating to the matters that they were going to adjudicate upon. 


Colonel THomrson: If you do so, you run up against all these difficulties — 


that I speak of. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘They will only be away for a month at a time during 
the sittings of the court at that particular place, will they not? I may say that 
I had in mind the difficulties you are pointing out, Colonel Thompson, but I had 
some idea that it would be possible when a file was required for it to be for- 
warded, we will say, to the registrar of the county court, and he would be the 
custodian of it for the time being. If necessary, a copy of the file might be 
forwarded. 

Mr. ArtHurs: In ordinary cases it would not take a long time to make a 
copy. 

The CHairMAN: I foresee innumerable difficulties with respect to files. 
For instance, you could not send a file to every soldier adviser who wanted to 
have a look at it, but it might be possible to send the file to some custodian, or 
to the registrar of the court, as I have indicated, but Colonel Thompson seems 
to see greater difficulties than I foresaw. I respect his opinion. I think he is 
quite right. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): When a man is admitted to hospital it is through 
your district office. 

Colonel THompson: No. If entitlement is given by the board, the board 
telegraphs out to the district office, and then the department will admit him to 
hospital. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I know, but the district officer must prepare his 
case for you. He applies to the district officer saying, “I am sick and want 
treatment.” 

Colonel THompson: And the district medical examiner ‘telegraphs in 
“urgent entitlement required with regard to duodenal ulcer.” 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Well, then, that entitlement to treatment is practi- 
cally entitlement to pension, is it not? 

Mr. THorson: The other way around. 

Colonel THompson: Yes, entitlement to treatment is based on pension- 
ability. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Now, then, all these cases are practically presented 
by the district officer to you; it is upon his application to you. 

Colonel THompson: With regard to these urgent cases? 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes. 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): So that there is no great preparation in that case? 

Colonel THompson: No preparation by the examiner outside, no. 

Sir EuceNE Fiser: Is it not a fact that your district office has in its posses- 
sion a partial file of nearly every case they are dealing with outside of what 


documents exist in the Board of Pension Commissioners and in the Department 
of Health? 


Colonel THompson: Yes, with regard to cases which are on pension, or 
in regard to cases where pension has been refused. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston): What file, then, has the district office? 


Sir Eucene Fiset: Copies of the files. 
Mr. ArtHurs: How are those files prepared, in duplicate, and one sent 


back to the district office? You say they are duplicates? 


Colonel THompson: Not necessarily duplicates, no. 

Mr. ArtHurs: The official parts are duplicates. 

Colonel THompson: The essential parts, yes, but there are a lot of letiters.- 

Mr. Artuurs: How do you copy those duplicates? 

Colonel THompson: In some instances the original letter will be out there 
and a copy sent here or a précis of the medical documents will be made here: 
by the department of Health at our request, and forwarded to the examiner 
out in the district. 

Mr. ArrHurs: Why not make them in triplicate instead of in duplicate? 

Colonel THompson: For whom? 

Mr. ArtHurs: For the travelling court, as suggested by the chairman. 

Colonel THompson: Then you run up against the difficulty I have named, 
that you are dealing with a précis instead of all the documents. 

Mr. ArrHurs: If they are copies of the documents they cannot be a précis. 

Colonel THomrson: I should not think it would be possible to make copies 
of all the documents. 

Mr. ArtHurs: The essential documents to a man’s application for a 
pension are his war record, his medical history sheet, and that is about all. 

The CHatrMaNn: Particularly if they go before a court. It is a hearing de 
novo before the court; he makes his own evidence. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): What has the district officer then in the way of 
documents? 


Colonel THomrson: If a man wires into the office and says, “I have a gastric 
condition and I want a pension”, if he is not on pension, and if he has never 
applied for pension before, the district office has nothing whatsoever. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes, but I am asking what the district office has in 
the way of documents. 


Colonel THompson: He has nothing in a case like that, but if the man is 
on pension he will have original letters sent from the board to him; he will have 
copies of letters sent by him to the Board and he will have a précis of the man’s 
medical documents. 


The CuarrMan: And a précis of his military history, will he not? 
Colonel THompson: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): That is all for a man that is in that district on 
pension. 


Colonel THomrson: Everybody on pension, yes. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): A man drifts in and he says he is sick, he is in that 
district. 


Colonel THompson: Is he on pension or not? 


‘Mr. Ross (Kingston): I do not know whether he is or not. He just drops 
in there. 


Colonel THompson: It depends whether the man is on pension or not. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): If he is on pension there is no question about his 
being immediately admitted for treatment. 


Colonel THomrson: Not necessarily, no. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): Why? 
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Colonel THompson: Because the condition he asks treatment for may not ab 


be related to his service in any way, but if the man goes into the district office 
and has a pensionable condition, and says, “I am in very bad shape with regard 
to that pensionable condition”’, why, then, he will be given treatment. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Suppose it was an acute perforation due to an ‘ulcer, 
that is the reason I asked the question when you were speaking first; supposing 


a man came in with perforation of the stomach, and the doctor knew he required _! 


immediate treatment, which he would under those circumstances, would he still, 
if in doubt, have to wire Ottawa to get authority to put him in hospital? 

Colonel THompson: Is there any history of the man having a gastric 
condition on service? 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I take it that there was not. If he had the history he 
would be admitted. Supposing he comes in, he may be on pension, but it may 
not be in regard to the gastric condition, and the medical officer for the district 
thinks it may be a condition he should get treatment for. 

Colonel THomrson: There are three types; the case of those which one would 
say are clearly out, clearly in, and the doubtful. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: And the doubtful case, this would be doubtful, 
naturally. 

Colonel THomrson: He would wire in for entitlement. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Is there no special rule? 

Colonel THompson: That is a matter for the Department. 

The CHarrMAN: The Departments say yes. : 

Dr. Amyor: The Department will instruct him to take that man in and get 
the information afterwards. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: That is the point exactly. I took that up with Colonel 
Thompson and he said the man is refused; he made that statement earlier, that 
the man might be refused and it might cause the man’s death if he was refused. 

Dr. Amyot: The man is brought in and inquiry is made. We do the best 
we can for him and we send him afterwards to a civic hospital if we have not 
the right, because we must have the right before we can give him treatment. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I would like to point out, Dr. Amyot, if there is no rule 
that it should be put there very fast. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): That is what I was trying to get at. If the man is 
not pensionable, and this is submitted to you, the applications from the district 
officer, and there are many such cases, the preparation of that case is in the 
hands of the district officer, is it not? 

Colonel THompson: No, it originates with him, that is all. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Any presentation that is made of that case is made 
by the district officer. : 

Colonel THompson: To us, yes; namely, he sends the man’s letter or the 
man’s complaint. 

Mr. Tuorsom: There is no special preparation as to those cases by any- 
body. 

ee GriesBacH: The answer given by Dr. Amyot is not my experience. 
Do I understand you to say that any ex-service man presenting himself at a 
hospital, whose condition is serious, is entitled immediately to hospitalization 
regardless of any claim he may have. 

Mr. Tuorson: No, he is not entitled. 

Dr. Amor: He is not entitled unless under pension, but the emergency 
man with the perforation, would never be sent away without something being 


done. 
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Senator GrimspacH: What is the practice, then? 


: Dr. Amyot: If a man comes in, he is looked after right away, then his 
entitlement is looked after and if he is not entitled, and it is possible for him to 
go to that hospital, he would be transferred. In the emergency cases the imme- 
diate things are done right away, and no man is sent away because he is not 
entitled. 
Mr. MacLaren: For humanitarian reasons? 


Dr. Amyor: Absolutely; if the condition that he is suffering from is the one 
that he is pensioned for, then he has every right to be treated, and the right to 
allowances and any other privileges that come from that. If he has not been 
suffering from a pensionable disease, he has no right. 

Mr. Artuurs: If he suffers from a pensionable disability and, say, is receiv- 
ing a pension of 25 per cent, then he breaks a leg, manifestly he is out of busi- 
ness, and cannot earn a living. 

Dr. Amyor: That is not his pensionable disability. 

Mr. Artuurs: He would not be entitled. 


Dr. Amyor: He would not be entitled to treatment there, but under the 
regulations of 1928, you have to take him in as class 2, and if he is injured and 
is not able, or the situation is such that he cannot get treatment, then he is 
given as class 2. 

Mr. Arruurs: Do you make those inquiries first, or do you take him in 
first? 

Dr. Amyot: He must be a pensioner. 


Mr. Iustey: If he is a pensioner you take him in, but you take him in for 
something that is not related to what he is pensioned for. 


The CHarrMAN: We are rather getting away from the question of pensions 
and into the Regulations of the $.C.R.. At the present time we are trying to do 
something about the machinery for awarding pensions. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: In order to complete the statement made by General 
Ross, we have had the statement made by the Board of Pension Commissioners 
that there exists in the district a certain number of records dealing with applica- 
tions for pensions and pensioners. I would like to know from Colonel Thompson 
in order to complete exactly what Dr. Ross has in mind when speaking of those 
documents, would those records enable the travellmg courts, as proposed under 
this proposition, to deal with a great number of the cases that would be brought 
before them. I am not talking of new cases, but of old cases with the records 
that the district already possesses. 

Colonel THompson: In my opinion it would not be a fair thing to do. It 
would not be fair to judge a case by the district office files alone. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: But with the number of documents they would have in 
hand, would it not be a simple matter to complete the documentation by cor- 
responding with headquarters here? 

The CuHatrMAN: By his own evidence before the court. 

Sir EvehNeE Fiser: Outside of that. 


Colonel TpHomprson: You would never catch up with the correspondence 
that comes in, the odd file might be complete, but very few would be. 

Sir Euckne Fiser: When you are dealing with these files, Colonel Thompson, 
when the précis is prepared, that is done by one of your own staff when the case 
comes from a certain district, and there is a duplicate of the précis prepared by 
your own staff, and sent out to the district, is it not? 

Colonel THompson: Yes. 
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Sir Evcene Fiser: Therefore, it would be there for the Board to deai 
with when the matter came before it; if you had before you the précis of the 
documents it would be there for the Board to deal with the matter. 


Colonel THompson: ‘The criticism that has been levelled against the Board 
in that connection is that it is dealing with a précis instead of all the man’s 
original documents. 

Sir Eucens Fiser: For the good reason that you do not see the applicant. 


Colonel Tuompson: Still they could not come to a conclusion under your 
proposed arrangement unless they see the original documents. 


The CHAIRMAN: Instead of the certificate they would have the medical man 
there as a witness. 

Colonel THompson: But he has not the orignal medical documents or the 
overseas documents. 


Sir Eugene Fiset: Over and above that, he could require from the Pension 
Board a précis with a copy of the original documents on file. It seems to me 
that it would be a simple matter to complete the district file by giving a copy 
of the original documents on file from the précis that has been prepared. If 
you go that far towards the preparation of those documents, it seems to me 
it would simplify the work of those courts. 

The CuHatrMANn: If you had a doubtful case, that was not cut and dried, 
you would say “this ease is doubtful; it will have to be passed on by the courts.” 
Could you not get sufficient important documents from the file to hand over to 
the western court, in order that it might give the pensioner a run for his 
money when he was pleading his case before this court. 


Colonel THompson: In a great many cases, yes. 


The CHairMAN: What kind of a case would it be that you could not give 
a complete copy of his file so that he could come before his own court with it, 
and have it implemented by the evidence of his own witnesses? 


Colonel THompson: For instance, it is a question of the genuineness of a 
letter. Now the court would not adjudicate or accept that evidence unless it saw 
the original letter. That applies to the original prescription; the original pre- 
scription should be sent. 

The CuHatmMan: In all likelihood, would it not be the fact that if a man 
came from Vancouver, it would be much easier for him to bring the druggist with 
the original prescription? 

Colonel THomrson: The prescription is generally sent in. 


Mr. TuHorson: One of your suggestions was that one of the difficulties of 
the present system was the lack of the presence of the man. 


Colonel THompson: Yes. 


Mr. THorson: Have you any suggestion to make, as to how that very 
desirable objective could be attained, that is, bringing the man in close contact 
with the Board? How would you accomplish that objective? 


Colonel THomrpson: My own suggestion would be that the Board—I do 
not mean the Pension Board, but your trial board—would travel from Ottawa 
with an ample précis, if necessary including copies of the most important docu- 
ments, but the more particular the evidence would be the complete précis. They 
could hear the man or his counsel and a certain case could be clearly admitted, 
probably some case could be clearly rejected, and in the large majority of cases, 
judgment would have to be reserved. The travelling board or travelling court, 
when it returned to Ottawa, would draw the man’s original documents, his 
original file, and after perusing all documents and letters, would give their 
decision on the case. 
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Mr. THorson: Your idea is that this pension court, or this board, should 
radiate out from Ottawa. 

Colonel THomson: Yes. When I say radiate out from Ottawa, it is not 
because it is Ottawa, but because it is a necessity. 

The CuatrmMan: The files are here. 


Colonel THomrson: Not the Board’s file, but the departmental files. The 
Board has no files. 


Mr. Tuorson: You think there would be objection to a court that was 
stationary in Winnipeg, or stationary in Vancouver, or a court stationary in 
Halifax; you think that court could not do full justice to the case? 


Colonel THompson: Yes, I do. 


Mr. THorson: In view of the fact that there would be difficulties about 
having access to the necessary documents on file? 


Colonel THompson: Yes. 


The CuHatirmMan: Now, Colonel Thompson, having damned my scheme, 
what do you say about that of the other fellow? What do you say about the 
division of the Pension Board into four separate and independent boards; tell 
us about that. 

Colonel THompsoin: Perhaps I might be excused from offering a sugges- 
tion as to how the Pension Board should be divided; just for the present any- 
way, until I have had a chance to think it over. With regard to these courts, 
which Mr. Thorson suggests should radiate from Ottawa, suppose they were 
composed of two men in each instance, or three men in each instance, I do 
not think those courts, as they radiate, should always be composed of the same 
two or three men. They should be changed around and I do not think that the 
same men should go to the same district. 

The CHarRMAN: We all agree with that. 


Colonel THompson: I think that the importance is entirely a matter that 
there should be even-handed justice to all, and that can only be done by having 
consistent decisions. If you have these courts isolated in the districts, and 
divided in these different places, you will not have consistency in decisions. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: You ought to get the same result as the courts of law, 
which give decisions all over Canada. You should get at least the same uni- 
formity as in the ordinary courts of the country which deal with the same laws, 
and these courts are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Mr. Artuurs: You have different decisions in different provinces? 


Colonel THompson: The courts interpret the laws of the province and 
every decided case is reported. 


Senator GrizspacH: Publicly. 
Colonel THompson: Reported publicly in the law reports. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Do you not think it would be advisable for the Appeal 
Board to give an idea of their procedure? 


The Cuairman: I would like Colonel Thompson to tell me about General 


Ross’s four pension boards. Do not be shy about General Ross, he will not 
hurt you. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): It may be that Colonel Thompson has not had the 
same time and perhaps to-morrow he might be able to give us more informa- 
tion about it. I quite agree with the statement made by some of us as to the 
suggested changing around of the boards to get uniformity of decision on that. 


The CHatrMAN: We agree on that, no matter whether it is the board or 
the court. 
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Mr. Ross (Kingston): The only difference I would make is that when 
he sends out the three men and they go out to see the cases their decision shall 
not be referred back here to Ottawa. 

The CuarrmMan: Do I understand your suggestion, General Ross, to be 
that there were to be four distinct and separate coequal bodies in Canada, each 
with its own organization? 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes. 

The CuairmMan: That is what I wanted to hear about from Colonel 
Thompson. They start and finish there,—that is your understanding of it? 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): And at any time, I would quite agree to the 
submission that Colonel Thompson could take John Jones from the Maritimes 
and send him and interchange him with a Commissioner from British Columbia, 
and that the Commissioner from British Columbia should come down here. 
That would keep the decisions uniform. When decisions are given they are 
so, after seeing the man. 

Mr. THorson: Your idea would be that the head of the system would have 
the power to change Commissioners from district to district? 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): It is a pension board going out and functioning, just 
as they have been sending out an appeal board which would go down from 
Ottawa and deal with cases in the Maritimes. 

The CHarrMANn: What I flnd objectionable in your proposed system is the 
idea of four distinct and separate boards. I believe there should be centraliza- 
tion somewhere, and I would like to hear Colonel Thompson’s suggestions on 
that. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Perhaps Colonel Thompson would be prepared to- 
morrow to speak on that, as it is pretty hard to throw it at him to-day in this 
way. 

Colonel THompson: When I suggested, as to the doubtful cases, that they 
would be brought back by the radiating boards to Ottawa for decision, I had 
not in mind that those cases were to be submitted to the Pension Board; but 
what I had in mind was that each court, when it returned to Ottawa, would 
give its decisions after the court had had an opportunity of examining the 
original files and documents here. 

Mr. Tuorson: Your idea being, in regard to the cases granted originally, 
that they are done with. With regard to the other cases, they will be remitted 
to the members of the Board of Pension Commissioners who will travel to the 
locality where the man resides, see the man, hear the oral evidence, and reserve 
their judgment until they come back to Ottawa? 


Mr. McPuerson: The judgment may not be reserved. 


Mr. THorson: Either decide or reserve their decision until they come back 
to Ottawa to study the documents together with the evidence which they have 
received? 

Colonel THompson: There will be the type of case such as would be clearly 
admitted in Ottawa by the board sitting here-—the Pension Board or whatever 
you call it,—and that is disposed of. Then there will be the type of case in 
which the travelling board, after seeing the man, would come to the conclusion 
that he ought to receive a pension, and that would be disposed of. There would 
be the type of case in which they could say on the spot, “You have no claim,” 
and that would be disposed of. Then there would be a residuum which required 
further consideration and the examining of the original files at Ottawa, and 
judgment would be reserved in those cases. Then when the board, or each 
board, returned to Ottawa it would take up its reserved cases and examine the 
original file in each case, and, after coming to a conclusion, would give judgment 
which would be given effect. 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: Would it not be easier to ship the file to Vancouver 
than to have the board come back to the file? 


Colonel Tompson: They would be coming back, any way. If the board 
is going to be a board permanently stationed in any one of these districts, it 
would be idle for them to come on to Ottawa at all. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Would it be so difficult in the residuum which you 
speak of, to ship them the files dealing with that residuary class? 

Colonel THompson: It is physically easy to ship the file away, but you 
would be running into the difficulties of which I have spoken. 

Mr. THorson: Would it be possible to have travelling commissioners and 
send them across the continent in waves, for instance, so that there is a constant 
succession of commissioners hearing cases; and when the first lot had heard 
cases in Winnipeg for two weeks, say, and then at Regina, and then at Calgary 
and Vancouver, the second lot would be on its way westward, so that there 
would be pension commissioners coming back to Ottawa as well as going out 
from Ottawa. 

Colonel THomrson: I cannot see that that would serve much purpose, 
because they would hear cases as they were proceeding to Victoria, and then 
they would hear additional cases which had been prepared, on their way back. 

Mr. AvsHeap: Would this board which had been appointed by you or 
someone else, consult the original board as to why they decided a particular 
case in a certain way originally? 

Mr. Tuorson: They would do as they liked in that regard. 

Colonel THompson: I think they should do so. 

The CuairMAan: They must now under the Pension Act as it now stands,— 
the provision of this present Act would not apply, of course,—place the in- 
formation on the file. That is under section 3, which provides that the form 
on the file shall contain certain information, such as the names of the Com- 
missioners dealing with the case, the grounds on which pension is awarded or 
refused, specifying: 

(1) The medical classification of the injury or disease causing the 
disability or death in respect of which the application has been made; 

(11) The medical classification of such injuries or diseases as have been 
dealt with by the Commission in connection with the application; 

(111) Whether the injury or disease resulting in disability or death was 
or was not attributable to or incurred during military service or whether 
it pre-existed enlistment and was or was not aggravated during military 
service. 


and then (c). (Reading): 


(c) In the event of the Commission not being unanimous, the 
grounds on which a Commissioner disagrees with the decision reached. 


Those things are on the file now, anyway, whether the man’s application 
was granted or not. 

Colonel THompson: I can see Mr. Adshead’s point. The information 
which the Chairman has referred to is on the file, but it is not helpful, as a 
matter of fact, or not very helpful, if a decision is adverse. On the other hand, 
if one of the radiating courts were to come to the board and say, ‘Where is the 
weakness in this case?” Not that it is post-discharge or whatever it may be, 
but where is the weak link in the chain? 


Mr. Tuorson: The hiatus in the evidence? 
Colonel Tuompson: Quite so. That would be helpful. 
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Mr. ApsHrEap: The case having been before the Pensions Board and then 
going to this other body, perhaps would be prejudiced. 


Colonel THompson: The Legion present a number of cases, and wet 
present them well, although they do not always agree with our decisions: but 
they come over and review the evidence; they sit down and say, “We think this 
pension ought to be granted’ for this or that reason; and they refer to the 
correspondence and so on; they argue the case. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: With you? 
Colonel Tuompson: Yes, they are arguing a case. 


Mr. ApsueAp: Before or after an adverse decision? 
Colonel TuHompson: After, generally. That is when we see the Legion— 
it is nearly always afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: There is nothing for them to come to see you about if 
the decision is in their favour. 


Colonel THompson: As a matter of fact, they only come in to see us when 
a man writes them that the decision has been adverse; so that it is always a 
case for reconsideration; and sitting down with them, we tell them that this 
evidence or that letter is weak, or that this evidence is of very little value for 
this, that or the other reason. And then they go and strengthen their case, if 
they can; and a large number of cases they get admitted. 


The Cuarman: I want to get away from this in camera canvassing of 
the Commissioners. 


Colonel TuHompson: I do not think anyone has appeared more frequently 
before the Board than Mr. Barrow and Mr. Bowler, and I think they will agree 
with what I say. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): This secret thing is what has caused dissatisfaction, 
and we want to get into the open. 


Mr. Tuorson: If we can retain the advantages where a friend has an 
opportunity of appearing before the Board with his case well prepared, why 
should we not combine the two advantages in one system, if we can? 


The CuHatrMan: I should like to get away so far as possible from any 
canvassing of the Board. I have the idea of courts and judges, and so on, who 
are not canvassed by the pleaders. 


Mr. McPuerson: We have probably a hundred thousand disappointed 
prospective pensioners, and we have not more than a thousand of them using 
the machinery at the present time provided to be used in trying to get relief. 
They have no connection with the men who actually know how to conduct an 
appeal. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Would you accept the suggestion that we stop right 
here at this point until to-morrow, and think over this thing in the meantime? 


Mr. Instry: I think one of the ideas underlying the Chairman’s scheme 
was that the soldiers’ advisers or the soldiers’ counsel preparing the case in the 
locality would have access to all the original documents, which by the scheme 
would be in the locality itself, such as Halifax, or St. John. Now under your 
proposal, Colonel Thompson, or under the scheme we are talking about, of 
radiating boards, your scheme involves leaving the files in Ottawa. Would those 


preparing the case be at a disadvantage in preparing the case if they do not see 


the original letters or documents? 
Colonel Tuompson: ‘They are the people who sent them in. 
Mr. THorson: In regard to these cases that are rejected and that it is 


suggested should be referred to this travelling board, how would counsel who is 
appearing for the man be given the advantage of looking at the file and study- 
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ing out the file so that he could adequately present the case of the applicant 
to ay Board, when it holds its sittings in the locality in which the counsel 
lives 


Mr. Instny: That is my question, and that is what I want Colonel Thomp- 
- son to consider and answer. 


Mr. THorson: If you are going to have adequate preparation of the case, 
must not counsel who is to prepare the case have complete access to all the 
original documents? Have you any suggestions along that line? 


Colonel THomrson: All I can suggest is in reference to the material docu- 
ments, and a question may arise as to what is a material document. Material 
documents should be copied and sent to the district. 


Mr. THorson: He would have to rely on copies of the documents? 
Colonel THomrson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: If that is to be carried out, the same thing would have 
to apply to boards or courts. 


Colonel THomerson: Then you have your medical documents. At present 
there is a précis out in the district; and sometimes those précis are not absolutely 
accurate. You would be amazed at the number of original documents which the 
Board draws and examines. 


Mr. THorson: Perhaps you would give some thought to that particular sug- 
gestion and that particular difficulty, Colonel Thompson. 


Mr. Instey: The matter appears to me in this way: in law practice lawyers 
are very careful usually to look at the original documents and not to rely upon 
copies, because often something turns up, when they look at original documents, 
which is not apparent otherwise. Ii the original documents were all in the 
locality, and if competent soldiers’ counsel or advisers would look at them all 
before they prepare their case; but if he is supplied only with copies, I would 
suggest that he is at a disadvantage. 


Colonel Tuomrson: I do not think that is quite so serious as it might appear 
to be. A number of people come from outside, on behalf of soldiers, qualified 
people, and argue cases before the Board and do so successfully. The important 
thing is that the person presenting the case should bring out the strong points of 
the evidence, and in that evidence which is already on file. The cases in which 
these people are successful and come down and argue before the Board, they are 
successful not on producing additional evidence but on presenting to the Board 
in a full and ample manner the full bearings of the various incidents on service 
or incidents in the evidence. 

Mr. McPuerson: That brings us back to the fact that men on active service 
in many instances have not anything on their sheets as to their disabilities on 
service. And then we come back to the question of the reason for that. Colonel 
Thompson has always dealt carefully and fairly, but he said himself, I believe, 
that they make their decisions upon the evidence as presented to them by the 
files of the man himself. That means that the man who never got any further 
than England, if disabled there, is able to get a pension. 


Colonel THomerson: Not from the man’s overseas file and documents or 
from the medical documents, but from all the file here. 


Mr. McPuerson: I have known many cases where the evidence of local 
practitioners have been entirely disregarded, and not only disregarded but said 
to have been of no value in the particular case. 

Colonel THomrsow: That is quite so. 

Mr. McPuerson: And that is the kind of thing that we want to get away 
from. 
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Mr. MacLaren: I was thinking and wondering if we could not direct our 
attention to a way to get away from the difficulties. I think the difficulties are 
quite real. I see the advantages of the diversified courts. I think if we consider 
how we might meet these difficulties and overcome them, our deliberations will 
be more profitable. 

The CHatrMAN: That is what we are trying to do. We must know what they 
are. a 

Colonel THomrson: I am very strongly in favour of the court which is to 
decide in the first place seeing the man and hearing his counsel after his case has 
been well prepared. That is my private opinion. 

Mr. McPuerson: And would you add to that, “and hearing the evidence”? 

Colonel THomrson: I have pointed out with regard to cases which have been 
refused,—there are large numbers of them—even where the Board has not seen 
the man, the decision has been reversed by the soldier’s friend, and I call him the 
soldier’s friend in order to distinguish him necessarily from the Legion— 

The CHatrMAN: He might even be a member of parliament? 

Colonel THompson: Yes, coming in and bringing out the strong points of the 
man’s evidence and case. 

Mr. Tuorson: That might be particularly true, further, if on rehearing new 
evidence of weight were adduced. 

Colonel THompson: Yes, and also this is of importance, the question of the 
man himself appearing before the Board. One can often tell as to whether the 
man is really as described. 

The CHAIRMAN: To-morrow morning we will ask the members of the Board 
of Pension Commissioners to be here, and also all the Federal Appeal Board, and 
also, I think, the soldiers’ adviser; as we have had a knock at him for two or three 
days, we should hear him. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday morning, April 9, 1930, at 
11 o'clock. 


Wepnespay, April 9, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Yesterday there was some suggestion that we ask the 
Federal Appeal Board to come here before us, but I have been particularly 
anxious—and some other members of the committee—have been anxious—to 
hear something on this Veterans’ Allowances Bill. I have mentioned it to 
several members of the committee, and it looks as if we could not get through 
very much before the Easter recess regarding these plans of General Ross and 
my own. If the committee is agreeable, I think we ought to hear the officers of 
the department who prepared this Veterans’ Allowances Bill so that we may 
understand what it is all about. 

I would make this further suggestion, that General Ross reduce to writing 
the outlines of his proposal, and that during the recess we would send this pro- 
posal of his and my own to the law officers of the crown and to Colonel Biggar, 
and ask them to work both of them alternately, or together, into something 
that would look like workable legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Strangely enough, I was thinking along the same 
line. I have got to go to New York this afternoon, and I do not know how 
many more meetings of the committee you are going to have this week, and I 
was going to suggest that such a scheme as you have outlined, Mr. Chairman, 
be adopted. Personally, I agree with it entirely. Suppose General Ross’ 
scheme is put in writing by him— 

The CuarrMan: Just the outlines of it. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Simply the outlines and your scheme the same, and 
then after the holidays when we begin to meet again the returned soldiers’ 
organization, or the Legion, might study the matter, and then appear before 
us and give us their slant on it because, after all, it is the desire of all of us 
to make every suggestion we can to satisfy them. The Legion might have some- 
one here to speak on their behalf when the committee meets after the holidays. 


The CuHatrMAN: We will have those two bills before us, and they would 
be in a position to criticize the various features of them. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I have no doubt they will do that. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Quite a bit of this memorandum of yours, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been changed. 

The CuarrMan: As a matter of fact, I am quite willing to drop the whole 
thing and adopt General Ross’ attitude. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I would not want that. 

The CuarrMan: I would do that in order to obtain unanimity in the com- 
mittee. So far as I am concerned, my suggestion can be dropped entirely. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): No, no. 

The CuatrMaNn: I believe it is a fairly good one. Let us get unanimity, no 
matter whose suggestion it is. 
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Hon. Mr. Manton: Does that appeal to you, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
Legion would be in a position to study this scheme. Let them pick out the 
best parts of both of them, and before we go into private session deal with 
them. 


Mr. ApSHEAD: Was not Colonel Thompson asked to make a report this 
morning? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get this procedure part settled first this morning. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I thought it would be quite in order to see where 
we could, perhaps, improve, but it was not my intention to wipe out all of 
your suggestions, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuamrman: No, but the feature which differentiates yours from mine 
is that you propose to have four separate, distinct, independent pension boards 
and, personally, I am prepared to accept that, with some reluctance, for the 
sake of unanimity. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): I would not want to do that. 


Mr. McPuerson: Let us adopt Dr. Manion’s suggestion, and then we can 
discuss them both in detail. 

Mr. ArtHursS: We might have someone point out the essential differences, 
and then we would not need to deal with those where they were both alike. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: At one of the earlier meetings after the holidays. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): I suggest that the matter be referred to the minister 
of the department. 


The CuatrMAN: The minister has handed all this business over to the 
committee, and I am sure of this, that no matter what suggestion we adopt— 
be it General Ross’ suggestion, the Legion’s suggestion, or any other sugges- 
tion—if it is adopted unanimously, the Government will accept it. We have 
practically carte blanche, so why refer it back to the Government? That is 
the position I take. 


Mr. McGizzon: I agree with the chairman. We have to do this job, so let 
us finish it. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): I would not say let us abrogate our authority to 
the minister, but surely to be considerate he is not effacing himself altogether, 
and if you are getting opinions from the Legion and the various returned soldier 
bodies, as to what they think of this legislation, why not refer it to the minister 
if he is the man who has the say whether it goes through the House or not? 


The CuatirMAN: I have it on sufficiently good authority that whatever 
comes out as the unanimous report of this committee will be adopted by the 
Government, so why worry about the department? 


Mr. McGisson: I would refuse to sit on this committee if it were not so. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Might I ask Colonel LaF léche, as the head of the 
Legion, if they would be ready to appear after the holidays and give their 


opinion as a Legion, on those different schemes which may be put forward to 
the committee. 


Colonel LaFLEcuE: Answering Dr. Manion, I would say not only repre- 
senting the Legion but representing all the associations, that I would be pre- 
pared to speak on very short notice this week, or after the recess, whenever it 
might suit the committee. 


The CuHatrmMan: Might I suggest, then, that General Ross prepare in 
writing an outline of what he suggests? I will go into conference with Colonel 
Biggar, and with Colonel Thompson, if he will be so kind as to assist us, and 
then take this thing over to the Department of Justice. I will have to consult 
the Minister of Justice, and it may be that they will send it to the law officers 
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of the House, but I think probably it would be better if it went to the Justice 
Department, and during the recess I expect to be here on two or three different 
oceasions, and I am willing to give any assistance I can to work this thing 
into at least two alternative proposals in the shape of draft bills. I understand 
Colonel Thompson has a proposal too, and we might work that into one. 


Mr. MacLaren: Will the committee be supplied with copies of those pro- 
posals before the adjournment? = 

The CuamMan: We could not very well work them into legislative pro- 
posals before the adjournment. 


Mr. MacLaren: For instance, General Ross’ draft and your own draft, so 
that we would have an opportunity of studying them. 


The CuatmrMan: They will be printed, either as an appendix to the pro- 
ceedings of one of our sittings, or at least they will be printed in the body of 
the minutes. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Is it worth while having the Justice Department put 
these bills into shape, because I take it for granted that when the Legion has 
gone through them, as well as Colonel Thompson’s suggestions they are 
not going to be very much like any of the schemes, as at present constituted. 
I think they should be left just as they are. 

Mr. McGipson: I presume the chairman’s idea is to keep them within 
the confines of the law. 

The CuatrMAn: As far as the proposals standing in my name are con- 
cerned, they may be an altogether different looking baby when they appear in 
the shape of a bill. That is why I suggest that. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: I was wondering if it would not be a wasted effort, 
because it will probably be a combination of them all before we are through. 

The CuHatrMan: I will ask Colonel Biggar to put them into some legal 
shape. I understand you have a suggestion, Colonel Thompson. 

Colonel THomrson: I prepared this overnight, as requested by the chair- 
man. This is merely the outline, but the essential details are here. 


1. A Board sitting at Ottawa to give a decision on cases in which entitle- 
ment clearly should be admitted, this Board to be provided as at present with 
the necessary medical staff and also the medical and clerical staff in each of the 
centres as presently constituted in order that there may be a direct line of com- 
munication between the applicant for pension and the Pension Board. This is 
essential and reference is made in the Scott report to this effect. 

2. Where there is no evidence or quite evidently insufficient evidence on 
which the travelling board could make a finding the Board’s medical advisers 
to automatically refer the evidence, such as it is, to the appropriate soldier’s 
friend and so advise the applicant, the soldier’s friend to also notify the appli- 
cant that he will prepare the case for the applicant free of charge. This will 
relieve the Board at Ottawa of a large amount of work which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of its time without advantage to the applicants for pension. 

3. There to be three travelling boards all members of the Board at Ottawa, 
consisting of three members each—two members to be a quorum. This will 


allow for casualties and will permit one member of each travelling board to 
remain in Ottawa after each tour to review and prepare the cases which had been 


heard on the previous tour where judgment had been reserved. 
4. Continuous travelling is onerous work and the arrangement suggested in 
paragraph 3 will give relief in this respect to the members of the travelling 


boards. It will also give the member of each Board remaining in Ottawa an 
Opportunity of preparing for judgment such cases as had been reserved. The 
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advantage of this arrangement is that the Boards will not be kept at Ottawa 
considering their cases but will be enabled to travel continuously and thus avoid 
delay in hearing appeals. 

5. There. will be the further advantage that the members of the various 
Boards remaining at Ottawa will be able to confer at Ottawa regarding the cases 

_and types of cases heard and thus keep the decisions uniform. 

6. The personnel of the travelling boards to be changed from time to time 
so that such Boards will be differently constituted, but not necessarily after 
each tour. 

7. A full précis of the file and, if necessary, a copy of the key documents, 
if any, to accompany the précis to be furnished the members of the travelling 
boards. 

8. It will further enable the members of the Board remaining at Ottawa to 
take their tour of duty in respect of the work done at Ottawa, as set out in 
paragraph 1. 

9. The decision of the travelling board, if favourable to the applicant, to 
be given effect to forthwith. 

10. If the decision is unfavourable the applicant to have the right of appeal- 
ing to a Board of three members of such travelling boards—no member of the 
travelling board who heard the case to be a member of such Appeal Board. 

11. It is suggested as an alternative to the above Appellant Board that a 
separate Court be constituted at Ottawa composed of either two judges and a 
doctor, or three judges with two medical advisers to advise the Appeal Court on 
medical matters. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: This proposal is an alternative to the other two. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: So there are three proposals now. 

The CHarrMaANn: Yes, we will not suffer from lack of proposals. 


We will now consider the Veterans’ Allowances Bill, and we have here Dr. 
Amyot, Major Burke and Major Wright. 


JoHN ANpREw Amyot, called. 
F. S. Burxe, called. 
A. M. Wricut, called. 


The CuHairman: Gentlemen, Colonel Amyot, as you all know, is Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Pensions and National Health, and he is here to 
explain Bill Number 19. Colonel Amyot, will you explain this bill? 


Mr. ApsHEAD: It needs explanation, does it? 


Coronet Amyot: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am speaking for Doctor 
King, the Minister of the Department, in his absence, and as Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health. 

There are certain individuals at the present time, under the present Pension 
Act, who come to the Department for assistance and help. These men are what 
have been called burned-out men; men of low pension, and men who are no longer 
employable. If they went up for pension examination, the things from which 
they are suffering are of an intangible character; they are simply unable to work, 
and that before their time. In Great Britain they have the old age pension 
which has been followed more or less here in Canada. They give pension under the 
Old Age Pension Act, at seventy years of age, but there are many in Canada who 
think that it should be applied here at the age of sixty-five, rather than seventy. 
In this country men wear out earlier than they do in Great Britain. Those of 
you who have been in Great Britain have noticed the difference in the working, 
or at least in the effort that men put into their work in Great Britain, compared 
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to what is required of them in Canada. Perhaps we fuss too much here, but in 
Great Britain work is carried on more leisurely and more easily than is done here, 
and in consequence men wear out earlier in Canada. It is something similar to 
whatiwe see in using machinery. I might take as an example, the locomotive 
that is geared up to drag a train along at fifty miles an hour, ordinary time, 
and some day the train is late and has to go sixty miles an hour to make up 
its time. When the end of that trip is reached the coal box is empty and the 
engine blowing off in all directions, while the engineer and fireman are worn out. 
It is that extra ten miles that has caused it. Here men are driven much more 
in labour than they are in the Old Country, and it is thought on that account 
that they burn out quicker. 

We take the soldier who was overseas, and who was in the war front, he 
went under a driving that is greater than probably most of us can conceive 
or realize—mental stress, and physical stress—and the mental stress was a 
considerable one. Those of us who were there know that even following along 
the trench line, when things were comparatively quiet, you might have a 
reddening on the side from which the bullets came. We felt it and it was 
a pressure that others do not undergo. It was a wonder to us how the men 
in the front line stood what they did, so that this is advanced as a reason why 
consideration should be given to those men along this particular line. We have 
been up against those men, trying to relieve them by taking them into hospital, 
and in various other directions. We know that they have the greatest difficulty 
in finding employment. Two or three years ago the Minister conceived the 
idea of putting these men under, not the Pension Act, but under a special allow- 
ance act of the nature of Old Age Pensions. A good deal of study has been 
given to it from that time, by the Department, and very intensive study during 
the last six months, and out of that has developed this Bill 19. In the preamble 
of the bill, these ideas are included:— 


“Whereas there are a great number of veterans in Canada who are 
not in receipt of pensions under the provisions of the Pension Act’’— 


Because this was to include besides pensioners those who were not pen- 
sioners. 

“Under the provisions of the Pension Act, or who, if in receipt of 
pension, are pensionable only for the degree of disability resulting from 
an injury or disease, or aggravation thereof, attributable to, or incurred 
during military service, as established and assessed under the provisions 
of that Act.” 


That is the Pension Act. 


“And it is found that many pensioners and non-pensioners are, in fact, 
unemployable by reason of intangible results of their war service, apart from 
any consideration of pensionable disability; and it is desirable to provide assist- 
ance, or additional assistance, for these veterans in recognition of their service:” 

Now if you were to say why should these men not be pensioned— 


The CuHarrMaNn: I am distributing sheets showing the types of cases that 
would come under this bill. 


Colonel Amyor: Yes, under this bill. 
The Cuarrman: These have been prepared by—? 


Colonel Amyor: By the Department: these men come up for pension in a 
general way. They are the type of men that the public generally believe were 
injured by their military service. They say “I knew this young man before 
he went to war; he has come back now and he is a wreck. He is not able 
to work like he worked before, he does not view things as he viewed them 
before, he is discontented, and he is no longer the young man that went away.” 
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If you pass him to the Pensions Board they would find that perhaps he has 
some rheumatism, that he has some neuritis, or he may have some gastric 
trouble, or he may have some cough; it is difficult to connect that with his ser- 
vice. If he is pensioned it is only a negligible amount that would be given to 
him, It is something that you have to take in as a tout ensemble, and all these 
things joined together are more or less intangible, you cannot say rejected— 
or you cannot put a percentage on the arising of that in service, and this act 
is submitted with the idea of relieving the individual. 

The CHatrMan: Sheets showing type cases have been distributed. Does 
any member of the Committee wish to ask any question arising out of the sheets? 
While we are discussing the preamble, I think it is well that the Committee 
should understand just what persons this legislation is proposed to cover. 

Mr. McGrisson: A lot of these cases, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, should 
be on the pension list. 

The Cuatrman: They look it. Some of them are on the pension list. 
but to a small degree, 

Mr. MacLaren: It is pension plus something else. 

Mr. TuHorson: Yes, these sheets show pension plus something else. 

Dr. Amyot: A great many of these, as you will see from that list— 

The CuHatrman: These are only cases which have been referred by the 
S.C.R. to the Department, pension cases with a small pension, whose situation 
will be materially improved by this legislation. 

Mr. Tuorson: And the pensionable disabilities are underlined in red on 
these sheets, and the other disabilities are not pensionable disabilities but are 
either post-war or pre-enlistment disabilities, 

Dr. AmMyor: And the things of which they complain severely. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: They would get $40 instead of $15. 

The CHatrman: The amount payable under the economical allowances is 
the amount that they could get under this bill, in the fifth column of the figures. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Perhaps you would explain the columns? 
The CHAIRMAN: Major Wright might explain them. 


Major Wricut: As I have omitted all names on this sheet—I have a key, 
but there is no necessity to have the names inserted—the second column indi- 
cates the man’s age; the third, whether he served in France or England. because 
under Bill 19, it was proposed to include those who served in the theatre of 
actual war. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Some of them are here marked “ Canada.” 


Major WricuT: Yes, but Bill 19 would apply to pensioners who served in 
Canada or England also. In red is indicated the disability for which the man 
is receiving the pension; and the other conditions are those which have been 
ruled as non-pensionable. The total disability is shown in the next column. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Due to all conditions? 


Major WricuT: Yes. The next column shows the total disability as 
shown by the B.P.C. It is possible that some of the cases have not been 
examined for four or five years. The next column shows the pensionable dis- 
ability, that is the actual amount for which the Board is awarding pension. The 
next column is the actual amount being paid by way of pension. The next 
column is put in to indicate what would happen if the man was pensionable to 
the extent which the Board of Pension Commissioners rule as to his disability. 
The next is what he would get under Bill 19—not absolutely accurately. Then 
the difference in the next column is the additional amount it would cost—a plus 
figure—for instance, if the man were placed under 100 per cent pension; it 
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would mean $55 a month more. The last but one column is the amount the man 
has received in relief assistance from the department at the date I made up 
these forms—relief. The last column contains a few little comments I put in 
myself. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I do not quite follow the column headed “ difference.” 


Mr. THorson: No, nor do I understand that. 


Major Wricut: If you will take case No. 2 on the original list, the man 
is 85 years of age, served in France, and has a wife only. His pensionable dis- 
ability is G.S.W. of the foot, for which disability he is rated at 5 per cent, and 
as he has a wife he receives $5 a month. Where a man has a wife only, it is 
$1 for every per cent. On top of that he has osteo-arthritis of the spine, and 
syphilis resulting in locomotor-ataxia, all of which are not pensionable. If he 
were rated according to his disability, he would be 100 per cent, or $100 a 
month. Under this new bill, he can get $40 a month; and if he were wholly 
pensionable he would get more than that again. 


The CuatrMAn: In other words, he would get $45 a month. 


Major WricHt: Five dollars pension and $40 under the economic 
allowances. 
Mr. McGisson: That man served in the trenches? 


Major WricHT: Yes. 

Mr. Manton: And he has osteo-arthritis of the spine, and you think he is 
entitled to only 5 per cent. Any reasonable man, I think, would say he was 
entitled to a greater extent, anyway. 

The CHairMAN: We have to take things as we find them. 

Major Wricut: There is no doubt about that man being unemployable. 


Mr. McGrsson: You have cited a case which is almost the same as that 
which Sir Arthur Currie cited and on which he condemned this work before the 
Committee. 

Mr. THorson: Excepting that this man has syphilis also. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: He had syphilis once, but not necessarily now. He 
has locomotor-ataxia. 


The CHAIRMAN: He has only $5 pension, and this bill proposes to give 
him $40 also. 


Mr. McGiszson: That is the type of case which is not being given justice 
to-day; he should receive this from the Pensions Board, and he should be 
entitled by law. It should be dealt with under the Pension Act, instead of 
under a special act. 


The CHarRMAN: Does the Committee understand the type of case? There 
are other cases not pensionable now. 


Major Wriecut: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that there are approximately 
56,000 pensioners now. Under this scheme there will be, roughly, about 280,000 
men who served in the actual theatre of war or are in receipt of pensions for 
disabilities incurred in Canada or England; so that the number of pensioners 
comprises only about one-fifth of the total number who might eventually benefit 
under this bill. 

Mr. McPuerson: Will you repeat that? 

Major Wricut: It is estimated that the number of men who are alive 
now, who would come under the benefits of this bill at some time or other, is 
approximately five times the number of present pensioners, ar about 280,000 
men who may eventually come in under this Act. 
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Mr. McGisson: There were under 400,000 men who got to France, and 
do you say that there are 280,000 in addition to that you have now receiving 
pension? 

Major Wricut: Two hundred thousand including the pensioners. 

Dr. Amyot: That is those who went into the war? 

Mr. McGrsson: In the 280,000 you will have two-thirds of your army. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: It is two-thirds of the number who went to France. 

The CuarrMan: It is the possible number of unemployable men of sixty 
years of age. ; 

Hon. Mr. Manion: There will be a lot of us unemployed by that time. 

The CuHaiRMAN: There will be some of us unemployed after the next election. 

Mr. THorson: This does not mean that all these men are going to benefit 
under this Act? 

Major Wricut: No, but I suggest it as a potential number who may be 
entitled to come in under the provisions of Bill No. 19. 

Major Wricut: There are that number of men alive now who have seen 
service in the theatre of war. 

Mr. McGisson: It is not fair to give that out to the public; it is not fair 
to the soldiers. 

Mr. McPuerson: I believe the witness intends to show that that would 
be the possible number. 

Major Wricut: May I explain how I made that up? JI got certain figures 
from the Department of Militia and Defence. The total under their figures of 
enlisted was 619,636—enlisted in the C.E.F. Of that number, according to the 
Department of National Defence, 424,589 left Canada. Will you pardon me, the 
total enlisted number who served in France and Belgium was 346,531; the total 
serving in the Near East was 1,785; and in North Russia, 588; making a total 
of 348,904 who served in a theatre of actual war. Then of that number, accord- 
ing to the Department of National Defence, there were 55,428 who died while 
they were still in the forces. And I have estimated that there were 29,376 who 
died since the declaration of peace, approximately 10 per cent. 

Mr. McGipson: You are making that a little worse. 

The CuarrMan: Let us get the rest of the figures before we discuss them. 

Major Wricut: That leaves 264,100. 

The Cuarrman: That is 264,100 alive to-day? 

Major Wricut: Two hundred and sixty-four thousand, but to that has to 
be added the number of men who did not leave Canada but who are pensioned, 
which will increase that number by 2,314. 

Mr. McGrspon: They would not come under this bill, if they did not leave 
Canada. 

Major Wricut: If they are pensioned, yes. We would have to include also 
5,006 who are pensioned for disabilities incurred in England; they also would 
come under this bill in its present form, making a total of 271,420. On top of 
that it is estimated that there are 2,340 final payment cases, who received final 
payment for service in Canada or England, but who also would come under this 
bill; bringing up the total to 273,760. And on top of that we estimate that there 
are 6,900 pre-war resident Imperials, who also would come in under this; so that 
the total I get is 280,665. 

Mr. McGrszon: You are putting in everybody except the dead under that? 


Major Wricut: Yes. I will come to the figures afterwards; first, I want 
to explain the facts. These lists only indicate the cases which were referred to 
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us by the Department as problem cases which they have at the present time. 
I may indicate, on top of that, that there are five times as many survivors who 
at some time may be eligible. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Have you included in that those who served with 
the British army who were not pre-war residents of Canada? 

Major Wricut: No, sir. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Would they come under this bill? 

Major Wricut: No, sir. 

_ Hon. Mr. Manton: Have you any estimate of the number now to whom 

this Act would be applicable in all probability? 

Major WricHT: We have some statistics which later on I thought I might 
give you in detail. 

The CuHatrMAN: The total number is how many thousands? 

Major Wricut: 280,665. 

The CHairMAN: Who may at some time or other require consideration. 
That is a broad statement, but is it too broad? 

Mr. McGtszon: I would not have it go out to the country that the soldiers 
are asking legislation which will put 280,000 of them on the payroll. . 

The CuatrMan: They are not asking that. 

Mr. McPuHerson: According to the terms of this bill, each one individu- 
ally is a possible chance? 

Mr. McGisson: No, I do not think so. That is grossly unfair. 

Mr. McPurrson: You cannot say that any one of them is impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are all in that list. 


Mr. McGrsson: The purport of this bill is that it applies to worn-out 
soldiers. 

Mr. McPuerson: Out of that 280,000, there will be perhaps 25 or 40 per 
cent which will never come up. 

Mr. THorson: Yes, it is not fair to say that every one of those 280,000 
is a potential beneficiary. 


The Cuamrman: Any one of this 280,000 may at some time or other fulfil 
the requirements which would bring him under the bill. 


Mr. Tuorson: That is possible but highly improbable. 


Mr. McGizson: Is it possible? Is it probable? The basis of this is that 
they are going to be worn out through war service which might be attributable 
but not provable. I think it is grossly unfair to the whole soldier body to put 
a statement like that out to the country. The country will think the soldier 
bodies are holding them up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on, anyway. 


Dr. Amyor: The 280,000 are those to whom consideration will be given 
when they comply with the requirements in order to be given this allowance. 
That is all it means. It is like when you are talking about how much old age 
pension you are going to give. How many people are there who are going to 
be eligible for that? You know that only a small percentage will come under 
the requirements. Only a certain number of them will be without funds. There 
is only a certain number of them who will be sick and not able to look after 
themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Do you not think that in association with that 280,000 
you had better also give what he has on which to base an estimate of that? 


Dr. Amyor: Yes. 
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Mr. McGrsson: To be comparable, you would have to take the whole 
population of the country. 

Mr. Tuorson: Yes, I do not think it is fair to let the 280,000 go out as 
being the potential number entitled to come under this bill. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): This bill will include Canadians who served with 
the British forces? 

Dr. Amyor: It includes the pre-war residents, the air force 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You might say that the whole population would 
come in under this bill. 

Major WricHut: Before speaking of the figures, may I pass these charts 
around? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Dr. BELAND: Out of the number mentioned, 280,000, only those that 
would be needy would come under the operation of the bill. 

The CHAamRMAN: Needy and unemployable. 

Hon. Dr. BELAND: But needy specially, so that a proportion of them would 
be out of employment and in need and would come under the operation of the 
bill, but there is no possibility that 280,000 would come in under it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will get the estimated figures from this witness. 


Major Burke: Major Wright has explained to you the total number upon 
which the figures are based. Those are only the basic figures. When we started 
to study the problem, the thing that intrigued us was that it is really the prob- 
lem of the unemployable and aged veterans, which is really only commencing; 
and we are rather surprised at the distance away the peak is, and the steady 
rise between now and the time when the peak will be reached. 

We have to-day certain numbers of men applying for aid; and you will, 
of course, realize that when demobilization took place there were a great number 
of men who passed out of our ken and about whom now we know nothing; 
but there is a group of which we know a great deal, and they are the pensioners. 
In casting up the figures, we found that the pensioners were one-fifth of the 
total estimated men alive. As I say, we know a good deal about the pensioners, 
their age, where they live, and whether they are in necessitous circumstances or 
not—I feel they are all the low pensioners. 

We got out a graph, which you can probably see from where you are sit- 
ting, showing the number of men alive in each age group to-day. This highest 
point of the graph shows the men who are 38 years of age to-day; and there 
are somewhere in the neighbourhood of 15,000 of them. The other ages drop 
down to as high as 80 years of age—we have a few 80 years of age C.E.F. men; 
and from that it works on up to the present time. That is the number of men 
who would become eligible to-day if the age of eligibility were set at 65 (indi- 
cating). At this point (indicating) it is ten years hence; and they would all 
be 65 years of age 30 years hence. 

Mr. McGisson: I would like to get those figures attached to the 280,000 
as soon as possible. What are the figures for to-day? 

Major Burks: First we took the number of men under each age group and 
applied the expectancy of life table of the insurance companies to those figures, 
and worked them down. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): When did you take the age? 

Major Burke: The age of to-day. We want to know how many men will 
be alive, in dealing with the number of men estimated to be alive to-day in 
Canada. 

The CuarrMan: You took the pensioners as a cross-section of them? 
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Major Burxn: Yes, because we know a great deal of them. There are 
other men of whom we know nothing, but we took the pensioners to represent 
a cross-section. On the chart in front of you, we have estimated the number 
of men alive at 60 years of age and over in any year between now and 1984. 
The top line is 60 years of age and over. Along the bottom of the chart you 
will find the years; and up the left-hand margin you will find the nin per of 
men. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: And at the present time it shows about 16,000 men of 
60 years of age and over? 

Major Burke: Yes, that is correct, and you can follow that along for any 
year and see the number of men who will be 60 years of age and over at any 
time. You will notice that in 1957 comes the peak. 

Mr. McGizpon: In that time you expect to have 110,000. 


Major Burke: That is the astonishing thing, to know that we will have 
that many men who are becoming generally and probably unemployable. First 
of all, we made this very intricate table of the expectancy of life of these men. 
We took those figures to Mr. Finlayson, the Superintendent of Insurance, and 
he checked them over very carefully, and said they were correct. Following 
that, without knowing the number of men that would come under the scheme, 
how many would be unemployable or in necessitous circumstances, we went to 
the Department of Labour and they put their figures at our disposal, giving us 
the benefit of the research that they made into the old age problem before pre- 
paring the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, and from that we found out a few 
things. We found out that in New Zealand the age for eligibility is 65 for men 
and 60 for women, and in New Zealand about 40 per cent of those arriving at 
that age were found to be in necessitous circumstances. We next had the 
figures for Australia, and the eligibility there for men is 65, and again we found 
that about 40 per cent of those arriving at 65 years of age required some assist- 
ance from the state. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: You say that in 1957 there would be 112,000 men— 

Major Burke: It is all shown on that chart, Dr. Manion. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: And of that number you say 40 per cent would require 
assistance of this kind? 

Major Burke: Yes. Let us now come to British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Just let us get that clear. 

Major Burke: I would like to answer your question. 

The CuHairMAN: He is going to give us British Columbia now. 


Major Burke: We got the figures for British Columbia. The age of eligi- 
bility in British Columbia is 70 years, and again we found that about 40 per 
cent of the population of British Columbia, arriving at 70 years of age become 
eligible, by reason of their financial condition, for the old age pension. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I would like to straighten this up. Taking your own 
figures, at the highest peak, the greatest number that would likely get pension 
would be 44,000. 

Major Burke: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: So that there is a jumping down there. 

Mr. McGisson: Forty per cent of 110,000. 

Major Burke: Major Wright gave you a figure of 289,000. You can apply 
the death rates to that between the end of the war, and between now and 1957. 


If you apply the death rate to that figure, you will get about 110,000 men who 
will be 60 years of age and over in the year 1957. 
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The CHarRrMAN: Who live. 

Major Burxe: Who are alive, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: And 40 per cent of them will likely be eligible for 
pension. 

Major Burxe: If we apply the percentages of New Zealand, Australia and 
our own British Columbia, we would find about 40 per cent coming under the 
scheme. 

Mr. THorson: Less those who will be in receipt of full pension. 

Major BurKe: Of course. 

Mr. TuHorson: Or large pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Less those who will be in receipt of pension which will 
make them not necessitous cases. 

Mr. McPuerson: Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Major Burke: We simply make the deduction of 40 per cent of all those 
arriving at a given age. We thought that you might be interested in the cost, 
but we did not want to say very much about it. However, we made a graph 
on those figures, on the chart that you have in front of you, allowing $40 to 
married men, who are 75 per cent of our forces, and $20 to single men who are 
25 per cent. That is, three-quarters of the men are married. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is, you are taking 40 per cent of this total of 110,000. 

Major BurKe: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: And then giving 75 per cent of them $40, and 25 per cent 
of them, $20. Now, what does it cost? 

Major Burxe: We made a graph on those figures. We contemplated two 
ages, 65 years of age and over; and 60 years of age and over; and this graph will 
show the amounts. Now, it comes to a fairly reasonably high peak in 1957, as 
shown by the graph in front of you, but it is a short duration peak, and the rate 
of decline of the price is very rapid. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: What is the amount at the peak? 

Major Burke: Eighteen million dollars. Eleven million dollars is the 
amount, if we take 40 per cent of those at 60 years of age. If we take 65, it is 
about thirteen million dollars, but in between we think the proper path will be 
somewhere between those two figures, and I have shown a red line on this chart 
to try to bring out the point about the normal path we think it would travel 
providing the age be set at 60 years, that is, we have taken a lesser figure, 25 
per cent for the men between 60 and 65 years and over, and 40 per cent of those 
over 65 years, and we have got this intermediate red line. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Which starts at what? 

Major Burxn: If we take 60 years of age, and over, at 40 per cent, it 
starts at slightly under $2,000,000 per annum. If we take it at 65 years of age 
and over, at 40 per cent it starts at slightly under $1,000,000. The intermediate 
course is somewhere about $1,500,000. 

Mr. McGrszon: If you apply this to 65, the eee expenditure would 
be a little over a million dollars. 

Major Burke: I can give you the exact figures. 

The CuarrMAn: At 60 it will be two million, and at 65 a million and a 
half. 

Mr. McGrpeson: No, he said around a million dollars. 

Mr. TuHorson: Can we have the benefit of those tables? 

Major Burxe: Yes, if the committee so wishes, we could have more of them 
photostated. 
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The CuHarrmMan: Let us get the cost first. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): The point I would like to bring up does affect the 
cost. It is not at 60 or 65 years of age, but rather it may be 45 and 50 years. 


Major Burke: That is quite true, General Ross, but we found it very diffi- 
cult to estimate the number of men that would come in under the ages you 
mention. We are taking the large group that we know will be alive, and a 
certain percentage may come in according to their financial position. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): What is the percentage in the case of those men who 
are to be given intangible damages; would it not be much larger than a group ot 
civilians who have never suffered in that way? Would it not be reasonably 
50 per cent or more in the case of men suffering, as I say. 


Major Burxe: I think the experience of the department is not quite that. 
It may be that because a large group of men come under the ages of 30 to 40 at 
the present time, it is pretty hard to guess what may happen those men when they 
reach, say, 60 years of age. 


Mr. TuHorson: It is likely that the percentage will be greater than 40 in the 
class of people we are dealing with. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: The death rate will be higher too. 


Major Burke: I hardly think that. I have the figures here before me. 
We know that there are a great many soldiers in public employment of various 
kinds, together with railways and other big corporations, men who are going 
to come under some kind of superannuation, or something along that line, when 
they arrive at a certain age. For example, the total appointments to the civil 
service up to September 30, 1929, was 75,000, that is, between September 1, 
1916, and September 30, 1929. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Of course, that includes all temporary appointments. 

Major BurKe: The percentage of appointments given to returned soldiers 
during that time was 52 per cent, so that we have every reason to believe that 
there are quite a few returned soldiers in civic employment, and they will come 
under schemes, so that that may, to some extent, decrease the number. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: And the death rate will probably be higher. 

Major Burke: The death rate has not been found to be higher than the 
civilian death rate, because we took that up with the insurance department and 
they told us that the death rate was but slightly different from the civilian 
death rate. That point was emphasized by Mr. Finlayson when he went over 
the figures from which we made this chart. 

Mr. McGreson: Have you taken into consideration the ex-soldier who 
would probably be 60 years of age at 45? 

Major Burke: We found it very difficult to estimate the number. 

Mr. McGiszon: Your figures will be defective to that extent. 

Major BurKe: Yes, they will be somewhat defective. We know, for 
example, that about 15 per cent of our men are in the United States to-day. 
A certain number of them will have a fairly substantial pension and they are 
included in this too. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: You mentioned 75,000 appointments of various kinds 
to the civil service, and then you said, I think, that 52 per cent of them were 
soldiers. 

Major Burke: 52 per cent, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: But that includes temporary employmeit of various 
kinds? 


/ 
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Major Burke: We do not know whether they are still in employment or 
not. 
Hon. Mr. Manion: That is the point. 


Major BurKxe: But that many appointments have been made. 
Hon. Mr. Manton: Of all kinds, both temporary and permanent. 
Major Burke: Yes. 


The CuatrMan: Do you take that to be the same average ratio all the way 
through. 


Major Burke: The disability preference in the civil service were over three 
thousand. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: You see, the whole civil service consists of only about 
eighty odd thousand, and this would come to about thirty-five thousand; cer- 
tainly half of the civil service is not comprised of returned men. 


Major WricHt: We endeavoured to find out from the various departments 
the percentage of returned men employed. It is about 93 per cent in our 
department. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Which is the Department of Pensions and National 
Health. 


Major Wricut: You would expect, of course, that there would be a high 
percentage in that department. We do not know what percentage the other 
departments have. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: You have not got any of them. 

Major Wricut: No, the only point is that there are a certain number who 
will come under our superannuation benefits. 

Major Burks: As to the cost, as we have worked it out from the table in 
front of you, 60 years of age and over, in the year 1930 the cost would be— 


Hon. Senator BEtaANp: Have you any basis upon which to figure out how 


many returned men have secured appointments to the civil service in the 
provinces? 


Major Burxe: No, we have not got the provinces. 
Hon. Senator Baianp: Is it likely that a fairly large number of returned 
men have secured employment and are eligible for superannuation? 


Major Burxe: I can speak for the municipality of the city of Toronto. 
They have a fairly substantial percentage; I cannot give the percentage, but 
certainly a great many returned men are employed by the city of Toronto, and 
I think all cities would be the same. 


Hon. Senator Bauanp: Would they be eligible for superannuation? 


Major Burxe: They will likely come under whatever superannuation 
scheme is employed by the city or the province. : 


Hon. Senator B&Lanp: But there is such a scheme in every province? 
Major Burke: I take it so, yes. 
The CuarrMan: And, therefore, they would not come under this scheme. 


Major Burke: So that we believe, therefore, that 40 per cent would be the 
outside figure that would come under this scheme, taking into consideration the 
preference that has been given to returned men. 


Mr. THorson: You think 40 per cent would be the outside figure? 
Major Burke: We believe so. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: And eighteen million dollars probably is the outside 
figure at the peak, for a very short time? 


Major BurKke: Probably so, doctor. 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: I suppose you did not estimate, in any way, the great 
prosperity of this country in another twenty or twenty-five years? 


Major Burke: We thought of that, sir, we hope that the population will 
be doubled. 


Mr. THorson: You have been quoting figures at 60. What will the figures 
be at 65? 

Major Burke: We can give you the figures at 65, but we were hoping you 
would deal with 60. The figures at 65, for 1930, for the first year, will be 
$632,000. For 1930, $756,000. Then jumping ahead four years, and then giving 
it in five-year periods, for 1934 the figure would be $1,300,000. In 1939 it would 
be $3,100,000. In 1944 the figure would be $5,255,000, and in 1959, $7,600,000 
approximately. 


Mr. THorson: And that would be the peak? 

Major Burke: But under that scheme the immediate amount is not that 
high. 

Mr. McGrseon: It is the immediate problem we are dealing with. 


Mr. Speakman: That is not taking into account the class who are at the 
present time under 60, or 65, but who are broken down. 


Major Burke: Yes, sir. 
Mr. SpraKMAN: In addition to that you have to consider those who have 
not reached that age but are broken down. 


Major Burke: One of the immediate problems is the construction of soldiers’ 
homes. The department is faced with that problem, and it is a rapidly increas- 
ing problem, and one that will likely reach its peak in 1957, if the age of 60 
should be set. 
Mr. THorson: And will reach its peak in 1959 if the age is set at 65? 
Major Burke: Quite so. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): Have you any figures from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, or elsewhere, showing first the expectancy of old age civilian pension, and 
then the actual incidence of old age pension payments in any of the provinces? 
I know the immediate payment exceeded the opinions in some of the provinces. 
. Major Burke: We went to the Labour Department and we asked them 
about the future in old age pensions, and they said they would not, under any 
circumstances, attempt to estimate the future. They said they took the census 
of 1921, and applied a definite percentage to that and that that was their 
estimate. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): Did they tell you how those payments compared 
with their estimate? 


Major Burke: No, we did not get that information. 


Mr. McGisson: I am speaking from memory, but when the Prime Min- 
ister was speaking a couple of weeks ago, I am sure he mentioned the figure of 
$3,000,000. That might only have been the Dominion government’s contribu- 
tion. I would not like to say that. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: There was another point in regard to the death rate. I 
have been thinking over what you have said. You said that you got opinions 
from insurance companies, who were very good at that sort of thing. 

Major Burke: From Mr. Finlayson, the Superintendent of Insurance. 
Hon. Mr. Manion: In regard to the death rate. In my opinion they can- 
not estimate the death rate at the present time. I am giving this, with some 
knowledge of insurance and medicine, for the reason that the vast proportion 
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of the men who served in a theatre of war, I mean actually in a theatre of war, 
the majority of them are men who are probably around 40 or 45 years of age. 


The Cuarrman: What is the average now? 
Major WricHt: The average age for pension, about 42.6 years. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: That is what I say; the average about 45, and neither 
Mr. Finlayson nor any other representative of the insurance companies, can 
form a very strong opinion as to the age at death of that large proportion of the 
soldiers who went through the trenches, in my opinion, and J have given it much 
thought. The age at death of these soldiers will be much lower twenty years 
from now than the age at death of the ordinary civilians, because of the 
strain of the trenches and the trials they went through. 


Major Burke: Mr. Finlayson expressed somewhat the same opinion; the 
only figures we have to go on are those of our soldiers’ insurance at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Finlayson took that into consideration and said that while 
the death rate was not much in excess of the average of the death rate, he was 
of the opinion, as you have stated, that twenty years from now, or more, the 
death rate would probably be more rapid than that in the civilian population. 


The CuatrmMan: Very depressing indeed. 
Hon, Mr. Manton: They die off at a younger age. 
Major Burke: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Which would at least cut down a certain amount 
of this cost. We do not want the cost to be at such a figure that either one 
house or the other would throw out the bill. 


Major Burke: Dr. Manion, I was hoping that you would not let that 
short duration influence you, because the average cost throughout is not so 
very high. 

Mr, McGrsson: The immediate cost is practically nothing—a million 
dollars. 


Major Burke: It is not in excess, 

The Cuarrman: Two million dollars. 

Mr. McGrszon: One million dollars, 

Major Burke: At sixty-five. 

The Cuamrman: Two million at sixty; we will make it sixty. 


Mr. THorson: How many de you say would be likely to benefit immedi- 
ately from this scheme? 


Major Burke: How many? The margin on this little chart in numbers 
and forty per cent of that. 


Mr. THorson: 12,000 is the figure, and 40 per cent of that. 

Major Burke: I can give it to you in actual figures. 

Mr. McGiszon: Only about 4,000 on this chart at sixty-five years of age. 

Major Burke: At sixty years and over, the total figure shown there of 
men arriving at sixty, is 12,700; 3,800 married, 1,200 single. 

Mr. McGisson: Why do you stick at sixty, when the bill says sixty-five? 


The Cuatrrman: We will amend the bill right now to sixty. Let us talk 
as if it were sixty. Is it unanimously agreed to have it amended to sixty now? 


Mr, Speakman: JI agree. 
Mr. THorson: At sixty-five, how many? 
Major Burke: At sixty-five there would be 824 married and 276 single. 


Mr. McPurrson: If we have amended the bill, why not forget sixty-five 
so that we will not get mixed up in the figures? 


aah 
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The Cuarrman: How about the others? 


Major Wricut: As an offsetting figure, that is to say, when you come to 
calculate a number of men who may be under sixty, and yet unemployable, 
you have to go on the fact that so far as we know, taking the pension figures, 
there are 15 per cent, roughly, not living in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Which means we would not have to look after those. 


Major Wricut: Yes, and as Dr. Burke has pointed out, there are quite 
an appreciable number of men who will be taken care of by superannuation 
benefits from the federal government, the provincial governments, the railway 
companies and large corporations, who are gradually entering that scheme. 
On top of that, there will be a certain number who are in receipt of pension, 
which will exclude them from the bill. 


Mr. Tuorson: That has all been taken into consideration in arriving 
at your 40 per cent. 


Major Burke: Taking the experience of New Zealand, Australia, British 
Columbia and other places, we think the 40 per cent would cover, in addition 
to the actual age, those who would be unemployable under that age. 


Mr. McGisson: That would reduce your 40 per cent, then. 

The CuairMANn: There is no possible way of estimating the number of those 
under sixty years of age, who will be eligible under this bill. 

Major WricuT: It is pretty hard to get that. 


Major Burxe: We have a definite knowledge as to the men who come under 
the various departments who are pensioners. We sent out to the different 
districts and got that number. We know how many men are considered by 
the various district officers as unemployable. 


The CuHarrmMan: Do you know anything about the pensioners? 

Major Burgkre: They are decidedly unemployable. There are others prac- 
tically unemployable, but not quoted so by the district officers. 

The Cuarrman: Now. we have just the class of people this bill is intended 
to cover. 


Mr. MacLaren: Would you tell.us if, at age seventy, or if the civilian old 
age pension is reduced to sixty-five, this class of pensioner will be carried as a 
Dominion liability all the way through, or revert to the ordinary old age pension? 

Major BurKxe: We figure that these men should be under the Dominion 
Government throughout their span of life, under this bill. It is well to note on 
those charts that we have cast a line for those of the expeditionary forces who 
will be seventy years. It is 50 per cent. You can see the number that are 
already there and the number there will be in the future; fifty per cent of that 
the government is already liable for. The third curve on the graph is seventy 
and over. 

The CHarrMANn: We still have half an hour, could we not run rapidly 
through the bill to cover any points that should be elucidated. 


Mr. THorson: Will these tables be printed? 

Major Burke: May I ask which tables you would like printed? 
The CHamman: Not the large sheets, the tables you referred to. 
Major Burks: But the tables of the costs. 

Mr. THorson: These graphs. 
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Major Burke: Those are for your use. 
Hon. Mr. Manion: There is a very interesting thing Dr. Burke pointed out 


to me, if I understand it right. I refer to the small printed area in this graph; — 


I will read it:— 

“This area comprises the number of men of the C.E.F. eligible for 
consideration in the matter of veterans’ allowance who, ordinarily, would 
be eligible for consideration under the Old Age Pension legislation, as 
presently enacted by most provinces, and to which the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed to the extent of 50 per cent of pensions so awarded.” 

Well, that covers that whole area here. 
Mr. THorson: It covers men seventy years and over, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Exactly, and it shows you would cut out a large propor- 
tion of the expense. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would cut out half of it. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: But we are liable for it anyhow as an old age pension. 
It would cut out the extra expense due to this legislation. 


Major Burke: Yes, you are quite right, Dr. Manion. 


Mr. TuHorson: So that added expense is not as great as if we take the top 
line figure. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Which is a big section. That is a very important point. 
Major Burke: We had that in mind, Dr. Manion, when we set the figure 


of 40 per cent. We had that in mind when taking care of the extra cost of | 


those burned-out or unemployable at the age of sixty. 
Mr. McGisson: Are these lines based on the civilian death rate? 


Major Burke: They are based on the Stone & Cox mortality tables, and 
Mr. Finlayson told us that would be as good a table as we could select. 


Mr. McGrsson: I do not think it would be a fair application to put that 
on the soldiers. This is a higher rate than it should be. 


Major Burke: We have some years behind us in the experience of the death 
rate amongst soldiers from the Soldiers’ Insurance. 


Mr. McGrsson: But as the years go on, the rate will increase more rapidly. 
Major Burke: We have no way of figuring that. 


Mr. McGispon: I think that your table is defective and misleading. Take 
the number, for example, of diseased soldiers, at the present time the ratio is 
very high. Take the cripples, those people are going out very early in life, to 
say nothing about the effects upon the health of the man who, to-day, is appar- 
ently in good health. 


Major Burke: I think, in support of that it was thought, when soldiers’ 
insurance was introduced, that there would be a very rapid death rate, but that 
has not been the experience with soldiers’ insurance. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Soldier insurance can only deal with the man who did 
not actually serve in the trenches. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Perhaps I am wrong. 

Major Burke: We went to the best authority we knew. 
Mr. McGrszon: It applies to everybody. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: But the death rate would be in larger proportion as the 
men become older. ; 


The CuarrMan: Soldier insurance would be among the sicker men, sub- 
standard risks. 


Major Burke: I think Mr. Finlayson took these figures into consideration. 
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a McGiss0n: But you don’t get my point—their expectancy of life must 
be short. 

Major Burke: I think I said a few minutes ago that Mr. Finlayson said 
that probably in twenty years’ time it would be a faster or greater death rate. 
Mr. McGiszon: Naturally. 


The CuHairmaAn: Are there any other features to go into at the present 
time? First of all, I think the Department is quite prepared, in regard to Clause 
5, to delete sixty-five years of age, and substitute sixty years of age. I mean, we 
can take it for granted that that is amended—sixty years instead of sixty-five. 
There is something else about the appointment of the soldiers’ representative 
in another clause. Dr. King wrote me a letter just before he left Ottawa. The 
letter reads:— e 


Re: Bill No. 19—An Act Respecting War Veterans’ Allowances. 


Dear Sir,—General Sir Arthur Currie, in his address to the members 
of the Parliamentary Committee, suggested the desirability of appointing 
an additional member to the Committee in an honorary capacity. 

You will recall that Sir Arthur Currie intimated that while satisfied 
there are in the Department many men who are wise, sympathetic and 
experienced, by putting on the Committee one or more independent per- 
sons, including at least one experienced member of the Legion, ‘‘ the 
honourable the Minister and his successors would be saved a great deal of 
embarrassment.” 

I may say that I am quite agreeable to giving effect under the Bill 
to Sir Arthur Currie’s suggestion and I am prepared to go further to the 
extent of recommending enabling authority in the Bill whereby the 
Governor in Council may in addition, appoint in an honorary capacity 
an independent individual to co-operate with the local officials of the 
Department in reviewing applications received in the District Offices of 
the Department. 

In view of the above, I would suggest that Clause 3 of Bill 19 might 
be amended by inserting a new section between Sections 1 and 2, to read 
as hereunder: 

There shall be added to such Committee at Head office an honor- 
ary member who shall be appointed by the Governor in Council. Such 
honorary member shall be a veteran of recognized military standing. 
The Governor in Council may similarly appoint, in cities where the 

Department maintains offices, a veteran of recognized military standing to 
assist in an honorary capacity the local officials or the Department in 
reviewing applications for allowances— 


Yours very truly, 


JY BKING 
C. G. Power, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ 
Problems, 
Ottawa. 


I have a telegram that came from Dr. King to make it clear the appoint- 
ment of a man acceptable to the veterans, but I do not gather from Dr. King 
that he would be prepared to put that in the legislation. I think it would be most 
unwise to put legislation in a government bill, or any bill, that any person 
outside of the government or outside of parliament, or outside of the Civil 
Service Commission, should have the right of appointment. However, we can 
come to that when discussing that phase of this Bill. 
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Hon. Mr. Manton: Do you not think that the final decision on this Bill 
should be left over until after the holidays; for this reason, we are all probably 
going home and we are going to have a couple of weeks’ time, and will be 
thinking things over. Do you not think we should leave it a little bit indefinite 
until we get back? We can close it up quickly when we get back. As I 
remember, the Legion have given no opinion on this Bill, to the committee. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, Sir Arthur Currie approved it. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: That was not for the Legion; he was speaking in a 
general way. 

The CHatrMAN: How about going through it with the understanding that 
we will not report the Bill to the House? Let us get through that work before 
the recess, and we will not make any report to the House until we come back. 

Mr. ArtHurs: It will be understood that we can go back to any clause we 
like? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Let us get through that much of the routine work 
before we adjourn. We can take it up, clause by clause, this afternoon. 

Mr. Arruurs: I have a slight objection to make with regard to sub-clause 
C, of Clause 5. I think that is absolutely unfair, if a man who is a Canadian 
citizen, has for any reason, left Canada 

The Cuatrman: What was the reason that was put in the Bill? 

Major Wricut: The reason that was put in the Bill, under the Old Age 
Pension Act, it was five years, and that was considered unfair; it was made 
three years. 

The CHaIRMAN: Would you put a limit of some kind on it? 

Mr. ArrHurs: Not so long as they were Canadian citizens. If a man 
becomes a citizen of the United States or took up his permanent residence there, 
then it would be different. 

The CuatrMaNn: Say a Canadian citizen, living in Detroit, if he does not 
think enough of this country to live in it, we should not worry about him; is 
that it? 

Mr. McGiszon: You should not cut him off altogether. It may be all 
right if he never comes back; then we are not responsible for him. If he does 
come back, we should not deprive him of his rights. 

Mr. Buacx (Yukon): Nobody is coming back for the few dollars he would 
get under this. We should have some time limit; make it six months or a year. 
You would not have a fellow just drifting back from the States to get the pen- 
sion. 

Major Burke: I might say the Department of Justice, to whom the Bill 
was submitted, recommended that some safeguard should be put in. 

Mr. McGrszon: I think, as Colonel Arthurs says, you should fix some 
period for him to establish his domicile, but you should not cut out his rights. 

Hon. Mr. MANion: I would suggest a year. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would say a year or six months. 


Mr. Arruurs: I think it can be overcome if the man establishes his actual 
residence in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will ask the officers of the department to see what they 
can do along those lines. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): As long as he has residence in Canada. 
Mr. MacLaren: What constitutes a resident of Canada? 


The CuairMAN: That is a very, very difficult question; the question of 
residence and domicile are very difficult to decide. 
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Mr. THorson: If you provide that he shall be a resident in Canada, and 
domiciled in Canada, that would be sufficient safeguard. 


The CuarrMAn: Are there any other points we can get ironed out this 
afternoon? 


Mr. THorson: What are we going to do this afternoon? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going over the clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. THorson: Are we going to hear representatives from the Legion? 
The CHARMAN: No. 


Mr. McGisson: I think we might hear the representatives of the Legion, 
possibly they may have changed their opinion, 


The CHARMAN: We will hear the Legion on the Bill this afternoon. 


Witnesses retired. 


The committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. until 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The cominittee resumed at four o’clock. 
Colonel LAFLEcHE recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, in referring to Bill No. 19, I would respect- 
fully ask you to look at the report of the proceedings of the 1928 special com- 
mittee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems, particularly referring to 
page 268. 

I may say, sir, that all the associations which I have the honour to repre- 
sent have, in one way or another, expressed themselves in favour of some scheme 
to look after the men who, we understand, would come within the scope of Bill 
No. 19, whether those men were mentioned in previous years as problem cases, 
permanently unemployable, burnt-out, prematurely aged, or whatever it might 
have been; it is in our minds that they are the same ‘problem and exactly the 
same men. 

The resolution which I have the honour to submit to your committee, sir, 
reads as follows:— 


Whereas the Parliamentary Committee of 1928 recognized ‘‘ as one 
of the most serious situations confronting the country generally ” what 
was referred to as the problem of the “ broken down or burned-out man ” 
wholly or in part non-pensionable; , 

And whereas the Committee made certain recommendations termed 
“temporary expedients’’ to provide immediate relief pending collection 
of information which will be of assistance in framing the policy which it 
is convinced must eventually be adopted by the Department; 

And whereas we deeply appreciate the efforts made by the Depart- 
ment to solve this admitted problem, yet we regret to find that none of 
the schemes so far devised are sufficiently comprehensive to even par- 
tially solve the problem and inquiries made by us lead us to believe that, 
although the Department has made extensive inquiries, it is not yet pre- 
pared to recommend any specific scheme of comprehensive scope and 
permanent character; 


Let me explain here, gentlemen, that this resolution was worded several 
months ago before it was known that the department was reaching the end of 
its labours, resulting finally in the production of Bill No. 19. 
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The CuarrMan: Was it passed at a meeting of any association? 


The Wrirness: Yes, sir. As I explained -before, similar resolutions have 
been passed in previous years by all of the associations whom I have the honour 
to represent here to-day. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Was this passed at the Dominion convention of the Legion?—A. This 
particular one was, and I think it is exactly in line with the intentions and 
announcements and declarations of the other associations, as set out in previous 

ears. 
/ And whereas we believe that the time has now arrived when some 
such scheme must be made effective; 

Therefore be it resolved that as a means of solving such problem 
we do make the following specific recommendations to the Government 
and Parliament of Canada: 

(a) That to men with dependents, there be made a living allowance. 

(b) That for men without dependents, provision be made for their care 
and maintenance. 

(c) That such benefits be available only to men who by reason of age 
or disability wholly or in part non-pensionable are now in necessitous 
circumstances and wholly unemployable in any available labour 
market. 

(d) That such benefits be restricted to men who have served in an actual 
theatre of war. 

(e) That all regulations be so framed as to prevent the benefits conferred 

being utilized in any way to bonus indolence. 


May I also refer you, gentlemen, to the remarks of Sir Arthur Currie before 
your committee on Thursday, March 27, to be found in the proceedings No. 2, 
page 6? In order not to burden the record, I may say that the associated bodies 
endorse the words and opinions and suggestions made to you by Sir Arthur 
Currie. We should like your permission, however, to mention certain matters 
in connection with several of the paragraphs and clauses of the Bill now before 
you for consideration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you say whether, generally speaking, this Bill meets with the 
specific recommendations of the resolution you have read?—-A. They do, sir, 
undoubtedly. 

Q. Broadly speaking?—A. Yes, they do, and possibly they go a trifle 
beyond what we mentioned, and by that I mean the recognition of those pen- 
sioners who served in Canada or England. 

Q. You did not ask for that?—A. We did not ask for that. I may make 
one more general remark before I proceed to the specific sections. I believe 
that this Bill will look after a large number, or at least a certain number of 
cases known as the Veterans’ Care Cases, and classed as Class 4 patients in 
the Department of Pensions and National Health. They are men who are 
taken into their hospitals if space is available, and cared for, being given bed 
and board with, I think, three dollars a month spending money, and some 
credit of, I think, seven dollars to be used if they require clothing. 


Mr. TuHorson: That is regardless of their age? 


The Wirness: They are men who, I believe, are specifically described in 
Bill 19. Many of these men come into the cities merely to be hospitalized in 
this manner. 


Mr. TuHorson: Would all Class 4 patients be pensioned under this Bill? 
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The Witness: I cannot say, because they would have to prove their quali- 
fications under the several admitting clauses of the Act, but generally speak- 
ing, I believe them to be representing the class for whom provision will be made 
under Bill 19. I think if it were possible to clear the hospitals of these men 
they would be much happier than they are now, I think a man who comes to 
a hospital and has to be hospitalized as a Class 4 patient, would be much 
happier even though receiving the smaller amount; he is definitely sure that 
he will receive twenty dollars a month if single, and forty dollars a month if 
married. It would permit them to live their lives in the vicinities and locali- 
ties which they know and where they are known, and they would be happier, 
and be able to look after themselves better. 

Mr. McGisson: About how many would there be, Colonel? 

Dr. Mitirr: About two hundred. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are in and out of the hospital all the time. 

Dr. Miuuzr: In the hospital all the time, just under two hundred. 

Mr. SprakMAN: They might clear the hospitals so that definite cases could 
get in and receive treatment. 

Mr. McGisspon: What does 1t cost the hospital to treat them? 

_ Dr. Mituar: I could go into the whole thing after Colonel LaFléche has 
finished. Approximately $3 a day. 

Mr. McGrsson: That is $21 a week or $84 a month; and you are going to 
give him twenty dollars in lieu of that. 

The CHarrMaNn: We are making money. The Auditor General will be 
giving us all a certificate before we are through. 

The Witness: If I may proceed, I would like to refer to page 2 of the 
Bill, subsection (f), which defines the meaning of the word “ veteran.” 

Mr. THorson: Section 2, subsection (f). 

The Witness: Yes. In the conference held by the representatives of the 
several associations, we went over the bill, clause by clause, and where there 
was any doubt in our minds we made a note and decided we would mention it 
to you gentlemen. In connection with the term “veteran” I have this note— 
domicile and resident. Those two words are mentioned and it also provides, 
in the cases of Imperials and members of the forces of His Majesty’s allies 
laying down as a condition, that they should have been domiciled and resident 
in Canada on the fourth of August, 1914. The point of the note is to record 
it so it may be made absolutely synonomous with that expression, and that 
condition used in the other acts or the Pension Act. 

Mr. THorson: Explain. 

The Witness: Supposing a man for instance in anticipation of trouble in 
Europe, had left Canada on the first of August, three days before the date men- 
tioned in the Act; the question was, and it was a very simple one, and does 
not mean very much; how would that man be regarded, would he be a pos- 
sible pensioner? 

The CHaAmRMAN: The whole question of residence and domicile is an 
important one in every document in which it is mentioned. 

Mr. Iustry: Section 45 of the Pension Act speaks of men who were domi- 
ciled and resident in Canada at the beginning of the war; does not that mean. 
domiciled and resident on the fourth of August, 1914? 

The Witness: If we declared war on the fourth of August. I was simply 
asked to mention it. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): We do not want to split hairs. 
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The Wirness: I do not wish to do so, but we asked ourselves, and could 
not find an answer as to the meaning of the words. Then attributability to war 
disability has been omitted in this selfsame section, 2 (f). 

Mr. THorson: Where do you suggest it should be inserted? 

The Wirness: It usually follows about a third of the way down, and 
reads “for an injury or disease incurred or aggravated during service.” 

The CHAIRMAN: If you were to put in “in receipt of pension under the 
Pension Act” would that cover it? 

Mr. THorson: This language is inaccurate because nobody gets a pension 
for injury or disease. 

The WitNEss: Jt is inaccurate and we could not find any reason. 

The CHAIRMAN: You wanted to use better English than in the Pension 
Act. 

Mr. McGrisson: But because he has injury or disease he gets a pension. 

Mr. THorson: For the disability resulting therefrom, so we ought to use 
similar language to that used in the Pension Act. 

The Wirness: Another point, Mr. Chairman, which we decided to raise 
here for your consideration, and whatever action you might desire to take, of 
course, was as to whether the veteran of previous campaigns and wars of Can- 
ada might be included in the provisions of this Bill. We ask the question, is 
there any need for it, and if so, is it desirable to include those men within the 
scope of this Act? 

The CHAIRMAN: The veterans of the Northwest Rebellion, the Fenian 
Raid and the South African war? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. TuHorson: We have made provision for them in the Pension Act. 

The Witness: The R.N.W.M.P. and other forces of Canada. 

Mr. Arruurs: What is your suggestion? 

The Witness: I know very few cases of those men, and I think, sir, this 
might be a proper and convenient way to make provision for them. It would 
entail a change in the interpretation of the word “ veteran.” 

Mr. ArtHurs: I think it would be eminently fair to put in the words 
““never saw service other than in Canada.” 

The CuairMAN: A man in Canada would draw a pension. 

Mr. ArtHurs: They only draw very little. 

The WitNEss: There was some conflict in the matter, but as the number 
of older veterans is very small, perhaps that would not be too great an objec- 
tion. The very basis of this Bill is the acceptance of the modern warfare and 
the very unusual and great strain upon those participating in it. 

Mr. McGisson: You have not confined yourself to that. 

The Witness: In what, sir? 

Mr. McGrsson: You have included people in barracks all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN: If they are pensioners they are taken in. 

The Wirness: They did suffer during the war, and that is a likely argu- 
ment in favour of including the older veterans. 

Mr. McGisson: I would like to have your arguments. I am not saying I 
am in favour or against; I would like your argument in favour. 

The Witness: You weuld like my argument in favour, for the man who 
did not see service in the war? 

Mr. McGisson: The man who never went out of Canada. 

The Wirness: We did not ask for it. 
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Mr. McGipson: If they draw pension they are included. 

The Wirness: That is something we did not ask for, and I did not find it 
necessary to have an argument in favour of it. 

Senator GrIESBAcH: What about the man in the United States at the time 
the war broke out? 

The CHarRMAN: [If resident, or domiciled in Canada, I suppose they are 
entitled. 

Mr. Tuorson: No, a veteran means any former member of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force whether domiciled or resident in Canada. 

The CuamrMan: Will we take a note of that for amendment? Is it the 
wish of the committee that an amendment of that kind be studied? 

Mr. SpeaxkMaAn: I think it is worth considering, because, in the case of the 
veteran of the South African and other wars we have made provision for them 
in other acts. 

The CHarrMAN: That provision be made; all right. 

The Witness: The next point concerns section 3, that is, War Veterans’ 
Allowance Committee. I may say that the statement made this morning by 
Dr. Amyot, I believe on the authority of the Minister, is quite acceptable to us. 
That there may be an honourary member on this board, and I may say that I 
would expect to secure from him careful observations upon the workings of the 
Act, and, in fact, have him inform us as to the work, efficiency, and merits of 
the Act, later on. 

The CHatrMAN: You mean your representative. 

The Witness: This honourary member whoever he may be, sir. 


The CHatrMAN: The Minister aims to go a little further than that, and 
seems to be prepared to associate him with the department officers in the different 
units, and that the honourary member should be a man of recognized standing 
with the soldiers. 

The Witness: I include that in my acceptance, sir, but I should have said 
members instead of member. The next point, the age limit. We were going to 
request reducing the age limit from sixty-five to sixty, and now all I have to do 
is to thank you because you did that this morning. 

The Cuarrman: That is in Section 5. 


' The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuorson: In the opinion of the witness, is the committee provided for 
in Section 3, acceptable with the change that was suggested by the chairman this 
morning? 

The Witness: Yes, sir, accepting it does imply that we take it as it is. 
If an honourary member is appointed to each of these boards, the head office 
board, and the district boards, then we feel we can keep in touch with the work- 
ings of the board. 

Mr. McGiszon: Colonel, what is your idea in determining finality, and at 
what age should the man receive the benefit of that? 

The Wirnsss: That is my next point, and I really would not have the point 
to make except if the question arose as it does now, as a result of your question. 
I was going to point out, in connection with the wholly unemployable, or any 
of those who are supposed to be wholly unemployable, that employment is 
preferable to dole or gift or allowance. If we can find work for these men we 
hope that that question will receive your consideration at a later time during the 
sittings of your committee. 


Mr. McGiszon: You do not get my point. This comes into effect when a 
man is 60 years of age, or the equivalent thereof. 


The Witness: Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Supposing he is 60 when he is but 45 or 48, who is to determine that?—A. 
I can only imagine that the departmental machinery will have to act, that there 
will have to be medical boards, as exemplified, I would say, by the individual 
reports contained on the sheets which were passed to you this morning. I saw 
a man on that who is 32 years of age, and who is considered 100 per cent dis- 
abled; he cannot do anything; and although he is only 32 years old, that man. 
I consider, is eligible to come in under this Act. 

Q. Who is to determine that—who is to have the finality of it?A. Oh, it 
must be this committee that must decide, and they must be held responsible. 
That is the only machinery provided for, and that should turn the trick; and if 
it does not, I hope we will know it through the reports of the honourary members. 

Q. Do you not see a danger in that?—-A. In what way, sir. 

Q. I hope it is not necessary to elaborate it here, I have too much respect 
for the intelligence of the committee and the audience—A. You mean the court 
of final appeal, the privy council? 

Q. So far as the man’s eligibility which is not determinable on his age is 
concerned?—-A. It must be a result of the study of medical reports, employment 
agencies, and a man’s records. 


Mr. SppakMan: As I am not a politician and belong ‘to no party, perhaps 
I might interpret it. 


Mr. McGrsson: I know what would happen to it before it is uttered. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: ‘Then I would withdraw it and ask Dr. McGibbon to 
give his own interpretation. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. I thought you would have something to say on it.—A. I think I have, 
sir. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think, in the words of this committee, that the committee being 
a political committee can function properly and give justice to all the soldiers? 
-~~A. Well, if it does not, we will report upon it; it can not be otherwise. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. I agree with the Chairman that this should be a non-political commit- 
tee which will determine when a man is eligible. As to the rest of it, I have 
nothing to say about it. But that is the whole crux of your proposition, a man 
has to be eligible and he has to get on the list before he can get any money. 
Of course, so far as that is concerned, there will be lots of cases which will be 
eligible before they are 60 years of age.—A. I think so, too, sir. 

Q. Who is to determine their eligibility?—-A. The committee, I think, sir. 

Q. I think no political committee should have that power, and it is abso- 
lutely a political committee when it is under the control of a minister, no matter 
what party is in power. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 


Q. Supposing a man is physically able to do a certain kind of work, but 
that sort of work is not available, then what chance has he?—A. The qualifica- 
tion is that he be wholly unemployable in any available labour market. That 
meee that if there were a job for him, he would be wholly incapable of doing 
the work. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Don’t you think that is very indefinite, Colonel? For instance, a boy 
could sit in an elevator and run an elevator up and down, although he could 
not go out in the street and do any work.—A. I do not envy this committee 
which will take up this job. 


os aac 
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Q. If I were the Minister, I would rot want it, for it is a job which would 
sink any man; but still, in the eyes of justice there is a point to be considered 
there—A. I can only say, sir, that we are very glad that the Minister is ready 
to appoint the honorary members. I do not think we could get any further 
than that, in that direction. That is the best that we could do. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. This morning I raised an objection to clause (c) of section 5, sub- 
section (1) What do you say about that?—A. I agree very much with your 
thought in that connection, that three years may be a little too much to demand 
of these possible beneficiaries. If I might suggest something, sir, it would be to 
fix upon some qualifying term of residence. 

Q. Why not take the provision in the description which you were quoting a 
while ago, ‘resident and domiciled in Canada,” and let the pension continue 
only during the time while he is so resident and domiciled?—-A. If you think 
that is sufficient, sir, I would have no objection to it. 

Q. Would it be satisfactory to you?—A. Oh, quite. We would not like to 
see these persons flocking back to Canada just for the purpose of coming within 
the scope of this Act, and neither would you like that, | am sure; therefore, I am 
satisfied you will arrive at some period which will safeguard that. 

Q. There might be a case like this, where a man who would otherwise be 
eligible had friends in the United States, and because he has no friends here 
and no home in Canada, he would go to his friends in the United States; then 
perhaps if they died he would ordinarily want to come back to Canada.—A. 
Possibly so. 


Mr. THorson: That man probably would have retained his Canadian 
domicile, and when he comes back to Canada he has a residence here. 


The CuarrmMan: And is resident and domiciled in Canada, and to be only 
continued during such residence and domicile? 


Mr. McPuerson: ‘There is a checking clause down below. 
The CuAriRMAN: We will submit this suggestion to the proper authorities, 
instead of the three years, and ask them what they think of it. Next. 


The Wirness: In connection with the continuing allowance after the death 
of the beneficiary, I recall to your memory the words of Sir Arthur Currie, who 
would make it mandatory that twelve months’ allowance be continued to the 
widow, to the dependents of the man dying. 

Mr, Tuorson: Which section is that, sir? 

The CHatrrMAn: Section 9. 

The Witness We leave that with you, gentlemen, for your consideration. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. “And shall direct a gratuity of twelve months”?—A. That is what Sir 
Arthur Currie suggested, and you can deal with it as best seems fit to you. 
I do really suggest to you that the situation on that clause might require some 
further going over in order not to spend money any further. But I would 
say that too much continuation is too little, generally speaking. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. If the continuation were to be made, would it not be better to have 
it made in monthly payments rather than in a lump sum?—A. Yes, of course, 
you give it to them in order that they may live, and I would pay it month by 
month to them. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): On the other side, you give it for two months? 
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The Cuatrman: And the suggestion is that it should be for twelve months, 
and payable monthly. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I agree with that, sir. 

The Wirness: In our conference we had this situation in mind, that no pro- 
vision is made for dependents in certain cases, such as when a soldier is under 
institutional or veterans’ care without compensation. Very probably those 
responsible for the Act did not wish to cover those cases. I place the matter 
on record, and possibly you might question them later on in that respect. 

Then under section 10, which refers to the assessment of lands, I suggested 
that it may be found that this one single way to determine the wealth or the 
revenue of a possible beneficiary under this Act may be a bit too rigid, in that 
it would not make provision for one case where the assessment is high and 
the rate is low, or for another case where the rate is high and the assessment 
is low. 

By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. What do you do under our Old Age Pensions Act?—A. I think you could 
better this. Generally speaking, I think that covers our list of notes, with 
one exception, and that is to say, that in our minds the provisions of the law 
are not effectual and I think the only way in which it can be done would be to 
remove from the ranks of available labour those men who are not fit to work but 
who take a place in the line of the men who seek positions or jobs, and because 
of their presence there, although they are not able to fill a job if they get it, 
they discourage prospective employers from taking returned men. I see in 
the provisions of this bill something very good in that respect. In my mind 
it would remove from the labour market—and I want to be charitable in my 
expression here— what I term the lower strata, in so far as capacity for 
work is concerned, 


By Mr, McGibbon: 


Q. The inefficient strata?—A. The least efficient strata, leaving them as an 
extra problem to be tackled but not under this bill, but something which I would 
very much like to see worked upon and something done about, that is the 
employment of the handicapped men. It is awfully hard to talk about employ- 
ment intelligently, if one wishes to bring forth new ideas as to how to tackle 
the employment problem. I know that is a very difficult problem. We cannot 
very well create jobs, and our only hope lies in being able to get more of these 
men into existing jobs. 

I am departing from Bill 19, but if I may leave this on the record: I 
think possibly the government could be persuaded to settle upon this, that 
further jobs in certain kinds of work should be performed only by returned 
soldiers, largely of this second lower strata, somewhat efficient but not fully 
efficient men. 

Q. What jobs have you in mind, Colonel?—A. At the present moment ele- 
vator jobs are set aside for these disabled men. 

Q. But they are all filled——A. Yes, but that is one class of work which is 
set aside. Then could one not set aside all messenger jobs, and so on? And the 
government having done that, I believe they could go conscientiously to other 
large employers, such as railways, hotels, and so on, and put up to them their 
shining example; and persuade other large corporations to set aside similar work 
to be performed by these men. 

Q. Do you not think you are a little inconsistent there? You predicate 
it upon these men having a lower efficiency, and you cannot ask any institution 
to carry the burden of inefficiency in competition with the world——A. The effi- 
ciency of the employee must be in some ratio to the difficulty of performing the 
given task. Therefore I am asking that the lower paid jobs, the ones easiest 
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to perform, in other words requiring the least efficient men, be set aside for this 
next class of men who would not come under Bill 19 and who do not receive a 
pension or sufficient pension to enable them to live. And, shortly, I would 
much rather see our returned men work than to be given a living without doing 
anything for it. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. I should like to call your attention to subsection 3 of section 10 as to 
the transfer of property: 


“ (3) A transfer of property made less than five years before the 
date of application for an allowance shall be deemed to have been made 
for the purpose of qualifying for such allowance.” 


Have you any comment to make upon that? 


Mr. TuHorson: That is the same clause which appears in the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act regulations. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. I presume it means the transfer in any way, by sale, or gift, or in any 
other way, and this is what I want to ask you, the effect of the transfer of 
property might be an evidence of poverty, just as much or more so than being 
evidence of getting rid of it so that one could benefit under this Bill 19?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. A man who holds the property, and then, although the period is less 
than five years, finds himself in financial difficulties, naturally would dispose 
of that property; and even if it were less than five years he might be in urgent 
need of assistance? JI am making these remarks to explain what I mean, and 
I ask you to make your comments then on sub-section 3 of section 10. 

The CHairMAN: I understand the Department have proposed an amend- 
ment to that. 

Major Wricut: The Honourable the Minister, I understand, has spoken to 
you of it. 

The CuatrMANn: No, I have not any such thing. What was it, anyway? 

Major Wricut: It was to the effect that this should read “may” instead 
of “shall”. It was not intended to affect the case of a man who was right up 
against it. 

The CuatrMan: “A transfer of property made less than five years before 
the date of application for an allowance may be deemed to have been made 
for the purpose of qualifying for such allowance.” 

Mr. Iustry: There was a letter from the Minister which was placed before 
the communications sub-committee and it has not yet been sent to this com- 
mittee. We have decided not to place those before the committee until after 
the recess. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Do you not think five years is pretty long? 

The CuairMAN: It looks long to me. 

Major WricHuT: We were told that it was five years in the Old Age Pensions 
Act, and we thought unless it were similar it might create a difficulty. 

The Cuarrman: I do not see how it could. 

Mr. Arruurs: It might be better in this way: “A transfer of property 
before the date of application ”—without saying any term of years—‘“may be 
deemed” according to the circumstances, and leave that five years provision 
out altogether. Why put in any time limit? Just strike out the words “less 
than five years.” 
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Mr. Instey: With the word “may” the five years would be a protection 
to the applicant. 

The CuHatrMAN: I think Mr. Ilsley’s point is well taken. If you make it 
“may” it is all right with the five years limitation. 

Mr. TuHorson If Colonel Arthurs’ suggestion is adopted, they might also 
view with suspicion transfers made before the five-year period. 

The CHarirMAN: They might go back ten years, say. 

Mr. ArtHurs: I think it would be unreasonable to do so. 

Mr. Tuorson: To shorten the term might be better. There is one question 
I should like to ask Colonel LaFleche, which has not any particular connection 
with this Bill. I am not asking it with regard to any particular section in this 
Bill, but I am told that there is a certain objection to the phrase which we have 
been using continuously, namely, “burned out veterans.” 

The Wirness: I must accept some responsibility, and I think all the asso- 
ciations must accept some responsibility, because using it as an adjective I am 
afraid we have used the words “burned out” to describe the situation, but 
it certainly has not been used in any derogatory sense. 

Mr. ArtHuRS: Do you think any of them would refuse the money because 
of that phrase having been used? 

Mr. THorson: Oh, no. 

The Witness: I shall cease using that phrase. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. In sections 8 and 9 there is a provision that “no allowance shall be paid 
to a veteran”, and also that “payment of allowance shall be suspended” to a 
veteran under some circumstances. Is there a provision for the care of the 
man’s family under the same circumstances?—A. I left that point on record 
a short time ago. They do not now, but I left that thought in the record for you. 


By Mr. Speakman: 

Q. There is a similar provision in regard to insane institutions——A. There 
is another item I should like to touch upon, sir. During the conference we also 
decided to ask you gentlemen to consider the advisability of inserting in this 
Bill a clause making it clear that nothing in the Bill might in any way affect 
the provisions of the Pension Act. I know we have already said publicly certain 
things as to that. We take it that Bill No. 19 does not or should not in any way 
affect the rights of the man to a pension by right under the Pension Act. 

The CuatrMANn: I do not know that there is any reason why we should 
pull it in, or any reason why we should leave it out. 

Mr. TuHorson: I think it is obviously the intention of Bill No. 19 that it 
shall not affect a man’s right to pension; and therefore a clause of that sort might 
be of value for the purpose of making that clear. 


The Witness: And leave no doubt, sir. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Might I ask you a question on that point, Colonel: Do you think that 
this Bill might have this effect; an application for pension for disability or 
disease comes before the Pensions Board, where it is probably difficult to gather 
the evidence to prove the case of the applicant, and they might say, “Well, we 
will turn this over to this fund here?”—A. That might be, sir. We maintain that 
if a man can prove his right to a disability pension, he should have the disability 
pension. 
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Q. That is granted by everybody, but the point here is, and I think you must 
admit it, too, that a lot of these cases which in the eyes of the ordinary fellow 
are undoubtedly attributable to war service and in the eyes of medical men too, 
cannot be proven because there is not any proof obtainable—A. We cannot come, 
sir, and ask you gentlemen to grant 100 per cent pensions to everybody, whether 
they can prove it or not. 

Q. We are not asking you to do that at all. Please do not get away from 

the point—A. I am not trying to get away from the point. 
- Q. You people were all against throwing the doors wide open; nobody ever 
suggested such a thing. The question is simply this, a man has either a right to 
a pension for a disability due to war service, or he has not. If he has, it is up to 
us, and the country, to my mind, to try and furnish the machinery whereby 
he can prove his case. Is this Bill going to block out a man entitled to a 
pension, and yet probably he cannot get the evidence to prove it.—A. In answer 
to that, I can see nothing in Bill No. 19 which would prevent a man from securing 
relief due to him under the Pension Act, and so that there may be no doubt 
about it I have taken the liberty of suggesting to you gentlemen that you include 
a clause in this very Bill so stating. 

Q. After all, it is a substitute for a legitimate pension which cannot be 
proved?—A. This should not be a substitute for anything. 

Q. I am not saying what it should be, but, as a matter of fact, it is—_A. I 
dv not think it is, sir. 

Q. Then on what grounds are you going to justify giving an old age pen- 
sion, unless due to war service?—A. It is to make provision for those men 
where it is taken for granted that their front line service burnt them out. 

Q. That means war service, and the basis of your whole Bill is war ser- 
vice. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: On the basis of the Pension Act. 


Mr. McGiszon: Well, it is disability. We will put it down to disability 
due to war service. Now, that is the basis of this Bill, and on no other ground 
can you justify it? 

The Wirness: I do not think we could, sir. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Then it must, as a matter of consequence, be a substitute for pension 
under the Pension Act, that cannot be legally proved—A. To my mind, sir, 
it is relief for those men who cannot prove their cases. 

Q. That is what I am saying.—A. Yes, that is right. But if they cannot 
prove their cases then they would get nothing, as at present. 

Q. Would it not be more just to devise some means, if we could, whereby 
they could prove their case and legally get what they are entitled to? This 
bill gives a man nothing till he is sixty years of age. What is he going to do 
when he is forty, forty-five, fifty, up to sixty years? If a man 1s totally 
incapacitated at sixty, he must certainly be a reasonable amount incapacitated 
between the ages of forty and sixty. Under this bill you make no provision for 
him.—A. There is an arbitrary date, and J presume it must be necessary to fix 
an arbitrary limit. 

Q. I cannot see how it is going to solve the problem very much, because 
there will be men who will be 90 per cent, 70 per cent, 60 per cent, and 50 per 
cent unemployable, and all those you do nothing for—A. And the only other 
resource is to go before the Pension Commissioners or whatever machinery you 
establish, with a carefully prepared case, granting them a very careful hearing. 

Q. I am talking about the class that have been there and have not been 
able to prove their case. You do nothing for them at all, and they are down 
and out. That is the weakness of your proposition. You let them get down 
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and out, in the beggar class, when they are poverty-stricken and out on the 
street, and then you try to bring them back.—A. Under this bill the situation 
would be very much better than it is now. 

Q. You take them off the street, to a certain extent, I agree, but the weak- 
ness of your proposition is that you do nothing for a man until he is totally 
incapacitated —A. You are quite correct in stating that no provision is made 
for the man; he cannot claim a pension disability until he is wholly unempioy- 
able; there is no allowance by degree, that is perfectly correct. 

Q. Do you not think it is a weakness in the Act? If a man is 90 per cent 
disabled, or 70 per cent disabled fer that matter, how is he going to get a job? 
—A. The 90 per cent disability man is practically in the 100 per cent class as 
far as finding a job is concerned. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 
Q. He is unemployable then. He comes within the Act. A man 70 per cent 
disability may be unemployable, therefore he comes within the Act?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. It is possible, is it not, for a man to draw a pension for a disability 
and also to obtain an allowance under Bill No. 19?—A. It all depends on the 
amount of his pension. 


The CHatRMAN: He could draw pension up to $50 a month, up to $730 a 
year if he is a married man. 


Mr. Itstey: That is, the word “ income” includes pension in section five? 

The CHainMAN: No. 

Mr. Iustny: That is the only way I can work it out. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: That is what I understood, too, I must confess, that the 
peusion is part of the income. 

Mr. ApsHeap: The word “income” includes the pension. ’ 

The CuairmMan: A man may draw up to $730 a year by way of pension 
before he is debarred from the benefits of this Act, or one cent under $730, 
before he is debarred from the benefits of this Act. 

Mr. McGrsson: A man can establish his claim to pension under this law 
if he has a 5 per cent disability or a 5 per cent pension. 

Sir EuceNeE Fiser: It would inelude all classes between 11 and 20. 

Mr. McGrpzon: If he is on the pension list he comes under this if he is 
unemployable or cannot make a living. Another man may have 90 per ccnt 
or 100 per cent war disability, yet he cannot prove his case and he gets nothing. 

Mr. THorson: If a man had a 90 per cent disability surely he would be 
unemployable. 

Mr. McGisson: He might come in under that head, and he might not. It 
is not properly balanced to my mind. 

The Wirness: As I said before, it looks as if this man should have no 
efficiency left, the lowest strata in the labour market. 

Mr. ApsHEAp: No matter what the age. 

The Witness: To my mind, it is not a question of age; it is a question of 
the physical and mental condition of the man. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. But you see he is not graded. A man may be 50, 60 or 70 per cent dis- 
abled, and he gets nothing. If he reaches 100 per cent he goes on the pay list.— 
A. If a man is 70 per cent disabled he will very soon become totally unem- 
ployable. 
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Q. Do you think any board can decide that?—A. The Pension Commis- 
sioners decide that now. They have twenty classes of pension, and they class 
a man in this category or that. 

Q. If a man has 40 per cent left they can place him as 100 per cent unem- 
ployable, and pay him accordingly. They put him in any one of the sections 
from five per cent up to one hundred per cent disabled. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): What percentage would that $730 be? 
The CuarrMAN: It would be about a 60 per cent pension. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: In what class would that be? 

Major Wricut: That is class nine. 


The CuatrMAN: And he gets one dollar a day if he is single, and two dollars 
a day if married. 


Sir Euvcene Fiset: That would provide for all classes under schedule A from 
nine to twenty? 


Mr. THorson: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Surely that is not right. Class 5 would bring him up 
to 80 per cent. 


Mr. THorson: No, from class 9 down. 
The CuarrMaNn: From nine to twenty, is that it, Colonel Thompson? 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): Well, look at it. 


The CuatrMan: This is on schedule A. It runs up higher than that; it runs 
up to class five, $720, does it not? 


Mr. Tuorson: $720 for a lieutenant. 


The CuarrMAn: Pardon me. You have got to come down to the other 
ranks, 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): All ranks and ratings below. 
Mr. TuHorson: But that is for a single man. 


The CHairMAN: You have to take off the allowance for the wife and chil- 
dren, I am told. 


Major WricHT: Just for the children. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): You do not take off for the children. 
Major Wricut: No. ThatiswhatI mean. We do not take off for children. 


Mr. TuHorson: If you look at class nine you will find that is fixed as $540, 
and additional pension when married $180, making a total of $720. The man 
gets $540 for himself, plus $180 for his wife, making a total of $720. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): Then are you going to include the amount paid to the 
children and the wife? 


Mr. THorson: No, just the wife. 
Mr. Buack (Yukon): Why the wife? 
The CuarrMaNn: He is geting that extra amount because he has a wife. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): And he gets the extra amount because he has the 
children. 


Major Wricut: The additional allowance for children only carries on till 
the individual is sixteen or seventeen. 


Mr. TuHorson: Until the child is sixteen or seventeen. 
Major WricutT: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): It is not so much that as the degree of disability. 
A man 64 per cent disabled is pretty much out of business; he is unemployable 
anyway at 64 per cent. I think there is a lot in what Dr. McGibbon says. 

The CuHarrMAn: Are there any more questions to be asked of Colonel 
LaF léche? 
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Sir Evcene Fiser: What classes are we up to, five or nine? 

Mr. THorson: Nine. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: Then it does not exactly cover the point raised by Colonel 
LaFléche when he proposed that pensioners coming under classes 11 and 5 should 
be graded to a higher class afterwards. If this Act goes through that covers 
pretty nearly the point you have raised with regard to the grading of pension 
after a certain number of years, that is, raising them one class, between classes 
11 and 5. 

The Witness: We have not considered the two resolutions together. One 
affects the other. Permit me to say again that we cannot accept the Bill if it 
affects, in any way, the Pension Act. Therefore, we have not considered the 
two together. 

Mr. THorson: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, for our counsel to draft 
amendments along the lines that have been suggested, so that we may have the 
draft in front of us to study? 

The CuHatrMAN: Yes, I think so. We might go over this in committee. 
There is no necessity for it to be done in camera, and we could hear from the 
members of the committee, if there are any further suggestions. We might 
eliminate another sitting. Colonel Arthurs, could you sit in with us for ten 
minutes, and go through this Bill? You have given us very valuable advice up 
to the present, in fact, I have taken two notes of what you have said. 

Mr. Tuorson: Is there any special value in having the preamble in the 
act? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): What is the object of the preamble? 

The CuHairmMan: To tell us who the people are who are covered by it, I 
imagine. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): No, it does not serve that purpose. 

The CuatrMAn: Colonel Biggar says he does not think there is any special 
reason why we should have this preamble. 

Mr. McGrsson: If you cannot graduate this thing we ought to lower the 
standard of inefficiency from 100 to 75 or 80 per cent. 

The CuarrMan: Well, we could do that when we come to the section of 
the Act to which it refers. If the doctor will make an amendment, or a sug- 
gestion on that, I will be very glad to take a note of it. 

Mr. MacLaren: Is not the preamble valuable as explanatory? 

The Cuarrman: I always thought so, but those legal gentlemen say, no. 

Mr. MacLaren: But to the layman it would be of value. I would rather 
retain it. 

Mr. THorson: I object to its retention on the ground that it may possibly 
be restrictive. 

Mr. MacLaren: In what way? 

The Cuarrman: Let us have consideration with the legal authorities as to 
whether the preamble should be dropped or not? 

Mr. McGiszson: I agree with Mr. Thorson, that all those preambles are 
legal restrictions. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): There is no preamble to the Pension Act or any 
ordinary act. 

Mr. Iustey: Whethér the word income includes pension, is certainly clear 
when you read it. 

Mr. TuHorson: I think you should remove the doubt from the operative 
section. 
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The CuarrmANn: This is to be referred to counsel. 


Short Title: (1) This act may be cited as the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Act. 


Subsection agreed to. 


(2) In this act, unless the context otherwise requires,— 
(a) “Minister” means the Minister of Pensions and National Health; 
Subsection agreed to. 


(b) “ Deputy Minister” means Deputy Minister of Pensions and 
National Health. 


Subsection agreed to. 


(c) “ Department * means Department of Pensions and National 
Health. 


Subsection agreed to. 


(d) “war” means the Great War waged by the German Emperor 
and his allies against His Majesty, and His Majesty’s allies. 


Mr. Speakman: If we bring in the veterans of other wars, the question of 
definition of the word “ war” will have to be considered. 


The CuatrMAN: If amended to take in veterans of other wars, we would 
have to amend the meaning of the word “ war”. 


Mr. Tuorson: I think it might be advisable to check up some of these 
definitions and to see to what extent they are the same as in the Pension Act; for 
example, theatre of actual war. 

The Cuatrman: ‘Theatre of actual war’, the same thing. 

“Veteran’—the only note I have retained on that is Colonel LaFléche’s 
suggestion made by the organized soldier bodies, that he prepare an amendment 
which would cover veterans of other wars, and submit it back to the committee 
for decision, 


Mr. Tuorson: Also with regard to the definition of the word “attribut- 
ability”. 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): JI think there was some suggestion as to the 
potential liability if it was changed to include the veterans of other wars. 


Mr. MacLaren: I would suggest that you put in an additional clause. Allow 
this to stand and put in an additional clause in the case of the man who served in 
other wars. 

The Cuairman: We could make an alternative and consider it that way. 

Mr. ApsHEaD: Does not the continent of Europe include England? 

The Cuarrman: No. 

Mr. ApsHEap: Because there were men in England injured from the drop- 
ping of bombs by zeppelins. 

The CuarrmMan: Theatre of actual war covers any place wherever the 
veteran has sustained injury or disability directly by hostile act of the enemy. 

Mr. THorson: So that England may be a theatre of actual war. 

ihe CHAIRMAN: England may be a theatre of actual war, that was dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. MacLaren: I think this should be considered, because I have had two 
letters since this began. I refer to the case of men who served during the whole 
war, in Canada, who were held in Canada against their own wishes, and who 


have suffered disability; they claim they are not covered by this. 
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The CuHatrrmMan: They are not included unless they sustained injury or 
disability directly by a hostile act of the enemy. If they had been injured 
when a bridge was blown up, or something of that kind they would be pension- 
able. JI think there was only one case of that kind, 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): Kicked by a horse would not count. 

The Cuarrman: Kicked by a horse would not count, because a horse is 
not an enemy. 

The Cuarman: Anyway a horse is a man’s best friend, after the doctor. 
The act does not propose to cover that, and if suggested, it can be amended. 

Mr. Ross: I think, where the man was absolutely refused the opportunity 
of going to the war, he should be included. 

The Cuatrman: Doctor McGibbon seems to think we should not allow 
these chaps in at all. 

Mr. McGisson: I do not say that; I made the remark in order to have 
discussion. I asked the question. 

Sir EuGENE Fiserv: It should be berne in mind that the man staying | in Can- 
ada on active service, and who wore a uniform, had no hope of getting away, 
although many of them applied time and again to be permitted to proceed 


overseas, They could not possibly go, owing to the fact that they were already 


on active service, and they had to obey orders. 


Mr. McGrszon: I am not criticizing them for the fact that they did 4h go, ‘ 


but I say, by comparison, there is a difference. Take the man in uniform in 
the militia; he was on duty at the elevators, and places of that kind, but he 
slept in his own bed every night, and that man cannot be placed in the same 
class with the fellow who slept on the firing step. There is a difference; I am 
not saying you should cut him out, I am saying there is a difference. 

Mr. Iustny: They are supposed to be burnt out. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: If you take the trouble to go into the war records of 
those who stayed on service in Canada, you would find that these men were 
replaced as fast as they possibly could be replaced by the returned men. 

The Cuarrman: [I would like to get some further explanation. J under- 
stand that it is the intention of the Department to extend this to non-pensioned 
men who did serve in an actual theatre of war; is it not? 

Major WricuT: Yes. 

The CHarrman: Where is it in this definition of ‘‘veteran’’? 

Major Wricut: It is there. 

The CHarrman: Where? 

Major Wricut: Starting at “ Veteran means” on page 2 of the Bill. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: So they are covered, then. 

Mr. THorson: Whether he is a pensioner or not. 

Major Wricut: They are covered. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): We can discuss that later. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Yes, that is the big question. 

The CuatrMaAn: It is a big question for discussion. 

Major Wricut: Before you proceed to Section 3, may I raise the point as 
to final payment in the description of “veteran”? At the time this Bill was 
drawn, I was unable to secure from the British Ministry just exactly what their 
regulations were. You will notice that that refers to an Imperial domiciled and 
resident in Canada, and who was in an analogous position to the Canadian who 
received final payment under the Pension Act. I found out shortly afterwards, 
when I was able to receive from the British Ministry a statement which indicates 
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that they have cases of Imperials who may have been through the war, but who 
did not exercise their option of taking Canadian rates. Under their scale, an 


Imperial is rated between one per cent and five per cent, and I find it is going 


to be difficult from the bill, to determine whether it is 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, and I would 
suggest that it might be better to make it analogous for disability rated higher 
than 5 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Higher than 5 per cent? 


Major Wricut: Higher than 5 per cent, and that would bring it into an 
analogous position with the final payment case in Canada. 


Colonel Biccar: That clause requires reframing, the domicile and residence 
is intended to apply to the second class as well as the first and third. It does 
not, as now drawn. The second class begins on line 18, and they do not happen 
to be domiciled and resident, whereas the first class does. 

Mr. THorson: The first class—a member who served in a theatre of actual 


war, they do not have to be domiciled or resident in Canada at the commence- 
ment of the war. 


Colonel Biccar: I was omitting that general class, but take the next class. 
They have to be domiciled or resident in Canada, under line 17; then there is 
a new class beginning at line 18; any member—presumably that means any 
former member, to make it agree with that class—runs down— 

Mr. THorson: No, any member of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
who served in a theatre of actual war; any former member of His Majesty’s 
Imperial or Colonial forces, down to “ and is in receipt of a pension.” 

Colonel Bicear: If it is “ former” in the above line 14, it must be “former” 
in line 18. The definition of that class stops in line 24. 

Mr. THorson: Yes. 


Colonel Biacar: That class, under this draft, has not to be domiciled in 
Canada. That is right. 

Mr. THorson: I think that is the intention. 

Colonel Biacar: The third class has either got to be resident or domiciled 
in Canada on the fourth of August, 1914, that is line 30, or he has received a 
final payment. The antithesis seems to be curious. Is that the intention, or 
is not the antithesis intended to be in receipt of a pension—I am reading line 
27—‘“ for an injury or disease incurred or aggravated during such service ” or, 
he has received a final payment, in line 31. It is not domiciled and resident, 
I should imagine. That requires a little reframing to make those points clear. 

The CHarrMAn: All right; that will be redrafted. Section 3, what is the 
objection? Have we any except Dr. McGibbon’s objection to it, lock, stock and 
barrel. I mean, is there any amendment you would like to make? 

Mr. McGrsson: I have said what I have got to say; I only asked a 
question. 

The CHatrMAN: Would you suggest any way of overcoming the difficulty 
you have in mind? 

Mr. McGrpsson: I think it should be like the Pension Board—an inde- 
pendent board. 

The CHAIRMAN: You would like to refer this to the Pension Board? 

Mr. McGiszon: No, I said, refer it to a different board. 

he CuairMAN: There is no redrafting in that. It is yes or no, so to 
speak, 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Perhaps that will be further illustrated when we have 
to consider paragraph 4—“ The committee shall have all powers and authority 
of a commissioner appointed under part 1 of the Enquiries Act.” If we knew 
what those powers are, perhaps there would not be that objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Clause 2. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): I do not think they would have any time for this 
at all. When they are busy, what time has the Deputy Minister or Assistant, 
to carry on a job of this kind? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what they are doing in connection with the hos- 
pitals and everything else, is it not, Colonel Amyot? That is the job you are 
doing now. 


Colonel Amyor: The committee would act, and the Deputy Minister is not 
called in until they are coming to a conclusion. 


Mr. McGrsson: It will give you more work. 

Colonel Amyor: Yes, it will. 

Mr. McGipson: Do you not anticipate that that work will be great? 
Colonel Amyor: Yes, it will. 


Mr. McGipson: I think the Deputy Ministers have enough work on their 
hands now, without taking this work. 


The CHAIRMAN: Subsections 3 and 4. 

Sir EuGENE Fiset: Has Colonel Biggar the Inquiries Act before him? 

Colonel Bracar: I have not the Inquiries Act before me, but there is no 
objection to that, it is Just taking over the powers under that Act. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: We would like to know what those powers are. 


Colonel Brecar: It is in effect that the committee gather evidence, call 
witnesses, and in fact, goes further than this committee would have to go because 
they could have experts and accountants, and get all the assistance they 
require, to make a proper investigation. 


Mr. THorson: Boards constituted under the statute are given that power 
under the Inquiries Act. 


Colonel Bicear: They are given that power under the Inquiries Act. 


Mr. McGrgson: Just look at subsection (3)—‘ The committee may, in its 
discretion, hold sittings in any part of Canada.” Can the Deputy Minister 
travel all over Canada, and attend to these duties, and still carry on their own 
duties? I would like to have that job. 


The CHairMAN: Doctor, you may end up in that yet. It is pointed out to 
me, however, that no quorum is provided, and it might be well to provide one. 
What is the objection to that, from a departmental standpoint? 


Major WrieHT: No objection. 


The CuatrMAN: Should we provide a quorum of more than five, and less 
than three? Then there is to be the honorary member. 


Mr. Iusuey: You had better make the quorum one. 
The CHairMAN: No, you had better make the quorum two. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: As we will have to discuss this at some length, perhaps 
it is a waste of time to consider it now. 


The CHairMAN: We will have to have it in the Act in some shape. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Whether political or not. 

The CuarrMan: We would have to discuss the matter of quorum and put 
it in some shape, whether political or not. I suggest a quorum of two. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Two out of six? 


Colonel Biccar: Two out of five or seven, or two out of eight, if you include 
the honorary member. 


The CHAIRMAN: Two. 
Mr. SPEAKMAN: Two together with the honorary representative. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will have to have another clause drafted covering 


the honorary representative, and I will now hand to Colonel Biggar the letter 
from the Minister. 


Mr, Buack (Yukon): Is this gentleman to be on salary? 
The CHarrMan: Apparently not. — 
Mr. Buack (Yukon): He would give up his time to this for nothing? 


Mr. MacLaren: I suppose that is the significance of the term “honorary 
representative.” 

The CHairMAN: There is not much “ honorary ” to it if he is on salary. 

Sir Evcens Fiset: He would not be entitled to expenses unless you pro- 
vide for it. 

The CuarrMaAn: These honorary members: one would be at headquarters, 
and one would be in each district, so there will not be much travelling. 

Mr. Buacx (Yukon): I cannot conceive of a man being able to give up 
his time to that. 


The CuHairMAn: General Currie said he would give us a man who would 
do that. 

Mr. McGrsson: He said the Legion would pay him. 

The CuHarrman: He said the Legion would look after him; the associated 
veterans would look after him. Section 4: General Fiset has said in his remarks 
on that, that we have satisfied him. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: I am only satisfied to a certain extent. Notwith- 
standing what Colonel Biggar has said, I think the powers under the Inquiries 
Act not only limit, but extend the power of that committee, which is a real 
protection against political interference to a large extent. I think it would be 
advisable that we should see exactly what this means, and I would like to see 
the Inquiries Act before we decide on it completely. 

The CHatirMAN: We will bring down a copy of the Act at the next sitting 
of the meeting. 


Section 5—We change the age from sixty-five to sixty. 


Mr. THorson: And change Clause (c). 


The CHatirMAN: Some objection was taken to the words “has resided in 
Canada continuously for three years”. It was suggested that we should put in 
“and is resident and domiciled in Canada”. 


Colonel Biccar: With regard to Section (a), I do not follow it. Does sixty- 
five years disappear altogether? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Colonel Bicear: ‘ And has attained the age of sixty years’—the rest 
goes out. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: It is sixty-five in the Act as it stands at present; why not 
follow the items in proper order? You accept sixty-five in the Act at the present 
time, why not put their age at fifty-five— 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): That is a misprint. It was never intended to be 
that way. Between sixty-five and sixty is what it means. Do you want to take 
it all down to fifty? Is that your suggestion? 


The CHAIRMAN: Subsection (2) of Section 5 agreed to. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): What difference does it make anyway? Not a bit. 


The CuHarrMAN: All right, Subsection (2) of Section 5 is agreed to. 
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Subsection (3), widowers or single men:— 


(3) For the purpose of this Act widowers shall be regarded as single ~ 
men, except where minor children are involved, in which case the Com- 
mittee may, in it discretion, pay the allowances as for a married man 
under the provisions of this Act. 


Subsection agreed to. 


The CuatrMAn: Section 6, Veteran unable to manage his affairs:— 


6. Where, in the opinion of the Committee, a veteran is unfit to 
manage his own affairs, or would not use the allowance to the best 
advantage, such allowance may be paid to such person or persons as the 
Committee may direct for administration. 


Section agreed to. 


Mr. ApsHeEap: I understand a man may lose his residence and not his 
domicile. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): Yes, his house may burn up. 
Mr. AvsHeap: He may transfer his residence outside of Canada, but still 
maintain his domicile here. 


Mr. THorson: What is wrong with that? 

Mr. SpeakMAN: He may go to Florida to spend the winter, and what would 
be wrong with that? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): He would receive permission from this committee 
to go away for four months. 


‘The CuarrMAN: We will try to define that to your satisfaction, Mr. Adshead, 
but if we succeed we will do better than. any of the lawyers have ever done 
since law was invented. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: It is the position in which you place the veteran. Before 


he can leave Canada for four months, if he has to go for a visit somewhere, 
he has to go to the committee and ask permission to go out of Canada. 


Mr. Tuorson: And he should do so. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): On the other side of the question, a man: who is 
going on a visit to Florida is not gomg to get much advantage out of this sec- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman: Section 7, Allowance payable:— 


7. The maximum allowance payable under this Act, 

(a) for a married man, where his wife or wife and children are 
residing with him and being cared for by him, shall be forty 
dollars per month, which shall be subject to reduction by the 
amount of the income received in excess of two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, and 

(b) for a single man, where in the opinion of the committee institu- 
tional care is inadvisable or impracticable, twenty dollars per 
month, which shall be subject to reduction by the amount of 
the income received in excess of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year. 


Section agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Section 8, When no allowance payable:— 


8. No allowance shall be paid to a veteran who 
(a) is receiving domiciliary care under the department as & 
Veteran’s Care case; or 

(b) is presently receiving treatment in provincial or departmental 
institutions for the care of the insane. 
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Mr. Apsurap: That is to be redrawn, is it not? 

The CuatrmMan: No, I think not. 

Senator GrimspacH: Sections 8, 9 (d), (e) and (f) are the same thing in 
effect. 

The CuatrMan: What was the idea there—you suspend it in the one case 
and cut it off entirely in the other? 

_ Major Wricut: At the present time, as Dr. Miller has said, there are about 
200 cases receiving domiciliary care. Some of those men may desire to go out, 
and it is proposed that we will not pay an allowance in those cases. On the 
other hand, a man might go out and desire to come back in again. If he goes 
out he will go out on this allowance. 

Mr. McGisson: What about a man who is in a tubercular sanatorium? 

Major Wricur: It is proposed that he shall receive care. This is a restric- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. McGiszon: It says: ‘“‘ No allowance shall be paid” to them. 

- © Major Wricut: That is just in institutions for the insane, sir. 

Mr. McGreson: Where do you put your commas in clause (b), which says 
“is presently receiving treatment in provincial or departmental institutions for 
the care of the insane ’’? 

Major WricHT: It is intended only to provide for the insane, sir. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Is there no allowance to be paid in the insane cases? 

Major WricHT: It is not proposed to do so, sir. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): A lot of these fellows are under charity and the 
municipalities are paying for them. Are you going to turn over these fellows 
to the municipality? 

Major Wricur: That is the proposition. 

Mr. McGiszon: It is charged back to the municipality from which he 
came. 

The CuarrMAN: That is so with us. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Absolutely, it is charged back. You cannot cut that 
man off. 

Major Waicut: I might say, Mr. Chairman, if I may be alllowed, that the 
Old Age Pension representatives were here a short time ago from the provinces 
and had a conference at which there were some representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and it was a question as to whether the Dominion old age 
pension would be paid when the pensioner was in a municipal institution, but I 
understood that would not be done, 

_. Sir Evcene Fiser: The municipalities are paying half in that case. 

Mr. Tuorson: It might be as well to strike out clause (b) of section 8. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Yes, strike out (b). 

Mr. Speakman: Is there any provision for the care of the families:of men 
undergoing treatment? 

Major Wricut: Excepting if a man is in an industrial home or in a sana- 
torium, under a previous section, the committee may administer his allowance 
for him; and in that case it is considered that we would administer it and pay 
part of it to his wife or dependents. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Where a man dies, you propose to extend the 
allowance for twelve months to his widow; and in the other case, you do not 
propose to give anything to the family or wife. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Where a man is in the asylum, the municipality is paying 
part of his keep in the asylum and is keeping his dependents. 
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Mr. TuHorson: Yes. I think we might quite well omit clause (b). 

Mr. Speakman: If the committee needs illustrations, I think we might give 
them; but I do not think they are necessary. 

The CuHarrMAn: I think where a certain injustice might be done in the 
case of a chap who wanted to live in hospital and might do so, and we would 
have to look after his dependents, and we could not very well give them less 
than the $40 a month. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: A man does not go to an insane asylum to live. 

The CuHatrMAN: I was not talking about insane asylums. 

Mr. SpeaKMAN: That is the case that I was thinking of, in connection with 
section 8. 


The CuHarirMAN: Leave it to the department to come to some conclusion 
on the question of dependents, with an apparently strong opinion in the com- 
mittee that something should be done about it. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): The department may have certain cases there for 
which they are paying something, but there are many cases for which the depart- 
ment is not paying a cent for the dependents. 


Mr. Tuorson: And they should be looked after. Then if you strike out 
clause (b), you should also strike out clause (d) of section 9. 
The CuHatrMan: Then section 9, subsection (1), when allowance suspended: 


9. (1) Payment of allowance shall be suspended 

(a) during the lawful imprisonment of a veteran for an offence; 

(b) during absences from Canada of the recipient except where the 
Committee approve its continuance during a bona fide visit not 
exceeding four months in any year; 

(c) during the period of treatment where a recipient 1s admitted to 
hospital for treatment of injury or disease related to service; 

(d) during the period of domiciliary care under the Department, 
where the recipient is admitted to hospital as a Veteran’s Care 
case; 

(e) where a single man is admitted to hospital at the expense of the 
Department as a “ treatment only ” case without compensation; 

(f) during the period a recipient is in receipt of treatment or care 
in a provincial or departmental institution for the insane. 


Mr. TuHorson: That is amended by striking out clause (d). 
The CHatRMAN: Subsection 2. 
(2) Payment of allowance shall cease on death, but the Commit- 
tee may, in its discretion, pay to the widow, and widow or minor child- 


ren of the deceased, or as it may direct, a gratuity of two months’ allow- 
ances to enable them to make provision for their future care. 


This allowance is to be payable by twelve monthly payments. 
Now, section 10, Income defined: 

10. (1) For the purpose of this Act income shall not include, 

(a) the income from property on which the veteran resides when 
such property is assessed at two thousand dollars or under, nor 
the equity in property under two thousand dollars assessed 
value; 

(b) casual earnings nor gifts totalling in the aggregate in any year 
less than one hundred and twenty dollars; 

(c) additional pension paid on account of clothing allowance; 

(d) any war pension being paid on behalf of children of a veteran. 
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_ (2) In cases where a veteran owns property on which he is not 
residing, there shall be counted as income five per cent of the assessed 
value thereof in excess of the encumbrances thereon. 

(3) A transfer of property made less than five years before the date 
of application for an allowance shall be deemed to have been made for 
the purpose of qualifying for such allowance. 

The CuarrMan: Is there any objection to this section? Was there anything 
special on section 10? I have a little note. 

Mr. THorson: Mr. Ilsley raised a question in regard to income, and said 
you would come to a conclusion with regard to the meaning of “ income” by 
reference to the preamble. I do not know exactly what he had in mind. 

Mr. SpeaAkMAN: And did he not also bring up the question of assessed 
values varying greatly? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: That in different localities the assessments might vary 
widely. 

Colonel Bicear: I think we might take care of that variation, but the diffi- 
culty is in the latter part of clause (a). I do not understand what that means 
when it speaks of “the equity”, and “property under two thousand dollars 
assessed value”. Is that property on which he resides? And if it is not property 
on which he resides, it is an investment. If it is the property on which he 
resides then the equity cannot be of less value than the property as a whole. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would think that applies to property elsewhere 
than where he resides. 

Colonel Biacar: Supposing he had twenty such properties of a value of a 
thousand dollars each, would you attach the revenue from all of them? You 
cannot get an assessed value except parcel by parcel. All that a man having a 
property of the value of $2,000 would have to do would be to put a $10 mortgage 
on it. 

Mr. THorson: And then he would have $1,990 equity, and with ten of those 
properties none of them would be included. 

Colonel Bicear: Yes. I do not know what the intention was. 

Mr. THorson: I think the intention would be that the total equity in all 
the properties on which he does not reside shall be less than $2,000 according to 
the assessed value of all those properties. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You mean the combined value of all those properties? 

Mr. THorson: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Subsection (2) provides that where the veteran owns 
property on which he is not residing, there shall be counted as income 5 per cent 
of the assessed value thereof in excess of the incumbrances thereon. That is all 
right. 

é Mr. Speakman: I am satisfied to leave that to Colonel Biggar. 

The CHatrMAN: Now take subsection (3). 

Colonel Biccar: It must be obviously a gratuitous transfer and not a trans- 
fer for value. 

The Cuarrman: Colonel MacLaren pointed out to us that a man might very 
well transfer for value because he was going broke and was selling off his 
property piece-meal; and we are substituting the word “may” for “ shall”, 
leaving it discretionary. 

Mr. THorson: And it should be “hereafter a transfer of property” and so on. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Yes, because a poor beggar who has transferred his prop- 
erty before the passing of this act should be excluded. 

Mr. THorson: I think there are extensive regulations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act with regard to the effect of transfers of property, and a model 
of that Act might be followed. 
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Colonel Biacar: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Section 11, If retroactive pension granted: 


11. Where a veteran in receipt of an allowance is subsequently 
granted retroactive pension by the Board of Pension Commissioners 
under the provisions of the Pension Act, such portion of such retroactive 
pension shall be payable to the Department by the Board as will reim- 
burse the Department for payments made by way of allowance which 
would not otherwise have been made had the pensioner during such 
period been in receipt of a monthly pension. 


Now, section 12, Statement may be required and Allowance subject to 
review: 

12, (1) The Committee may from time to time require any veteran 
who is in receipt of an allowance under this Act to submit to it a state- 
ment, in the form of an affidavit, of any change in his income, and, in 
the event of his refusing or neglecting to submit such statement the 
Committee may suspend future payments of allowances until the state- 
ment is received. 

(2) The allowance payable to a veteran shall be subject to review 
from time to time and shall be increased or decreased in accordance with 
any changed condition of income disclosed. 


Section 13, No alienation or seizure of allowance: 

13. No allowance shall be subject to alienation or transfer by the 
recipient, or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

Section 14, Sums payable out of Consolidated Revenue Fund: 

14. All sums payable under this Act shall be payable from time to 
time on the certificate of the Minister of Finance out of any unappro- 
pmaied moneys forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 

anada. 


Section 15, Power to make regulations: 


15. The Governor in Council may, from time to time, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister, make regulations not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, with regard to allowances herein provided for, 
and without limiting the generality of the foregoing provisions, may 
provide by regulation for:— 

(a) the time at which applications for allowances may be made; 

(b) the time at which after application therefor the payment of 
allowances shall commence; 

(c) the definition of residence and of the intervals of absence from 
Canada by which residence therein shall not be deemed to have 
been interrupted; 

(d) the evidence to be required or accepted by the Committee in 
support of an application for allowance; 

(e) the manner in which the income of a veteran is to be determined 
for the purpose of this Act; 

(f) the manner in which the income of the wife and the earnings 
of a wife and of a son or daughter may be taken into consider- 
ation in computing the income of the veteran for the purpose 
of this Act 

(g) the manner in which a transfer of property made less than five 
years before the application for allowance shall be considered i in 
determining the income of the veteran; 
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(h) the mode in which allowances are to be payable; 


(2) the recovery with or without interest of allowance payments 
made by reason of the non-disclosure of facts or by reason of 
innocent or false representations; 


(j) the penalities to be imposed for breaches of the regulations. 


Section 16, When regulations come into effect and Regulations to be pre- 
sented to i lanweeel 


(1). All regulations made under this Act shall, from the date 
of fe publication in the Canada Ns have the same force and 
effect as if enacted herein. 


(2) Such regulations shall be presented to Parliament forthwith 
after their publication if Parliament is then sitting or, if not, within 
fifteen days after the commencement of the next session thereof, 


Section 17, Commencement of Act: 
17. This Act shall come into force on the first day of September, 1930. 
Sections agreed to. 


Mr. ApsHrap: There is one thing which is peculiar in this Act. Accord- 
ing to the statements, this was a substitutional pensions act, for soldiers who 
would be entitled to pensions but for the fact that they cannot prove their 
cases, and yet you surround this with more restrictions than are provided in 
the Pension Act. 

The CHatrMAN: Oh no, there are a whole lot of people who would get 
allowances under this act who could not ever by any possibility hope to prove 
themselves entitled to a pension. 


Mr. McGiszon: You make two statements, first, that they would never 
get it. 

The CHAIRMAN: And some of them would never think that they were 
entitled to a pension, 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Not only that they could not prove it, but that they have 
no entitlement. 

Mr. McGrsgon: On what ground could you justify that? 

Mr. THorson: Service. 

The Cuamrman: Just the desire of the people of this country to see ex-mem- 
bers of the service put out on the street. There is no other justification for it. 

Mr. McGrsson: Now you are saying something. 


Sir Evebne Fiser: Mr. Chairman, before adjourning, section 15 provides 
the power to make regulations which shall limit by (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h). (i) and (j). What I want to inquire is this, are those regulations 
to be part and parcel of the act, or are they going to be by Order-in-Council 
first, and then will they be tabled in the House, and then after they have 
been tabled, will they be part and parcel of the act? 


Mr. Tuorson: Yes, any regulations made under the regulating power will 
be part of the act. 


Mr. McGiszson: The idea of General Fiset is that he wants publicity of 
them. 


Sir Evebne Fiser: Yes, and I want them made part of the law. 
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The CuatrMan: In regard to future meetings, there is a suggestion that 
we hear the Federal Appeal Board. We have all been taking cracks at them and 
suggesting that they be abolished, and perhaps we might hear them to-morrow 
morning. 


Mr. Tuorson: I think it would be only fair to hear the Federal Appeal 
Board. I move that that be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: At eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday morning April 10, 1930, at 
11 o’clock. 


APPENDIX No. 6 


Chart showing total number of men eligible for allowances at ages of 60, 65 


and 70 years 


APPENDIX No. 7 


Chart showing the estimated cost at the age of 60 years for periods extend- 
ing from 1930 to 1964 
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APPENDIX No. 7 


EX-SOLDIERS ECONOMIC ALLOWANCE ESTIMATED COST 


Total 40% of those eligible. 
— Total 
No. |Married| Single |Married| Single Liab. Liab. Total 
M.—480-00 | S.—240-00 Liab. 
AGE 60 AND OVER 

TOSO 7 heer ere Re ae ak 12,705) 95529) 3.176) 13-812) 1s270). teseon760 304,800} 2,134,560 
1931 15,013) 015258) g3 754) ae504 | e502 ele soo 360,480} 2,522,400 
1934. 24,070) 183053) 6.0L) oct e240m|)) a4. 080 577,680} 4,043,760 
LOSS ee a cohe cree 41,120} 30,840} 10,280) 12,336} 4,112) 5,921,280 986,880} 1,908,160 
fe a 2 ee Sa 60,803) 45,602) 15,201) 18 241) 6,080) 8,755.680} 1,459,200) 0,214,880 
1949 5A ee ae ed 83,127) 62,345) 20,782} 24,938] 8,313) 11,970,240) 1,995,120) 13,965,360 
1954. 104,507} 78,043) 26,014) 31,217} 10,406} 14,984,160} 2,497,440] 17,481,600 
1959 ee ae 108,843} 81,632) 27,211} 32,653) 10,884) 15.673,440} 2,612,160] 18,285,600 
W962 we ccs Seen ges 88,293} 66,220) 22,073} 26,488} 8,829] 12,714,240} 2,118,960) 14,833,200 
1964.58. a eee 75,189} 56,392} 18,797] 22,557) 7,520) 10,827,360] 1,804,800] 12,632,160 


Tuurspay, April 10, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


The CuairMan: We are to hear this morning the Federal Appeal Board. 
Colonel C. W. Briton called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the chairman of the 
Federal Appeal Board. Colonel Topp, who is with me, is the secretary and also 
commissioner of the beard. He has prepared a statement that will probably bring 
about some questioning, and it will be a good way to introduce the matter. Each 
of us will be prepared to answer such questions as you may desire to ask. 


Colonel C. B. Torr called. 


Colonel Torr: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if, in all sincerity, I might say before 
starting that having attended every parliamentary committee since 1920, I think 
the discussions before this committee have been more interesting and more 
thoroughly constructive than those before any previous committee. 

I think, sir, with regard to the Appeal Board, the principle criticism has, 
perhaps, been with regard to congestion of work. I want to say immediately that 
there is unquestionably a very considerable congestion of work before the Board 
at the present time. The Board took office in 1923, with an accumulation of work 
before it because it had the refusals of pensions of years past. We tackled that 
accumulation as rapidly as we could, but the personne] of the Board were largely 
new men, not previously familiar with pension procedure, and it was very necessary 
that we should go slowly in the beginning. By 1925 the accumulation had been 
pretty well overtaken, and for the next two years, up to 1927, we were able to keep 
fairly well abreast, with the work. Then, in 1928, with the removal of the time 
limit for applications for pension, and the provisions for second appeal on the 
production of new evidence, new appeals came in at a tremendous rate, and we 
have been quite unable, since that time, to keep thoroughly abreast of it. At the 
present time,—and may I say here, sir, that we have so far received over twenty- 
one thousand individual cases, and while it is quite true to state that there is 
congestion of work— 


The CHarRMAN: Since the inception of the Board, twenty-one thousand? 


Colonel Torr: Since the inception of the Board, twenty-one thousand 
have ‘been received. 


The CuHarrMAn: In how many years? 
Colonel Torr: In five and a half years. 

The CHAIRMAN: When did you start to work? 
Colonel Topp: September, 1923. 

The CHatRMAN: That is six and a half years. 


Colonel Torr: Yes, six and a half vears, I beg your pardon, sir. And, 
while it is true to state that there is a congestion of work, it is not altogether 
accurate to suppose that very little has been done. On the contrary, some 
fifteen thousand of those applications that we have received, have been disposed 
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of, including those which were outside our jurisdiction. At the present time 
there are, roughly, some four thousand appeals within the jurisidiction of the 
Board, which remain to be heard. It is perfectly true that a great many of 
those appeals that are waiting to be heard, are inadequately prepared, but 
sooner or later they must be dealt with, and, therefore, 1 think it is proper 
that we should consider that figure as the number outstanding. In addition 
to the four thousand appeals within the jurisdiction, there are, roughly speak- 
ing, four thousand more that are outside the jurisdiction of the Board, that is, 
assessment appeals, and claims in respect of refusal of pension on other grounds. 
I mention that because, if the grounds of appeal are enlarged, as is proposed, 
there is, in round figures, an accumulation of about eight thousand cases which 
will have to be dealt with. I would like to say, sir, and may I just repeat 
what Colonel Thompson said the other day, that it is for the committee to 
decide what is to be done in the future, and any suggestion, or any remarks 
that I may make, or we of the Appeal Board make, is only with the desire to 
offer something helpful, or something constructive in the solution of the prob- 
lem. It is quite obvious to us, with the Board as at present manned, that we 
cannot hope to overtake the accumulation that is before us, and some change 
is essential. I have been very much impressed with the discussion here about 
the necessity for more adequate preparation, and, gentlemen, we speak with 
the experience of over six years behind us. We have been actually travelling 
throughout this country hearing appeals in fifty-four centres, all the way from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Prince George, British Columbia, and we have come 
right in contact with these men, and we have some appreciation of what is 
wanted. It is our considered opinion, sir, that the present unrest, as has 
already been pointed out to the committee in regard to pensions, is primarily 
due to incomplete preparation of the claims, rather than any inherent defect 
in the Pension Act, and that it can be remedied only by changes in adminis- 
trative procedure, whereby the onus will be removed from the applicant, and 
will be assumed by the state. If Parliament made no change whatsoever other 
than to provide the means of proper preparation of the claims, it would bring 
about a much better condition and many new pensions would be awarded. 

The factors that would have to be taken into account, sir, include these:— 

The soldier’s adviser, or his counsel. That service must be enlarged and must 
be adequately staffed and equipped. Secondly, it should be made the first duty of 
the counsel to prepare the case for the Board of Pension Commissioners, and not 
for the appeal tribunal, whatever it is. I think that no case should be brought 
before the appeal tribunal until some competent authority has certified that 
that claim is adequately prepared or all the evidence that can be procured, has 
been procured. 


Mr. ArtHurs: At this point I just want to ask Colonel Topp one or two 
questions. You are speaking now of the statement of claim to be forwarded 
by the applicant for pension, and as it appears to the Appeal Board. As a 
matter of fact, the original claim does not come before your Board, is that not 
true? 


Colonel Topp: That is quite true, that is just my point. 


Mr. ArtHurs: And, in addition to that, if there is anything additional 
put forward, which was not on the original claim, your board is powerless to 
act under those circumstances. 


Colonel Topp: That is quite true, sir. 


Mr. Artuurs: A few moments ago you stated that if these claims were 
properly presented, many new pensions would be awarded. 


Colonel Topp: I said that, sir. 
Mr. Arruurs: That is your personal opinion? 
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Colonel Topp: That is my personal opinion, and it is supported by this 
knowledge. 


Mr. Artuurs: In other words, under the present Act, or the present pro- 
cedure, there are barred out many claims which are absolutely just in your 
opinion. 


Mr. THorson: That is a double-barrelled question. 
Colonel Topp: Through lack of preparation, yes, sir. 


Mr. ArtHurs: Through lack of preparation there is something at the 
present time preventing claims which are otherwise just, from being awarded. 


Colonel Torr: That is my opinion, sir, yes, and to illustrate what lies 
behind that opinion, I may say that in nearly 15,000 cases where appedls were 
entered with the Federal Appeal Board, pension has been awarded by the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, without any judgment whatever by the Appeal 
Board, simply on the production of new evidence. The fact that the appeal is 
entered and correspondence begins and that sort of thing stirs up the applicant 
and those interested; new evidence is put in and the pension is granted without 
any further appeal procedure at all. In fact, the Appeal Board, in my opinion, 
and I think that opinion is shared by the Board, has done its most effective 
work in emphasizing that need for better preparation and encouraging people 
to get new evidence in to the commission and to establish their claims and 
in that way secure pension. 


Mr. TuHorson: The fifteen hundred cases that you refer to are cases that 
were sent back from the Federal Appeal Board because there was new evidence: 


Colonel Topp: Yes, sir. 


Mr. GersHaw: Does the Appeal Board point out to the applicant wherein 
his evidence is defective or lacking? 


Colonel Topp: Invariably, sir, and many hundreds of claims are adjourned 
for that reason. We point out the defects, ask them to try to get new information, 
and submit that information. We are quite powerless, under the present law, 
to hear anything that is not part of the record, and we simply adjourn the case 
when it comes before us. 


Mr. Artuurs: Just in that connection, Colonel Topp, we had evidence a 
few days ago from Dr. Kee, that the précis of the medical evidence of the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, was not available to you. Is that correct? 


Colonel Torr: That is correct, sir, but we do not want that précis. It is 
of no value to us. We have invariably followed the practice of examining the 
original file and the original documents. And I would like to just back up what 
Colonel Thompson said the other day, that the original file and the origina] 
documents are essential; they must be seen by whatever tribunal is going to 
decide the case. 


The CuairMAN: How do you get these original documents before you? 


Colonel Topp: We give our decisions here in Ottawa, sir, where the docu- 
ments are available. 


The CuarrMAN: Have you never given decisions on the bench in outlying 
districts where you may happen to be? 

Colonel Torr: No sir. That is to say, we do not actually deliver a judg- 
ment from the bench out in the district. 


The CuarrmMan: Why not? 


Colonel Torr: In many cases where the thing is fairly obvious one way 
or the other, the Commissioners are able to record their decisions following 
the hearing, and they do that in many cases; but the Chairman of the Board 
at the inception of our work emphasized the necessity for examining the eee 
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files, and not depending on précis or the somewhat incomplete local file; and 
so our procedure—and it is statutory at the present time—provides that the 
judgment shall be issued here; and that is the practice we follow. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: When you come back to Ottawa, do you discuss the matter 
with the Board of Pension Commissioners? 

Colonel Topp: Certainly not, sir. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: How many of these 21,000 cases were successful on first 
appeal? 

Colonel Torr: We have allowed, roughly speaking, some 3,000. 

Mr. ApsHEaD: Out of the 21,000? 

The Cuamman: Out of 23,000. 

Colonel Torr: 3,000 out of the total of 21,000. 

Mr. Brack (Yukon): Out of the 3,000, was pension allowed in every case. 

Colonel Topp: There may be a case where the disability was considered 
negligible. I think in practically every case where there has been an allowance 
of the appeal either a pension has been awarded or perhaps a small gratuity paid, 
where perhaps the disability was very slight. In the great bulk of the cases a 
pension has been awarded. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): In only 3,000 cases out of the 21,000 appeals have 
you reversed the decision of the Pension Board? 

Colonel Torr: That is so, sir, but it is well to bear in mind that of that 
21,000, 4,000 roughly are waiting to be heard, 1,000 are Imperial cases, and 
4,000 are outside of the jurisdiction of the Board. There have been 3,000 allowed 
appeals on, roughly, between 11,000 and 12,000 hearings. 

The CHamRMAN: 25 per cent. 

Colonel Topp: About 25 per cent. 

The CHarRMAN: Have you those figures here? 

Colonel Topp: They are not in my statement here, but I have a statement 
which I ean file. 

The CuHarrMAN: A statement of that kind should be filed before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SpeEAKMAN: In addition to those, there have been some thousands of 
cases. There have been 1,500 cases in which pensions were granted by the Pen- 
sions Board. 

Colonel Torr: Yes. 

Mr. Speakman: After you had referred it back to take new evidence, and 
are those 1,500 in addition to the 3,000 which you have mentioned as appeals 
which have been granted? 

Colonel Topp: They are included in the 3,000 sir. 

The CuarrMan: So that really you only gave judgment in 1,500 cases. 

Colonel Torr: No, we gave judgment actually in about 2,000 of those cases 
—my figures are a little bit low; it would be 3,500 in which pension has been 
granted. I have been perhaps too careful not to exaggerate, but that is the fact. 

Mr. ApsHEaD: Was that in about 2, 000 cases out of the 3,000 in which you 
granted the appeal on the hearing? 

Colonel Topp: Yes, that is so, taking into consideration all the unheard 
cases. 

Mr. THorson: Have you that statement for us? 

The CuamrMAN: I think we had better have the definite statement filed 
before the Committee. 

Colonel Torr: I will furnish that to you, sir. 
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Mr..THorson: How many cases were cases in which appeals were lodged, 
but in which the Federal Appeal Board had no jurisdiction? 


Colonel Topp: In round figures, about 4,000, sir. They are wiped out. I 
think I explained that probably before you came in. 


Mr. TuHorson: Because the court had no jurisdiction to hear those appeals? 
Colonel Benton: But they had to be examined and gone into first. 

Colonel Torr: If the grounds of appeal— 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You had the 4,000 cases come to you? 


Colonel Torr: If the grounds of appeal are enlarged, there are at the 
present time on record 4,000 cases which will have to be considered by whatever 
tribunal is responsible. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): Who put them up to you? 


Colonel Torr: The applicants. The returned soldier, in this country, 
does not know the grounds of the appeal. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): Does not the soldiers’ adviser know? 
Colonel Topp: Yes. 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): And does he put up cases which are beyond your 
jurisdiction? 
Colonel Torr: Generally speaking, the soldiers’ adviser does not put up 

cases beyond our jurisdiction; but the letters come in to us from all over, appeal- 

ing on certain grounds, and we draw the file and ascertain whether the appeal is 
within our jurisdiction, and if it is not we simply so advise the applicant, and we 
have to make some record of that, and we record it. 

Mr. THorson: You cannot consider that as an appeal, because it is not an 
appeal. 


The CHairMAN: But it is a case done, considered and disposed of. 


Mr. THorson: But it is not an appeal and it ought not to be counted as 
among the cases heard by the Federal Appeal Board. 


Colonel Torr: It is not counted as heard, but we have to record it in some 
way, and we record it as an appeal not within the jurisdiction of the Board. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, will you allow Colonel Topp to proceed with his 
statement? 


Colonel Tore: The third point in the work of preparation is that we think 
provision should be made for easier access to the departmental medical service, 
when an examination for hospitalization, perhaps for diagnosis, is required. In 
many cases which are put up there is nothing more on file than a very indefinite 
medical certificate. A man may have had a long and meritorious service, but 
there is very little information as to what happened during that service, or as to 
what happened afterwards. We think that as part of a further provision to help 
in the preparation of claims you would necessarily include some means whereby 
the proper authority could instruct that the man be admitted to hospital for a 
thorough examination and diagnosis of his condition. That is done, I believe, 
by the Board of Pension Commissioners at the present time in cases where they 
consider that there is perhaps a doubt. We think that it should go farther 
than it now does. 


Mr. MacLaren: Supposing you refer that man for a further report, could 
not that be carried out? If you communicate with the Pensions Board and ask 
them for a further report, could not that be obtained and submitted to you? 


Colonel Torr: In any case where we asked the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners to get a further medical report, they almost invariably have to do that, 
and sometimes we have to pay for it. 
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Mr. MacLaren: Does not that deal with the point which you are just rais- 
ing, that you could obtain this if you asked for it? 


Colonel Torr: It does, in a measure, sir; but I am bringing out the fact 
that under present conditions the appeal tribunal, which should only get these 
cases in their final and complete form, finds some necessity, in a certain number 
of cases, for having them back for further examination and further evidence, 
which we think should have been obtained in a proper preparation of the case 
before it ever went to the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

I am merely trying to argue that the Board of Pension Commissioners them- 
selves are obliged, under certain circumstances, to give decisions on extremely 
inadequate information; and there should be some competent authority who 
would recognize those points and have them corrected before the Commission 
ever gives any decision at all. 


Mr. Apsuxsp: You said that sometimes you have only very indefinite 
medical information on the file. How does that occur? Then you would not 
have the full evidence before you? 


Colonel Torr: I have here, sir, three files which I picked up at random just 
before I left the office, which would illustrate that point, if the Committee wish 
to see them. 


Mr. ApsHeap: Do you know why it is that the full evidence is not on the 
file? 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you give us a typical case from your file? 
Colonel Torr: I would cite this case, sir, as case B—this is simply a Board 
of Pension Commissioners file. 


Mr. ApsHeEap: That is the file which would be presented to you in hearing 
the case? 


Colonel Torr: This is the file we have before us in deciding the appeal, and 
there is nothing there at all but one letter from a district officer of the depart- 
ment, stating that a man is making a claim for a certain condition. The Board 
of Pension Commissioners placed its finding on the file, “Exhaustion Psychosis, 
Post-discharge”’. 

_ Mr. ApvsHeap: You have not all the evidence before you, if there is an 
incomplete file sent to you? 

Colonel Topp: Yes, that is all there is. 

Mr. Apsurap: There is an incomplete medical certificate? 


Senator GrizesBacH: But that is all there is. That is the cause of the 
whole trouble. 


Hon. Senator BEétanp: Was there any medical evidence on this file, 
Colone: Topp, showing that it is a post-discharge condition. 
_ Colonel Torr: There is simply, sir, the précis of the medical documents, 
which contains no entry which would indicate that the man’s present trouble 
is related to the condition for which he is now applying for pension. 


Hon. Senator BaLAND: Was there evidence that the man was medically 
examined? nit «g,! 


The Cuairman: May I go over his file for the committee? The file con- 
sists of a number of sheets, and it starts with the soldier’s name and number 
and the place where he enlisted, etc.; that is a yellow sheet. The next thing 
in it is a précis of military and medical history, dated January 13, 1928, and 
they give his age, and place of birth, etc.; distinctive marks, etc., scar on nose, 
scar on first finger, right hand, scar on back of left hand. Slight defects—none. 
Service record: Place and date of enlistment—Edmonton, 23-2-16. Date of 
embarkation for England, 28-4-16. -Proceeded to France, such a date; returned 
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to England, such a date, wounded; returned to France, such a date. Demobi- 
lized, such a date. Then the medical history: M.F.W. 129—Halifax—13-3-19. 
General Description: Physique—good; weight, height, etc.; condition of arteries 
—good; etce.; then a whole questionnaire about him; Has he ever suffered 
from, or has he now, any affection of the following systems—which would 
include the nervous system—and the answer is No. 

Then they give an excerpt from a medical sheet at Kinmel Park, 16-1-19; 
Physique, etc. He must have been examined at Kinmel Park, which was a 
base in England, before being sent back to Canada. 

There is another army form W-3172, Canadian General Hospital, on 

9-5-18: Part to be X-rayed, etc., and the medical history sheet at that time. 


Mr. THorson: Where was Kinmel Park? 


The CHarrMAN: Kinmel Park was in Wales, a kind of a base where the 
Canadian soldiers were collected to be forwarded to Canada for demobiliza- 
tion. There are two pages of this medical history. Then there is a dental 
certificate in England, dated 1-15-19. That comprises his medical history, 
apparently—three pages of it. 

Then there is a document here, which apparently refers to an examina- 
tion made of the man by the Chief Medical Officer or Medical Superintendent 
of a provincial medical hospital at Ponoka, Alberta, which states that the 
patient has had an acute paranoid attack, ete. 

Senator GriespacH: -When was that? 


The CuairMAN: That is dated in 1929, ten years afterwards. 

Then there is a letter from the Chief Medical Officer, I suppose, of the 
unit in which this man happened to be a member, in Calgary, addressed to 
the Director of Medical Services, which says: 


I am enclosing herewith form 99 on the man for your ruling, please. 
This has just come to hand due to the fact that 1 wrote requesting it 
on August 27 as the Secretary-Treasurer of the municipality in which 
this man lives is making inquiries as to whether we are responsible 
for this case. 


And this is dated September 6, 1929. Then the Director of Medical Services 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, writes to that 
same Chief Medical Officer at Calgary as follows: 

Reference your letter of September 6: 

The Board of Pension Commissioners has recently ruled as follows: 

Exhaustion Psychosis—post-discharge 
Under the circumstances, the Department can assume no responsi- 
bility. 


Then there is a pink sheet, giving the regimental number, rank and name 
and date, and Decision of Commissioners: Entitlement: Exhaustion Psychosis 
—Post-discharge. That is his story. 


Mr. ArrHurs: You drew attention to the fact that the man must have 
had a full examination, because there are two sheets? 


The CuHatrrMAN: I would withdraw that. 


Mr. ArtHurs: Is it not true that those two sheets accompany the record 
of the man in every case? 


The CuarrMAN: ‘That is quite true. 


Mr. Artuurs: And is it not also true that the medical men may fill that 
in after the man is two thousand miles away? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is quite right. 


Senator GriesBAcH: Is there anything here to show the man’s condition on 
service? 

Colonel Topp: I do not think so, sir, excepting that the man had a fairly 
long service, and he was wounded in France; and often in these cases the mental 
trouble developed post-discharge, and we are told that there is some connection 
between the two. The point that I want to illustrate here is that there is 
absolutely nothing over a period of ten years to show that that man was 
nervous or was unable to follow his employment, or anything at all like that. © 


Senator GriespacH: Yet that evidence might exist. 

Colonel Torr: Yes, it might exist. 

Senator GriessaAcH: And nobody has taken the trouble to find out? 
Colonel Torr::,.That is the fact, sir. 

Senator GriespacH: And lack of preparation is at the bottom of it? 


Colonel Topp: I produce that as an illustration of the necessity for prep- 
aration. And there are very, very many such cases as that. 


The CHamrMAN: In that case, neither the Board of Pension Commissioners 
nor the Federal Appeal Board could posibly give any other ruling © on the 
evidence before them. 


Senator GrimspacH: No, the ruling was quite sound, but if the fellow had 
had a friend who would follow up his “whole life for "those ten years and get 
statements from medical people and comrades and others and himself, that 
evidence possibly might have been built up which would have connected his 
condition with his service. That is probable, but there is no machinery for 
doing it. 

The CuatrMan: Go ahead, Colonel Topp. 


Colonel Torr: The next point, sir, that we feel is important in this prep- 
aration work is that there should be some provision for the extension of depart- 
mental investigation services for the purpose of assisting applicants to procure 
evidence, Our experience is that applicants for pension and their friends, their 
medical advisers, and so on, are not sufficiently familiar with what is required 
to enable them to put the knowledge that they have into proper shape; and we 
feel very strongly that in certain cases, where it appears that there may be some 
information, and where you have first of all the factor of service in France, 
and perhaps a long and meritorious service, and the man is old and suffering 
from some condition which might have originated on service, that there should 
be a definite measure of assistance given to him, by someone trained in the 
collection of the necessary evidence, to help in getting it. It is done just as 
examinations are done at the present time in some things, but we think there 
should be far more of that sort of thing than is now the case. 

The next point is, that all of these four thousand appeals, which are at 
the present time pending here, should be referred back to the soldiers’ adviser, 
or the counsel, whoever he is, at once, without any further procedure at all, 
and that these should be reviewed from the preparation standpoint before being 
heard. That would very much reduce the accumulation at present before the 
appeal board. 

A further point is, that there should be in every district a local committee 
comprising the soldiers’ counsel, the pension medica] examiner and the district 
administrator, to check over each appeal case, and to decide what additional 
evidence is necessary and, if advisable, a further examination, personal investi- 
gation, and so on. In cases where some further examination or investigation is 
considered by the committee to be necessary, that to be carried out by the 
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department. That again is in line with this theory that I am trying to argue, 
sir, that preparation should be for the commission, to fix up the case, so that 
the commission can give an intelligent decision on it before any appeal procedure 
is considered at all. 

A further point which I think General Griesbach mentioned the other 
morning, that if a counsel of standing in each community were appointed, he 
could simply, by telling the applicant that he had no case, dispose of a great 
many of the applications that are pending. With all respect, sir, I would like 
to point out that, in our experience, no counsel, however eminent, would be 
able to prevent quite a considerable number of these obviously weak cases 
coming before the board. Furthermore, I believe the original intention of 
establishing right of appeal was to give applicants the privilege of airing their 
grievances, whether those grievances were well founded or not, in a public way. 
But, of course, these cases could be segregated, or grouped, into one classification 
and could be dealt with by the district board, or whatever it is, in a very short 
space of time. We will always have with us that type of obviously weak case 
on which a decision will have to be given. 

The last point on that subject, sir, is that we think there should be more 
informative correspondence when the claim is first submitted to the Board of 
Pension Commissioners, that there should be carefully written personal letters 
rather than form letters. 

Mr. THorson: . Written by whom? 

Senator GrinsBpacH: The secretary of the board, for one. 

The CHairMAN: Who should write these personal letters? 


Colonel Topp: This is merely a personal opinion, sir, but I think there 
should be a correspondence section comprised of trained people having knowl- 
edge of what is required to establish a claim, and who would write thoroughly 
informative letters to the applicant rather than simply a few lines saying, “ your 
disability is post-discharge.” 

Senator GrizspacH: Yes, and in accordance with a lot of sections that 
he has never heard of, and references to the act, and such things, so that he 
does not know what the deuce the fellow is talking about. 

Colonel Torr: I feel very strongly on that. I do not offer it as any 
criticism of the present procedure, because obviously the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, under present conditions, cannot begin to give personal atten- 
tion to any case. They have far too many to deal with to give them that 
personal attention. 


Mr. Tuorson: Do you not think that is overstating it, that they cannot 
give personal attention to any case? 


Colonel Topp: Well, I am maybe overstating it, in saying “any case,” 
sir, I think Dr. Kee said there were 1,890 cases a month. The commission is 
necessarily obliged to depend, in a very large measure, on a précis, and I ques- 
tion very much whether without additional staff the commission could under- 
take to go into these cases in a personal way to the extent of writing a complete 
letter. 

Mr. Tuorson: You would not say that all the cases that come before the 
Federal Appeal Board show signs of lack of preparation, would you? 

Colonel Tope: By no means, sir. A great many of them are very 
thoroughly prepared, on the contrary. I would say that 50 per cent of the 
cases that came before the appeal board are inadequately prepared. 

Mr. ApsHEap: So then there are two causes, first, the lack of preparation, 
and secondly, the board cannot hear them properly because of lack of time. 
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Colonel Topp: It is quite obvious, sir, that we are not keeping up with 
the work. 

Mr. GersHAW: Would you care to tell me what you think of the general 
preparation of the cases by soldiers’ advisers throughout the Dominion as a 
whole; is their general work satisfactory? 

Colonel Topp: Well, I am bound to state, sir, that, generally speaking, 
the cases submitted by the soldiers’ advisers are inadequately prepared. I 
would qualify that by stating that the soldiers’ advisers at present have 
inadequate assistance. They have nothing really but themselves, and an 
allowance for a stenographer, and it is very difficult for them to do much 
effective work on a scale that we think it should be done. 

Mr. Arruurs: Is it not true, that, in many cases, the soldier’s adviser 
is many hundreds of miles removed from the applicant, and consequently has 
second-hand information only? 

Colonel Topp: Leaving out the larger centres, sir, I think I am safe in 
saying that in perhaps 75 per cent of the cases the soldier’s adviser does not see 
the applicant at all until the time his appeal is heard. His only access to him 
is by means of correspondence. 

Mr. Tuorson: Where do you get that figure of 75 per cent? You mean 
leaving the cities out of that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Colonel Topp: Well, we travel around a great deal, sir, and the soldiers’ 
advisers themselves tell us that. Mr. Bowler is here, and I think he could probably 
confirm that. 

Mr. TuHorson: The statement that in 75 per cent of the cases the official 
soldiers’ adviser does not see the appellant until the appeal is heard does not apply 
to the large cities, does it? 

Colonel Topp: Oh, no, by no means. 

Mr. THorson: You excepted them? 

Colonel Torr: Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: Mr. Bowler might give us some information on that. 

Mr. Macraren: What proportion of the eases are put forward by the soldiers’ 
advisers, and what proportion are put forward from other sources? 

Colonel Torr: The bulk of the cases, sir, if not put forward by the soldier’s 
adviser himself, ultimately come into his hands. 

Mr. Maciaren: That is to say, you mean anything over 50 per cent; you 
cannot get any nearer than that? 

Colonel Torr: More than that, sir. 

Mr. Mactaren: Would you say 75 per cent? 

Colonel Topp: I would say that 90 per cent of the cases coming before the 
appeal board are presented by the soldiers’ advisers. 

Senator GrigsBacH: Yes, but that is not important; that is almost bound 
to be so. How many cases come before the pension board from the soldiers’ 
advisers? 

The CHarrMAN: He would not know that. 

Senator GrresBacH: Well, he said 50 per cent not long ago. 

Colonel Topp: I might say this, sir, that in a very large number of cases 
entered with the appeal board by the soldiers’ advisers the soldiers’ adviser has a 
crack at the pensions board before coming to us, if he thinks there is any chance 
of success there. He writes to the pension board and he says, “an appeal has 
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been entered in this case.” Perhaps he has not sent in any new evidence, but he 
may present an argument to the board, and ask for a review of the case. All 
those cases go to the Commission. What other claims there are I do not know, 
except in this connection, that the soldiers’ advisers all over the country have 
told us that the most effective work they have been able to do is in putting up 
cases to the Board of Pension Commissioners directly without coming to the 
appeal board at all. 

Just another point in connection with this idea of preparation, sir. They are 
able to do a lot of effective work in that regard, and I think perhaps they have 
been somewhat unjustly criticized through lack of knowledge of that end of their 
activities. There is no record of that sort of work, so far as I know, but they 
all tell us that a lot has been done. Mr. Bowler could possibly give you more 
concrete figures on that point than I can. 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall hear Mr. Bowler later, proceed with your state- 
ment, Colonel Topp. 

Colonel Torr: I wanted, sir, if I may, to refer to the proposals which have 
been submitted to the committee, for new machinery. The principal of the plan 
submitted by the chairman of the committee is, in my personal view, more in line 
with the attempt of the present inquiry than either of the other plans, in that it 
retains the right of appeal to an entirely independent tribunal. This right was 
granted by parliament in 1923, and was one of the most important changes, in my 
opinion, ever made in Canadian pension legislation. A plan which would place 
the whole of the judicial procedure, including appeals, under an enlarged Board of 
Pension Commissioners, would be a departure from the very important principle 
of an independent court of rehearing. The alternative suggested by Colonel 
Thompson, that is, a separate independent court sitting in Ottawa, would in my 
judgment take care of that objection. 

Mr. THorson: Not sitting in Ottawa. 

The CuartrMAN: The appeal court sitting in Ottawa. 

Colonel Torr: Yes. In other words, Colone] Thompson’s suggestion, with 
the alternative regarding appeals, with three judges—I think he said two judges 
and a doctor—sitting in Ottawa, with the boards travelling around the country, 
actually seeing these men and giving decisions, seems to me to incorporate the 
very important principle in Major Power’s original memorandum, and at the 
same time it preserves to the veteran the right of appeal to an independent body. 

The CHarrMAN: You would have this appeai limited or restricted to some 
extent? 

Colonel Torr: Decidedly, sir, I have a note here, that finality of decision 
should be provided for. Appeals from finding of the travelling boards, in my 
judgment, should be by leave only. Otherwise, every single case will be appealed, 
and you would simply have another appeal tribunal choked up with work. 

The Cuarrman: Choked up in the same way that you are to-day? 

Colonel Torr: Exactly, sir. 

Mr. THorson: What do you mean by appeals by leave only? Would 
leave have to be obtained in every case? 

Mr. ApsHEeap: From whom? 

Colonel Torr: I cannot say much more than this, sir, on that point. It 
seems to me that the original hearing in Ottawa by the existing Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners would be carried on just as it is now. There would, in a 
sense, be an appeal from that finding to the travelling board. It, in any event, 
would be a re-hearing in the presence of the man. It seems to me that you 
might reasonably stop there in so far as this large number of obviously weak 
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cases are concerned. I do not mean that every man would have the right to 
refer his case to the appeal tribunal in Ottawa, but that the appeal tribunal 
would have the power to say, ‘““You have no case, and no appeal will be dealt. 
with.” 

Mr. ApsHEAD: How could that be without hearing the evidence first? It 
would be a re-hearing when they came to that decision. 

The CHarrMAN: I do not think there is any intention in anybody’s mind 
to have a re-hearing on a third appeal, so to speak. Frankly, I think every- 
body agrees that somewhere, sometime in the machinery, there must be some 
restriction. I think it has been found, in appeal legislation in civil matters, 
extremely difficult to bring in any restrictive legislation, and the most modern 
theory is that you leave the right of appeal to be given at the discretion of the 
appeal tribunal or, in some cases, at the recommendation of the lower court. 
We might possibly have both features incorporated in this, that an appeal 
would be granted by permission of the lower court and also at the discretion of 
the higher court. 

Mr. THorson: He has an appeal as of right on certain grounds and by 
leave only on other grounds. 

Colonel Topp: That is my point, sir. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): In ordinary litigation, the appellant has to put 
up security for costs, and he stands the chance of being mulcted if he loses his 
appeal. In this case, the appellant has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

The CuHatrMAN: It has to be limited somewhere. Proceed Colonel Topp. 

Colonel Torr: A further point is, that we agree most emphatically with 
Colonel Thompson in his suggestion that there must be centralization in 
Ottawa, of whatever new machinery is estallished, owing to the necessity for 
reference to the original file, documents, and so on, as has been pointed out. 
However, with the adequate preparatory work which necessarily includes the 
completion of the district office files, by making them a counterpart of the 
head office files, a great deal of work could be done in the district by the 
travelling board. I answered Mr. Thorson by stating that I feel, in 50% of 
the cases a judgment could be given in the district on the basis of this com- 
pleted file. 

Mr. THorson: Would there be any difficulty about providing a duplicate 
file in the district where a case is being heard by the travelling board? 

Colonel Torr: I think not, sir, because at the present time the Federal 
Appeal Board is hearing cases that way; they are completing the district files 
and it would mean simply enlarging the staff for doing that work. 

Mr. Tuorson: The complete district file must be available to counsel who 
is preparing the applicant’s case. 

Colonel Torp: Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Tuorson: Before he can properly prepare the applicant’s case. 

Colonel Topp: Exactly. 

Mr. Tuorson: And that must be done before the hearing in the district. 

Colonel Topp: We do have a little difficulty sometimes because new inform- 
ation comes in to head office in the intervals between the time of completion of 
the district office file, and the time the case is heard, but we have measures 
which reduce that to a minimum. 

Mr. ApSHEAD: What measures? 

Colonel Topp: What I mean by that, we have an arrangement with the 
Department of Pensions and National Health whereby, in a case that has been 
set down for hearing, and some new information comes in, they immediately 
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let us know. A further point in that regard is that production of the district 


office file, at the hearing of the case, is very important because not infrequently 


original documents are found on the local file. It is quite a common occurrence 
in our experience, in hearing a case on the road, in turning over the district file, 
to find old medical certificates, and application for treatment in the first 
year of post-discharge, when free treatment was provided, for every one, 
documents have not been sent on to Ottawa. 

The CHARMAN: Why were those documents not sent on to Ottawa? 

Colonel Topp: Purely in error, sir. The Department has issued very 
strict instructions that nothing of an original nature shall be retained on the 
Jocal file, but notwithstanding that in some cases those original documents are 
found. We were in Hamilton recently, and out of fifty cases heard in a week, I 
think in six cases pensions were awarded on the basis of new information found 
on a file which was put away in a sub-office in Hamilton, that had never been 
combined with the main district file. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Do you find many of that kind? 

Mr. THorson: He said six. 

Mr. MacLaren: Sometimes the district files have more information avail- 
able than those at headquarters. 

Colonel Torr: In those particular cases, yes. The important information 
on both those files must be available at the hearing wherever it takes place. 
In any scheme for reorganization of administration of pensions, we consider it 
absolutely essential that the right of personal appearance of the appellant shall 
be regarded as fundamental. Our experience indicates that too much stress 
eannot be placed upon this principle. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: When his case is first heard? 

Colonel Torr: When it is heard, whatever authority may be handling the 
ease, the applicant must be in attendance. 

Mr. ApsHrap: At the first hearing. 

Colonel Topp: When it is heard, by whatever authority; that will facilitate 
the hearing. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: The first hearing? 

Colonel Torr: Yes. 

The CHaiRMAN: Just to clear up that point for Mr. Adshead: when you say 
that, you mean it is essential that the personal attendance of the applicant 
be made at the first hearing when his claim is in dispute. 

Colonel ‘Torr: Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman: You do not propose that every time there is a formal 
application for pension by, or on behalf of the man there must be a personal 
hearing. 

Colonel Topp: By no means. 

- The Cuarrman: An application for pension on behalf of a pensioner for a 
new born child, there is absolutely no necessity for a personal hearing on that. 

Colonel Torr: Absolutely no; merely those cases, as you say, in dispute. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Is it not a fact that when the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners turn down a claim, they advise the applicant to appeal his case? 

Colonel Torr: Invariably, sir, and may I add that they do not all appeal, 
by any means. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: No. 

Mr. Iustey: They simply point out that they have right of appeal. 

Mr. Tuorson: They do not, strictly speaking, advise them to appeal; 
they point out that they have the right to appeal. 
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Colonel Torr: They point out that they have the right to appeal. 

Mr. Tuorson: And point out the right they have to put in new evidence? 

Colonel Torr: I would not go so far as to say that, sir; they may in 
some cases, but I think the sentence they usually use is this: “The man has a 
perfect right to lodge an appeal with the Federal Appeal Board, should he 
choose to take such a step.” 

Mr. ApsHEAD: That is suggestive, is it not? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is informative, rather. 

Colonel Torr: In these two cases this suggestion was acted upon. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Then the Federal Appeal Board would sit and decide 
whether there was a right to appeal after this suggestion had been made, by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

The CuairMAN: It is not likely that the Board of Pension Commissioners 
would tell anyone they had the right to appeal when the appeal was not in 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Appeal Board. I do not think you will find the 
Board of Pension Commissioners making that mistake. 

Colonel Torr: They give that information only where there is a right 
of appeal, under the law. 

Mr. MacLaren: Do you not think an applicant should appear whenever 
possible, in any case? He cannot tell whether there is going to be a dispute 
or any doubt about it until the case is actually heard. 

Colonel Torr: No, sir. 

Mr. MacLaren: You would have to halt all proceedings if there was any 
difficulty, and send for him. Do you not think the claimant should be present 
whenever reasonably possible? 

Colonel Topp: I must confess, sir, that I think it would only be doing 
unnecessary work to try to arrange for any personal appearance until it is clear 
that that claim is not going to be admitted by the Commission under its ordinary 
procedure. I would rule out every bit of work that you possibly can right 
here in Ottawa, from the documents without any formality whatever, and once 
that has been completed, do all you possibly can to give the man personal 
appearance at his next hearing. 

Mr. ApsHEapD: In those six cases, where you found material in the district 
place, if those men had not appealed they would not have got that information 
before the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

Colonel Topp: That is quite true. 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Colonel Topp. 

Colonel Topp: There has been some discussion, regarding assessment 
appeals, and in our judgment, of permanent awards. I cannot see where it 
would be possible, without a huge machine, to handle assessment appeals, at 
least to an independent tribunal. 

Senator GriespacH: It would mean complete duplication of the Pension 
Board machinery? 

Colonel Torr: It would mean duplication all along the line, but in the 
Imperial practice they have a means of making what they call final awards. They 
make final assessment, and from that final assessment the applicant has no right 
to appeal. 

Mr. THorson: Is that assessment open to review thereafter? 

Colonel Topp: It is not open to review. 

Senator GriespacH: That is a finality. 


Colonel Topp: That is a finality and therein lies a serious weakness. 
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Mr. TuHorson: So, in the case of a man whose disability considerably 
increases after that final award, there is no machinery under the Imperial system 
available to enable him to have his case reopened. 


Colonel Torr: None. 


Senator GrirspacH: And conversely, if his disability disappears and he 
gets better, he continues to draw the same pension? 


Colonel Topp: Yes. 


Mr. THorson: We do not have those final awards. I do not think the 
soldiers would want them. 


Colonel Torr: No. 


Mr. MacLaren: It is only in irreparable cases; it is a very much restricted 
class, is it not? 


Colonel Torr: Yes, 

Colonel Betton: Loss of limbs, in particular. 

Colonel Topp: Or the loss of an eye, or the loss of the sight of an eye. 
Mr. THorson: What about disease cases? 


Colonel Torr: Sometimes they have it in disease cases, and that is where 
the difficulty arises. 


Mr. THorson: There is no difficulty in an amputation case in fixing an 
award permanently. 


The CHAiRMAN: Are you making the suggestion that we should consider the 
making of permanent awards? 


Colonel Tope: No, but I am offering the suggestion that the Appeal Board 
is doing the assessment of appeals on behalf of the Imperial government, and 
that is where our knowledge of this work comes in. 


Mr. THorson: But only in respect of final awards? 
Colonel Torr: Only in respect of final awards. 
The CHatrMAN: And we have no final award cases in Canada. 


Colonel Topp: There are no final award cases in Canada, that I know of, 
though I believe there are a good many so-called permanent pensions. 


Mr. Instey: But is your position that until we adopt the principle of final 
awards you are not in favour of appeals on assessment? 
Colonel Torr: That is so, sir. 


Hon. Senator Briann: Colonel Topp, will you cite a few cases of disability 
where a permanent award may be made? 


Colonel Topp: Might I turn that question over to Doctor Belton, who is 
very much more familiar with the medical side of it than I am? 


Hon. Senator BELAND: It seems to me there would be very few. 

Colonel Topp: I would think, offhand, that there would be very few. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): The loss of sight or the loss of both eyes. 

Hon. Senator Brtanp: Even then, you do not know what the complications 
may be in the brain. 

Colonel Betton: The loss of a limb or the loss of fingers or of a hand; 
but, as Doctor Beland says, some trouble may arise in the scar, and I would 
think that might be looked upon as a new cause entirely. 

Mr. THorson: Under the British system there would be no possibility of 
getting a new pension because of a new trouble arising. 

Colonel Topp: Possibly, but I do not think that would apply in our own 
system. 
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The CuamrMaANn: I do not think we could ever arrive at any permanent 
pensions. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Would not a combination of loss of sight and 
some other of these disabilities be a good cause? 

Mr. Instey: No appeal would be required in those cases. 


Colonel Topp: I have only one other point, and it is a repetition. I want 
to say again that I cannot help feeling that some criticism of the soldiers’ adviser 
service has been undeserved. They have had an extremely difficult task to 
contend with; and in many, many cases they have been able to bring real benefit 
to applicants. 

Hon. Senator BELAND: One question, Colonel Topp, please. How many 
members are there in the Federal Appeal Board? 

Colonel Topp: There are six members at the present time, sir. 

Hon. Senator BELAND: What is the quorum. 

Colonel Torr: Three, sir. 

Hon. Senator BELAND: Do you travel in separate boards, generally, at the 
same time? 

Colonel Topp: In the nearby centres, we follow a system of having one 
quorum of three sitting all the time, with the personnel changing each week. In 
the more distant centres, we divide into two quorums of three, and while one 
quorum is in session, say, out in British Columbia, the other quorum is in session 
somewhere else. 

Hon. Senator BELaNp: And with two boards your work has accumulated 
to an extent that you cannot keep up with it? 

Colonel Topp: It has, sir, absolutely. I have here a statement which is 
very recent, and it gives our record each month since November last—for five 
months. (Reading): 

Received Heard 


Octobere 24. eis an tc ee ee 

WNovemiber.. 20) ce 302 227 
December... ep ee a iT 
JANUATY 2. 02 oe ee 285 
February): “S202. 9). 2.00, TSI, BOGMeOd Wie Bt Seana, 316 
March... .. .. S899 e2e)) a Sees 30 Tes eee 342 


And I may say that we have been working during the last year at a rate 
that we could not continue with the present personnel. We have heard some 
criticism from our friends of the Legion on the score that we were going too 
fast. We have been hearing some fifteen appeals daily, and that is not only 
quite an undertaking— 

The CuHatrMAN: Fifteen, by the two boards? 


Colonel Topp: No, fifteen by each board. Each quorum has been hear- 
ing fifteen appeals; and a lot of time has been consumed in travelling, although 
in this period which is under review particularly, we have been confining our 
work very largely to Ontario, where the largest accumulation exists. And, 
hearing appeals at that rate, bearing in mind that you have the man before 
you and you have to bring a more or less fresh mind to the consideration of each 
case, it is quite an undertaking and it js also an extremely difficult matter 
for the official soldiers’ adviser to jump from case to case and present them 
one after another and to do it adequately. 

May I say this, too, sir, in regard to the accumulation, that the accumula- 
tion of work is almost ‘entirely confined to three centres, Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. In no other part of the country is there any considerable 
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accumulation of work awaiting the Appeal Board. Perhaps two or three 
weeks of sittings in any other place would clean up the work. And I can go 
further than that and say, that so far as Montreal and Toronto are concerned, 
a good many of the cases now listed as appeals will ultimately prove to be 
either obviously weak cases or will possibly never be heard at all. Mr. Bowler 
perhaps can advise the committee about that. But the important task, so far 
as appeals are concerned, is right here in Ontario. There are something like 
1,200 appeals in the district of Toronto alone awaiting attention. 


Hon. Senator BrLanp: May I, Colonel Topp, just for one moment try to 
sum up what you have said in regard to the number of appeals? Do we under- 
stand that 21,000 different communications with the intention of appealing 
have been made with your Board? 


Colonel Topp: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Senator BeLnanp: One thousand you must deduct as being Imperials. 
Colonel Torr: That is so. 

Hon. Senator BEtanp: You can leave them aside. Then 4,000 were beyond 
your jurisdiction, outside your jurisdiction. 

Colonel Topp: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Senator B&tanp: And we deduct that. 

Colonel Topp: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Senator B&ianp: Four thousand have not been heard? 

Colonel Torr: That is so, sir. 

Hon. Senator Briann: That leaves us 12,000. Now, out of these 12,000, 
8.500 or thereabouts have been turned down—refused. 

Colonel Topp: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Senator B&tanp: That leaves us with 3,500 as a residue. 


Colonel Torr: Yes. 


Hon. Senator B&iranp: Wherein a favourable award has been given, and 
out of these 3,500, 1,500 are cases where new evidence having been adduced you 
have referred them to the Pensions Board and a pension has been awarded by 
them. 


Colonel Torr: That is so, sir, with this exception, that those cases have not 
all been referred necessarily directly by the Appeal Board to the Board of 
Pension Commissioners. They have been referred from some other quarter; 
but in any event they are cases in which an appeal was entered with the 
Federal Appeal Board and where an award was made before the appeal was 
finally heard. 

Hon. Senator Bétann: So that in about 2,000 cases, so far, you have re- 
versed the decision of the Pensions Board as to attributability. 


Colonel Topp: That is quite right, sir. 
The Cuatrman: All right, thank you, Colonel Topp. 


Witnesses retired. 
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The CuatrMan: I have here a letter from the Chief, Official Soldiers’ 
Adviser, addressed to me as Chairman of this committee. (Reading): 


Orrawa, April 9, 1930. 
Major C. G. Powrr, M.P., 
Chairman, Special Committee on Pensions and 
Returned Soldiers’ Problems, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


My Dear Str,—With the permission of the Honourable the Minister, 
I am submitting the attached report on soldiers’ advisers for the 
information of the committee. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) K. G. Macponatp, 
Chief, Official Soldiers’ Advisers. 


This is a report addressed to Dr. King, dated April 9, 1930, and with the 
permission of the committee I will have this printed as an appendix to the 
proceedings. If we wish to hear the Official Soldiers’ Adviser at a later date, 
he will be at our disposal. 

Mr. Buacxk (Yukon): Where is the Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser 
situated? 


The CHAIRMAN: In Ottawa. 
Mr. Buacx (Yukon): Does he control the other soldiers’ advisers? 
The CuarrMAN: Yes, I think we should hear him. 


Colonel LaFiecue: I should like the committee to hear Mr. Bowler for 
a moment. 


Mr. Bower: Mr. Chairman, I should explain first, that I have been the 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser in the province of Manitoba for the past six years, 
until quite recently. I perhaps ought to tell you that since 1915 I have been 
a barrister and solicitor in the province of Manitoba. You may well imagine 
that I have been considerably interested in the discussion concerning the work 
of soldiers’ advisers, and particularly so in regard to the criticisms which have 
been made. 


Mr. Tuorson: Much of which has been unfair. 


Mr. Bower: I do not wish to say that, but I think this is true, that a 
clear inference has been created before this committee and perhaps in the 
minds of this committee that the failure of the machinery for adequate prepara- 
tion and presentation is largely due to the inefficiency and inadequacy of the 
soldiers’ advisers themselves. I certainly cannot accept that criticism as 
applying to myself, if you will permit me to say so, sir. 


The CHarRMAN: We will give you a clean bill of health. 


Mr. Bower: And, to be fair, from what I know of the other soldiers’ 
advisers, which is not a great deal, I do not think they should be condemned 
in such wholesale fashion without a much more thorough investigation of their 
difficulties than this committee has had up to the present time. Perhaps the 
situation of the Board of Pension Commissioners might be used as a parallel. 
The Pensions Board have been very largely condemned for something which 
we now find is largely due to inadequate facilities, inadequate machinery; and 
I suggest to you that if you examine the problem of the soldiers’ advisers, you 
will probably come to a similar conclusion, and that in the large majority of 
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cases you will find that the Official Soldiers’ Advisers have conscientiously and 
energetically endeavoured to do their best under the difficult circumstances 
under which they labour. 

I do not know, sir, whether you wish me to embark upon the history of our 
origin and work and development. Perhaps it would be better, if any of the 
members of the committee would care to do so, that I should be questioned in 
regard to it. 

The CuatrMAn: I think perhaps we had better put that over until another 
day, as Mr. Speakman has a matter of some importance to bring before the 
committee to be settled to-day. 

Mr. Tuorson: At any rate, we will have the benefit of having read the 
report of the Chief Soldiers’ Adviser, and perhaps will be in a better position to 
go into the whole subject more fully later on. 

Mr. Bower: May I add one brief statement, sir. In my own district and 
so far as I know in other districts it has always been the policy to exhaust every 
possible avenue before bringing a case to appeal. The appeal is the last resort. 
You take your case there when the applicant either can not or will not get any 
further evidence. The accumulation of cases in the large centres particularly— 
I know about it in my own district—is due to the fact that the cases are not 
ready for presentation and are therefore being held up until the evidence is 
obtained or until the soldiers’ adviser can no longer refuse to place them before 
the Board, because of criticism on the ground of delay. 

The CHatrMan: Is it not, sir, largely the fact that the lack of preparation 
is due to the man himself? 


Mr. Bower: In very many cases that is so. 
Mr. Tuorson: I move, Mr. Chairman, that Captain Wilkinson be called. 


CaprTain Brown WILKINSON called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Captain Wilkinson, will you tell us whether the statements made by 
Colonel LaFléche up to the present, as representing the associated veterans’ 
bodies, meet with your approval?—A. Absolutely, sir. 


Witness retired. 


Colonel] LAFLEcHE: May I make a statement before you finish, on another 
matter, Mr. Chairman? 


The Cuarrman: Now, Colonel LaFléche. 


Colonel LaFiecHe: I should like to say a few words on two subjects. The 
first is in connection with what we know so well by the name of machinery. The 
committee yesterday desired that I speak on the subject of machinery after the 
Haster recess. I shall be fully prepared to do so, when the time comes; but I do 
feel that I should record now in a few words, a very rough outline of what I shall 
press for, and this has been more or less expressed by us previously. 

_We will try to show the gentlemen of your committee, sir, that we are 
desirous of satisfying the minds of the men and of the country, that the claim- 
ants for pensions shall have had a full and complete and sympathetic hearing, 
in contrast to going out primarily for a larger number of awards of pensions. 

We do not appear before you, gentlemen, to ask you to provide machinery 
to grant more pensions. We do very respectfully and earnestly ask you to devise 
machinery which will in effect remove any cause for dissatisfaction on the part 
of the claimant and the public on the ground that his case was hurriedly or 
incompletely heard. We shall try to cover the following points: First, a com- 
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plete preparation of the case. We have already mentioned that several days ago, 
and it has been mentioned since then, of course. Then, a full and complete 
hearing of the case with necessary provision for appeals. We would also like to 
make provision that the claimant be present in person, of course where necessary; 
pee are some cases when he does not need to be there and does not want to be 
there. 

On the question of the files I am going to try to argue, when you meet 
after recess, that it is quite possible and that it is altogether right that the file 
accompany the man and be before the court when the man is there. If I use 
the word ‘“ court,” it has no specific significance, of course. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: The hearing body. 


Colonel LaFLEcuE: Yes. Then another point which I shall try to suggest 
in my submissions, is some machinery whereby the benefit of the doubt may 
be granted, but granted safely—granted, but safely. 

In effect we will ask you to base the machinery upon the Pension Commis- 
sion, leaving the Pension Commission as it is and where it is; providing the 
other essentials, to make a complete picture, as separate and, naturally, quite 
independent machinery, and se on, with due provision made for the full and 
proper preparation of cases. 


Mr. THorson: Three schemes have been proposed, Colonel LaF léche, one 
by General Ross, one by the Chairman, and one by the Chairman of the Board 
of Pension Commissioners. Are you prepared, at this juncture, to state what 
form of machinery you prefer? 


Colonel LaFiEcHE: If you think that is a fair question at this time, I 
will do so. 


Mr. THorson: If you are prepared to do so now. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: I shall propose something of a cross between the first 
two schemes brought before this committee; that is, those of the Chairman 
and General Ross. Undoubtedly, something of value will be found in the next 
two resolutions made to this committee, by the Pension Commissioners and 
the Federal Appeal Board respectively. 


Mr. Tuorson: Will you have something concrete, then, when you come 
before this committee again? 


Colonel LaFitEcHE: I will have something concrete for you after the 
recess. May I place on record further explanatory remarks concerning the two 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Richard Myers, on Monday, April 7, 1980. The 
resolutions referred to, and the discussion thereon, may be found in the pro- 
ceedings, pages 201 to 207. 

It has been represented to me that these resolutions were offered solely 
by the Amputations Association. Such is not the case. Let me explain, that 
some time prior to the creation of this committee certain Dominion representa- 
tives of the several associations, now appearing collectively before this com- 
mittee, met on different occasions and discussed the legislative proposals of 
their respective associations. The two resolutions presented by Mr. Myers 
last Monday were new in principle to me, but as it was quite evident that all 
the other associations had given them a great deal of very careful thought and 
consideration I readily agreed that they be included in the joint presentation. 


The CHarrRMAN: The next meeting, gentlemen, will be at the call of the 
Chair, after recess. 
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APPENDIX No. 8 


MEMORANDUM RE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE PENSION ACT 
Se aMiihh) BY LEU Ob © iB. TOPP, 8.0. MG. 


FEpERAL APPEAL BoarpD 


I. Congestion of Work 


The Federal Appeal Board took office in August, 1923, with a heavy 
accumulation of work before it, there being no adequate appeal procedure prior 
to its appomtment. 

This accumulation, constantly growing through the addition of new appeals 
and re-appeals from the decisions of individual Commissioners, reached its peak 
at the end of 1924. In the first six months of 1925 it dropped sharply. By the 
end of 1925 while the accumulation was not overtaken the Board was hearing 
appeals at much the same rate as they were being received. 

Satisfactory progress continued throughout 1926, the number of appeals 
heard exceeding the number received during the last three months of the year 
and during most of 1927. 

In 1928 there was another rise in the number of appeals received due to 
statutory changes notably the elimination of the time limit for pension applica- 
tions which brought in a flood of new appeals, and the provision for a second 
appeal on production of new evidence. This rise continued throughout 1929, the 
number received (3,616) exceeding the number heard (2,450) by 1,166. 

Measures were instituted to deal with this situation and during the past 
six months appeals received and appeals heard have been on approximately the 
same level. For example, during the four months ending February 28, 1930, 
1,094 appeals were received and 1,005 were heard. At present rate of progress 
more than 3,000 appeals would be heard during 1930. Notwithstanding this the 


total of appeals awaiting hearing has increased from 3,225 at March 31, 1929, to 


4307 at Mareh 31, 1930. 

Accumulated work is principally in three centres—Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. Sittings of a few weeks in other centres would clear up all outstanding 
appeals. Many of these appeals are not ready for hearing, particularly in 
Montreal and Winnipeg, but all must sooner or later be dealt with. The im- 
mediate problem is in Ontario, and more particularly in Toronto district. 

It is quite clear that present rate of progress cannot be continued without 
additional personnel. 


II. More Adequate Preparation 


It is the opinion of the Board, based upon experience in dealing with more 
than 20,000 individual cases, every one of which is a rejected claim, that present 
unrest in regard to pensions is due primarily to incomplete preparation of claims 
rather than to any inherent defect in the Pension Act and can be remedied in 
a large measure by changes in administrative procedure by means of which some 
of the onus of proving a claim will be removed from the applicant and will be 
assumed by the State. If Parliament made no changes whatever other than to 
provide a means for thorough preparation of claims it would bring about far- 
reaching benefits to veterans and their dependents and many new pensions would 


be awarded without any further procedure. 
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Factors to be considered along the lines of the above: 


(a) 
(b) 


(f) 


(h) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That Soldier Adviser, or counsel, service be enlarged, adequately staffed 
and equipped. 

Make it the first duty of the Adviser to build up the case for the 
Commission rather than for the Appeal Tribunal. No case to be 
brought on for appeal until certificate is made by competent authority 
that evidence is complete. 

Provide for easier access to departmental medical service in cases where 
it appears that an examination or hospitalization might assist an 
appellant in establishing his claim. 

Provide for extension of departmental investigation service for purpose 
of assisting applicants to procure evidence. 

Appeals now pending hearing to be referred back to Soldiers’ Counsel 
for review. 

Local committee comprising Soldiers’ Counsel, Pension Medical Exam- 
iner and District Administrator to check over each appeal case to 
decide what additional evidence is necessary, advisability of further 
examination, personal investigation and so on. In cases where further 
examination or investigation is considered by the Committee to be 
necessary this to be carried out by the Department. 

No Counsel, however eminent, can prevent a certain number of obviously 
weak cases coming before the Tribunal. An original intention of 
establishing right of appeal was to give applicants the privilege of a 
public hearing of their grievances whether well founded or not. Such 
cases could be grouped and a considerable number dealt with in a 
very short time. 

More informative correspondence when claim is first submitted to 
Pension Board—carefully written personal letters rather than form 
letters. 


III. New Machinery 


Principle of the plan submitted by the Chairman of the Committee is 
in my personal view more in line with the intention of present inquiry 
than either of the other plans suggested, in that it retains the right of 
appeal to an entirely independent Tribunal. This right was granted by 
Parliament in 1923 and was one of the most important changes made 
in Canadian Pension Law since the Pension Act came into force. A 
plan which would place the whole of the judicial procedure, including 
appeals, under an enlarged Board of Pension Comniissioners would be 
a departure from the very important principle of an independent court 
of re-hearing. The alternative suggested by Colonel Thompson— 
a separate independent Appeal Court sitting in Ottawa—would prob- 
ably meet this point. 

In any scheme for re-organization of administration of pension we 
consider it absolutely essential that the right of personal appearance of 
the applicant shall be regarded as fundamental. Our _ experience 
indicates that too much stress cannot be placed upon this principle. 
Centralization in Ottawa of whatever new machinery is established is 
essential owing to necessity for reference to original files and docu- 
ments. However, with adequate preparatory work, which necessarily 
includes completion of the District Office file by making it the counter- 
part of the Head Office file, a great deal of the work could be done in 
the District by the Travelling Board. Production of District Office 
files at the hearing is very important because not infrequently original 
documents are found on the District files. 
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(d) Finality of decisions should be provided for. Appeals from findings 
of Travelling Boards to be by leave only, otherwise every case will be 
appealed. 

(e) It is obvious that the Board of Pension Commissioners cannot give 
personal attention to the tremendous volume of work before it without 
additional personnel. It necessarily depends on a precis in a large 
measure under present conditions and this is unsatisfactory. 


IV. Assessment Appeals 


In our judgment assessment appeals would be practicable only in respect of 
permanent awards. The Federal Appeal Board at the present time deals with 
such appeals on behalf of the Imperial Government. 


V. Soldiers’ Advisers 


These officials have done valuable work but have been handicaped by lack 
of staff and other facilities. Their work has been responsible for a very large 
number of adjustments, apart entirely from appeal procedure. 
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APPENDIX No 9 


FEDERAL APPEAL BOARD—GENERAL STATISTICS 
(Month ending March 31st, 1930). 


— Item Group 
Totals Totals 
AwartInc FurtTHER [NnrorMaTION— 
New Cases...) ol se ae oo 6 Nene 211 
Cases under correspondence:..:.:  sinwustnh. eee. 202 
Appellants’ addresses unknown. 59002005 ee ee 301 ah 
1 
Cases OuTsiIDE JURISDICTION OF BoARD— 
Assessment, claimss:(4.:kdengaen. alt. Bc. BPO a eee 1,745 
Dependants’ claims) ii. fics os be ce ee ee ee ee 175 
Marriage after. appearance on disabilttys 2-04.40 05 ae ee ee an 
Improper conduct, oie eae ye eee ee ee ie eee 332 
Statute barred. 2P oe eee ee 79 
Miscellaneous: )).. 20.258 85 Be BO ee 1,650 
4,018 
RE-OPENED BY B-P°C; BrEroRE HIRARING.| 0.0020 ee 1, 237 
AwaiTiInc HEaRING— 
Official Soldiers? Advasers not ready, to proceed.) 475 ee ee 1,379 
Ready for hearing: 427% 2.6000... 5) Ae ee ee 2,926 
Set for hearing -: kscgcs es ee eee sk ei ee 126 
4,431 
AWAITING JUDGMENTS— 
Ordinary, cases. 524 hice hse skis cio) ss ee pe 541 
Adjourned cases: ) foes. 0. ee) ee ee 119 
660 
_ SETTLED BY A QuoRUM— 
Allowed irs ose ha ee ak re 1,844 
Disallowed 3.0000. fe. 6,333 
Ruled no jurisdiction... 0.252005 Fo ee 18 
Appeal withdrawn betorejudements. |. (205. 4 
Reopened: by B:P:C@: before jidgment.. 9 2, Se ee 87 are 
SETTLED BY ONE CoMMISSIONER— 
Allowed: i220. 02280002 oe, ee 43 
Disallowedin aio. fase ne ss See Sa eee 69 
Ruled novjurisdiction. 0. oe ene 15 
Reopened by B.PiC. before judgement... 3) 9 ee 17 ia 
SErTLeD BY A QuoRUM ON REAPPEAL— 
Allowed==1\@ommiussioner; confirmed. 9.22. eae ee ee 66 
* - =1 Commissioner, reversed: 241157 2a ee 74 
Disallowed—1 Commussioner confirmed. 94.99) ee 270 
Dissallowed—1 Commissioner, reversed)... 3) 1) 19 
Quorum—Judementoutstandingey: 5255.) ee 1 
430 
Grand total: 2005 eee oo ee |e 19,475 
(Less Imperial and Meritorious Claims). 
MERITORIOUS CLAIMS— 
Awaiting hearing. *),. oi. 0a es ec . Beg Se ee ee 23 
Awards... ooo cos segs es ee ee 29 
No awards? . 02 0.225002 2) SE es ee 404 
456 
IMPERIAL APPEALS— 
Awaiting hearing... 008.0). 2 5 fee ee eee ee 20 
Settled. ieccceiis... Bisse Jae. ae Bee ee iene 997 
1,017 
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APPENDIX No. 10 


DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NaTionaL HEALTH 
Orrawa, April 9, 1930. 


Major C. G. Pownr, M.P., 
Chairman, Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldier Problems, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—With the permission of the Honourable the Minister, I am sub- 
mitting the attached report on Soldiers’ Advisers for the information of the 
Committee. 
Yours truly, 
K. G. MACDONALD, 
Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser. 


Orrawa, April 9, 1930. 


the Honourable’ ‘Dr: J! HH. Kine) P.C. 
Minister, Dept. of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Str:—I have the honour to submit the following report on Official Soldiers’ 
Advisers: — 

Under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act, Sec. 3 of Chapter 69, 13- 
14 Geo. V., provision was made for the appointment of one or more Official 
Soldiers’ Advisers in each unit or district of the Department whose duties were 
“generally to advise and assist ex-members of the forces in matters pertaining 
to re-establishment, treatment and pension and to perform such other duties 
as may be prescribed by the Minister.” 

The Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act was repealed by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health Act, 1928, Chapter 39, 18-19 Geo. V, 
and the above provision, in its original form, constitutes Sec. 7 of the latter 
Act. 

The first Soldiers’ Advisers were appointed under Order-in-Council P.C. 
1928, which was approved on October 3, 1923, and the original appointees 
were:— 


TAChanles Askwithe Ottawa... -oaqiene NY ocatin 2.$71,800 
Pevewle locke es Wiombieal cue 8. «ys, 2, 0/000 
3, Gt Weyblamiltonsblalifaxce, 3: (ieeb a‘ bwer esl. <h/ 2,400 
de tenvlie Boveneau, cstv JohM ends dhanuns «ye ier 1,800 
5 dv ohnson)Chanlottetowm tao of. .j.io2. 6). ./o4,200 
Gath Ba, Bowlers Winmipes..satinigas oso! .. ..3//- 9 1/8,600 
Pa epdda'SedeerjVactoniayp7eeb e-g.92+\(0-tarisid) 2,400 
Siohkam Miackenpies Vancouver ganahsacemigss) @ }e0'3,000 
97S. Gumevleyy, Calcatyio wales eta 000! 2-«odedsa9(2/400 
1D esowane Reeinass Urn aeh-gdantcald «/- bree «h,800 
ie oON.iremlin: Condoms ate fF oS pth 2400, 
12n Ae Pethierem, Quebed. .Wrasiehn-tetaiiige te bos! ae4{ b,800 

Ain Wie Coury) “Lorontor 4 hath WET... b6)0(\/5.) ho?” 3j;600 


*Was appointed under P. C. 2132 of October 19, 1923. 
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Under P. C. 2353 of November 29, 1923,-the following additional allow- 
ances were provided, to be applied towards clerical and office assistance:— 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, $60 per month; Vancouver, $50 per month; 
Calgary, London, Halifax, Victoria, $40 per month; Ottawa, Regina, St. John, 
$30 per month; Quebec, $25 per month; Charlottetown, $20 per month. 

Under P. C. 1393 of August 19, 1925, the following salaries and allowances 
were increased due to increased work in the districts concerned:—A. 
Pettigrew, Quebec, from $1,500 to $1,800 per annum; allowance, from $300 
to $3860 per annum; Charles Askwith, Ottawa, from $1,800 to $2,000 per 
annum; allowance, $360 to $480 per annum; F. J. Rowan, Regina, from $1,800 
to $2,400 per annum; allowance, from $360 to $480 per annum. 

Under P. C. 200/2242 of January 4, 1926,— 

The allowance of Mr. Conroy, Toronto, was increased from $720.00 to 
$1,020.00 per annum, and under P. C. 2376 of December 7, 1929, the allow- 
ance of Mr. Bowler, Winnipeg, was increased from $720.00 to $1,020.00 per 
annum. 

Under P. C. 197/2242 of January 4, 1926, the salary of Mr. Hamilton, 
Halifax, was increased from $2,400 to $3,000 per annum due to an increased 
volume of work. 

Since the original appointments there have been several changes in per- 
sonnel, as follows:— 

Saint John.—Alexander Machim succeeded Mr. Boudreau under P. C. 
212/436—March 24, 1925. 

Saint John.—Lieut.-Col. R. A. March sueceeded Mr. Machim under 
P. C. 79 of January 22nd, 1927. 

Saint John—C. P. Hawkins succeeded Col. March under P. C. 148 of 
January 26, 1928, Mr. Hawkins resides at Fredericton. 

Montreal—C. E. Racette succeeded V. J. Locke under P. C. 367/2009 
of Nov. 5, 1928, at a salary of $3,000 per annum. 

Winnipeg.—A. H. Yetman succeeded J. R. Bowler under P. C. 33 of Jan. 
10, 1930. 

There have been two additional appointments as follows:— 

Under P. C. 149/1588 of August 31, 1928, K. G. Macdonald, of the 
Department was appointed to also act as Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, the 
salary being $4,120 per annum. 

Under P. C. 2377 of December 7, 1929, E. C. Darling, Edmonton, was 
appointed Soldiers’ Adviser for Northern Alberta at a salary of $1,500 per 
annum, allowance $300 per annum. 

Assistants to the Soldiers’ Advisers have been provided by the Depart- 
ment in Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg. 

In 1928 the following Departmental employees were loaned to assist them in 
their work:—F. E. Rutland, Winnipeg; J. W. Mason, Montreal; J. A. Maclsaac, 
Ottawa. 

Following Mr. Rutland’s death, it was decided to appoint an assistant in 
Winnipeg by order in council, the position was therefore advertised and an 
examination held to select the most suitable candidate. The examining Board 
consisted of Mr. W. J. Spence, Registrar of the University of Manitoba, Dr. 
Taylor of the District Office, and a representative of the Canadian Legion. 

On the Board’s recommendation, H. S. Simpson was appointed under 
P.C. 2376 of December 7, 1929, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. ~ 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Maclsaace are still acting as assistants in the Montreal 
and Ottawa offices. ; 

The complete list of Soldiers’ Advisers showing salaries and allowances as 
on February 1, 1930, follows: —H.O. Chief Soldiers’ Adviser, K. G. Macdonald, 
Ottawa, salary $4,500—France. 
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ee en ee ee ES ee a ee ee i 


District Adviser Salary Allowance Service 
ae MaMinniinedl.} ayers a Phim ory eae ote C. BE. Racette.......| $3,000 00 ¥ England. 
“AN? QUIET HSE Se eee Me on eame mie Aer al® A Pe rtienempia ct . - 1,800 00 360 00 |Canada. 
12)” Jel Wie ia aneres bre resin ial dea ahh Mae mahi Tals dedsileleyoamllwoyeesn , 3,000 00 480 00 |England. 
ew @harlottetown! Oo: Carino: Sines EeYDohmsonis i). < 1,200 00 240 00 |France. 
MOUTON SR ee Eta Bl Palit Chas. Askwith...... 2,000 00 is England. 
SED GONGO: Meet ee ek ee dla Wig Cloianonrdapegenns 3,600 00 1,020 00 |England. 
olhad London BETAS REVISTA COOL: oe ht Aa ES) | Bi Premilin’. ik: 2,400 00 480 00 |France. 
CPA ATAU CE ee Be EE ek ok wie ve Wavadsine ar ING Wel N&uoatehay ap 3,600 00 1,020 00 |France. 
SAUCE N MINIM CO eB e ous pole canopy a gs Tele Sia Shhaayjosropyeee ae TP OOOROOM |e cae sae France. 
bie vermeil) Soin OST OUIST Oe iE. JoRiowamls 2200 i. 2,400 00 480 00 |France. 
OOTY (CREW EN22 3 in print ena aes Uae Png gear SG. Petley! sacucy: 2,400 00 480 00 |France. 
SEEN TIONG OMG yas es Nut ke Nw | o eyiyete camraey. ye Ca arlimeny. «0c. 1,500 00 300 00 | France. 
SM PRVEINCOUVECLs bes ohare kk 24 bee, Ian Mackenzie...... 3,000 00 600 00 |France. 
MMNITCLOTANS a ek te cl. eee ee AD G. H. Sedger....... 2,400 00 480 00 |England. 
BoM IL JOMM NG Otel n yee bak citi ene bets CORR Hawkins.” 1,800 00 360 00 |France. 


* Provided with stenographer by the Department. 


The total Soldiers’ Adviser expenditures to December 31, 1929, were 
$269,347.09; for the fiscal year 1928-29, $44,788.21, and for the 9 months from 
April 15, 1929, to December 31, 1929, were $33,088.35. 

The legislation under which Soldiers’ Advisers are appointed was the result 
of recommendation of the Royal Commission on Pensions and Re-Establishment 
of 1923 under the chairmanship of Lieut-Col. the Hon. J. L. Ralston, C.M.G., 
DS.0., it being recommended in the First Interim Report in the second part of 
the investigation as follows:— 


(f) The appointment of an Official Soldiers’ Adviser in each D.S.C.R. Unit 
to assist applicants in the preparation and presentation of their claims. 

(g) The applicant to have the right to appear personally if he so desires, 
but at his own expense, to be assisted by counsel or other representative 
other than Official Soldiers’ Adviser. 

(h) For the purposes of preparing the case, the Soldiers’ Adviser to have 


reasonable access to the applicants’ personal file, in the presence of a 
DiS-C i. .Oticral. 


MEMORANDUM 1. 


Provision for the appointment by the Governor General in Council of. ex- 
service men to act as Soldiers’ Advisers in each D.S.C.R. District, each appointee 
to be selected from at least four nominees of the Councils of the Dominion 
Veterans Alliance of the Province composing the territory of the Province com- 
posing the territory of the D.S.C.R. Unit, acting jointly. 

Section 7, of Chap. 39, 18-19 Geo. V. provides as follows:— 


7. The Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister, appoint at such salary or remuneration as may be decided in each 
case, in each unit or district of the Department, one or more ex-members 
of the forces, to be known as Official Soldiers’ Advisers, whose duties shall 
be generally to advise and assist ex-members of the forces in matters per- 
taining to re-establishment, treatment and pension, and to perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the Minister. 


PoLicy 


1. Duties——Throughout the proceedings of the Ralston Commission there 
was a close relationship apparent between the proposed Soldiers’ Adviser or 
advocate and the proposed Appeal Tribunal. Also the amendment to the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Hstablishment Act under which Soldiers’ Advisers are ap- 
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pointed was passed concurrently with the amendment to the Pension Act (See. 
10, Chap. 62 of 13-14 Geo. V.) under which the Federal Appeal Board was 
created. 

It seems apparent therefore that the primary function of a Soldiers’ Adviser 
is to Act as counsel or representative of the ex-service man before the Federal 
Appeal Board. It is apparent also that the intention was not to limit his duties 
to appeal work or to pension questions, but that his duties were to extend to 
advising ex-service men on treatment or any other question arising in relation 
to service in the forces. This intention is fully covered by the broad provisions 
of Sec. 7 of the Act quoted above. 

The Department has always admitted the principle that the work of tht: 
Advisers was not limited to appeals or pension work. 

Two conferences were held in the fall of 1923. The Eastern Advisers meet- 
ing at Ottawa and the Western Advisers at Winnipeg. 

While there is little on record with regard to these meetings, the Honourable 
the Minister appears to have broadly outlined the duties. The following quota- 
tion from a letter, dated January 5, 1924, written by the Deputy Minister to the 
Soldiers’ Adviser, Vancouver, in reply to a query indicates the policy of the 
Department at that time:— 


While in a general way the duties of soldiers’ advisers call for the 
assisting of ex-soldiers in putting their cases before the Board of Appeals, 
you are quite right in stating that the Honourable the Minister at a con- 
ference in Winnipeg and elsewhere, indicated that they would have the 
privilege of assisting ex-soldiers along other lines in connection with their 
dealings with either this or other Departments. There is certainly no 
objection on the part of the Department, to your conducting cases before 
medical boards where assessment appeals are being considered, any more 
than there would be objection to your appearing with an ex-soldier mak- 
ing his first application for pension, treatment, etc. Your appointment 
carries with it the full confidence of the Department, and within the 
limits of the undertaking you have forwarded to the Honourable the 
Minister, you are granted the right to deal with cases of any nature what- 
soever. 


On my appointment, Mr. Bowler and myself conferred with the present 
Deputy Minister and the Assistant Deputy Minister on certain questions of 
general policy, and this particular policy was reaffirmed. 


2. Method of Appointment—The method of appointment as recommended 
by the aforementioned Memorandum 1 of the Commissioners’ report has been 
generally adhered to in principle. The Dominion Veterans Alliance of course is 
no longer in existence but the appointments made from time to time have been 
made by the Honourable the Minister on consideration of the names submitted 
by the Veterans Organizations as constituted at the particular time. 

The original appointments under P.C. 1928 and the appointment of Mr. 
Conroy, Toronto (P.C. 2132), and Mr. Machum, St. John (P.C. 212/436) were 
all made on consideration of names submitted by the Dominion Veterans Alliance. 

Lieut.-Col. R. A. March, St. John (P.C. 79), and C. R. Hawkins, Frederic- 
ton (P.C. 148), were appointed on consideration of names submitted by the New 
Brunswick Branch of the Canadian Legion. 

C. E. Racette, Montreal (P.C. 367/2009), was appointed on recommend? 
tions of the Quebec Provincial Council of the Canadian Legion. 

E. C. Darling, Edmonton (P.C. 2377), was appointed on recommendatious 
submitted by the Alberta Branch of the Canadian Legion. 

H. C. Simpson, Assistant Soldiers’ Adviser, Winnipeg (P.C. 2376), qualified 
for the position by examination as previously mentioned. 
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A. H. Yetman, Winnipeg (P.C. 33), was selected from nominations of The 
Canadian Legion, The Army and Navy Veterans’ Association, and the Guard’s 
Association, all of Winnipeg (P.C. 33, January, 1930). 

Ian Mackenzie, Vancouver (P.C. 1928), resigned on June 5th, 1928, but was 
reappointed under (P.C. 368/2009), of November 5, 1928. This Order in Council 
does not set out any recommendations, but it appears that the reappointment 
was concurred in by the Provincial Executive of the Canadian Legion at a meet- 
ing held on September 21, 1928. 

The Chief Soldiers’ Adviser (P.C. 149/1588), was not appointed on recom- 
mendations of the Veterans Organizations as it was considered, I understand, 
that the position should be filled by someone within the Department. 


3. Status—Soldiers’ Advisers are retained by the Department on a part 
time basis. This means that their hours are not fixed but are regulated by the 
demands made upon them by claimants, or veterans seeking advice, and they 
may also carry on their private business or practice, as the case may be. Section 
1 of the Regulations is quoted below:— 


(1) Quarters, office hours, and discipline——They are employed on a part- 
time basis. They will find their own office accommodation outside the offices 
of the Department. Their office hours will not be fixed. They must conform 
generally to Departmental Regulations particularly in respect of office routine and 
accounting matters. They will be responsible to U.D’s of A. for the observance 
of office discipline when in the offices of the Department. 

Briefly the policy of the Department has been to give effect as far as possible 
to the intention to be gathered from the proceedings of the Ralston Commission. 

The Advisers have been completely independent of the Department with 
regard to their activities on behalf of the veterans and have been accorded 
reasonable access to the Department’s files. They have all expressed apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation and assistance rendered them by officials of the District 
Offices. 

Their undertaking requires that they respect the confidential nature of 
information contained on the files and only make such disclosures as may be 
necessary in order to adduce evidence in support of a claim. The information 
on the files is only confidential as to its nature for the purpose of protecting 
the man himself, and as to its source, for the purpose of protecting those who 
provided the information under the protection of the confidence of the Depart- 
ment. A Soldiers’ Adviser may discuss the nature of the information with any 
doctor or other person provided he has the man’s approval, but he may not 
discuss the source of such information with anyone. 

The Regulations in force deal only with matters in which the Department 
is itself interested such as files, equipment, travelling and other expenses and 
certain records. Section 4 of the Regulations provides as follows:— 

(4) Acess to Departmental files—They will not have the privilege of 
drawing files from the Departmental Registry, but soldiers’ files, of cases 
referred to them by the Federal Appeal Board or respecting which the Adviser 
holds the written authority of the man or dependent concerned to examine relative 
documents, shall be made available for their examination in the presence of a 
responsible officer of the Department nominated for that purpose by the U.D.A. 
Subject to these provisoes suitable facilities for the inspection of files will be 
accorded them by the U.D’s. of A. 


4. Records.—In view of the fact that their duties are regarded as part 
time only and also in view of the fact that interviews, correspondence, travel- 
ling and the preparation of claims in most cases makes heavy demands on this 
time, it has not been the policy of the Department to require that they keep or 
furnish detailed or extensive records covering all their activities. 
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The only records required by the Department therefore are monthly reports 
showing the number of men interviewed and the amount of out-going correspond- 
ence. These reports are submitted to the respective District Offices. Section 5 
of the Regulations provided as follows:— 


(5) Record and report of activities Each Adviser will keep a careful 
record of every case dealt with, (a) by correspondence, (b) by interview, and 
will submit a completed report in respect of such cases to the U.D.A. concerned 
at the end of every month. 


5. Travelling—F acilities have been provided to allow an Adviser to travel 
where claimants or witnesses reside at distances from his office, and when he 
considers personal interviews in the interest of the claimants. 

Provision had to be made, however, against possible unnecessary travelling 
and also for the submission of expense accounts in a form similar to that used 
by others whose duties require them to travel at public expense. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the Regulations provide for travelling: — 


(6) Railway transportation—Should an Adviser consider it necessary to 
travel to an outside point and require railway transportation he must submit 
a statement to the U.D.A. showing the regimental numbers and names of the 
men he proposes to interview, a list of the appointments he has made, and a 
statement as to the length of time he intends to be away from his office. The 
U.D.A. may then issue the necessary warrant. 


(7) Travelling expenses——Expense Accounts in respect of journeys author- 
ized, as in 6 above, which are submitted in accordance with and conform to the 
requirements of Chapter 16, Section 9, may be paid. The Expense Claim on 
8.C.R. Form 17, should contain a list of the regimental numbers and names of 
the men interviewed to whose cases expenses so incurred may be allocated. 
The statement of completed interviews submitted as in 6, and the statement of 
completed interviews, embodied in the Expense Claim, should agree with the 
monthly report submitted to the U.D.A. in conformity with 3, above. 


6. Equipment.—Certain equipment is supplied under Section— 


(8) Equipment and supplies—Each Adviser may be supplied with (a) a 
small filing cabinet for these private files and daily copies, (b) a typewriter, and 
(c) necessary stationery. He will sign for such equipment and supplies as 
furnished and will be responsible therefor. 


7. Out of Canada cases.—Owing to the large number of ex-members of the 
C.E.F. now resident in foreign countries, particularly in the U.S.A. some 
provision was necessary in order that their claims might be adequately prepared 
and presented to the proper authorities. 

It was decided that the best way to have these claims dealt with would be 
by the Soldiers’ Adviser, Ottawa, owing to his being in close touch with the Head 
Office of the Department, of the Board of Pension Commissioners and the Federal 
Appeal Board and thereby having ready access to the files. In some cases where 
a man living near the border is able to get in personal touch with one of the 
other Soldiers’ Advisers it is possible to have his claim dealt with by that 
Adviser and, if an appeal, to have the case listed for hearing in that district if 
the man desires to appear personally before the Board. In a case of that kind 
the information at Head Office is made available to the Adviser. These cases 
arise chiefly in Western Ontario and centre on Windsor which is in Mr. Fremlin’s 
District. 


8. Other representatives——Any Veteran may at his own expense be rep- 
resented by counsel or other person. Such representative must of course have 
written authority from the man to see his file. He may have access to the file 
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on the same conditions as a Soldiers’ Adviser on giving a written undertaking 
to respect the confidential nature of the information. In the case of counsel] 
or other representatives, however, authority to see a file will not be given without 
the approval of the Deputy Minister. 

Circular Letter No. 1949 contains the following instruction to District 
Administrators :— 


Should an appellant desire that his case be handled by counsel or 
representative other than the Official Soldiers’ Adviser, authority for such 
counsel or representative to see the file in the presence of a representative 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment will only be given 
after receipt of approval by the Deputy Minister. Recommendation will 
be forwarded to Head Office by the Unit Director of Administration. The 
conditions respecting the production of files to the Official Solders’ Advisers 
shall also apply to any other representatives. 


Cuter OFrriciaL SoLpiprs’ ADVISER 


1. Object of Appointment.—It was considered by the Department that 
there should be a Head Official to co-ordinate and control the work being done 
by the various Soldiers’ Advisers, as far as this would be possible without de- 
priving them of any of the independence necessary to retain the confidence of 
the men. 


2. Duties—Several conferences were held to consider matters of general 
policy and instructions to be followed. It was decided that the duties should 
not include the preparation and presentation of cases for hearing by the Federal 
Appeal Board but should be directed towards,— 


1. Bringing the Advisers in closer touch with Head Office and providing 
them with assistance and information which could be more readily obtained 
by a representative of the Advisers as a body at Head Office. In other 
words, to provide personal contact with the Headquarters of the Department 
and the two Boards. 

2. Reviewing the Soldiers’ Adviser situation generally and making 
suggestions or recommendations for improving the service and co-ordinating 
the work as far as possible. 


It was suggested that, as a preliminary step, all Soldiers’ Advisers should 
be provided by the Department with Office accommodation on Departmental 
premises in order that they might have quicker recourse to files, and also to 
facilitate a closer supervision. 

In February 1929, I completed a round of different districts for the purpose 
of getting acquainted with the Advisers, observing conditions in their offices 
and learning of their difficulties. Following this trip, certain recommendations 
were made. 

During the course of this trip, two things struck me forcibly:— 


1. The fact that while the position of a Soldiers’ Adviser is termed part 
time, and, while in some cases it can be handled on that basis, it is in fact, a 
full time position in a large number of cases and the demands made upon the 
time of some of the Advisers is such that they have little or no time to devote 
to any other calling. 

2. That owing to the fact that some Districts require full time services 
while it is not necessarily required in others, the task of forming all the 
Advisers into a co-ordinate body would be difficult and would require, to a 
certain extent, the sacrifice of some of the individual independence which they 
now enjoy as part time advisers. 

13683—25 
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Generally speaking, I found the Advisers to be conscientious in their efforts 
to assist the veterans and found few signs of dissatisfaction with their work. 

It is well known that the majority of appeal cases are necessarily disallowed 
under present legislation and that there are many claims other than appeals which 
cannot be established. 

The failure of an appeal will in many cases produce resentment on the part 
of the appellant and many of them unfamiliar with pension law will say ‘if I had 
retained a lawyer, I would have won my case.’ 

This is a situation which I think all Soldiers’ Advisers encounter and which 
must be borne in mind when considering any complaints. 


3. Departmental offices—There appeared to be three objections to laying 
down a general rule that Advisers should carry on their duties on the premises of 
the Department. 

(1) The sentiment of returned men might be against it. It might appear, at 
least to some, that an Adviser taking an office in a District Office would be 
subordinating himself to the District Administrator, and would be sacrificing a 
large measure of the independence considered necessary to prosecute their claims 
against the Department and the two Boards. In other words, it might appear that 
he had been “bought by the Government.” 

(2) In some centres the District Office is some distance from the city and 
in these centres, apart from any other consideration, it would appear inadvisable 
to move the Advisers from their present established offices. This would apply to 
Vancouver, Toronto and London. It will also apply to Winnipeg when the 
District Office is moved to Deer Lodge. 

In New Brunswick the District Office is in St. John and the Adviser lives in 
Fredericton, visiting St. John periodically. 

(3) The part time question arises here again. There are at present five 
lawyers and one doctor amongst the Advisers. These men have their own offices 
and cannot be expected to move as long as they are maintaining a private practice. 


I recommended that the matter be left to the individual Advisers, who 
should know the sentiment of the men in their own Districts, to avail themselves 
of the offer if on due consideration they saw fit. 

The following Advisers have moved to District Offices;—Mr. Askwith, 
Ottawa; Mr. Racette, Montreal; Mr. Petley, Calgary; Mr. Rowan, Regina 
(temporarily). 

Mr. Hamilton, Halifax, has had his office at Camp Hill Hospital since his 
appointment. 

I have regarded these moves as more or less experimental and so far they 
seem to have been very successful. 

Mr. Askwith and Mr. Racette advise me that they have much better facilities, 
are able to work faster and their opinion is that it has not detracted from their 
value in the eyes of the returned men, in fact they are seeing more men and 
dealing with more cases than previously. 

Mr. Hamilton is quite satisfied with his present location. 

Mr. Petley and Mr. Rowan have only moved recently and have hardly had 
time to form an opinion. 

There are bound to be some men who will resent the Advisers being in 
Department Offices, or, for that matter, being connected with the Department 
in any way. 

4. Relations with Pension Board—I was impressed with another fact which 
is that in many cases the Advisers are unfamiliar with the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, its scope, organization and procedure. This situation does not 
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exist to the same extent with regard to the Federal Appeal Board, the reason 
being that they have been periodically in personal contact with quorums of the 
Board, and in that way have acquired a knowledge of its procedure, requirements 
and limitations. 

There are many claims dealt with by Advisers involving questions over 
which the Appeal Board has no jurisdiction, such as questions of dependency, 
claims dealing with assessment and retroactive awards. In cases of this kind, it 
seems to me that first hand knowledge of the Pension Board organization, require- 
ments and precedents acquired by personal contact with the Board will be of 
great value. 

Personal observations at the Head Offices of the Department and the Federal 
Appeal Board would also be of considerable value. 


5. Brief summary of work by Districts—Below are some figures showing 
approximately the number of appeal cases in each district which have been 
completed, i.e., presented and judgment rendered by the Federal Appeal Board 
since the appointment of each of the individual Advisers up to the present time. 
Also the number of interviews, amount of correspondence in 1929, and the number 
of active files reported by each office. 

Most of the figures have been submitted by the Advisers, and where 
information has not been available, Federal Appeal Board figures have been 
used. 

These figures, in so far as they relate to appeals, do not by any means 
represent all the work done by the Advisers. There are many cases which have 
been entered for appeal but have subsequently been conceded by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners on considering additional evidence. One office (Toronto) 
reports that 262 cases have been so withdrawn. There are others withdrawn 
owing to the fact that they have not been within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Appeal Board, or for other reasons. There are also of course the cases taken 
up direct with the Board of Pension Commissioners, many of which are estab- 
lished. There are also claims for treatment, treatment compensation and other 
matters coming under the jurisdiction of the Department. 

The large number of cases shown in the Ottawa District is due to the fact 
that this office deals with most of the out of Canada cases. Of the total number 
of cases presented in this district, 178 have been from the United Kingdom, 457 
from the United States, and 31 from other countries. 


Total 
District monet of Number of Suge ance 
aerle shat a Allowed | Disallowed | interviews letters files in 
CORO 1929 written office at 
Mata 1929 present 

isliiaxee se 625 108 517 383 2,934 800 
ooh eas PRION Fy, 143 46 97 500 2,206 337 
Gharlottetowmst: «reat cs 86 33 53 203 643 230 
HEDECHE ei eee 154 28 126 135 eit 150 
Montrealy?. BOI Rae |: 275 74 201 3,736 4,752 996 
Wiis ari coisa. bey be des 1,210 226 984 3,572 9,024 4,255 
TOROMG? 25de wees ae 858 270 598 2,082 5,919 1,054 
Aondone ee eT OY 571 152 419 1,352 2 ole 753 
\ivimperes oh ns See eee sneer 623 188 435 3,538 3,300 4,000 
INeraties Soo we ee ee 481 134 347 2,993 2,788 2,050 
dled at) SI de 645 131 514 1,028 2,993 250 

Bidmonton!,) yy ecees ways Not appointed until December 
WMICONVEL Ey cs re 724 165 559 1,326 Da WAY 1,002 
WACTOMIA NE Matcha hele. k.. 281 56 225 2,305 2,633 778 
MGtal cerns ete ces 6, 676 TGA 5,075 23, 203 43,165 16, 655 
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I think these figures in so far as they refer to appeals will be lower than 
the Federal Appeal Board figures, principally for the reason that the latter 
include all cases presented by counsel or other representatives. The Advisers 
however assist in many of the cases so presented. 


1. Conference——The only conferences or meetings which have ever been 
held were the ones in 1923, shortly after the appointments were made. 

Following my trip, I concluded that the only sound basis upon which 
complete reorganization of the Soldiers’ Adviser system could be satisfactorily 
effected and upon which definite lines of procedure or general regulations could 
be laid down was a general conference of all Advisers in Ottawa. I advised 
that it be held as soon as possible, but unfortunately arrangements could not 
be made to hold it last year. During 1929 several of the individual advisers were 
brought to Head Office, namely Messrs. Conroy, Fremlin, Racette and Pettigrew, 
and I think with good results. The conference was, as you are aware, finally 
set for April 14 and all advisers were instructed to be here on that date. It has 
now been considered advisable to postpone it again. 

A conference will give them the first real opportunity of meeting each other 
and discussing points of mutual interest, also of personally meeting Head Office 
officials with whom they correspond on various matters and will be of great 
value from an instructional point of view. The kind co-operation of senior 
officials has been assured and the following program was to be followed: 

1. Address by the Honourable the Minister. 

2. The Deputy Minister on status, duties, relations with the veterans 
and with the Department. 

3. The Chairman of the Board of Pension Commissioners on general 
principles and legal points arising under the Pension Act, and to discuss 
any questions which may be brought up by the Advisers in relation thereto. 

4. The Chief Medical Adviser of the Pension Board on medical ques- 
tions arising under the Act, precedents of the Board and generally questions 
regarding medical evidence. 

5. The Chairman of the Federal Appeal Board on matters of general 
interest and to discuss the establishment of a uniform practice in preparing 
and submitting cases to the Board. 

6. The Director of Medical Services on the treatment organization of 
the Department and any questions brought up by the Advisers which come 
under his Branch. 

7. Several sessions to be confined to Soldiers’ Advisers only for the 
purpose of discussing uniformity of procedure generally. 


Representatives of the Canadian Legion and possibly of other organizations 
to be invited. This program will be followed if the conference is held at a 
later date. 
HEAD OFFICE 


At the present time, I am providing a contact with Headquarters, infor- 
mation requested by Advisers and searches of files and original documents. 
At the request of Advisers, taking up special cases and questions with the 
Board of Pension Commissioners and the Department and also assisting men 
who come to Head Office with complaints regarding pension, treatment or other 
matters. 

I am not making any recommendations on a Head Office organization 
until a conference can be held and questions of general organization discussed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) K. G. Macponatp, 


Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser. 


Turspay, April 29, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr, C. G. Power, presiding. 


The Cuatrman: This morning we are on a re-draft of the War Veterans’ 
Allowances Act. You all have copies before you. During the recess Col. Biggar 
re-drafted this to make it meet with the wishes of the Committee insofar as 
we were able to ascertain them in the discussions which we had. The first thing 
is a mistake. There is a preamble here and it was not intended that there 
should be one in the re-draft, so the preamble does not count. 


Sir Euvcene Fiser: It was not quite decided when we discussed it that 
the preamble should be struck out. I would like to ascertain, however, if the 
conditions contained in the preamble have been absorbed in the different sec- 
tions of the Bill. 


Col. Biacar: They have, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is not definite. We will have it some other day, 
to-morrow or this afternoon, whenever the Committee decides; we will sit in 
camera for discussion and further debate on this point. If there are any points 
to be debated, I would like the members to mark them off. Nobody cares 
particularly about the preamble remaining in, and we will say definitely it is 
out. 


Section 1, no change from the old Act. 


Section 2. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: There will be a good deal of discussion on that section 
2 (c), Mr. Chairman. 


The CHatRMAN: We are not passing it. We have changed the order first 
of all in which the different definitions were given. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: What I am referring to particularly is the composition 
of the Committee to handle it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will come to that later on. 2 (b), there is a change 
there. 


Col. Biccar: The Bill as before the Committee simply said “ minor 
children ” and in the case of minor children the allowance was doubled. After 
discussion with the officers of the Department we limited the double allowance 
to cases in which the child was under sixteen or in case of physical infirmities 
above sixteen and under twenty-one, to correspond with the Pension Act, and 
there did not seem to be any special reason for making a special allowance by 
reason of the recipient of the allowance having a child who was economically 
valuable, having an earning capacity. 


The CuatrMAN: We followed the Pension Act. 
Col. Biggar: Yes. 


_ The Cuatrman: Now, the Committee, and constitution of the Committee 
1s provided for by another section, so we can tentatively pass this, Dr. Manion. 
“Department,” that is the same? 
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Col. Biacar: That is the same. 


The CuHatrman: “ Deputy Minister,” the same; “‘ Minister,’ the same; 
“recipient,” is something new. 


Col. Brcear: It is simply a convenience. It is the veteran who is in receipt 
of an allowance. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: Is that an ordinary phrase or word. 
Col. Biacar: Oh, yes, quite an ordinary word. 


The CuatrMan: In the other Act you put in the veteran who is in receipt 
of an allowance. 


“The war,” that has been changed. Col. Biggar will explain that to us. 

Col. Biacar: There is no substantial change, Mr. Chairman, except from 
line 13 downwards, that is the words “and shall also” in line 13 downwards 
are only there for the purpose of including other wars than the great war. 
The Committee was in doubt whether other wars than the big war should be 
included, and if it is decided to include other wars that part of it requires to 
stay, otherwise it comes out from “and shall also” in line 13. 


The CHatrMAN: That is a point which, I think, should be left open for 
discussion, as to whether this Bill is to include all veterans of other wars or 
simply of the great war. If the Committee is prepared to do so, we will make 
that one of the points on which we can have debate. We will take it up when 
the Committee sits in camera. 


The next, “ Theatre of actual war.” 

Col. Biacar: There is an alternative, Mr. Chairman, printed on the 
opposite page. That comes in if the Bill is extended to other wars, otherwise 
the clause on page 2 stands. 


The CHairMAN: “ Veteran,” there is a change there, I think only for the 
purpose of greater precision, is it not. 

Col. Biacar: Yes, really for the purpose of greater precision. The Bill as 
before the Committee provided that veterans should be domiciled and resident in 
Canada, on the 4th of August, 1914. That excluded men who were domiciled in 
Canada but not at the time resident in Canada. It also excluded men who after 
the 4th August, 1914, became domiciled in Canada, for example an American 
who became a colonist, an immigrant, and made his home in Canada, and after 
having become domiciled in Canada in that way joined the forces. In the case 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, of course, domicile does not matter. It 
is only in the case of joining other forces than the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces, but it suffices in the case of those forces that the man should have been 
domiciled in Canada at the time he joined with other forces; it might have been 
1916, 1917 or 1918. 

The CHatrMAN: It does exclude people who were resident in Canada but 
not domiciled here. 

Col. Biccar: Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN: There were some men who were here for a short period, 
not resident prior to the war, who possibly enlisted in the French army or the 
British army. 

Col. Biccar: It does not include visitors, but the old Bill required both 
“domiciled” and “resident.” This only requires domicile. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): How long does it take to acquire domicile. 

Col. Biccar: It can be acquired at once, if the person comes with the in- 
tention of making it his permanent home. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): There is no date set. 
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Col. Biccar: ‘The determining date is the date upon which he joined the 
forces. 

The CHairMan: Then we come to the section respecting the Committee. 
That is for discussion, is it not, in camera? 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 4: Is there any change there—that ought to be 
explained. 

Col. Biecar: No. 

The CuarrMAN: Except from 65 years of age to 60 years of age. 

Col. Bracar: That is the only alteration which the Committee decided on. 

The CuarrmMan: “and has for the three years immediately preceding been 
domiciled in Canada.” 

Col. Biecar: That is in the old Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 5. I think perhaps that ought to be explained. 

Col. Biggar: No, there is no difference. The amount of the allowance is 
just as it was in the old Bill. 

The CHAirMAN: Section 6, that is practically the same; there is a bit of 
a change there. 

Col. Biacar: Well, there is no real change. Under the two sections 7 and 
9 of the Bill that was before the Committee, 7 I think envisaged the widow, and 
9 envisaged both the widow and children. This combines those two provisions 
and authorizes the allowance to a married man or a widower, in case he lives 
with the wife or children. 

The CuarrMAN: There has been some discussion as to what the meaning 
of the words “reside together” is. If he was out on a construction job for six 
months or so we consider that he was still residing with his wife. 


Section 7, “ deductions,” there is a change there. 

Colonel Biacar: Yes, there is a change there. The change in that is really 
in the direction of exclusion. Under the Bill as it was before the committee 
there was a provision for additional deductions which were, on consideration, 
found to be rather unworkable. The first deduction which is not in the present 
Bill, is with regard to the income of the veteran from an equity in property 
under $2,000 of assessed value. There did not seem to be any possible ground 
of distinguishing between real property, if that phrase meant real property, and 
any other kind of property; and there was no possible ground of distinction 
between an equity in property and the absolute ownership of it, assuming it to 
be within the value. All a man had to do to bring himself within the provision 
was to mortgage property he owned for $10, then he had an equity for $2,000. 

The other omission is with regard to casual earnings or gifts totalling in the 
ageregate $120. That, likewise, seemed to be quite indistinguishable from the 
$125 or $250 allowance that is already provided for under sections 5 and 6 of 
the redrafted Bill. It is open to discussion whether the $125 and $250 ought 
to be raised, but there is no possibility of distinguishing between casual earn- 
ings or earnings, and the Bill, as originally drawn, and as now redrawn, provides 
for excluding from consideration an income up to $125 in the case of a bachelor, 
or $250 in the case of a widower or married man, otherwise it is the same, 


The CuHarrman: I want this committee to understand the redraft. I 
agree with the workmanship and logic of it, but it may be somewhat less generous 
than the original Bill. I think that ought to be well understood. The original 
Bill exempted $125, and then permitted the veteran to obtain what? 

Colonel Biacar: Casual earnings or gifts. 


The CHAIRMAN: In the amount of one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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Colonel Bicesr: Gifts were never income. 

The CuarrmMan: Gifts did not count anyway; the department inserted 
that provision, I am told, for the purpose of the man who would do odd jobs, 
sweeping and cleaning, mowing lawns; and they did not want to discourage 
these fellows from doing any work. Now it is fair and logical, I suppose, to 
count this as income, but I think it is a matter for discussion to see what we 
are going to do about it. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): This one hundred and twenty-five dollars casual 
income would be identical with the one hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
section 5, in fact it is the same one hundred and twenty-five dollars. I do not 
think it is wise or fair because, after all, work in this country is for the produc- 
tion of wealth, not to make jobs or keep people out of them. If these men 
wish to do a little work for their health and pocket, they should be encouraged 
to do so. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: They cannot live very luxuriously out of what they are 
going to get under this Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us raise the exemption and be more logical. There 
is no real reason why we should consider these casual earnings, whatever you 
may like to call them, or gifts, differently from the income a man might have 
from stocks and bonds. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I think there is. You might come to me and 
ask about my income, I have no income, and I don’t mind telling vou I have 
no income. J have no money invested. But then an officer of the Department 
comes to me and wants to know what I earned yesterday. I may have been 
bucksawing wood for fifty cents a cord, $1.50, or doing it for charity. I do not 
want to tell him the details of that. 

The Cuarrman: But if you have been doing that and have been earning 
more than is covered by this generous allowance, you will not be entitled to 
the full allowance. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I want to make it enough so one will be entitled 
tye 

Mr. McGreson: You have got to have some qualifying examination for 
a man to be eligible. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That is true. 

Mr. McGreron: If he can go and earn a living sawing wood, it is doubtful 
if he would come under this. 

The Cuarrman: If it is doubtful whether he would come under this, why 
exempt? 

Sir Evebne Fiser: But do you realize, from an administrative point of 
view, if you are going to include casual earnings, you will have to review this 
pension every six months or a year. 

Mr. McGrsson: If you determine a man is unemployable, what is the 
use of discussing it any more? 

The CHarrman: As a matter of fact, he becomes employable by earning 
more than the Act provides. 

Mr. McGrsson: JI am now talking about his qualifications, if he qualifies 
for it. 

Mr. MacLaren: Casual earnings, that is very difficult. 


Mr. McGrisson: I cannot see how you can say that a man is unemploy- 
able and then assess his earnings. 

Hon. Mr. Manion: A man might be unemployable for steady work, and 
yet d> little odd jobs. 
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Mr. McGrsson: If a man is unemployable to the extent that he cannot 
earn a living, you do not have to consider him anymore, 

Sir Huckne Fiser: That is exactly what I claim. 

The CHarrMan: Then we will not take into consideration any casual 
earnings. 

Mr. McGiszon: I do not see how you can, logically. 

The CHAIRMAN: If he earns under the Bill, income to the extent of $125, 
it is not taken into consideration. He is unemployable, if he has an income 
of $125, well now, are we to add to that income, say, another $125, by casual 
labour, making him earn $250, and yet he would be unemployable? That is 
what it amounts to, Colonel Biggar. 

Colonel Biaear: I suppose so. 

Sir Evepne Fiser: Do you realize what it means, even for a pensioner? 
Suppose a man receives a pension of 5 per cent, and the poor beggar is not 
able to do steady work all year round, but he is able to earn a few cents, per- 
haps, sawing ‘three or four cords of wood during a month, or during a year. 
Are you going to consider his casual earnings as part of his income? It is no 
more income than the man in the moon. It is extra money he earns tempor- 
arily. I do not think casual earnings should come in at all, not any more than 
you would define the word “income” either as private income or income 
earned through drawing pension. Why should we make a difference for 
easual earnings? I do not ‘think it should be taken into consideration at all. 

The CHaiRMAN: We have left it out. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): When do casual earnings cease to become casual, 
and become income? I think $125 too low. 

The CuarrMan: Are we prepared to discuss whether or not $125 is too 
low? If we should say $200, then whatever he earned would have to come off 
that. 

Mr. McGieson: You are inconsistent there. If he only earns $195, he 
qualifies, and if he earns $205 he would have his deductions. 

The CuarrMan: Yes. You have to stop somewhere; it does not cut off 
the whole allowance. 

Mr. TuHorson: It does not cut off the whole allowance; it just cuts off 
$5. 

The CuarrMan: Will we put this problem forward for discussion? 

Hon. Mr. Manion: Yes, leave it for discussion. 

The CuatrMAN: Discussion on casual earnings. 

Section 8, assignment or transfer for the purpose of qualifying. Is there 
any change? 

Colonel Bicggar: Yes, there is a change. Under the old Act, transfer of 
property made less than five years before the date of application, was an 
absolute bar. This makes a voluntary assignment only, or transfer, a bar to 
the extent of the income that would have been derived from that transferred 
property if it had been retained and had not been transferred for the purpose 
of qualifying. 

The CuarrMaANn: This is really to cover any fraudulent transaction, 

Colonel Bicear: Really, yes. 

The CuairmMan: Section 9—‘After the death of any recipient an amount 
not exceeding the sum of twelve monthly instalments of the allowance which 
the recipient was receiving at the time of his death may, at the discretion of 
the committee, be paid to his widow, or for the benefit of any child.” 


Hon. Mr. Manion: That originally was what? 
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_ The Cuatrman: Two months: I think that is something that should be 
discussed too. When we get back to first principles of this Bill, this allowance 
is payable to the man, that is something attached to the man himself, and 
I am afraid, quite frankly, that if we pay twelve months there will be a lot 
of pressure brought to bear to make it payable for twelve, thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

Mr. McGrsson: You are going back to the same principle we discussed 
when the Pension Act was discussed first. 

The CHatrMAN: This Bill is to take the broken down soldier off the streets, 
and to see to it that we do not have to build old soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. McGisson: But I do not think that you can reverse the system we 
have been following for thirteen or fourteen years. 

The CuHarrMAN: This has nothing to do with pensions. 

Mr. McGiszon: Yes, it has, and you may reverse the system if you 
do that. When we first brought that up under the Pension Act, it was a ques- 
tion whether we should give ihe soldier the whole thing, and let him look after 
his wife and family. We decided to do it differently. We decided to give it 
to the wife and children. 

Mr. THorson: No, give it to the man, pay the man. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): It can be paid to the wife. 

Mr. THorson: Under special circumstances. 

Mr. McGipson: Well, he gets it; it is based on that. 

The CuairMaN: There is the argument that I was afraid would be brought 
up. The object of it was to Jook after the veterans. 

Mr. Buacx (Yukon): And their dependents, their children. 

The CuHarrMAN: No, az a matter of fact, I tell you quite frankly, I think 
we made a mistake in putting in dependents at all. If we had been logical, 
what we should have done would have been to have put bachelor veterans and 
married veterans all on the same basis, because the dependents have no claim 
under the principle of this Bill. This is to keep the soldier who has no pension, 
or is not receiving sufficient pension, or has no rights to pension, off the streets 
or out of old age homes. 

Mr. McGrsspon: I do not see how you can exclude those dependents when 
they have been recognized for thirteen years. 

The CuarrMaN: It is not a pension, it is something a man gets under 
certain circumstances. 

Mr. McGrsson: It is in lieu of pension. 

The CuarrMan: No, it is not. 

Mr. McGiszon: You cannot justify it by any other means under heaven. 

The CuatrMan: ‘The justification is the compassion that the people of this 
country feel for any man who wore a uniform. 

Mr. Tuorson: It is for service and not because of disability. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You are giving it to a married man because he 
has a dependent, but that child will need the money more after the father is 
dead. If you give it for twelve months, why not give it longer? 

Mr. McLzan (Melfort): On that point, how about the bachelor veteran 
who has to have someone looking after him the same as the married man has 
to have someone looking after him? 

Sir Evcrne Fiser: That opens a little wider field there; the moment he 
has dependents, that comes in. When we did discuss this clause we decided 
to change it to twelve months, and we decided to make it in monthly instalments 
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instead of a lump sum. We have accepted the principle of it, so let us deal with 
the Bill as it stands, and let the future take care of itself. If, later, they 
want to amend it to twelve or thirteen years, it can be dealt with then. I 
think we should stick to our guns. 


The Cuatrman: I am only pointing this out for future generations and 
parliamentarians. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: A lot will not be here then. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will not even know when the Act comes into force. 
We will say twelve months, then. 


Section 10—Every allowance shall be paid monthly on such dates each 
month as the committee may direct. That is the same. 


Section 11—Allowance subject to review. That is just the same. 
Colonel Biacar: Yes, subject to review. 

Mr. THorson: Which one was that in the old Bill? 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 12 in the old Bill. 

Mr. McGrszgon: I suppose that was simply to prevent fraud. 


The CuatrmMan: That is all. Section 12—Payments to be made to other 
persons. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: A man might have inherited money; that is possible. 


The CuHatrrMan: Section 12 deals with the case of the man who cannot look 
after himself. He certainly cannot because he is unemployable, but we are 
making special provision for it. 


Sir Eucine Fiser: Is it the intention that a review of all those cases should 
be made yearly, or semi-yearly? 

The Cuairman: No. 

Sir EuvcEne Fiser: If so, I can see a lot of correspondence with those poor 
beggars. I think that would incur a good deal of expense. The review of their 
pensions, I think, is one of the greatest problems they ever had. 

The Cuatrrman: Yes, but they do not have to review annually. 


Sir Evuehne Fiser: They can review monthly if they want to, especially 
if you grant them casual labour. 


_ Mr. Tuorson: Would it not be better to make it read “ subject to review ” 
instead of “subjected to review.” 


Colonel Biagar: Shall be subject. 


_ The Cuarrman: Shall be subject, not subjected. That is an error. Subject 
is all right, that is to say they may be reviewed. 


Mr. THorson: They may be reviewed. 


The CuHarrMANn: It is subject to review, not subjected; cut out the “ed.” 
That is to say, they may be reviewed. 


Section 13—Suspension of payment of allowances to a person undergoing 
punishment for an offence. That is a change. 


Colonel Biacar: It was during the term of imprisonment. 
Hon. Mr. Manion: He is being looked after anyway. 


The CuHairMAN: The clause reads: “ (b) is resident out of Canada, or 
(c) is maintained at the expense of the Department as an inmate of any insti- 
tution. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): He may go away on a holiday once in a while. 
The CHarrMAN: Oh, yes. 
Mr. McGisson: That does not include the insane. 
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The CuHarrMAN: No, there was some discussion about the insane, and we 
left that out entirely so that the man still continues to draw his allowance. 


Mr. SpeAKMAN: If maintained at the expense of a municipality, he still 
receives his allowance. 

The CuarrmMan: Section 14—there is a deduction made there. Section 
15—Committee to have powers of a commissioner. Do you want that further 
explained? 

Colonel Biggar: No, I do not. The provisions are all in the Inquiries 
Act. 

Sir Evebne Fiset: I would like you to read them. 


Colonel Bragar: Yes. I am afraid they brought me the wrong volume, 
General. It stops at “ Indians.” 


The CHarrMAN: 16: He cannot transfer. 
17: The Department may recover in case of false representations. 


18: The Department shall be charged with the administration of this 
Act subject to the directions of the Committee. 


19: This was inserted at the request of the Associated Veterans: That 
the right of any veteran to receive a pension under the Pension Act shall not 
be affected by anything in this Act or by the receipt of any allowance there- 
under. 


20: This Act shall come into force on the first day of September, 1930. 
May I ask Dr. King why not at once? 
Hon. Mr. Kine: I think it would take some little time. There has got 


to be a survey made which will take until September 1. I think that is the 
recommendation of the Committee. 


Sir Evepne Fiset: I do not absolutely agree with your point of view on 
this matter. This is something specific that your Department is dealing with 
specifically—the provisions of this Act. I do not see that there will be very 
much trouble for them to deal with each case as they will have to do anyway 
right off. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: The Act in all probability will not be assented to before 
June. There remain July and August. That will give two months to get the 
machinery. There will be some machinery to establish. 


Mr. McGisson: You have to get forms. 
Hon. Mr. Manion: Is there any significance in that date? 


Hon. Mr. Kine: No, no significance. We thought September would be the 
date on which we could get the machinery working. I think September 1st 
would be the earliest. 


The CuairmMan: We might ask the representatives of the veterans to 


tell us finally what they have to say on this Bill before we start discussing it 
in camera. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): In the meantime you might impress upon the 
Committee the importance of it being put into effect. 


Sir Euckne Fisrer: I should like to know the powers of these great com- 
missioners. I think it would rather surprise the Committee to see what power 
the Deputy Minister and the Assistant Deputy Minister have. 


Mr. McGisson: Where do you get your inside information? 
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Colonel Bracar: The Commissioners have the power to examine documents 
and papers, records and books of all kinds, and of summoning before them any 
person. I now have the Inquiries Act which reads:— 

7. The commission or commissioners may, for the purposes of the 
investigation, enter into and remain within any public office or institu- 
tion, and shall have access to every part thereof, and may examine all 
papers, documents, vouchers, records and books of every kind belonging 
thereto, and may summon before him or them any person and require 
him to give evidence on oath, orally or in writing, or on solemn affirma- 
tion if he is entitled to affirm in civil matters; and any such commis- 
sioner may administer such oath or affirmation. 

8. The commissioner or commissioners may, under his or their hand 
or hands, issue a subpoena or other request or summons, requiring and 
commanding any person therein named to appear at the time and place 
mentioned therein, and then and there to testify to all matters within his 
knowledge relative to the subject matter of such investigation, and to 
bring with him and produce any document, book, or paper, which he has 
in his possession or under his control relative to any such matter as 
aforesaid; and any such person may be summoned from any part of 
Canada by virtue of such subpoena, request or summons. 

(2) Reasonable travelling expenses shall be paid to any person so 
summoned at the time of service of the subpoena, request or summons. 

9. If, by reason of the distance at which any person, whose evidence 
is desired, resides from the place where his attendance is required, or 
for any other cause, the commissioner or commissioners deem it advisable 
he or they may issue a commission or other authority to any officer or 
person therein named, empowering him to take such evidence and report 
the same to him or them. 

(2) Such officer or person shall, before entering on any investiga- 
tion, be sworn before a Justice of the Peace faithfully to execute the 
duty entrusted to him by such commission, and shall, with regard to 
such evidence, have the same powers as the commissioner or commis- 
sioners would have had if such evidence had been taken before him: or 
them, and may, in like manner, under his hand issue a subpoena or other 
request or summons for the purpose of compelling the attendance of any 
person, or the production of any document, book or paper. 

10. Every person who 

(a) being required to attend in the manner in this Part provided, 

fails, without valid excuse, to attend accordingly; or 

(b) being commanded to produce any document, book or paper, in 

his possession or under his control, fails to produce the same; or 

(c) refuses to be sworn or to affirm, as the case may be; or 

(d) refuses to answer any proper question put to him by a com- 

missioner, or other person as aforesaid; 
shall, on summary conviction before any police or stipendiary magistrate, 
or judge of a superior or county court, having jurisdiction in the county 
or district in which such person resides, or in which the place is at which 
he was so required to attend, be hable to a penalty not exceeding four 
hundred dollars. 


Sir Eucz=ne Fiser: These are the powers that are vested in the commis- 
sioner or commissioners. 

Gol,, BIGGAR: »,. Yes. 

Sir Euckne Fisrr: Independent as to whom his boss may be. 
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Col. LaFLEcHE: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is the first time we 
have seen the revised Bill, and while we have gone over it and we have followed 
as best we could, I do not know whether I can make any all-inclusive remarks 
now; but there are one or two points on which I should like to say a word. If 
I might refer, sir, to section 4 of the reprinted Bill; I note that you have 
allowed to be recopied into the new Bill the period of three years which would, 
under the Bill as it now reads, be necessary by way of domicile in Canada. I 
had hoped that the Committee had agreed at the last sitting when we discussed 
this matter to make this condition somewhat less onerous. 

The CuHairMan: What would you suggest? 


Col. LaFitecue: Was it Col. Arthurs at the time, or some other member 
of the Committee who thought three years was too long? The only thing you 
were going to try to safeguard was the flocking into the country of persons who 
might be eligible under this Bill and who are residing in other countries and 
would come here solely for the purpose of enjoying the benefits under this Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Col. Arthurs suggested a year, I think. 


Col. LaFLEcHE: There were several suggestions. I think he made that 
suggestion. If I might take the liberty of making a suggestion which is new 
from us, at least, under sections 5 and 6—under section 5 you would permit a 
bachelor or a widower without children to have an income, which would not be 
taken into account, of $125 a year. I am just wondering, and I submit the 
thought, sir, whether it might not be better to give the man some more leeway, 
and in fact, encourage him a bit to increase as much as he can his casual earn- 
ings. I really think that the total amount of income up to an amount equal to 
the benefit he might receive under this bill would not be too much to allow him, 
and, as a matter of fact, he would get $20 a month under this Bill, and even if 
he were to have an income of $20 a month in addition, $40 of a total is not too 
much. The same would apply under section 6. 

Sir Euctne Fiset: What amount would you suggest? 


Col. LaAFLEcHE: $20 a month. $240, instead of $125. Along that line of 
thought, I would suggest that you gentlemen increase under clause 6 that income 
of the married man or a widower with a child or children. He might earn $480 
instead of $250 a year. He might have an income of $480 rather than $250. In 
other words, if he were able by his own casual efforts or sporadic efforts to earn 
an income not surpassing in amount the amount he might receive under the Bill, 
his total earnings would be $960. 


The CuarrMAn: If a man had about $6,000 invested in bonds he would be 
better off than a member of parliament; he would be getting $480 and would 
still be drawing allowances. 


Col. LaFLEcHE: I think that is somewhat in line with what was expressed 
by some gentleman here. If you have to have an arbitrary figure that might not 
be a bad choice. 


Mr. McGreson: How are you going to keep track of these earnings? If 
a man goes out and mows a lawn to-day or does something else to-morrow he is 
not going to keep books. I think we are talking about a lot of impossibilities. 

Col. LaFutecHE: I cannot answer that. 

Mr. McGrzzon: It is germain to the point you are discussing. 


Col. LaFLEcHE: If you are going to limit the man’s earnings—and I think 
it is only right, you cannot give this to a rich man; it is not warranted—don’t 
make the maximum which he might earn or receive ridiculously low. 


Mr. McGiszon: From the practical standpoint, I cannot see how you are 
going to get any place with it. A man will not keep track of it. Of course, if 
he has an income it is different. I am talking of earnings. He will not keep 
track of it. 


Ss 
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Col. LaFiticun: If he has a steady job, of course— 

Mr. McGiszon: If he has a steady job he cannot qualify. 

The Cuatirman: I see what you mean. It is not worth while discussing it. 
If the Department or Commission that administers this is going to run after 
these fellows and say to this man: “last month you earned $10 more and you 
are going to get $10 less in your allowance,” there would be such a howl that 
this Bill would never be carried out. 

Mr. McGrszon: The cost will be very great. 

The CuHairMan: [I have a lot of sympathy with the proposition to raise 
this amount. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: Of course we have to have some limit. 

The CuHarrMAN: I think this is based on the old age pensions Act. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: You will be, I understand, discussing this Bill in 
eamera. I should like to say a last word upon the advisability of remembering, 
if possible, the veterans of older wars. I understand that the difficulty was 
explained this morning, but I think you would be able to find a way out of it. 


The CuatrMaANn: You do not suggest that we include in this Bill the people 
who served only in Canada? 


Colonel LaFiicur: No, I do not—in the last war? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Colonel LaFiecur: I have no authority to make that request and I do 
not. That is all that I have been able to pick out of the Bill as I went over it. 
There might be other things that I might find on perusal. 

Mr. Insury: What do you think of the twelve months’ provision for 
dependents? 

Colonel LaFLecue: I think that is quite enough under the spirit and 
principle of the Bill. We certainly did not ask for any more than that. 

Mr. McGreron: Has the age of the children any bearing? 

The CuatrMAN: It is 16, the same as the Pension Act; and if mentally 
or physically incapable, after that. That is definite in (6). 

Mr. THorson: Have you anything to say on section 13 of the bill? 

Colonel LaFrecHe: No, that looks all right to me. It seems perfectly 
fair. If a man is a prisoner, undergoing punishment for an offence, well, he 
is receiving board and lodging all right and medical care if necessary, I 
understand. I do not favour paying benefits under this Act to men who do not 
reside in Canada, except under certain circumstances. I think it would be not 
only wise but proper to provide for an exception where for medical reasons or 
perhaps serious family reasons a man really cannot arrange his affairs to live 
in the country. Generally speaking, I would not ask that you pay the allowance 
to men living out of Canada. Under (c), when a man is maintained at the 
expense of the Department as the inmate of any institution, if you paid his 
allowance it would be doubling what he has received. That is not called for. 


The CuarirMAn: It has been suggested that a number of men are now in 
departmental institutions, and it has been asked whether or not these men will 
be put out and told to take $20 a month. What do you think of that? 


Colonel LaFLicue: Mr. Chairman, that point has been discussed by 
certain other gentlemen and myself at certain times and there has been some 
fear expressed that such might be the case; in other words, that the provisions 
of this Bill would do away with what we know now as class 4 pensioners. I 
see nothing in the Bill to bring such an event about, and I have also questioned 
the officials of the department very closely, and they assure me that the 
provisions of this Bill would not affect in any way the policy now followed of 
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giving domicilliary care to worn-out veterans in the hospitals of the depart- 
ment, and I think I would like very much, sir, if you would question someone 
on the departmental side. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you affirm that? 

Dr. Amyort: © Yes. 

The CuatrMaAn: You do not favour giving this to other than class 4 
veterans? You have no intention of evacuating from your hospitals men who 
are now class 4 veterans? 

Dr. Amyor: Only pensioners are included in class 4. 

Mr. McGisson: I. understand that some of the provincial institutions 
have let these men out when they get old age pensions. 

Dr. Amyor: It might be of mutual advantage. Sometimes they want 
to get out. themselves. 

Mr. McGrsson: We should frame the law to cover that case. 

Sir Euchne Fiser: As far as the present inmates of these institutions are 
concerned they are really taken care of by the Pension Act. Every one of 
them in those institutions at the present time is a pensioner. 

Mr. McGrszon: They do not qualify under this. 

Sir Everne Fiser: They may qualify if the amount of pension is too low. 

The CHarrMaAn: If it is under $480, it is too low. 

Mr. ApsHeEAD: Is there any limitation for these two classes in subicaceian 
(f) of clause 2, veterans who served in Canada, and those that apply under this 
new draft? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. “Any former member of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force who served in a theatre of actual war.” 

Colonel Biagar: Yes. Under (J). 

The CHarrMAan: “Veteran means” and it gives four different classes of 
veterans. 

Mr. GrersHAw: Do you think men who served in Canada and who do not 
get a pension and are still here are deserving of some special consideration? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: I have no intention of discrediting any man who 
served only in Canada, of course. Many of them have great merit, I know; 
but we really ask for the benefits of bills of this kind because of our obser- 
vation of the fact that many men had served their country in a sphere of 
actual war and had done actually good war service for the country under 
danger, and under conditions of very extraordinarily severe mental and 
physical strain. So that we do not include them because we do not believe that 
the man who served only in Canada, as a general rule, bad suffered as much as 
the man who served at ‘the front. We do not, for the same reason, ask it for 
the man who served in Canada or in England only. I quite admit that in 
some cases—I will not call them isolated cases—that man did undergo very 
severe strain often in training in Canada or in England, but there was not 
the mental strain of living under rifle and cannon gun fire. 

Sir EvcEnr Fiser: I would like to know if those pensioners that are being 
pensioned for service in Canada or in England would be entitled to the benefit 
of that Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, ect 4. 

Sir Eucine Fiser: Why differentiate between those and those who served 
in Canada only. 

The CuarrMan: Because they have the pension. They may be unlucky 
enough to have contracted or incurred the disease. There is an assumption 
that they suffer. ; 


= 


; 
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Colonel LaFLEcHE: There is another point. All our adjustment officers 
have found throughout the years, when working on adjustment claims and so 
forth, that if there is any discrepancy in the records it is nearly always found 
in the records of those men who served in France or who served in a theatre 
of actual war. We find, as a rule, that the records of the men who served in 
Canada or England are fairly complete, and if they did suffer from any disease 
or any disability on such service they are able to prove it because proof is to 
be found in their files, and here is a case where we do ask definitely that you 
give the advantage to the men who have served in a theatre of actual war. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.05 p.m. to resume in camera at 4 p.m. 
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THurspAy, May 1, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Vice Chairman, Mr. McPherson, presiding. 


Kennetu G. Macpona.p called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the committee should 
have some first hand information on the work which is being carried out by 
the different soldiers’ advisers. In order that it may be discussed as thoroughly 
as possible I have asked Mr. Conroy, our adviser in Toronto, to come here and 
explain the workings of his office. The situation in most of the offices is much 
the same in regard to records and the preparation and presentation of cases. 

The soldiers’ advisers are doing a lot of good work, but they have certain 
difficulties in the preparation and presentation of cases which, I think we will 
admit in many instances, are inadequately prepared for the following reasons: — 

In the first place, the soldiers’ adviser is dependent on the man himself 
for his information. If the man does not cooperate in indicating witnesses, 
such as surgeons and physicians, where the evidence can be located, the soldiers’ 
adviser is rather up a tree. Again, owing to the lapse of time since the man 
was discharged it is often impossible to locate important witnesses. In many 
of the districts applicants live at some. considerable distance from the soldiers’ 
adviser’s office, in which case the adviser has to conduct all inquiries by means 
of correspondence. If he could interview the men in most of these cases much 
valuable information would be secured, which cannot possibly be secured by 
means of correspondence. 


Mr. McGrszson: What is the object of all this? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I was not at the previous meeting, but I was given 
to understand that the soldiers’ advisers were to appear here to-day and present 
their case. 

Mr. McGisson: We surely do not have to sit here and listen to all this 
elementary ABC stuff. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: I was looking at the record. Mr. Bowler spoke on 
the matter the other day, and no one else, and Mr. Macdonald was asked! to 
come here and give a statement of his work in connection with the soldiers’ 
advisers. 

Mr. TuHorson: Is not that sufficiently covered by the report? 

The Wirness: The report covers most of the activities, but in view of 
the criticism of soldiers’ advisers I simply asked that Mr. Conroy come here to 
give any statements which he might care to give in connection with the work- 
ings of his office. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 

Q. Will Mr. Conroy cover the whole case, or will he only deal with the 
Toronto office?-—A. He will discuss the difficulties which lie finds in his own 
office. 
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By Mr. Black (Yukon): 
Q. Is it suggested that the committee can do anything to help?—A. It is 
just for the purpose of being on record. 
Mr. McGrsson: Everybody knows about the applicant being a long way 
from the adviser. We have been travelling in a circle here for years, hearing 
the same stuff over and over again. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. I think we all appreciate the difficulties under which the official 
soldiers’ adviser is working. Have you any suggestions as to how the system 
might be improved?—A. I might make scme suggestions, sir, which I am sub- 
mitting to the department. 

Q. Let us have those. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 
Q. Are they in this report?—A. They are not in this report. 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 
Q. Do you represent the British Columbia soldiers’ adviser? 
The CHAIRMAN: He is the chief soldiers’ adviser for the Dominion, located 
at Ottawa. 
The Witness: These suggestions are as follows:—1. All advisers to be 
on full time except those in Quebec and Charlottetown; 2. The salary question 
to be reviewed. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. What is the reason for exempting Quebec? Here is a place where 
General Fiset says they find a lot of difficulty?—A. That is Quebec city. 
From our records, we find that the work there, in comparison with other 
districts, is not so very much. Also, the soldiers’ adviser there is a barrister, 
having his own practice. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): We have nothing to do with him being a barrister. 
The General says they cannot get any satisfaction down there. That is next 
door to his constituency. 

Sir Evcbne Fiser: It is simply because the man is located in Quebec 
and he does not go to the lower districts. 

The Witness: I merely put this up as a preliminary suggestion, sir. If 
it was started off with these two exempted they could be established later on 
a full time basis. I rather think they should all be on a full time basis, but I 
simply put forward that suggestion because the districts are smaller. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. What is the next suggestion?—A. 2. The salary question to be reviewed; 
3. All new appointments to be professional men appointed by the minister 
with qualifications taken into account when fixing salary. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 
Q. That is, legal men?—A. In my opinion, I think probably a doctor 
would make a very good adviser, as the questions are largely medical. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. The expression “ professional men” does not simply mean barristers? 
—A. No, sir, I would not limit it to barristers. 
Mr. McInrosH: It never does, why should it in this case? 


a 


Mr. Buack (Yukon): Medical men make good witnesses, and they are 


necessary witnesses in those cases. 
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By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. You propose that they should be professional men appointed by the 
minister?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why?—A. I think that the present system is rather restricted. If all 
applications of returned soldiers were considered, sir, I think it would probably 
open a wider field. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. Who has been choosing them in the past?—A. The returned soldiers’ 
organizations, and the minister selects the soldiers’ advisers from the names 
submitted. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. You are not proposing any change?—A. Except that applications from 
other sources would be considered. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. The suggestion is that the minister’s choice shall not be confined to 
nominees of returned soldiers’ organizations?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Black. (Yukon) ; 


Q. He is not by law limited to returned soldiers’ recommendations? 
It is more or less by agreement with returned soldiers’ organizations. 
5. Reasonable office expenses to be borne by the department. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. What is the third?—A. All new appointments to be professional men 
appointed by the minister with qualifications taken into account when fixing 
salaries. 

Q. And the fourth?—A. Full time advised to be provided with an assistant 
or investigator, and to be provided with necessary stenographic service. It 
would be advisable to take over the stenographers now employed as they are 
familiar with the work. 

At the present time the advisers get their own stenographers and pay 
them out of an allowance which is granted by the department. In some cases 
the department supplies the stenographer. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Why in some cases and not in others?—A. In some cases where the 
advisers are located in departmental premises. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Do you not think a man is capable of choosing his own stenographer? 
—A. I think he should choose his own stenographer. 


A. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. At the present time, does the department furnish all expenses of run- 
ning the office?—A. No, sir, they only supply him with a certain allowance 
for stenographic and other assistance. It varies in accordance with the size 
of the district. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 
Q. It seems to be set out in this memorandum?—A. It is set out in the 


memorandum. 
Q. Running from $60 to $20 a month?—A. The highest is $85 a month. 
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By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q- What is this assistant to be, a stenographer?—A. No. I would suggest 
that he be a male assistant or investigator, capable of preparing cases to a 
certain extent, also reviewing the files and attending to certain detail work. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Would you suggest an assistant in all districts?-A. Yes, sir, I would 
suggest one in each district, that is, all the full time districts. 
Q. At present there are assistants in only three of the districts?—A. Yes. 
The department has provided assistants in three districts. Those districts are 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Ottawa. 


By Mr. Adshead: 

Q. Not Toronto?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In Ottawa they only pay $30 a month, and in Toronto $60 a month? 
—A. They pay $85 in Toronto for stenographic allowance. 

Mr. McGisson: Is that in addition to this office assistant that you have 
down here? 

Mr. Tuorson: Yes. 

The Wirness: That is the allowance on page 2, sir. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. You increase it from $60 to $85 a month on page 2. What other sug- 
gestions are there?——A. 

6. Advisers to be responsible to the department through a central office 
located in Ottawa. 

7. Utilization of the Legion’s service bureaus is suggested where these are 
available, and it is suggested that conferences be held with a Legion representa- 
tive in order to arrive at some working agreement. 

This Jast recommendation, I may say, was not drawn up for presentation 
to the committee, but for the honourable the minister. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the Legion does assist with a lot of this work at 
the present time?—A. They do, yes sir, in many districts. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Have there been conferences called with the official soldiers’. advisers? 
—A. There was a conference called for the 14th of April, sir. 
Q. Is that the first conference that has been called since the appointment 
of the chief official soldiers’ adviser?—-A. That is the first conference. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. The official soldiers’ advisers were not consulted with regard to this 
memorandum?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. This is your own memorandum?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you been in this position?—A. Since September 1, 1928. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. And there has been no conference oi official soldiers’ advisers since then? 
—A. The first conference of the soldiers’ advisers was in 1923. There were 
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two held at that time. I have been recommending that a conference be held 
but unfortunately last year it could not be arranged with the department, so 
it was finally set over till April 14th of this year. 

Q. And was it held?—A. It has been postponed again. 

Q. Until when?—A. Until further notice. 


By Mr. McGitbon: 


Q. Who called that conference?—A. I called it myself, sir. 
Q. You have not been very successful?—-A. I have not been able to get 
the conference. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. What officers were there in 1923?—A. How many, sir? 
Q. Yes?—A. 13. 
Q. Where were thev?—-A. It is set out on the front page of the memoran- 
dum. 
By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. Were those original appointees appointed in 1923?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They were appointed that year under order in council?—A. Yes, sir. 
They were appointed in October, 1923, under order in council number 1928. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
(Q. How many are there now?—-A. There are 14 now. There has been a 
recent appointment made. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Do you say Askwith was an adviser in 1923?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What is the next item you have?—A. If appointment by the principal 
judge in the districts is adopted, I suggest it is essential to have a conference of 
all the advisers in order to work for uniformity of procedure. I think that the 
conference would be most essential in order to get the advisers together and 
bring them into contact with the head office, the Board of Pensions Commis- 
sioners, and the Appeal Board. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. How often do you visit these places?—A. I have only made one visit. 
Q. In two years?—A. That was up to February, 1929. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Do the majority of the soldiers’ advisers you have consulted agree with 
you that they should be substituted by professional men?—A. No, I do not 
think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 
Q. How many of them are professional men at the present time?—-A. Five 
lawyers and one doctor at present. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Who are the lawyers on this list? Take them from the top of the list.— 
A. G. H. Sedger, Victoria. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: On page 327, Mr. McDonald says, is the up-to- 
date list. 
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Mr. McGrspon: Are we to understand you have been on this job two years 
and you do not know anything about your assistants. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The present list is on page 327 of the Report, which 
wil! be on page 3 of the printed Report. 

Mr. TuHorson: Page 3 of the memorandum shows the present soldiers’ 
advisers. 

The Witness: The first is Quebec, A. Pettigrew; the next one is Edmonton, 
E. C. Darling; the next one is Vancouver, Ian Mackenzie; the next one is G. H. 
Sedger of Victoria, and there is C. R. Hawkins of St. John. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Now, who is the doctor?—A. Dr. H. D. Johnson of Charlottetown. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 


Q. Do you know what the occupation of the others is; what are their pro- 
fessions?—A. Most of them before they accepted this position occupied some 
position with the returned soldiers’ organizations—provincial secretaries, most 
of them, of the G.W.V.A. or the Legion. What were their pre-war occupations 
I am not sure. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. Do I understand that the proposition is to get rid of these men who are 
not lawyers irrespective of how good men they are.—A. No, sir. I may have 
been misunderstood I am referring there to new appointments. J would not 
suggest that the present men be removed at all. 

Q. Because with all due respect to lawyers, I have seen a lot of them that 
did not have very much brains, and I make the claim that there are lots of men 
besides lawyers and doctors who can get evidence together. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. Is Mr. Rowan of Regina not a lawyer?—A. I think he went through for 
law. I do not think he ever practiced. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. I see there are six of these advisers who have never got to France. Can 
you give us any explanation why they are on this list—A. I cannot give any 
explanation of that, sir, because they were appointed before I came in. 


Sir Evcine Fiset: Perhaps nobody will take it at that salary who is a 
good lawyer. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Do you consider it advisable that soldier advisers should have their 
residence in the same place, say, where the military hospital is and where the 
Pensions and D.S.C.R. representatives are?—-A. Yes, I think it is very import- 
ant that he should be in a centre. 

Q. Here is a point that comes up with reference to Mr. Hawkins. He is 
a lawyer by the way. He resides over sixty miles from these different organiza- 
tions that I am speaking of. Do you think that is a good plan?—A. I think 
myself that he should be in St. John where his headquarters are. What the 
reason was— 

Q. It involves special visits to St. John?—A. He makes periodic visits 
now. 
Q. But he is not accessible in these cases? 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further suggestions?—A. I have no further suggestions, 
Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Macdonald what his other duties are—A. My 
duties are part-time. 

Q. Part-time does not tell us anything about your duties——A. The duties 
were to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the advisers. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. And there has been nothing done towards that yet?—A. It has been 
very difficult to deal with that, sir, owing to the fact that the men are part- 
time employees, and also it is considered that very little Government control 
should be exercised in that position, the reason being that it was thought they 
would lose a large share of the confidence of the men if it were thought that 
they were employed by the Government. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. They are employees of the Government?—A. Part-time employees. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. Do these advisers prepare cases for men who are in the Legion?— 


iY Wes. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. What Unit were you with in France?—A. I was with the Air Force. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Which of these men are part-time employees now?—A. All of them 
are part-time employees now but, as a matter of fact, in most districts they 
are doing full-time work. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. Mr. Petley, in Calgary, is a full-time employee?—A. He is regarded 
as a part-time man. 
Mr. THorson: He is permitted to do other work. 


Mr. ApsHeEaAp: He has not time to do any other work. He spends all his 
time in his office. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 


Q. Do you take part in the preparation of cases for the various Boards? 
—A. No, sir. 


The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: We will call Mr. Conroy. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Just before we leave Mr. Macdonald. Were you put in this job and 
left at sea to drift around? If you could not obtain a conference that ended 
it, did it? You come up and suggest a conference. You are put in as an 
adviser, the chief adviser, and you have not been able to get a conference. 
That is your suggestion. Why?—A. I have been providing contact with the 
Department and the Boards here until such time as that conference could be 
held, and definite lines of procedure based on the facts brought out. 
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By Mr. Black (Yukon): 

Q. You are not going to pretend to instruct those lawyers how to present 
their cases—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a simple matter, after all, of collecting the evidence, and the wit- 
nesses, and presenting the case to the Court. Each case is different from each 
other case?—A. Yes. 

Q. There cannot be any separate method of procedure?—A. The idea of 
the conference is chiefly to bring them all together in order to bring out all 
possible suggestions. 

Mr. Rass (Kingston): It is a good idea, but you say you cannot do it. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): If they know their business they will be able to 
do it. 

By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. What has been the practical results of your work; what have you 
accomplished in the last two years?—A. I don’t know how to answer that 
question. 

Q. You have accomplished something, surely?—A. The service to the 
soldiers’ advisers—they could speak for themselves. I think the soldiers’ 
advisers themselves would appreciate the assistance. 

Q. I am not asking you what the soldiers’ advisers would appreciate; I 
am asking you what practical results you have accomplished since you have 
been appointed to this office of chief adviser?—A. I have been dealing with 
some cases myself. I have been keeping rather a Service Bureau for the 
soldiers’ advisers. 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 

Q. Would you answer the question put to you by Mr. Black. He asked 
you if you were presenting the different cases prepared by the advisers. Are 
you doing that or not?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you visit the hearings of the Federal Appeal Board?—A. I have 
never attended those hearings. 

Q. Do you not think that would be the only way in which you would 
have some first hand knowledge of how these men present their cases?—A. 
Of course, I think it would. 

Q. What was the reason for the creation of this position of chief of advisers? 
—A. It was first suggested by the department, sir. I could not say what the 
actual reason was. I think it was to provide the advisers with a service here 
and to co-ordinate the work as far as it could possibly be done. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 
Q. Are you a barrister?—A. I studied law, and practised it for two years. 
By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. As no co-ordination has taken place, what services have you rendered? 
A. Well, frankly, sir, I do not think I have been able to render very much. 
Q. That is a frank answer. 
By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. You have been leaving each Provincial Unit to look after itself, and 
a policy of decentralization more than co-ordination?—A. Up to the moment, 
yes. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 

Q. Have you dealt with those points now that you might consider as 
criticisms of the soldiers’ advisers; have you dealt with those?—A. The 
criticisms that have been brought out here? 

- Q. Yes, that you would consider to be criticisms.—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Were you appointed by the government or by the soldiers’ advisers? 
—A. Appointed by the government, sir. 
Q. Without any reference— —A. Without any reference to the Legion. 


__Mr. McGrsson: I understood this morning we were to hear the rebuttal 
evidence of the criticism of these advisers. Is anybody going to give us that? 


The Vice-CHAirMAN: I think Mr. Conroy is going to do so. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. Before you call the next witness, I would like to ask if the soldiers’ 
advisers now use your office as a clearing house for requests for information 
or assistance in preparing their cases, or in general procedure?—A. For differ- 
ent reasons, sir—for making searches of the original documents which are 
with the Department of National Defence and partly to confirm statements 
made to them by the man himself which are not on the district files. There 
are other enquiries—cases referred to us to try to find out where the evidence 
is weak. I do that by taking it up with the Board of Pension Commissioners, 
discussing the case with them and writing to the officer. 

Q. The office is principally used in checking up on the evidence secured, 
and to strengthen the cases?—A. Yes, to a large extent. 

Q- Do they consult you to a considerable extent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gershaw: 
Q. What office hours do you: keep?—A. From 9 in the morning until 5. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 
Q. Approximately how many enquiries would you have a 


to the present I think I have dealt with some 600 enquiries. 
Q. Every month?—A. No. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. In two years?—A. Yes, in two years. 
Mr. McGrsson: One a day. 


The VicE-CuatirMAN: I do not know whether the recollection of the 
ether members of the committee is the same as mine. My recollection is that 
the committee made a recommendation that such an official be appointed for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the work of soldiers’ advisers, to act in an advisory 
capacity, have meetings of these soldiers’ advisers, so that the difficulty in 
presenting cases would be discussed. I think that was the real suggestion made 
by the committee. I think that is how this appointment came to be made. 
That is my recollection. 


Witness retired. 
Joun V. Conroy called and sworn. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. You are a soldier adviser where?—A. “D” Unit stationed at Toronto. 
Q. Are you the only one?—A. The only officially appointed one. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, may I be permitted to explain in the first instance 
that I served in the Imperial Royal Navy and the army as well. Previous to 
coming to Canada I took part in three campaigns. Following my discharge 
from the Imperial army, J qualified by examination, and secured a certificate 
and medal for proficiency in mental, medical and surgical nursing. I have, by 
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examination, secured a certificate of The Medical Psychological Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. I have found my experience of considerable assist- 
ance to me in the presenting of cases and in the preparation of cases, particu- 
larly in their preparation. Almost immediately upon my return from overseas 
in 1918, I was appointed Secretary for the Great War Veterans’ Association, 
Toronto District, York County. That appointment I held until October, 1923. 
My duties were principally in the adjustment of pensioners’ applications for 
treatment for the ex-service men and their dependents, together with any 
other problem that may affect them, such as re-establishment. In October, 1923, 
I relinquished my appointment—I may say that during the previous year I 
acted for the entire Province of Ontario—in October, 1923, TI relinquished that 
appointment in order to take up the appointment of official soldier adviser in 
“D” Unit, which I believe is one of the largest in Canada, and I hold it up to 
the present. That, briefly, gentlemen, is my history. Now, I draw up a 
summary of my work which does not give the full detail, but is not already 
before your committee. Some of the details are: I thought by drawing this 
to your attention it would give vou some impression of the actual work carried 
on in my district, and, I presume, it is also the detail of work in other districts. 
I have presented before the Federal Appeal Board 1,009 appeals. Eighty-two 
of these were to a single commissioner, and 927 to a quorum. The total number 
of appeals allowed, of these 927, was 270. The total disallowed was 598; and 
judgment pending—that is on 31st March, 1930—were 59. That accounts for 
the total of 927 cases presented. Now, in addition to that I have withdrawn 
from the Federal Appeal Board 262 appeals which had been filed with the 
Federal Appeal Board but were conceded by the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners by reason of the evidence secured and submitted. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. New evidence?—A. Yes. Those two items—that is, 270 allowed by the 
Federal Appeal Board, and 262 withdrawn from the Federal Appeal Board 
by reason of the Board of Pension Commissioners conceding pension, make a 
total of 532. Now, in addition to that, pensions conceded and not filed with the 
Federal Appeal Board numbered 411, which, otherwise, would have been filed 
with the Federal Appeal Board had they not been conceded by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners. That brings my figure up to 943 where pensions have 
been conceded either by the Federal Appeal Board, or by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. I find on analysis that I have had greater success with 
pensions conceded by the Board of Pension Commissioners than otherwise, 
which amount to 673, as compared with 270 by the Federal Appeal Board. 
Many of those cases were old rehashed cases—if I may use the vulgarism— 
and appeared to be almost impossible. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. That is why they came to you, of course?—A. Yes. Of the 411 cases that 
were conceded by the Board of Pension Commissioners—in the main they were 
new cases—I had a thorough understanding of these cases by reason of them 
coming to me in the first instance, and I was able to review the cases thoroughly 
and secure the evidence necessary and submit it to the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners en bloc. Now, in analyzing these figures of 943 pensions allowed, I 
find it works out at exactly three cases allowed per week since my appointment 
in October, 1923, up to March, 1930. Now, in addition to that, these are exclusive 
of cases of dependency and of reinstatement to pension which had previously 
been discontinued by commutation or in a case where disability had ceased 
temporarily—at a rough guess, another thousand; but I would say that there 
were more than that, sir. I am very conservative in my figures, and the records 
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will establish by investigation the verification of this. In addition there are a 
large number of increased pensionable assessment. Taking these figures con- 
joitly—that is the one thousand I have mentioned, together with the 943 
previously mentioned, it works out at exactly one case per day, six days per 
week, since my appointment in October, 1923, up to the present time. I think 
you gentlemen can judge as to whether I was asleep at the switch. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Do you consider that this is typical of all the soldier advisers? I think 
you said that in your opening remarks.—A. I think so, sir. I am not fully 
acquainted with the other soldier advisers, because we have never been brought 
in contact with each other; but in fairness I believe that the same applies to 
them as to myself. 

Q. And why have you not been brought into contact?—A. I have suggested 
that in many cases in order that we might have co-ordination of the work. I 
took it up with Mr. Parkinson who was Deputy Minister some years ago and 
suggested that all official soldier advisers might be drawn together in order that 
they might consult one with the other at conferences, so that more co-ordinated 
work might be done and a system of co-operation established. 

Q. Did you suggest that to the chief soldiers’ adviser?—A. Only recently, 


sir; but I know that the chief soldiers’ adviser has been anxious to have such 
a conference. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. What are the difficulties in the way?—-A. The difficulties are various. For 
example, the Federal Appeal Board may be in session at one or two particular 
districts which would prevent the official soldiers’ advisers attending here. That, 
I believe, is the main difficulty. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 
Q. Do you need to travel through the province of Ontario at all, officially ?— 
A. Yes. I submit that it is almost imperative that we should. 
Q. Are your transportation charges and expenses met?—A. Yes. 
Q. By whom?—A. Through the department. I apply for a warrant from 
the Department and send in my charge sheet at the end of my journey—on 
my return. 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 
Q. And does that. form a part of your allowance of $1,020?—A. No sir; in 
addition. 
By Mr. MacLaren: 
Q. Do you know if that is the general practice?—A. I believe so, sir. It 
must be. There is no official soldiers’ adviser who could afford it from his i income. 
Mr. MacLaren: Perhaps we could hear Mr. Macdonald on that point. 
Mr. Macponatp: That is the general practice. The advisers may travel 
within reason by submitting a statement to the Director of Administration of 


each district showing the number of men he wishes to see and the length of time 
he will be away. Then a warrant is issued for that trip. 


Mr. MacLaren: So that if he has occasion to go to some point some distance 
from where he is residing he may do so if he has the opportunity, and his trans- 
portation expenses are met? 

Mr. MacponaLp: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Transportation and other expenses? 
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Mr. Macponatp: Living expenses while he is away. In that connection, 
Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that personal contact with the applicant, 
whether new or old, is absolutely essential wherever it is possible. We must 
study the psychology of the ex-service man. There are men who are educated 
and able to present the facts to the official soldiers’ adviser in ten minutes and 
give him a bird’s eye view of his case prior to enlistment up to post-discharge, 
but you must take the other individual who is unfortunate and illiterate and 
unable to present the facts. You have to bring them out by dint of cross- 
questioning, and that is the reason why I submit personal contact is most 
essential. I suggested that to the O.S.A.—and I presume that is being done in most 
districts. They may be gathered in one particular district, and advised that the 
soldier adviser is going to be up there; journey up and interview these men. 
Some times these men are at work and only receive temporary employment. 
They are anxious not to lose employment for fear of not being taken on again; 
you then have to interview these men when convenient, and advise them as to 
the evidence. Then you have the men who are unfortunate, who are not able 
to secure the evidence that is required, although there are means by which it 
can be done. In that case the soldiers’ adviser must go after that evidence, if he 
is to do justice, both medical and otherwise. Then there is the case of the man 
unable to secure evidence at all by reason of belonging to the floating element. 
He may live in Quebec for six months and then journey to the western provinces, 
then back again, and over to the United States. There are not very many of 
that class, but there are some, and it is rather difficult to secure their evidence. 

Mr. ApsHeaD: You gave a number of statistics as to what you had done, 
and so forth? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Do you know if it is the duty of the SOLES) adviser to 
report, and do they ask you to make a report? 

The Witness: No, sir; we have not been asked to report until Mr. Mac- 
donald asked us for one, which I submitted some weeks ago. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Have the other soldiers’ advisers been asked for a report 
similar to yours? 

The Witness: I understand so. 

Sir EucENE Fiset: Have all soldiers’ advisers made those reports? 

The Wirness: That is what I understand, but they are not so ample as 
mine, and that is the reason why I thought I would take the liberty to present 
these figures. 

Mr. ApDsHEAD: Have you asked other soldiers’ advisers for a report, Mr. 
Macdonald? 

Mr. Macponatp: I have reports from others, but they do not cover the 
ground as thoroughly as Mr. Conroy. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: They give statistics. 

Mr. Macponatp: They give statistics; I have those files. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): Could those reports be put on the table? 

The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: We will go back to them; they should be filed. 

Mr. McGrtsson: Have there been no reports except these? 

Mr. Macponatp: The only reports the Department asked for; letters and 
interviews. 

Mr. McGrsson: No general report. 

Mr. Macponaup: No general report. 

Mr. THorson: Perhaps it would be well to have all these reports filed. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, we do render a monthly report. 
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Mr. Apsurap: To whom? 


The Wirness: To the Department; the number of interviews taken and 
incorporated in that report is the regimental number and name of the indiv idual 
interviewed. 


Mr. THorson: Was there a similar report made by the other soldiers’ 
advisers to the Department? 


Mr. Macponatp: Yes, all soldiers’ advisers put in a monthly report. 


The Vicu-CHAIRMAN: On page 11 of the typewritten, and page 333 of the 
printed, that shows the report you are referring to. 

The Witness: I might add, Mr. Chairman, that our duties are not con- 
fined to the applications for pensions or treatment, or the presentation of the 
cases, but our duties are any problem that may affect the ex-service man or his 
dependants. By way of illustration, I may say that the Sunday morning 
previous to my leaving home I had a telephone call at one o’clock from an 
ex-service man who was out of employment. His wife was about to be confined 
and he did not have the wherewithal to meet the expense. She was in immediate 
need of nursing and medical assistance and he telephoned me to ascertain 
if that could be done. That was one o’clock Sunday morning, and it will give 
you an idea of the ramifications of our work—unemployment and al] that kind 
of thing—so that therefore we are not confined to the work of pensions and 
treatment. 


Mr. THorson: Do you look after, or do you have anything to do with 
applications for relief to the Department? 

The Witness: We have many. I may say, that out of my salary, in 
addition to paying office rent and telephone, I have to meet doles out of my 
own pocket. A man may come in not having had anything to eat from the 
day previous. You cannot turn that man away without giving him something. 
We have no fund at our disposal to meet an emergency of that kind. There is 
the canteen fund. but the legislation governing the canteen fund does not 
permit the relief being given to any man who is drawing a pension, or to a 
commuted pensioner. A man may be drawing five dollars a month, a five per 
cent disability, for himself and his wife. He may be 100 per cent V.D.H., or 
arterio sclerosis, absolutely unemployable in the general labour market, and 
he has only five dollars a month to exist upon, yet the canteen fund cannot 
provide him with relief. There is also the poppy fund, but there are times 
when that fund becomes depleted, and candidly, I cannot say I have had much 
success with the poppy fund. I do not want to criticize adversely, probably 
they have no funds at their disposal. 

Mr. Buack (Yukon): You say 5 per cent pension and 100 per cent dis- 
ability; is that due to service? 

The Wirness: No, only 5 per cent may be due to war service. He may 
have a gunshot wound or flat feet, and later has developed other disabilities, 
post-discharge, which cannot be attributable to military service. 

Sir Evcine Fiser: Even if the benefit of the doubt were given to those 
people? 

The Witness: There are many cases where it might be given if the 
Pension Act was enlarged to permit the Board of Pension Commissioners to 
do that. I have always found the Board of Pension Commissioners most 
sympathetic in any cases that I have brought before them. I do not say this 
because Colonel Thompson and his colleagues happen to be here, but my figures 
submitted here this morning, speak for themselves. 


Sir Euchne Fiser: They are tied by the four corners of the law. 
The Witness: That is so. 
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Mr. McIntosH: You practically take action on every soldier’s complaint 
presented to you? 

The Witness: Not every one, but I should say 95 per cent. I have 
brought, for example, on this trip, a petition praying the Minister of Justice for 
the release of a prisoner from Kingston penitentiary, who has been sentenced 
for a demeanor. He has a wife and two children, dependants, who are very 
ill. That is one item. Then I have also had widows who have consulted me 
because of their husband’s desertion; also cases of ex-service men consulting me 
regarding divorce and many other problems of like character. As to unemploy- 
ment at the present time, we are absolutely inundated. There is a constant 
stream of men calling at my office, with a view to finding some form of employ- 
ment. 


Mr. THorson: Your duties are not confined to making applications for 
pensions? 

The Witness: By no means. My office is open from nine o’clock in the 
morning until seven o’clock and frequently I do not leave until ten o’clock at 
night. I have a wonderful stenographer; she was working in the Department 
for five years prior to coming to me. Her salary at that time was ninety 
dollars a month. She has been with me the past four years, and had she 
remained with the Department—they are anxious to have her back—she would 
now be receiving one hundred and fifteen dollars a month while I can only 
get her eighty-five dollars. In my office she works from nine to twelve and 
has one hour for lunch, whereas she would have an hour and a half if in the 
Department. Then she works from one to five, six, and sometimes seven; in 
the Department she would be through at five, and in the summer time at 
four o’clock. She would have three weeks’ holidays with the Department, 
while she only has two weeks with me. Incidentally, gentlemen, I have not had 
a holiday since my appointment in 1923, by reason of the work I have to do. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Do you consider you are a part time employee?—A. I am told that, 
but I am more than a full time one. 
Mr. Ross (Kingston): We would like you to finish your report. 
Witness: I thought some questions might be asked. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Perhaps you should finish. We would like to hear all about this 
beautiful stenographer.—A. She is getting on in years, sir. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. You say she is just getting $60 a month?—A. No, $85. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Your report is very interesting, but have you come across cases where 
you were able to advise the soldier, the ex-service man—lI find here, “ New 
the evidence shows you have no case.’’—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he willing to accept that, or did he still want to go on with the 
appeal?—A. Yes, sir; in some cases they have. If I may refer back to my 
report again, I find “ Withdrawn on appellant’s request, seven.” 

Q. That is upon your advice?—A. Yes. 

Q. Seven in seven years?—A. Seven in six and a half years, but the 
majority of them insist, and they are entitled by act of parliament, to present 
their case to the Appeal Board. However, it is more than the official soldiers’ 
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adviser’s position is worth, were he to refuse. 


In fact, he Re no right to tive \ 
Were he to refuse, Members of Parliament and Primef Minister, nace aber wel Hl 
the Minister of the Department, would be inundated with letters of compl aint 

\ od advice had bey 


Q. What I gathered some time ago was that if yo 
followed, a lot of those cases would not have come up.—\\ 
Q. Now, I do not agree with that. They all want % 
Board—A. Yes. May I submit, in connection with that, xe 
at random, which I will file. This is a case of a man by the name at ouldby, 
Number 679082. I go on to explain the details. This is a case where I could 
not see the man personally, and I had to write him. My paragraph reads:— 


T, however, would again advise as to the absolute necessity of secur- 
ing the evidence suggested during our interview. 

Without the additional evidence of pre-enlistment good health, and 
post-discharge condition, your case, as pointed out verbally, is very 
weak. 


I did not even get an acknowledgment to that letter, but the man per- 
sisted, and I had no alternative but to present the case to the Appeal Board. 

Q. You gave him good advice?—A. Yes, sir. I have another one here. 
The paragraph reads:— 


I would remind you that on July 24th, 1928, I wrote you suggesting 
the evidence you should secure, etc., and am enclosing herewith a copy 
in case the original has been destroyed. 

If you are able to secure the evidence, kindly forward it on to me, 
when I shall be glad to make further representations in your behalf. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Then, in your opinion, if provincial courts are being established to deal 
with soldiers’ problems, do you think all those cases which have been reviewed, 
will have to be reviewed again by those courts?—A. I am of the opinion that 
a large majority of them should be, in fairness to the men, because of lack of 
preparation of the case. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Are there many applicants for pensions, who come to you in the first 
instance, before making application to the Board of Pension Commissioners? 


—A. I think my answer is on file—“ Pensions conceded in cases in file with 
F.A.B., 411.” I think that pretty well covers it. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Do all those cases belong to the Legion?—A. No, sir. I was going to 
touch upon that later. But without the assistance of the Legion, Dominion 
and Provincial, and several posts throughout Ontario, and in some cases out- 
side of Ontario, I would not have had the success that I am showing on these 
statistics. 

Q. What I want to ascertain is if those cases were not brought forward 
through the Legion channel, were they brought forward through some other 
channels, semi-official?—-A. Yes, for instance, a man may write the member 
for his constituency, or write to the minister, and they, in turn, refer him to 
me, or forward me the letter, and I consider his letter, and I get in touch with 


him. 
By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting evidence from the man’s file?— 
A. There is no file. 
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Q. There is a file in Ottawa concerning the man, surely— A. Not unless 
he has made a previous application. 


Q. It must be somewhere.—A. There would be the service file, his military 
and medical documents. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Do you get the documents in the district every time?—A. No, sir. I 
invariably write the official soldiers’ adviser, if there is no unit file requesting 
that the medical documents may be reviewed and to advise me as to date of 
enlistment, service in France, if any, and date of discharge, with cause; 
hospitalization, if any, and cause, then I have a bird’s eye view of the man’s 
service, 

Q. In other words you get a précis of the file?-—A. Not a complete précis. 
I think it is desirable that they should be complete. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. You get all that you ask for?—A. Yes, I am not denying that. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is complete so far as you are concerned. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Did vou ever make any application to headquarters to have a complete 
file of the applicant sent to you?—A. No, not to my office, I am debarred from 
that. 


By Mr. Adshead: 


Q. You are not barred from getting anything else you want to know?— 
A. I am permitted to examine the file in the presence of an officer. 

Q. You have to come to Ottawa?—A. No; in Toronto, D unit file, not the 
headquarters file. 

Q. Is there anything in the headquarters file that might be useful to you? 
—A. Yes, very often. 

Q. But you do not get it?--A. I should say at least 60 per cent of the unit 
files are incomplete in comparison with the headquarters files. 

Q. How do you get the rest of that information?—A. I might say that 
the official soldiers’ adviser—I take it this applies throughout the Dominion— 
is seriously handicapped by reason of the incompleteness of the unit files, and 
he has no means of ascertaining whether there are any documents on the 
headquarters file that do not appear on the unit file, but when a case comes 
on before the Appeal Board, they examine the headquarters file, and draw up 
a list of documents. 

Q; You have not got that.—A. No. The official soldiers’ adviser receives 
a copy; in some cases it is within a reasonable time previous to the appeal 
being called, but in other cases only within a short time. He then examines 
the unit file, and he finds that there are some documents that are relevant, 
that do not appear on the unit file, then the officer in charge of the unit, writes 
Ottawa requesting copies of these documents to be forwarded to them. The 
official soldiers’ adviser then has the details before him. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Mr. Conroy, we have had evidence that in a number of instances the 
unit files have information and entries which the headquarters file had not.— 
A. That is true. 

Q. Do you find that still?—A. Yes, but not as frequently as in the other 
case. 
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Q. So there are, apparently, deficiencies both in the unit file and in the 
headquarters file?—A. Both, but not so much in the headquarters file. 


By Myr. Adshead: 


Q. But if you should find evidence in preparing an appeal that had not 
been presented to the Board of Pension Commissioners, you could not submit 
that evidence to the Appeal Board; you have to refer it again to the Board of 
Pension Commissicners?——A. Yes, ‘and in fairness to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, they should have it, in my opinion, because, after all, they 
have made their ruling on the file in the absence of that evidence, and they 
should have it before them. 


By Mr. Black (Yukon): 


Q. Is not the file before them?-—A. Yes, but all documents may not be on 
the file. I will give an example. It was my practice formerly, to send in 
evidence to the unit, that is the medical certificate, together with lay evidence, 
to the unit, original and copies, with the request that the originals might be 
forwarded to headquarters. Upon examination of the file later, I found that 
neither had been forwarded to headquarters, and therefore, the Board of 
Pension Commissioners did not have the advantage of that evidence when they 
were ruling on.that case. The result was that I had to request that that be 
sent, and I got the ruling later, in some cases, that that evidence was responsible 
for establishing the right to pension. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. You wrote a letter asking for a list of things in the way of information. 
To whom were you writing those letters? —A. To Mr. Macdonald, Chief Soldiers’ 
Adviser. 

Q. At some stage in the case, on the application for pension or appeal, 
either from Mr. Macdonald or your own organization, you get all the information 
you ask for, on the file?—-A. Yes, but even then it is not complete. I am of the 
opinion that a complete précis of the military and medical documents should be 
placed at the disposal of the soldiers’ adviser immediately. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. Have you made recommendations, or are you prepared now to submit in 
writing a list of recommendations that you think would be useful in this work? 
—A. Yes, sir; I would have made some, but I thought I would not be granted 
the liberty of such a concession. 


Q. I thought, if you could give us a full list of these written out, you could 
submit it to us later—A. I would be very glad to do it. 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. Showing how the work of the official soldiers’ adviser might be improved? 
—A.I would be very glad to submit that, and if permitted, Mr. Bowler and I 
could co-operate because Mr. Bowler was official soldiers’ adviser from September, 
1923, until very recently, and I believe he has been about the most successful 
soldiers’ adviser in Canada. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 
Q. Could you have that ready for our next meeting?—-A. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. The committee would welcome that—A. I should be very glad indeed 
to draw it up. 
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Q. That can be filed with the day’s proceedings.—A. I am anxious to get 
to my work; I could leave it in the hands of Mr. Bowler or Mr. Macdonald who, 
in turn, could hand it in. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. In connection with my inquiry, I do not want to put you in wrong, or 
understand you wrongly, but Colonel LaFléche suggests that there is certain 
information on the file of the Pension Board that you are not entitled to get—A. 
That is the medical précis. 

Q. You may only ask for those things that you are entitled to, and there are 
certain things you cannot get.—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is that? 

Mr. MacLaren: The investigator’s report. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Outside of that?—-A. As far as I know, we get the investigator’s report; 
I have never been denied the investigator’s report. Invariably they are on the 
file. I have not known any case where I suspected investigation had taken place 
that it was not on the file. 


By Colonel LaFléche: 


Q. It is the district document, not the headquarters’ document?—A. Of 
course, I have to depend entirely on the list of relevant documents sent by the 
Federal Appeal Board, whether there has been an investigation or not, but in 
the case not going to appeal, then of course, I know nothing of that, and therefore 
I have not had the advantage of scrutinizing it. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Is there any information on the headquarters’ file that you require, that 
you cannot get by asking for it?—-A, It is rather a hard question to answer, sir. 
I should like to see the précis drawn up by the medical adviser. 

Q. By the medical adviser?—-A. Yes, not for reasons of criticism, but none 
of us are infallible and there are times when even the medical officer, who has 
been very careful, may have omitted in going over it, some important detail 
which has escaped his notice, and which, on the other hand, the soldiers’ adviser 
may remedy by pointing that omission out. I have never yet—and Colonel 
Topp is present—made it a practice to criticize the medical adviser to the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, nor yet the Board of Pension Commissioners, or 
investigators; in the case of the latter, unless they richly deserved it. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. Still, there are some times when you could combat certain evidence 
against your applicant if you knew what the investigator’s report was.—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are denied that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the investigator’s report?—-A. Yes, we have had cases where investi- 
gators have gone out of their way to secure evidence against the man rather 
than in his favour. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 


Q. Were you able to get the report?—A. Oh, yes, I have had access to the 
report, but it is very seldom that does happen; not recently, to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Access to the investigator’s report has never been denied you?—A, The 
medical report, yes. 
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Q. No, the investigator’s report—A. No. 
Q. You have no access to the. medical précis?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. Here a man is charged, and an investigator is sent out; she finds that 
this man has been a continual drunkard. We could not get anything on that 
case, but we knew they were dealing with the wrong man although of the same 
name.—A. Yes. 

Q. That was denied for years, but we could not get that information—A. 
The official soldiers’ advisers have access to the file, and by dint of cross-ques- 
tioning, through personal interview, would soon be able to remedy a case like 
that, provided he had access to the complete file, and I believe the Board of 
Pension Commissioners would recommend such assistance. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


Q. I judge from your reply to General Ross that you do not have access to 
the investigator’s file, but from your previous statement and your answer to my 
question, I understood you to say that you did have access.—A. To those that 
appear on the unit file. 

Q. Do you know of any investigator’s file that you do not have access to? 
—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. You do not mean to give the general impression that you are not able 
to get this file?—A. I did not intend to create that impression, sir. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 

Q. Do you mean the file, or do you simply get a summary?—A. I get the 
entire file, and if those documents are listed as relevant documents the entire 
documents appear, or are sent on to the unit file. 

Q. But you cannot get the name of the party giving such information; you 
ought to have the privilege of bringing that party up to give that information, 


but. you cannot do that?—A. Yes. The name appears on the investigator’s 
report. 


Mr. Ross (Kingston): I have been refused that quite often. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. There seems to be confusion on this point, and I should like to have it 
cleared up. Apparently, according to the witness, there is an investigator’s 
report which is filed with the unit. Secondly, there may be another entirely 
different investigator’s report that is filed at headquarters. My questions have 
been in connection with the headquarters, but the witness is giving evidence on 
the unit.—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. My understanding was that the investigator’s report was filed at head- 
quarters, and that a copy of it was sent to the unit. What is the correct 
situation as to the investigator’s reports?—A. There are two investigator’s 
reports. One is on the strength of the unit. The investigator goes out and 
investigates and submits his report. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. To whom?—A. To the unit, and the original is sent on from the unit 
to headquarters. 

Q. Headquarters of the Board of Pension Commissioners?-——A. Yes, sir, 
or to the department, whichever it may apply to. Therefore the two files are 
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complete in that respect, but there are instances when an investigator from 
headquarters may be sent out and he would submit his report to headquarters. 


By Mr. Adshead: 
Q. Not to the unit?—A. Not to the unit. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Is a copy of that sent to the unit as a regular thing?—A. Not always. 
Q. Do you get a copy of that on request?—A. If it is listed with the list 
of relevant documents with the Federal Appeal Board. That is the only means 
I have of securing any knowledge— 


By Mr. McIntosh: 
Q. You take what they give you?—A. That is right. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. And your official adviser at Ottawa central office is allowed to go over 
all those files and check up what information is there?—A. I cannot say that, 
sir. 

By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 

Q. Have you ever been refused such investigator’s file from headquarters 
or Board of Pension Commissioners’ file when you have asked for it?—A. On 
ene occasion I put in a call for certain documents. No, I am wrong there, sir. 
There were documents which were on the unit file which I submitted should 
have been on headquarters file to be considered by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. 

Q. Investigator documents?—A. No, sir, they were medical documents. 

Q. We are dealing with investigators’ reports, and I should like to know, 
first, if when an investigator goes out from headquarters and his report is sent 
into headquarters a copy of it is sent on to the unit, and if you have ever asked 
for such a report and ‘been refused?—A. I do not know of the existence of 
such a report unless the case comes up for appeal and that document appears 
on the list of relevant documents. 

Q. I am asking if you have ever asked for such documents and been 
refused?—-A. I have never asked because I did not know of its existence. 

Q. Knowing that the practice exists of having investigators’ headquarters 
files, I suppose you ask for such a report in a routine way, the same as any 
other document that you may consider of importance?—A. Yes. 

The Vice-CHamRMAN: With the permission of the committee I should 
like to ask Mr. Barrow, Adjustment Officer of the Canadian Legion, if he has 
in all cases the right to see the whole file of the soldier he is acting for, or if 
anything is refused him. 

Mr. Barrow: Nothing is refused me, sir. I do not know whether tech- 
nically I have the right or not, but I seem to have perfectly free access. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: To all files? 

Mr. Barrow: As far as I know. 

Sir Eucenr Fiser: Including the medical précis prepared for the board? 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Well, let him answer. 


Mr. Barrow: The medical précis is frequently produced, for instance, when 
I am interviewing Dr. Kee. 

The Vice-CuarRMAN: I would like to get this thing clear in my cwn 
mind, Mr. Barrow. If you are acting on a pension application, in any way at 
all, at any stage of that application, do you have the permission of the officials 
of that department to see all the files and look them over yourself if you want 


to? 
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Mr. Barrow: No, I have no permission to— 
The Actinac CHAIRMAN: Do they allow you to? 
Mr. Barrow: Almost invariably I make it a practice to see one of the 


doctors. I find it helpful if he has the file. I do not have the file. I may 
sit beside him or I may not. I will say I have access. 


Mr. THorson: You do not actually ask to see the file; it is the documents 
on the file. 


Mr. Barrow: I think I do. I do see the file in discussing the case with 
the doctor. 


Mr. MacLaren: Does that include the investigator’s report, if there is 
one? 


Mr. Barrow: Yes. 
Mr. Maclaren: At headquarters. 


Mr. Barrow: Yes. I am not refused permission to see any documents 
on the file. 


Mr. MacLaren: No, but it is on that file, is it? 
Mr. Barrow: Yes, the investigator’s report is on that file. 


Mr. ApsHeEap: So that all documents that are on the file you can see if 
you ask. 

Mr. Barrow: Well, I do not know, I imagine I can. 

Mr. MacLaren: Do you ask if there is an investigator’s report on the 
file, and if so may you see it? 

Mr. Barrow: I frequently ask if there is one, or I am told. The question 
does not arise very often. 

Colonel] LaFLEcHE: With your permission, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I would like to ask Mr. Barrow a definite question. As 
adjustment officer of the Canadian Legion, Mr. Barrow, when you see the file, 
as you have told us, it is not in your possession. You discuss the contents 
of the file with the gentleman with whom you are discussing the case. In other 
words, you discuss points in connection with the file when they are mentioned 
to you, but you have not the file in your possession for perusal and research. 

Mr. Barrow: That is true. I interview Dr. Kee, for instance, and by 
tracing back some particular point— 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Do you trace it back? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes, by questioning. 

Colonel] LaFLEcHE: You question him and the gentleman looks up the 
point because he has the file, and he says, ‘‘Here is such and such a report.” 

Mr. MacLaren: When you are discussing the matter with Dr. Kee or one 


‘of the other officials the file is there, is it not? 


Mr. Barrow: The file is there. 

Mr. MacLaren: And you see the file? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes. 

Mr. MacLaren: And you have an opportunity of reading what is on 
the file? : 

Mr. Barrow: . Yes. 

Colonel LAFLECHE: You have not got the file, Mr. Barrow. Then how can 
you find out what is on it? You read a document when it is shown to you, 
but you do not read the whole file, or do you? 


Mr. Barrow: If I want to, I ask Dr. Kee to turn up such and such a 
document. The file is on the desk in front of the medical adviser. 
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Colonel LaFLEcHE: In other words, do you come into possession of the file? 
Mr. Barrow: No. 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: Do you consider that it would benefit your work, or 
the claimant, if you did have full access to all files? In other words, can 
you say that you know all the facts of the case without having yourself gone 
through the whole file? Can you say that you have full information without 
yourself having searched the file from end to end? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: When he asks for the file the doctor produces it, 
and he looks it over and reads it as he likes. 

Mr. Barrow: Occasionally that does happen. 

Colonel LaFLtecHE: I would like a definite answer to my question. If 
you had the file in your possession, and you could look through all the docu- 
ments one by one would that be an additional benefit to the claimant on whose 
behalf you are appearing? 

Mr. Barrow: Where I think it would be I do ask for the file myself; it 
only happens very occasionally, and the file is passed in front of me and I turn 
over the sheets. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Mr. Chairman, with your permission, might I ask 
another one of our service bureau officers to give his opinion. 

The Vick-CHarirMAN: Mr. Barrow, Colonel LaFléche has asked you a 
question that could be answered, yes or no. 

Mr. Barrow: Well, I think I am answering the question. As I say, it 
does happen. 

Mr. THorson: Colonel LaFléche asks you a very simple question whether 
it would be of advantage to you to have the opportunity of reading the whole 
file yourself, from start to finish. Now, that can surely be answered, yes or 
no. 

Mr. Barrow: Well, I would answer yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): A question arises out of that last question, Mr. 
Barrow. Do you have permission or liberty, or otherwise, to go over that file? 

Mr. Barrow: I have not been refused permission to do that. 

Mr. McIntosu: You can make a research of the file if you want to? 

Mr. Barrow: Yes. 

Mr. GrersHaw: The present practice does not hamper you in preparing 
your case? 

Mr. Barrow: No. There is a point there, however. In going over a 
case I may not know of some document that might have a bearing on the 


case. I might ask for the file and it might not come to notice, but I do not 
think that happens to the best of my knowledge. 


Mr. Hepsurn: The whole thing is this, are we or are we not going to let’ 
toe go out of the possession of one of the doctors into the hands of the 
adviser. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The point, as I understand it, is merely this: 
Mr. Barrow goes there to get information. He asks for certain information 
in some cases, and the doctor may read that to him from the file to start with. 
In some cases he is handed the file, but the point is, should he have the right. 
to take that file and sit down in the office, not taking it out of possession at. 
all, and read it all if he wants to. 


Mr. Hepsurn: I do not think that privilege has been denied him. 


The Vice-CHatrMAN: That is the point, I think, that Colonel LaFléche 
wants to make clear. 
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Colonel LaFit&kcur: Sometimes if he asks a question about a certain docu- 
ment, he is shown the document, but on the other hand he tells us that he is 
not given the complete file, to read document by document. With your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I would request you to permit me to put that question 
to another gentleman here who has had long experience in the very same kind 
of work as is now being done by the witness, Mr. Conroy. I would like to put 
that question to Mr. Bowler, because I think it 1s very, very important. 


The Vice-CHatrMAN: Before you ask Mr. Bowler the question I would 
like to get this thing definitely settled one way or another, that is, whether 
Mr. Barrow has ever been refused an opportunity to see any documents on 
the file that he knew of. 


Mr. Barrow: No, absolutely not. 


The Vick-CHArRMAN: And, secondly, whether, if he asked for an oppor- 
tunity to read it over, if he has ever been refused. 
Mr. Barrow: No, I have not. Of course, I have never asked to take a 


file from the office. . I might have more leisure, perhaps, but the question has 
not arisen. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: Would you like to ask Mr. Bowler his experience? 

Col. LaFLticHEe: With your permission, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Committee, I should like to ask Mr. Bowler this question: Would it facili- 
tate the work of the soldiers’ advisers and those representing the claimants 
or the claimant himself, if he is preparing his own case, to have possession of 
all files relating to the applicant for his personal research and perusal? 

Mr. Bow er: The answer to that, sir, is yes. The representative of the 
soldier ought to have full access to all files or documents that are in existence 
and which have any bearing on the question. 

Mr. ApsHEap: In previous cases has that been a right; had they the right 
to demand that? 

Mr. Bowtkr: It is the right of the official soldiers’ adviser providing he 
gets the signed authority of the man; excepting, as Mr. Conroy has pointed out, 
that we do not get the précis. Soldiers’ advisers have not got the précis for the 
last four years. 

Col. LaFLticHe: Do you get the headquarters files in all the districts? 


Mr. THorson: You get unit files in your own district. You do not get 
headquarters files? 


Mr. Bowuer: No, sir. The headquarters files are not sent out to the dis- 
tricts. Mr. Conroy has explained that procedure. Someone in Ottawa is 
entrusted with the task of preparing a list of documents which are considered 
for the present to have a bearing on the case, to be relevant. That list is sent 
to the unit. It is checked over with the unit file. If there are any missing, 
they are sent for. 

Mr. Tuorson: That is done only in cases going to the Federal Appeal 
Board? 


Mr. Bower: Only in cases going to the Federal Appeal Board. It does 
not apply to any other case. 

Mr. Herpsurn: Do you see a certain danger if this practice were adopted, 
where files could be sent out in that way, if someone took an important docu- 
ment out of an original file? 


Mr. Bowier: Not in the case of a responsible representative. 


Mr. Hersurn: I know all about the responsibility, and we agree that 
practically all of these men are responsible. There is that danger, that a docu- 
ment could be taken out of the original file without certain supervision. 
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Mr. Bower: A soldier representative would have no objection to an 
official of the department being there while he had the file. 


Mr. Heppurn: That practice is in operation now. The official can go in 
to the doctor and go over the files from one end to the other. 


Mr. Bowter: In regard to the official soldiers’ adviser, that is so in so far 
as the unit file is concerned. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: But not so far as headquarters files are concerned? 


Mr. Bowuer: ‘The soldiers’ adviser of the district never sees the head- 
quarters file unless he is in Ottawa. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You are here dealing with headquarters staff. 
Now, are you allowed to look at the whole file at headquarters when you want 
to? 

Mr. Bowter: I am not an official soldiers’ adviser; no sir. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You are not?—Mr. Barrow is the man. 
Mr. Bowter: Mr. Barrow is Canadian Legion Headquarters Bureau 
adjustment adviser; I am Canadian Secretary of the Canadian Legion. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is there anybody in Ottawa who has a right, on 
behalf of the applicant for pension, to go to headquarters and ask for the files? 


Mr. Tuorson: Has not the chief soldiers’ adviser that right? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I was wondering if they knew who did that search- 
ing at headquarters. The chief soldiers’ adviser has already stated that he 
assists only in a limited way in preparing these cases, and I take it that Mr. 
Barrow or Mr. Bowler did a lot of that work in preparing cases. 


Mr. Speakman: I should like to ask Mr. Conroy a question. We have 
heard certain criticism of soldiers’ advisers, and it has been suggested that 
the cases have not been properly prepared and because of that lack of prepara- 
tion many cases have not been granted that might otherwise have been. 
Again, it is obvious that no case can be properly: prepared unless the soldiers’ 
adviser is satisfied that he has reasonably free access to any document which 
may be relevant to the case, whether unit or headquarters. 


Mr. Bower: Absolutely. 


Mr. SprakMAN: Either headquarters or their representative whom you 
can trust. He is not relying upon some list of relevant documents that may 
be supplied but he must satisfy himself that he has free access to all evidence, 
all records, all files which may have a bearing on the case. It is obvious that 
the case would not be properly prepared without that free access. 


Mr. Bowuer: Yes. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: I hope that in the statement he will make some sugges- 
tion which will completely cover that point. To my mind it is a point of very 
great importance, and so far as I have been listening to the evidence, I am 
not satisfied or sure vet whether the soldiers’ adviser has that free and reason- 
able access to all documents so that he himself or through a representative 
whom he can trust, who is also acting for the man, may be certain that he is 
seeing not a certain specific document, not just a document of which he may 
have knowledge, and for which he may ask specifically, but all documents. I 
think that is a most important point. It is a matter of right, because that 
would be what you require, the facilities you require, to prepare a case properly. 
And I should like to know if that is the case at the present time, and I should 
like to hear a suggestion made by Mr. Conroy or Mr. Bowler to meet that 
situation. 
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The Vich-CHAIRMAN: I understood, Mr. Speakman—if I am wrong, I 
wish Mr. Bowler to correct me—on any application for pension on which he is 
working, he can, by having a written instruction from the applicant, have 
access to all files. Am I right there? 

Mr. Bowirr: That is so in regard to cases which are going to the Federal 
Appeal Board; but in every case it works out that the soldiers’ adviser in the 
district gets only the unit file and copies of documents that some person here 
considers to be relevant. 

Mr. Hepsurn: Mr. Bowler, you spoke of the unit file. The original file 
should be kept up to date. Everything on the original file should be on the 
unit file. 

Mr. Bowier: Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. Hepsurn: Free and reasonable access should be given to the soldiers’ 
adviser under supervision of some official of the department. 

Mr. Bower: There is no objection to that. 

Mr. Hersvrn: That is all that is necessary, and that should be done. 

Mr. SpeaKMAN: ‘That is not the case at the moment. 

Mr. HepsurNn: Only in so far as the files are not kept complete. I am 
speaking of the case w here a man has been given a file under the supervision 
of the doctor. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: The district soldiers’ adviser is not in a position to go 
through the files in Ottawa. 

Mr. Bower: He has no guarantee that it is a correct duplicate. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: He has no guarantee that it is an accurate duplicate. I 
am speaking regarding suggestions to be made as to the means of doing that. 
I think it may be done through the chief soldiers’ adviser if he does his work 
as it should be done. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is done now, according to the evidence this 
morning. 

Mr. Speakman: Mr. Conroy heard the question, and the answer will be 
found in the suggestion he is laying before us. To my mind it 1s a very important 
point. . 

The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: I should like to ask Mr. Hale, the other soldiers’ 
adviser— 

Mr. Tuorson: He is not a soldiers’ adviser. 

The Vice-CHaAIRMAN:. Well, an adjustment: adviser.. I should like to 
ask Mr. Hale if he has access to all files on behalf of the soldier for whom he 
is acting. 

Mr. Hate: I would say this, Mr. Chairman, that there is reasonable access 
to the files; that is to say, we can go down there and discuss the case with the 
medical adviser and the file is on the table. The Legion adjustment advisers 
are not exactly in the same position as the personal soldiers’ advisers. There- 
fore, as a matter of courtesy, we do not ask to see the files. Usually, as a 
matter of courtesy, the doctor passes the files over. 

Mr. Apsurap: As a matter of courtesy? 

Mr. Harz: As a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. ApsHEap: Not as a matter of right? 

Mir tare: No. 

Mr. McLean (Melfor!): Can you tell me if any file has been asked for 
by you or any advisers in the same capacity and you have not been able to 
study it yourself in the presence of a doctor? 
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Mr. Hare: The files? I do not ask to see the files. I will explain; 
because, as a matter of courtesy, the doctor usually has the file there. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): But you do often see them? 

Mr. THorson: As a matter of fact, it is frequently of great assistance 
to you to have the medical adviser there? 

Mr. Hate: Yes. 

Mr. Tuorson: It is of great assistance to you to have him there to discuss 
the salient points of the case with him? 

Mr. Hate: Absolutely. You make much better progress. 

Mr. THorson: You make much better progress than if you read the file 
over from the beginning yourself? 

Mr. Hate: Yes. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: There are certain things that will have to be filed 
for the report. 

Mr. THorson: And there are the suggestions of Mr. Conroy and Mr. 
Bowler to be filed. 

The Vice-CHAinMAN: Mr. Macdonald will file the reports that have been 
referred to, and they will go in as an appendix to these proceedings. Mr. Conroy 
and Mr. Bowler will file suggestions for remedying any defects there are. 

Mr. Conroy: Before closing, Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to place 
myself on record as appreciating the wonderful assistance that has been extended 
tc me by the Canadian Legion, Dominion Headquarters, provincial headquarters, 
Christie Street Hospital and the other branches, as well as the Amputations 
Association and the Pensioners’ Association in Toronto. Without their assist- 
ance and co-operation—and it cost them quite a lot of effort—I should not have 
been half as successful. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Colonel LaFléche will be ready to discuss matters 
at the next meeting which will be Tuesday at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. THorson: What do we discuss? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Colonel LaFléche is going to discuss the machinery 
of the Pensions Board. 

Col. LAFLEcHE: Mr. Chairman, if I might say so, I should like very much 
to put in at as early a date as possible our considered views on what is known 
here as revised machinery in connection with the Pensions Board. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You want to speak on it? 

Col. LAFLECHE: Yes, sir; at the earliest moment. 

The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 6th, at 11 a.m. 


APPENDIX No. 11 


Reports of Official Soldiers’ Advisers from Various Units submitted by 
Mr. Kenneth G. Macdonald, Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Ottawa. 
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APPENDIX No. Il 


Charlottetown, P.E.I., - 
March 6, 1930. 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Daly Building, 
Ottawa. 
Att. Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser 
General Conference. 


Dear Srr:—The memorandum from the Dept. of P. and N.H. sent to all 
soldiers’ advisers with reference to a general conference has been received by 
me. 
With reference to the information asked for in the memorandum, the 
answer would be about as follows: 
(1) 96. 
(2) (a) 33 (6) 53. 
(Geile) 
(4) 19. 
(5) (a) oO. (be toe): 
(6): 
(7) 230. 
(a) 2 2 (bal 
(9) Note ay oe, er ate ince St 
) Travelling during 1929 has not been great and no accounts have 
been sent out for such. 


Any visits made by me have not cost the department any transportation 
fees as my own automobile has been used entirely saving time and other 
expenses. 

Being away from M.D. 6 Headquarters, it is difficult for me, or almost 
impossible to get transportation warrants when required and I have therefore 
ceased asking for them. 

I think this office would be in better condition to visit the soldiers requir- 
ing interviews if it was not necessary to report to Halifax asking for trans- 
portation. 

In my opinion a book of warrants should be available to the soldiers’ 
adviser so that he may use them at an hour’s notice instead, at present, having 
to wait several days. 

Yours truly, 
HH, D. JOHNSON, 


Officiah Soldiers’ Adviser. 


Recina, Sask., 25th March, 1930. 
K. G. Macdonald, Esq., 
Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Dept. of P. and Wee 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Str:—Referring to your circular letter of 22nd February, reply to which 
has been delayed owing to my whole attention having been given to a session 
of the Federal Appeal Board held here this month, please note that I shall 
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arrive in Ottawa on April 13th, and that I have myself made the necessary 
hotel reservation. 


The following is the information requested: 


1. Six hundred and twenty-one. 

2. 134 allowed; 347 disallowed; 140 outstanding (last session). 

Note.—In addition to, the above 360 claims have been adjusted by the 
Board of Pension Commissioners, including a number settled after appeal had 
been entered. 

3. Two hundred and nineteen. 

Note.—Owing to the wording of the letter from the B.P.C. to a claimant 
when advising entitlement disallowed, a great many appeals are entered direct 
to the Federal Appeal Board in Ottawa, which otherwise would be entered 
through the O.S.A. 

4. One hundred and two. 

Note.—Ninety-five appeals were intimated as ready for hearing in October 
but no session was held in Saskatchewan in the Fall of this year. 

5. Twenty-two allowed; seventy-five disallowed; two outstanding; three 
struck off the lists. 

6. Three, as above. 

7. Approximately two thousand and fifty. 

Note.—This does not include a large number of cases where interviews are 
given but no files are opened since further action is not required. 

8. Fifteen; one allowed; fourteen disallowed. 

9. Nil. 

During the year I visited the following main centres: Broadview, Mooso- 
min, Lloydminster, North Battleford, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Yorkton, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert, North Battleford, Saskatoon, Lloydminster, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Moose Jaw. 

There are many other points I ought to visit but pressure of work does 
not permit my being away from my office without the necessary office assist- 
ance which I have not got. 

I shall be glad to see Mr. Hester when he arrives in this city. 


Yours faithfully, 


F. J: ROWAN, 
R/R. Official Soldiers’ Adviser. 


QusrBec, March 15th, 1930. 
K. G. MacDonatp, Esquire, 
Chief Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Dept. of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. MacDonatp:—Further to my communication of the 13th instant, 
concerning the information required, I regret to be unable to give an answer to 
all the questions, as I have not kept the statistical information concerning 
appeals allowed and disallowed: 

1. Total of cases submitted to me since my appointment (including all 
types of claims): 995. 

2. Total number of appeals presented since my appointment: 316. 

3. Number of active files at the present time: 150. 

4. Total number of cases submitted by myself to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners and allowed: 135. 

Trusting that this information will meet your requirement. 

Yours sincerely, 
ACHILLE PETTIGREW, 
AP/McG. OSA 
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Hauirax, Nova Scotia, 5th March, 1930. 
K. G. Macpona1p, Esq., 
Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Ottawa. 


Re: O.S.A. Conference. 


Dear Mr. Macponatp:—Herewith attached information requested in cir- 
cular letter of February 22, 1930. 
I expect to arrive in Ottawa Saturday night, April 12th, leaving Halifax on 
Friday at 3.30 p.m. 
Yours truly, 


H. F. HAMILTON, 


Encl. Official Soldiers’ Adviser for N. ova Scotia. 
REPORT 
1. Total number of appeals presented since appointment 625 
2. Total allowed... .. . <2 -kea-benseiet Sot eter ee 
Total dissallowed. . oi ef Pana ds 
3. Number of appeals entered through office i in 1 1929... 314 
4. Number of appeals pececiged to Federal Appeal 
Board in 1929. ae : 160 
5. Number allowed, 1929. . Jiqtod.edlé bodieiv. T-cpae- 22 
Number dissallowed, 1929. . te 130 
Number in which judgments are still outstanding, 
19295 6 54. al, ssonll. tetht oo 8 
6. Number adjourned i in 1 1929. . = aapsltex! eter: 


1 
Number withdrawn in 1929.. .... . 3 
Number of active files in office at the present time.. 800 
(including all types of claims.) 
Total number of Meritorious Clause cases submitted 
and result. . Z 
Meritorious Clanse cases in . 1929 ‘and ae 


m= ae 
ow 


SHORT REPORT ON TRAVELLING DURING 1929 


My travelling only consisted of special trips on request of Legion Branches, 
or in necessary cases where I concluded I could be of assistance to Appellant 
after failing to obtain by correspondence the necessary evidence, in addition 
to travelling with Federal Appeal Board and meeting other Appellants. 

It is suggested that more travelling be done in order to advise men who are 
not acquainted with procedure. 

Total number of pensions granted (since keeping records), 274. 


VicroriA, B.C., March 24, 1930. 
Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Dept. of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear S1r:—I duly received your communication of the 22nd February last. 
In reply thereto I may say that I am pleased to know that a general 
conference of the soldiers’ advisers has been arranged. The unit office of the 
Department have not made any arrangements with myself yet, as to travelling, 
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and at this time I cannot inform you as to the time of my arrival. I will let 
you know later. 

In the meantime I have compiled and enclose herewith information as 
asked. I may say that I had very little travelling in 1929, except to proceed 
to Vancouver, where files were reviewed. There were times during 1929 that 
I made short visits to various places on the Island, where different ex-service 
1 men interviewed me. I have not the information as to the actual persons seen. 


Yours truly, 


G. H. SEDGER, 
Soldiers’ Adviser. 


REPORT OF OFFICIAL SOLDIERS’ ADVISER, 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


i Uetal numberof appeals presentedsiv. ire. yc. | 281 
Ze ioralemumoer of appeals allowed... .. .. .. .. .% 56 
wlovemumber ol appeals disallowed... .. .. .. .:%% 225 
4. Total number of appeals entered in 1929. ee 93 
5. Number of appeals presented to F.A.B. in 1929... 96 
6. Number of appeals allowed in 1929. rhc Oecae iy 
} 7. Number of appeals dissallowed in io a il 79 
8. Number of active files.. .. .. 778 
9. Total number of Meritorious Clause cases ; submitted 
and dissallowed.. .. . 17 
10. Meritorious Clause cases in 1929 and dissallowed. . a 
11. Entitlement admitted on application to B.P.C.. .. 296 
12. Appeals entered and transferred to another District 8 
13. Appeals entered, appellant unwilling to proceed.. .. 3 
14. Imperials assisted... coe ceneay ioe 
15. No appeal by reason of misconduct. . Bi sp ee 13 
lijeeAeppeals, entered im 1930, to date. 1... go... .. «+ oa 
| pe MCS a ec te «oP dusuba, peoretinnsdoualaccamee 
Lonpon, Ont., February 25th, 1930. 
K. G. Macpvonatp, Esq., 
Chief Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Re General Conference 
. Dear Sir—lIn reply to your favour of the 22nd instant, beg to submit 
the following report. 
imimigen ar appeals Presented... oi on 5,- ey a5. of) aearenl (A. (SON 
Re Wa MAN ee. a es abot), olmak ur dal 
meee UCM gs clea s) ler ge s utes LOZ 
Number disallowed... .. a. gens’ tl babaooo 19 
Number appeals entered during 1929. ee ieey ok LOUS 
Number appeals presented during fa29 ee ay gh 20), 
Number appeals allowed duriny 1929.. |... .. .... Se 
Number appeals disallowed during 1929.. .. .. . 190 
Number appeals adjourned, withdrawn fae outstanding. 24 
Mimber Of aCulve Miles IMIS Gitte NOW... ..... ..... 753 
Number meritorious cases presented.. .. .. ae g* 
Number meritorious cases presented during 1929. . Ve 2% 
*All lost. 
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During 1929 I visited the following places seeking evidence and interview- 
ing the Appellants, and advising them what was required. 

Windsor, five trips. | Woodstock, three trips. St. Thomas, three trips, 
five trips. St. Marys, two trips, two trips. Chatham, two trips. Toronto, 
two trips. Galt, two trips. Preston, two trips. Kitchener, two trips. Mt. 
Bridges, two trips. Guelph, one trip. Ottawa, one trip. Making in all about 
3,900 miles. 

Please permit me to add that 295 cases were granted by the B.P.C. during 
six years, that is, after evidence I had submitted, in building up the case for 
appeal, reboarding of the men, etc., and I regret to inform you that I am 
unable to give you the report of the hundreds of cases that I have advised 
men to get present conditions certificates, who were boarded and I have not 
heard from them since, and having more work than I can handle, have not had 
time to dig this up. 


Yours very truly, 


EK. FRENLIN, 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser. F. Unit. 


SUMMARY 
From Ocroser 1923 To MarcH 31st, 1930 


Total Number of Appeals presented since Appointment— 


To Quorum. Fconsy o> atl ft SAB oes eit eee ae 927 
To Single Commissioner: 7.0552 a ec 82 
Total..c cc. occcece os, sce A aa ae ee 1,009 
Total Appeals Allowed...) 0.) Ae a 270 
TotaluAppeals: Disallowed -.-.- 2.5.0 S260 35. 2 See e ee 598 
Judgments, Pending a. occ. ck See 59 
—— 927 
Withdrawn: (Pension Concéded)-.evrat 3. 3 ee 262 
Withdrawn not within’ Jurisdictiom of HeAsbem 7 142 
Withdrawn: at appellants request... -2 9) 2) 2) 48 ee 7 
Transferred to other O.S8.A.’s (change of alddress).. 9 0) 3%. 3 101 
1,439 
Appeals Pending... 0 ce ea 276 
Total Number ‘of AppealegpMyled... So 5.8 3) ee ETS 
Appeals Allowed... 20. +10! 2. +. + AR ee 270 
Withdrawn Pension Conceded..'..... 6 =) 2 27 eee A Se 262 
: : 532 
Pension conceded in cases not. fyled with K.A.B:. .) Go vormene 7s 411 
943 


The above are exclusive of cases of dependency and re-instatement to pension which had 
previously been discontinued by commutation or in cases where disability had ceased temporarily 
and (at a rough guess) number over 1,000 in addition to a large number of increased pension- 
able assessments. 


J. V. CONROY, 
Toronto. 


ee 
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Orrawa, March 12, 1930. 
Mr. K. G. Macponatp, 
Chief, Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Daly Building, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Macponatp: Attached please find herewith, duplicate copies of 
the report asked for in your circular letter to the Official soldiers’ advisers, 
dated February 22, 1930. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES ASKWITH, 
Official Soldiers’. Adviser. 
CA/MP 


1. Total number of appeals presented since appointment: 


Ommaney ee FAS 
CMP Me ee oa ee te ee te Lee 
TIGed, WSEEbeS srt <i. ee ee ee ee OG 
Other parts of the world.. bee Gous.d eeyiges aan tealight 5 | 
Low pAIA 


Nore: The proportion of allowed and disallowed cases in “C” Unit, in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, etc., are approximately the same. 


BeeWopalbraliowedms wt dabiihe de LAVITES Sh CLM Coton R26 
Total disallowed. . we SAE OH IQR 
3. Number of appeals entered ime lOpOGs, i! 1 Ks Ha) 305 
4. Number of appeals presented in 1929. ubroet ton GZAl 
5. Epp acilsy Bulleiyeca sik IE ee 54 
Pyomeals cisailawed im TO20.. 62-2 .. 2... 2. 262 
Judgments still outstanding... .. aon. 45 
6. Number adjourned or withdrawn i in 1 1929... ee eae 22 


7. Number of files (including all types of claims) . . 4,255 

8. Total number of Meritorious Clause cases submitted 49 
TAS ee eee <> eae 14* 

9. Meritorious Clause cases in “1929 and result. . a 11 Nil 

10. Travels and Investigations .. siicreh ehh Pee cgl adit 

* Special Tribunal—Nil. 

Ever since the official soldiers’ advisers were appointed, this office has 
endeavoured to cover “C” Unit once every four or five months, and see, 
through letters written in advance, making appointments with appellants, 
any of them whose cases were pending. Frequently the occasion of such 
travelling coincided with a visit of the Federal Appeal Board, for the purpose 
of hearing appeals. In such cases we usually arrived in the towns a day or 
so ahead of the Appeal Board, or in cases where that was not possible, 
remained there a day or so after the Board departed. 

We believe that soldiers’ advisers should travel more throughout their 
districts and interview appellants who are unable to call in the office and 
interview them. This has been impossible in this office owing to press of 
work. Of course, in the cases arising outside of Canada, which are handled 


by this office, there has been no travelling. 
These figures are approximately correct to the 31st of December, 1929. 


CHARLES ASKWITH, 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser 
13683—28} 
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707 McLeop B1pa., 
EpmonTon, ALTA., 
Marcu 5, 1930. 
Kk. G. MacDonatp, Esq., 
Chief Official Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Mr. MacDonatp,—I am in receipt of yours of the 26th., ult. 

If I should have taken up the subject matter of my letter of the 3rd. ult., 
with yourself, I regret very much that I did not do so. I refer to the letter I 
wrote to Mr. McKee. In view of the length of time that has elapsed since I was 
appointed I agree with you that possibly it would be best to let the matter rest 
until I am in Ottawa. 

In conection with your circular letter regarding the conference of soldier’s 
adWISers. © 0. Ge 

Of all the information which you wish tabulated and sent to you the only 
item to which my answer would not be nil is number seven. In this connection 
I find that there are 362 files of current appeals. I have also about 500 files of 
other matters. In connection with these last I cannot say how many of them 
are active. I received 18 express parcels from Calgary of files. Mr. Petley 
came here and we went through them. However they are not indexed and I have 
been waiting until I can get some filing cabinets in order to sort and index them. 
I have been trying to get cabinets and am informed that they have been requested 
from the Ottawa office but so far they have not come to hand. 

In connection with my arrival at Ottawa, I have written to Calgary in con- 
formance with the third paragraph in your letter but failing some strenuous 
objection on their part, I will arrive in Ottawa on the morning of the 14th., of 
April, at, 7.15. 

Yours truly, 


ECD/D 
B.., DARLING 


Caueary, ALTA., 
Marcu 20th, 1930. 
Mr. K. G. MacDonatp, 


Chief Soldiers’ Adviser, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—-I am glad to hear that a conference of soldiers’ advisers is to 
be held and I cannot but think that a lot of good will arise from it. It is very 
difficult for me to supply much of the information you are asking. I have not 
kept records of the cases as I understood the Federal Appeal Board was keeping 
complete statistics. About half of my files I turned over to Edmonton when 
Mr. Darling was appointed and I can hardly ask him to wade through them 
they ran into thousands covering a lot more work than appeals of course. I will 
however attach a memorandum giving approximate figures. 

There has not been more than two or three cases heard in Alberta where 
I have not represented the appellant so that the F.A.B. records should be nearly 


correct. 
The appellants with regard to Meritorious Cases I cannot remember one 


that has been allowed. I have submitted about 50 I suppose. So far as my 
experience goes the clause is null and void, else I have been very unlucky. With 
regard to travelling I visited Edmonton 7 or 8 times during last year and used 
to drop off at different places between Calgary and Edmonton to see Appellants. 


EE ee 
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I also usually arrange two or three times a year to visit central points, generally 
when a fair gathering of returned men can be expected to be in town, such as 
armistice day or when other functions are arranged. I address the meeting and 
also meet men who may have claims before and after the gathering. 

As you are no doubt aware, the Board commenced to sit in my district on 
March 15 and are here until April 4th, so that I hope so far as appeals are con- 
cerned to have a fairly clean slate by the time they are through. 


Yours faithfully, 
SG) PHEUEY: 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser. 


Appeals presented since Appointment to end of December, 


MORO 2h SE OOMSRIN, BHSEIH \O “oGinay 1O}0 G50 
ERECeMnINe TOW... . |..euenenwee el 18D 
Oidiale, erenie vine, In. Pr, Fae AL. eck ba 880 
es GUN EE SN 4 RNG, 16 5. . we we we we ESS 
sel G AGS) ED 1b en 0s oe ea lal RT| 0(7/,) 
Pe CMmleSuaDaiGe: “asin. Ys,  Romteatewictivoe Poche 


RETURN OF C. R.. HAWKINS, OFFICIAL SOLDIERS’ 
ADVISER FOR NEW BRUNSWICK AS REQUESTED 
BY CHIEF OFFICIAL SOLDIERS’ ADVISER 
BY CIRCULAR LETTER DATED FEBRUARY 


22, 1930 
1. Total number of appeals presented since my appoint- 
AMM. 60.6 orb Bae eee ees 6.0 a ee 175 
=. Wotell aillowi@eies 53 5s i lee 46 
Metal disallowed... .. 97 


3. Number of appeals entered through my office in 1929. 136 
4. Number of appeals presented to Federal Appeal 


aan (920K eer ce or oe yt GEOL seater 63104 
PMMermeMOWed. 6. on ck ee re ke ee ot 39 
iamaloee chegullciicels 0 i 78 
in@emmecnns Still OuUbSEANGING. 4. oy se owen, ee <* 23 
6. Number adjourned or withdrawn in 1929.. .. .. .. 6 
7. Number of active files in my office at the present 
Time moma ail tyoes of claims... .. ..., oot 
8. Total number of Meritorious Clause cases sub- 
HOMCccC Me MMeIeCeSsIUuly) ’ 6.9... l ee 3 
9. Meritorious clause cases in 1929 (all unsuccessful) . 3 


10 Short report on travelling during 1929:— 

During the year 1929 my travelling was confined mainly to attendance 
at other points in the province, appearing before the Federal Appeal Board in 
session. However, I proceeded from Fredericton to Saint John on about 
twenty-five (25) times during the year 1929. Besides this I have visited 
Chatham and Newcastle on the North Shore, and I have proceeded up the 
Saint John River to Woodstock and as far as Grand Falls. Other than these 
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trips I have done practically no travelling, except what was very local, in — 
carrying out the duties of my office. 


Fredericton, N.B., 
March 10, 1930. 
C. R. HAWKINS, 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser, Province 
of New Brunswick. 


REPORT OF OFFICIAL SOLDIERS’ ADVISER FOR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1. Total number of appeals presented since Mr. Mackenzie’s 
appointment 


The approximate number of appeals presented is 705. These are made up 
as follows:— 


1.020 0 OE Oe SO er ee 
TO28,. . be Ee ee ee 

306* 
* Previous to 1928. 705 

1928 

Disallowed. 0 os a on 
Allowed. . TEA Si. 2) a ee 26 
Withdrawn o or ‘transferred. . Pan ya Sea 13 

157 

Previous to 1928 

Allowed... ee0.)0 56. e oe ee 76 
Disallowed) 025 20°! Pe ees ee eee eS) 

306 

1929 

MilowedS0 i. ai sofie vin vloman. heietes stesed aa eeme 54 
Disallowed. . at a oho Seyateeeme adios: i ae 163 
Pending decisions. . a ee ee ee - 20 
Withdrawn or transferred... I OR ea 5 

242 

2. Total allowed and total disallowed 

Allowed). 20%. 20 eee eee 156 
Disallowed. . CLs AO SOA 


3. Number of opts “nib Hrbbon your ee in 1929 
Three hundred and fifty-eight (358) appeals were entered. 


4. Number of appeals presented to Federal Appeal Board in 1929 


Two hundred and forty-two were presented to Federal Appeal Board in 
1929. 
5. Number allowed, number disallowed and number in which 
judgments are still outstanding for 1929 


Allowed—54. 


Disallowed—163. 
Pending—20. 
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6. Number adjourned or withdrawn in 1929 
Five cases were withdrawn or adjourned in 1929. 


7. Number of active files in your office at the present time 
(including all types of claims) 


There are ten hundred and twenty (1020) active files in the office at the 
present time. 


8. Total number of Meritorious Clause cases submitted and result 
About ten—result nil. 


9. Meritorious clause cases in 1929 and result 
Four—nil. 


10. Short report on travelling during 1929 


(1) Canadian Legion Convention at Chilliwack. 

(2) Several evening visits in Fraser Valley and Greater Vancouver. 
(3) One visit to Kamloops—4 days. 

(4) One visit to Nelson—one week. 


(5) One tour of East and West Kootenay—visiting Fernie, Cranbrook, 
Kimberly, Nelson, Trail, Rossland, Grand Forks. 


iL ee 


er: 
ithe: 


Tuespay, May 6, 1930. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Problems met 
at 9 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. G. Power, presiding. 


C. B. Retry, K.C., called. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Reilly is one of the Commissioners of 
the Federal Appeal Board and has a short statement to make to us. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I want to submit some figures concerning 
the results of the 1923 legislation which provides for an Appeal Board and 
official soldiers’ advisers. 

The Appeal Board has received 21,796 cases of which 20,779 were those 
of members of the C.E.F. and 1,017 those of members of the Imperial Forces 
but now Canadian citizens. Of this number 4,033 were found to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Board, leaving 17,763 to be dealt with. Of these 11,171 
including Imperials, have been heard. In about 1,500 additional cases the 
appeal was withdrawn from the Appeal Board by reason of an award of pen- 
sion by the Board of Pension Commissioners subsequent to entry of the appeal. 
Entitlement has been granted by decision of the Appeal Board in 2,115 cases. 

The annual liability for pensions awarded by decision of the Federal 
Appeal Board as at March 31st, 1930, was $706,197.88. Starting from nothing 
in 1923 awards by the Appeal Board now entail an additional expenditure for 
pension of more than $700,000 annually. This is increasing every month. 

In addition to the annual liability retroactive pension has been paid out 
as a result of decisions of the Board amounting to $1,998,847.98. There are also 
large sums being paid out in respect of compensation during treatment given 
as a result of decisions of the Appeal Board. Retroactive treatment adjust- 
ments alone as at March 31st, 1930, amount to $201,612.39. 

The amount paid out during the month of March, 1930, on account of 
retroactive pension and treatment compensation was $22,740.66. Taking the 
annual liability into account it will be found that more than $80,000 per 
month is being paid to ex-members of the forces and their dependents under 
decisions of the Federal Appeal Board. 

The official soldiers’ advisers present cases to the Appeal Board but in 
addition to that they prepare cases for the applicants and handle their claims 
with the Board of Pension Commissioners. The amount which they obtain 
from the Pension Board without entering an appeal is probably larger than that 
which they get for appellants through appeals. 

On Thursday Mr. Conroy of Toronto presented figures before the Com- 
mittee as follows:— 


Total of appeals allowed.. .. 270 

Total of pensions conceded by Pension Board after 
appeal entered.. .. 262 

Total of pensions conceded in cases nut filed with 
Papeete se ee se aD 
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My point there is that impressive as are the figures in cases that have 
actually been dealt with by the Appeal Board, a very much larger amount has 
been obtained for the appellants by virtue of the existence of an appeal board 
and by virtue of the fact that if an award were not made, an appeal would 
go to the Appeal Board. 


Mr. MacLaren: What is that again? Repeat that statement. 


The Witness: A larger sum is obtained for the returned soldier and his 
dependents on account of the existence of the Appeal Board, because the official 
soldiers’ adviser works on his cases and goes to the Pension Board and asks 
for his pension, it being understood that if the pension is not granted he will 
go ahead with his appeal. If the Appeal Board were not in existence, 
and if provision had not been made for the appointment of the official soldiers’ 
adviser, that work would not be done. So I give credit, to that extent, 
to the 1923 legislation and cite that.as proof that it has worked largely to the 
advantage of the returned man. 

The volume of appeals is increasing constantly. They are coming in for 
the last few months at the rate of over 400 per month; and with the present 
equipment of the Appeal Board it is hard to catch up with the arrears of work 
and it is hard to see how you can keep abreast of the work as it comes in. 


By Hon. Mr. Manion: 


Q. How many do you handle a month?—A. One quorum will handle 350 
cases in a month. That is about the best we can do. And yet they are coming 
in at the rate of more than 400 a month. 

Q. How many are there in abeyance, so to speak?A. Those figures are in 
the record. I think it runs now about 3,000 cases. 

Q. And they are gaining as well at the rate of about 50 a month?—A. They 
are gaining as well. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. This 350 includes the time of travelling, does it?—A. Yes, that can be 
done by one quorum. If we had two quorums sitting we could double that and 
if we had three we could treble it- 

Q. How many have you now?—A. We have six members, all together. 

Q. But how many constitute a quorum?—A. We sit in quorums of three. 
We can at times hold two quorums, but now since the session has opened, there 
has been only one quorum on the road, or travelling on circuit, because some of 
us have had to be here all the time; and I am going to suggest or recommend to 
the committee that three other commissioners should be appointed, to provide 
for two quorums being constantly on circuit, in order to catch up with the work, 
and at the same time allow some one to remain in Ottawa to attend to the 
meritorious cases, and to the large number of Ottawa cases, because here in 
Ottawa we deal with cases outside this jurisdiction, cases from Great Britain and 
from the United States; they are all heard here in Ottawa. And in that con- 
nection I would like to point out that of the six commissioners now on the board, 
five are returned soldiers. One of them was an Army Medical Corps man and 
saw service in France; and four other commissioners served with the infantry in 
France. I would suggest, as a returned man, that if other commissioners are to 
be appointed, that they be chosen from among the returned men, as well. I think 
that is the best answer that I can make to this question of giving the soldier 
the benefit of the doubt. If he cannot get the benefit of the doubt and a 
sympathetic hearing from returned men, then there is not much chance of his 
getting it from any other kind of tribunal. 

Now, in 1924, I spent several days before this committee dealing with the 
question of jurisdiction. A dispute had arisen between the Pension Commis- 
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sioners and the Appeal Board where they had declined to give effect to some 
fifteen judgments of the Appeal Board. I am happy to report that many of the 
cases I discussed in 1924 have been adjusted since. Now, there are only six 
cases outstanding. During the sessions of the 1928 committee it was suggested 
that these cases be referred to the Exchequer Court for determination. The 
clause was not very clearly drawn. That is in section 30 of the Act, which pro- 
vides for a reference to the Exchequer Court, but it is not clear that it refers to 
cases arising before the passing of this amendment. If the committee is still of 
the opinion that those cases should go to the Exchequer Court, I would suggest 
that subsection 8 be made to read clearly, that the reference to the Exchequer 
Court shall apply to cases where the dispute as to jurisdiction arose before the 
passing of the amendment, giving it retroactive effect. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. Did anyone object to their going there?—A. The objection has been 
made that the section as it reads refers only to cases arising after that section 
was passed. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Who raised the objection?—A. I think it was a representative of the 
Department of Justice raised it before the Exchequer Court, under subsection 8. 

Mr. MacLaren: Had not that been referred to the department? 

The CuHairMAN: Section 51, sub-section 8, is as follows: 

Any dispute as to the jurisdiction of the Board to entertain and 
determine appeals from refusal of pension by the Commission shall be 
referred by the Department to the Exchequer Court for determination. 

That was the amendment. 

The Witness: It is submitted that “any dispute ” does not expressly say 
that any dispute which has arisen in the past or may arise in the future shall 
be referred, and in the absence of the retroactive words a dispute which arose 
in 1924 or 1925 could not properly be dealt with in that way. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The matter is still before the Exchequer Court?—A. Yes, and if that 
objection were taken, it would be fatal. 

Q. At the present time there is no decision by the Exchequer Court?—A. 
That is quite right. Then if I may make a further suggestion; I quoted rather 
impressive figures here of 21,000 cases, over two or three million dollars of 
awards; but when we get down to these disputed cases we are dealing only with 
six cases out of 21,000; and an appropriation of about $25,000 would take care 
of the lot, would clean them all off. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. As a matter of fact, your Board is the judge so far as any new evidence 
is concerned, in any event. Is it not?—A. Some of these applicants are dead. 
Q. But I am talking about the ordinary cases coming up before your Board. 
In the majority of your cases you are faced by a new set of facts which have 
not properly been presented to the Pensions Board and you are powerless to 
act until these facts have been considered by the Pensions Board. Is that not 
true?—A. We feel that under the Act we have no power to deal with the cases. 
Q. You know you have no power?—A. Yes, we, like any other appeal 
court, can only deal with the case as it appeared before the lower court. In 
some cases new evidence cropped up during the hearing and then the cases were 
referred back to the Pensions Board. So, just to close my statement, I would 
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recommend, in the interests of equity, and to avoid lawsuits, and in the interests 
of these people who have been waiting for five or six years, that the Com- 
mittee do recommend an appropriation of $25,000 to settle these disputed cases. 

Q. These are the six cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you want $25,000 to settle these?—A. Yes. 

Mr. MacLaren: If the Act was clear, they could go before the Exchequer 
Court. 

The CuarrMAN: There is a question as to whether the Exchequer Court 
would give a judgment on the Act. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. The Act would bring it before the court. I do not understand why you 
recommend an appropriation of $25,000.—A. Just to avoid further lawsuits. 
The appellants have contested their cases in the courts created by Parliament 
for dealing with pension claims, and they have won their cases. The Pension 
Act states that the finding of the Appeal Board is final and binding and despite 
that, the appellants have not got their pensions. 

Q. On what ground?—A. Upon the ground that the Appeal Board has 
exceeded its jurisdiction. 


The CHAIRMAN: In order to deal with that suggestion we passed an 
amendment in 1928 that any dispute as to the pension appeals should be referred 
to the Exchequer Court. It has been referred to the Exchequer Court and is 
before the Court now? 


The Witness: It is before the Exchequer Court now. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. Bower: Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that last Thursday 
morning, Mr. Conroy, the official soldiers’ adviser at Toronto, brought before 
the Committee certain evidence, and on the conclusion of his evidence he was 
asked, in conjunction with myself, to prepare recommendations concerning the 
soldiers’ adviser system. These recommendations have been prepared in con- 
junction with other soldiers’ advisers, who were available. With your permis- 
sion, I will now file them and they will be available to the Committee in the 
record. 


Mr. MacLaren: If they are not very long, you might read them. 
The CHAIRMAN: They will appear in the appendix. 


Sir Evueene Fiser: Do you think that the procedure that has been brought 
about at the present time can be changed? Do you think it would be advisable, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are asking our learned counsel to prepare 
these amendments, that the amendments should be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for an opinion. 


The CuHairMAN: No, if you want to know what I think of the legal system 


of the Department of Justice, my answer is No. However, I am in the hands 
of the committee. 

Mr. MacLaren: I do not know. I think it would be a safe procedure to 
take. 

Col. LaFLicHE: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I notice that several 
members of the committee are not here this evening. I hoped that all of them 
would have been here, so that I could express my thanks to all of them for all 
the care and attention they have given to the subject I now have the honour 
to place hefore you. 
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I wish, first of all, to say that I have not the presumption in regard to 
setting up specific machinery, to go beyond what is contained in your state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and the statement of General Dr. Ross. To put it in 


_ the briefest way, I think I could best describe what I have done here by saying 


that I have taken the vertical dimensions of the Chairman’s plans and I added 
to that the horizontal dimensions of General Ross’ scheme, and that is about 
all I have done, so far as the actual machinery is concerned; but with my 
colleagues I have made a very careful study indeed of the proposed procedure 
and we hope to give you in this memorandum our very best thought as to what 
would satisfy the man that he had had a fair and complete hearing of his case. 


Mr, SprakMANn: Mr. Chairman, may I make one correction? The memo- 
randum that is being referred to as that of General Ross’, as a matter of fact 
is a joint one. General Ross and myself each had a memorandum and we 
decided then to work together and present it as a joint memorandum. 


Col. LaFtEcHE: May I say that I was in ignorance of that and may I 
include the name of Mr. Speakman in my thanks; may I couple it with that 
of General Ross? 

I outline very briefiv at the beginning the machinery, and later on I point 
out what we think to be the best possible procedure, having always in mind 
the idea of satisfying the man, wherever he may live in Canada, and I do not, 
think this is expensive, and I think any powers we have conferred or that 
might be conferred under the provisions of this memorandum are quite reason- 
able in all respects. May I read it? 

The Board of Pension Commissioners as at present, to receive all 
applications in the first instance, and to make awards in all cases where 
it considers entitlement exists. 

Pensions Tribunals—Consisting of an adequate number of members 
to permit of four Tribunals, with territorial jurisdiction, and to sit at 
convenient points to permit appearance of applicant and witnesses. 

Members to be interchangeable, of the calibre and standing of judges 
free from political or other influence, and chosen from varied professions 
or occupations. The Pension Tribunal to be vested with full jurisdiction 
with respect to the Pension Act, and to hear applications de novo in 
open Court in the presence of the applicant. The applicant to have the 
option of having his case heard in camera. 


Mr. ArtHurs: That would conflict with the first paragraph, would it not, 
Colonel? 


Col. LaFL&cue: JI think not, sir; but later on in the memorandum I shall 
go into greater detail as to that point. 
Mr. ArtHurs: But the part that would conflict is “de novo.” 


Col. LaFiticue: I will cover that later on. 


As to hearing the case in camera, the reason for that is obvious. There 
might be something in the records which it would not be best to speak about 
in public, particularly having in regard the man’s family. 

For this purpose, all files and all documents of any nature to be in 
possession of the Tribunal. Applicant’s right of appearance before 
Pensions Tribunal to provide for representation as recommended under 
heading of ‘Preparation and Presentation.”” The Board of Pension 
Commissioners to be represented before the Tribunal if they so desire. 
The awards of the Tribunal shall bind the Pension Commissioners, who 
must carry out the decisions of the Tribunals including, of course, the 
rate of award. 
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On entering this paragraph I would like to express gratitude to Dr. Mc- 
Gibbon. 

Evidence.—Statutory provision be made that, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in The Pension Act, the Tribunal shall, in cases where 
no conclusive proof is shown, award pension if from the circumstances 
of the case, the evidence and medical opinion, a reasonable inference 
may be drawn in favour of the applicant. 


Medical Opinion.—In connection with Tuberculous cases, that the 
applicant have recourse to the opinion of a Specialist (preferably a 
Medical Superintendent of a Sanatorium), based on clinical examination 
at public expense; the right to be extended to include cases of a corre- 
sponding nature. In cases, other than those referred to herein, it is 
suggested that such right be obtained by application to the Tribunal. 

Where the record of the Board of Pension Commissioners contains 
the opinion of a Specialist, the applicant shall, as of right, be permitted 
recourse to a Specialist, at Government expense. (See evidence of Cap- 
tain Gilman and Mr. Hale—pages 110 to 116 of the Proceedings.) 


Witnesses —That provision be made for summoning witnesses. 


Expenses.—That the applicant’s expenses be met on the same basis: 
as under existing Federal Appeal Board procedure. 


Notes as to Procedure——From the time the application for Pension 
is filed with the Commission, the applicant or his representative shall 
have access to all files, documents and records. 


Sir Evepne Fiser: You mean the original. 

Colonel LaFLEcHeE: All of them, sir, and I cannot be too definite and 
earnest in saying that we cannot expect the man to feel that he has had justice 
unless he has had access to the documents which have a bearing upon his case, 
despite whatever has been said previously to you gentlemen, I feel and believe 
that is the case. 

Mr. Arruurs: Have you had cases come to your notice where the file 
from Ottawa did not concur with the local file, did not contain all the docu- 
ments in the local file? Have you had that come to your notice? 

Colonel LaFL&cuHeE: Such things have been reported to me. 

Mr. Artuurs: I have had cases like that and there ought to be some 
recommendation from the committee to the effect that these documents should 
be looked over and the files should be complete in one place or another. 

Colonel LaFiEcHE: That would be one way of doing it, but I think it 
would be much better, more convenient and less expensive to see that all files, 
including the original file, are at the disposal and accessible to the applicant 
and to the tribunal. 


Mr. ArtHurs: You mean by that, both the Ottawa file and the file in the 
various districts? 


Colonel LaFLEcHE: I mean all files having a bearing on the case wherever 
they may be, headquarters or district. I would like to point out, and all of 
us remember, during the war, that there was not a complete entity if the file 
plus the man was not present at the same time and at the same place. 


Mr. Arruurs: I have a case in mind of a man who is refused a pension for 
tuberculosis on the ground that it was post-war and that evidence was dis- 
covered in the local] file. This man has been hospitalized for pneumonia in 
France, and there was no record on the file here which was placed before the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. This was an oversight, and after some time. 
this young man got his pension, but unfortunately he died shortly thereafter. 
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Colonel LaFLicuEe: You will all remember that, particularly during 
demobilization, many men were really non-existant legally because their docu- 
ments were not with them. I mean, during the war, during their service, they 
were non est if their documents were not with them. Now, I hope you will 
provide machinery to satisfy these men that they will have a fair deal. I 
do not think you can do that unless you let a man see what is in his file, and 
see all the files in the possession of the tribunal when the man appears before 
that tribunal, as a protection to the man, and also protection to the tribunal, 
because a man’s statements then could, and should be compared with the 
documents by the persons sitting on the tribunal. 

Mr. McGiszon: If you protect the man, the tribunal will protect itself. 

Colonel LAFLECHE: Still, it is quite right that the judge should have all 
‘the knowledge at his disposal. 

Mr. ArrHurs: It is also essential that the man should have the power to 
bring forward evidence outside his file because in many cases, as you know 
and I know, there were thousands of men who were discharged as Al— 

Colonel LAFLECHE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. ArTHURS: —simply on their own say so, and their documents filled 
out by medical men after they were four or five hundred miles away. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: I think I can say with certainty, sir, such witnesses 
could be brought before the tribunal under this scheme. 

Mr. ArtHurS: That is what we want to do. 

Mr. McGrseson: Not could be, shall be. 

Colonel LaFit&cHE: Can, if a man wants to be. 

Mr. McGrsson: It should be made obligatory, otherwise there is no 
finality if you confine it to the files. You are not making any advance at all. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: You will see later that we make full provision for 
bringing witnesses into the case. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: But in practice it makes for decentralization in the 
district. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Not necessarily. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: Of course it does. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: I am sorry, sir. When the files are wanted they will 
be sent out; there will be a few hundred sent out, but they can be dealt with 
one at a time only. 

Mr. McGispon: Is not the point that you have to get outside the files to 
get advancement? 

Colonel LaFLECHE: Yes, sir, but he can bring in witnesses. 

Mr. McGrsson: That should be obligatory, otherwise the man gets no 
advancement at all. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: I would say, under this scheme, a man in his own town 
or near his own town could bring witnesses before the tribunal; all the family 
doctors, or all the men who have known him since boyhood, in fact, he brings 
everybody he can get to testify in his behalf. 

Mr. McGisson: But it is all predicated back on the paragraph you have 
already read “on evidence.” There is the crux of the whole thing. 

Colonel LaFLticue: Of course you would provide machinery*under this 
scheme so that the man could bring his witnesses before the court. 

Mr. McGispon: Provide machinery at the government expense; otherwise 
you would get no place. 

Colonel LaFLE=cue: That is what we propose doing. May I proceed, sir? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Colonel LaFLEcHE: I finished the first sentence in notes as to procedure 
on page 2. 

When the Board of Pension Commissioners is unable to make an 
award the application shall not be rejected, but the Board of Pension 
Commissioners shall advise the applicant that he has the right to have 
his case heard by the tribunal in his territory, and shall also advise the 
applicant fully as to his rights in connection with the preparation and 
presentation of his claim. 


Mr. McGrisson: Do you not think that you should go farther than rights? 

Colonel LaAFLECHE: I should, sir. 

Mr. McGrsson: Advise as to ways and means as well as rights? 

Colonel LaFLECHE: You would give all the information as to whatever 
course lies open to him, that is what this means. 

Mr. McGrpson: But advise as to ways and means. 


The CHatRMAN: As to where he should go to have his case prepared. I think 
that is what he means. 


Colonel LAFLEcHE: Yes. 
The CuHarRMAN: That is not expressed in the bond. 


Colonel LAFLEcHE: My idea is that that is the meaning, that all information 
which might help the man should be given to him when the Pension Commis- 
sioners find that they cannot award a pension. 

After such notice has been given the applicant the Board of Pension 
Commissioners shall refer the case to the Pension Tribunal, upon a request 
from the applicant and when transferred the case shall be set down for 
hearing, upon notification by the applicant or his representative, of his 
readiness to proceed. 


This, gentleman, will eliminate all unnecessary delay. In other words, when 
the tribunal does get there the man and his case will be ready to be heard by 
the tribunal. 


Mr. McGrisson: Why do you put it “upon request”? That should be 
obligatory. 

Colonel LaFLEcueE: I hope not, sir. The applicant, having instituted the 
first procedure, I think it quite proper that he should request. 


Mr. McGrsson: He should not have instigated it— 
Colonel LaFLEcHE: He may not be ready, he may not even be willing. 


Mr. McGispon: Having once started, it should go through the whole 
machinery. 

The CHarrman: A man might be advised by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners that his case can be heard before a certain tribunal, and can be pre- 
pared by a certain agency, and the man, for some reason, might have moved 
away, and might not be ready with his evidence. I believe that is one of the 
difficulties and it would be very difficult to ask either the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, the tribunal or the courts, to fix a date because more likely than not 
the man would not turn up with his witnesses. 


Mr. MacLaren: Or he might be ill. 


The CuHarrMan: He might be ill. The thing is to get the case prepared 
and when it is ready, through his agency, he knows the tribunal will hear his 
witnesses and that his file will be there on a certain date, when the tribunal is 
sitting. That is why the onus is put on the applicant in’ that case. 


Mr. McGriszon: I do not see that it should be put on hiin more than once. 
When he starts it, it should go to finality. 
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The CuatrMan: A man might have started his case when he was residing 
in St. John, New Brunswick, and if this went through, as a matter of course, 
without his intervention or assistance in any way he might by this time be in 
Toronto and he might not be there when the case is called. I think that is one 
of the greatest troubles the soldiers’ advisers have found, that when they are 
ready to go on with the case, the man cannot be found. 

Mr. TuHorson: Is there any suggestion that he should have his case ready 
within a specified time? 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: We cannot do that because no man can estimate in 
advance how long it will take to get the evidence. 

Mr. THorson: It might be a matter of months to get the necessary evidence 
essential to his case. 

Colonel LaFLEcuE: That is another reason, Dr. McGibbon, why we really 
think this is right. We are absolutely unanimous in this, all the Associations. 

Mr. McGiszon: It may be unanimous, but I do not see why the applicant 
should put up his case three or four times, that is, has got to start his case two 
or three times. Once he starts it, it should go to a finality, it should be settled, 
and if he fails to state his case properly, that is his lookout. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): His witnesses might not be ready. 

Mr. McGisson: That is his fault. 

Colonel LaFit&cuHE: There are many cases where it has been found abso- 
lutely necessary to find the evidence by writing for it. 

Mr. McGrsson: That should be done before he starts his case. You can- 
not hold up the whole machinery to let a man fortify and refortify his case. 

Colonel LaFu&cue: It is not holding up the machinery, the file merely lies 
dormant until the man is ready. 

Mr. McGisson: The machinery is standing idle in the meantime. 

Colonel LaFi&cueE: There will be many other cases that can be heard. 

Mr. McGisson: That is the curse of this whole thing; you cannot get 
finality to anything; it just hangs fire for months and months. 

Colonel LaAFLEcHE: There would be more or less finality in this because 
you give the man the one big chance to probe his case. 

Mr. McGisson: I grant you he should have one big chance, but not two or 
three. 

Colonel LaFL&icHe: This provides for the preparation and allowing time 
for the man to get ready after such notice has been given. “ After such notice 
has been given the Board of Pension Commissioners shall refer the case to the 
Pension Tribunal upon request from the applicant.” 


Mr. McGisson: Why upon request from the applicant. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Because he is ready at that moment. 

Mr. McGisson: Presumably he is ready before he starts. 

Colonel LaFLticHe: Not necessarily. 

Mr. McGrgson: I say presumably. 

Colonel LaFLicHE: I say respectfully sir, you cannot presume that. 


Hon. Mr. Manion: Is it not the case that the man has gone before the 
regular Pension Board and has failed to this extent that the Pension Board 
has not decided to give him a pension? 

Colonel LaFu&cuE: That is nearly always by correspondence, but under 
this procedure he goes before the court and he must marshall all his witnesses 
and all his evidence, get everything that he can. 

13683—29 
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Hon. Mr. Manion: But the Pension Board has decided more or less auto- 
matically, that they cannot grant the pension, then they are ready to transfer 
it to the tribunal and they will then hear the case as soon as he is ready. 

Colonel LaFitrcuE: That is it. 

Mr. McGiszon: Why should they wait for him? 

Mr. Artuurs: I think you are absolutely right on that. I have a case on 
my desk at the present time of a man who claimed that during the war and 
he was taking medicine for a certain disease from a doctor in Scotland. Know- 
ing the man, I believe it to be true, but in this case, that man would have to 
get a judicial affidavit, I guess that is what you call it, a legal affidavit before 
he could bring his case before the committee, and it would be at his option 
as to when that case was brought before the committee. 

Mr. Iustry: Dr. McGibbon’s point is he should have got the affidavit 
before he applied to the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

Mr. GersHaw: Just refer to the clause before that. Will the Pension 
Commisisoners tell the applicant in what way his case has failed or what 
deficiencies there are in the evidence. 

Colonel LaFitrcHE: If all the files having a bearing upon the case are 
made accessible to the applicant or his representative, by searching the file 
they will know why the award was not made. 

Mr. McGriszon: I think you are absolutely wrong in your statements, but 
predicated from this fact, that he has got to get an expert to go through that 
and dig it out for him. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: You are making provision for the expert? 

Mr. McGrsson: Yes, I think so. When a man starts his case it should 
go to a finality without him going around digging up experts to get evidence for 
his case. If you want to facilitate things, get something that does get you to 
a finality. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: I firmly believe this will. 

Mr. Iustey: Even though you give him an indefinite time to come before 
the tribunal, you later give him the chance of opening it up again. 

Colonel LaFitEcuE: He has that right now, we are not going to take it 
away from him. 

Mr. McGrsson: Are you going to give him five, ten, fifteen years, or 
what? 

Mr. IusteEy: You recommend abolition of the limit? 

Colonel LaFiecHE: Yes. 


Mr. MacLaren: I think the applicant should have the right to say when 
he is ready. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: That is what we recommend and that is what I hope 
you will agree to. 

Mr. McIntosH: Do you not think you should be definite on that? Do 
you not think the applicant should be ready? 


Colonel LaFiécue: I do not think you can be definite without injuring 
the man. . 

Mr. GersuHaw: The Board of Pension Commissioners find some reason that 
prevents them from granting the pension. Would there be any objection to 
their telling the applicant in what way his application is deficient, because 
it seems to me it would help him in preparing his case. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Not in the slightest, that would be very fine. 
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Mr. McGisson: You mean to say, ‘ Your application is deficient on 
account of so and so; you must get more evidence ’’? 


Colonel Larticur: Yes, that would be very fine, but it would not be a 


substitute for having access to the files. 


Mr. McGipson: Give him access to the file or anything else, but get 
it to a finality, and do not have them kicking around the country two, three or 
four years; get him everything he wants, but get it to a finality. 

Colonel LaFLicHeE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. ArrHurs: I am quite satisfied that the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners should give reasons for their decision. 


Colonel LaFLrcueE: They do, they say it is pre-enlistment or post-discharge. 
Mr. Arrutrs: Is it not true, in many cases, where a man has asked for 


increased pension; say he had ten, fifteen or twenty per cent pension which has 
been gradually dropped down, and he seeks an increase? 


Colonel LaFLECHE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. ArrHurs: That in each and every case where application is made for 
increased pension where he has been hospitalized, that when it is not granted 
the answer is—-“ No further pensionable disability.” Is that true or not? 

Colonel LaFiticue: I would say that is true, but they often say pre- 
enlistment or post-discharge. I do not think that is the reason Dr. McGibbon 
has in mind. JI think they are not detailed enough. 


Mr. Arruurs: Is it not true that in many cases within the last few 


months, coming under your personal supervision, the answer of the Board 


) 


is as I have stated—“ No further pensionable disability ” and no reason given? 


Colonel LaFLicHe: I know the reasons are always very short. 
Mr. ArtHurs: That’ does not’ answer the question. 


Colonel LaFiEcHE: I must say that I do not see many of these cases 
personally. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. I have had cases before the Board of Pension Commissioners, and I 
must say I have always found them very fair. I have said sometimes there 
is evidence here that is a prima facie case, and they have said our advice is | 
contrary to that which you have received, and that is the ground on which the 
case has been decided.—A. I say, sir, that this suggestion does provide finality 
as far as it is possible to obtain it, in fairness to the man. 

Q. But indefinite so far as time is concerned. I think you should ask him 
to proceed in a reasonable time —A. Yes. 

Q. In one, two or three months, and not give him three, five, ten or fifteen 
years.—A. One, two or three months would not give him time. 

Q. Well, give him six months.—A. Or six months. When you fix a definite 
date it is arbitrary, and sometimes a man takes a little longer time to secure 
the necessary evidence. 


By Mr. Speakman: 
Q. I should think his own finality is sufficient incentive——A. I know that 
some of them are exceedingly insistent. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): Accidents will happen. It may be difficult to 
find many of his witnesses; they may be away on business. 
Mr. McGrenon: Make it six or twelve months but have finality some- 


where. 
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Mr. McPuerson: Fixing a date would make it definite. 


The Wirness: The man’s own interest is against his waiting an unneces- 
sary lengthy period of time. 


Mr. Artuurs: He wants relief himself. 
The Wirnsss: And he is right after it. 


Mr. McLean: Furthermore, the tribunal may not sit in his district more 
than once in twelve months. 


The Witness: I hope not, sir; I hope it will do better than that. There 
ought to be four of them. 

Q. But the country is big and wide, and they might not sit in many of the 
judicial districts very often—A. Possibly, but they should hold more frequent 
sittings than is possible now by the Federal Appeal Board. 

Q. Yes, certainly —A. Much more. In connection with the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners, I want to say that I have never found them to be unfair in 
any way at any time IJ have had the privilege of appearing before them. They 
have always been exceedingly courteous, and have gone out of their way to help. 
In connection with files, through courtesy, the Board oftentimes have discussed 
and have shown the contents of the file to persons representing the applicant. 
I acknowledge that with gratitude, but I think it should be made mandatory, 
and the man, as of right, should have access to whatever has a definite bearing 
on his case. 


To resume: 
Upon transfer of the case to the tribunal, all files, together with all docu- 
ments and records of any nature shall be available to the applicant or his 


representative for the preparation of the case and the material referred to shall 
be transferred to and be in possession of the tribunal when the case is heard. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Surely that has been the case in the past——A. Yes. The Appeal Board, 
I think, told us that the other day. 


The CuatrMAN: That can be easily worked out. 


The Witness: If it can be worked out there it can also be worked out so 
that the man can have access to the file. 

Sittings—Tribunals shall sit when and where instructed to do so by 
the chief of the pension appeal court, mentioned hereafter. 

Preparation and Presentation—An adequate establishment of 
soldiers’ representatives, with necessary staff and facilities, to aid in 
individual cases generally on all soldiers’ problems. Representatives to 
be appointed, assigned, controlled and directed by the chief of the 
pensions appeal court, who shall have power of dismissal. 

Note 1—It is suggested that soldiers’ representatives shall not of 
necessity be barristers. 

Note 2—All assistance such as service facilities, etc., offered by 
returned soldiers’ associations throughout the country to receive official 
recognition for the purpose of preparing and, if requested, of presenting 
cases to tribunal or appeal court. 

Note 3—Applicant to have the right to representation other than 
that provided for but at his own expense. 

Section 43, ‘“‘ Pension Act” be amended to include “ any services 
rendered in connection with any proceeding arising oul of this Act.” 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. You do not intend to change that?—A. No, sir, I do not think so. 


Appeal Court.—To be a court of separate jurisdiction to which three 
eee ts shall be appointed, one of whom shall be chief or principal 
judge. 

Jurisdiction—To hold sessions in Ottawa, unless circumstances, 
within the discretion of the appeal court, require that sessions be held 
elsewhere. 

Hearings on the evidence and record of appeals lodged with respect 


to cases heard by pensions tribunal, when applicant and Pension Board 
may be represented by counsel. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. Do you think it would be necessary that they should have representation 
if they wished to place it before the appeal court?—A. Eliminating the right 
to be represented before the tribunal? 

Q. Yes. You would have no objection to the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners being represented?—-A. We have no objection to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners appearing in the case if they want to. We cannot object to 
that, sir. 


Mr. McGisson: You must not, of course, assume that the Board of 
Pension Commissioners are antagonistic to the soldiers—A. Not at all, sir. 
But to bring out the full merits of the case it is very often necessary to have 
both sides represented by counsel in the best interests of all concerned. 


Limitation of Appeals on Assessment to— 
1. Degree of pre-enlistment disability. 
2. Retroactivation. 
3. Any decision as to the existence of an obvious disability at the 


time of enlistment (‘“ obvious ”—as used in section 11, subsection “B”’). 
Special Appeals— 


1. Directly from the Board of Pension Commissioners in matters 
arising under section 21, Pension Act (Meritorious Clause). 

2. In matters involving jurisdiction of Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners and pensions tribunal. 


3. For interpretation of the Pension Act. 


Administration—The chief or principal judge of the pension appeal 
court shall generally be responsible for the conduct and administration 
of the appeal court and of the pension tribunals. 

Decisions—Shall be final and conclusive, provided that provision for 
reopening on production of newly discovered evidence be retained, subject 
to deletion of time limit. (Section 51, subsection 5, Pension Act.) Appeal 
court to have the right to remit cases back to tribunal to take new 
evidence. 

Note Generally—That reference to “an application of The Board 
of Pension Commissioners ”’ includes an application of any nature arising 
under the provisions of the Pension Act. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Do you propose that the applicant himself appear personally before the 
Appeal Board?—A. No, we do not make any provision to have the man come 
here, but I certainly do not see why he could not appear if he came to Ottawa 
for that purpose. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. You would have no objection to the substitution of a different pro- 
vision for the second section of your Act; that is to say that the board in 
Ottawa should hear the case in the first instance, and if they decide that a 
pension is not warranted under the evidence before them they should send 
out their own tribunal?—A. I am very sorry, sir, but I cannot concur in that 
suggestion. I do not believe that such machinery would satisfy the applicants 
generally or the public at large. I am sure that this committee wants to satisfy 
the men and their friends, and the public at large, that if the men do not get 
their award it is really because they do not want it. I do not think that your 
suggestion, sir, would cover the case. I considered that carefully, before 
coming here, sir, and after having consulted many others. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. You go even further, because on page 4 under “ administration” you 
place the responsibility of the pension tribunal under the Appeal Board?—A. 
For telling him where they shall sit and when they shall sit, and so forth. 

Q. “Shall generally be responsible for the conduct and administration of 
the appeal court and of the pension tribunals.’—A. Yes, sir. I think that is 
quite all right; I think it is perfectly feasible. 

Q. It is rather an extraordinary procedure to make the court of appeal 
responsible for the administration of the special tribunal—aA. I know, sir, but 
administration has nothing to do with decision. It is purely a matter of internal 
economy, if I might put it that way. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. As a matter of internal economy, would it not be better to place those 
travelling commissioners under the Board of Pension Commissioners—A- I do 
not think so, sir. I do not think that would have the proper effect. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. You would be placing them under what might be called a subordinate 
court?—-A. In a sense, yes. 

Q. I would point out that it is more logical to have the superior court 
manage the inferior court.—A. This has nothing whatever to do with decisions. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Those pension tribunals will have to have access to all 
the files, précis, and other domuments that are at present in the possession of 
the Board of Pension Commissioners themselves, therefore, the logical pro- 
cedure would be from the Pension Board to those pension tribunals, the appeal 
from both to go to the Board of Appeal. 


Mr. Arruurs: I would think so. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Is not that the crux of your whole suggestion here based on paragraph 
5 “evidence?”—A. Undoubtedly that is exceedingly important. 
Q. You say there; 

Evidence—Statutory provision be made that, notwithstanding any- 
tion contained in the Pension Act, the tribunal shall, in cases where 
no conclusive proof is shown, award pension if from the circumstances 
of the case, the evidence and medical opinion, a reasonable inference 
may be drawn in favour of the applicant. 

You predicate upon that that the opinion is a matter of ordinary common 
justice whether it is in the Board of Pension Commissioners or the Appeal 
Board. If you decide on that the soldier, to my mind, has got nothing left. 
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He presents his case with the evidence, and if he has not got the evidence out 
still he has got evidence which may be what might be called reasonable sup- 
position; he wins his case. If he has not got that he loses, whether it is in the 
Board of Pension Commissioners or the appeal court.—A. The appearance of 
the ta before the proper tribunal is, in fact, the first full hearing the man 
has had. 

Q. That is part of the evidence, but if this committee is prepared to pass 
paragraph 5 the opinion is only a matter of ordinary procedure for common 
justice—A. But you must have machinery to carry out the intention. I have 
‘already stated very clearly, and if I may say, definitely and plainly, my 
opinion of that. 

Q. If you get that, is not that after all the crux of what you are asking for? 
—A. Is it not necessary to provide machinery along the lines indicated here? 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. I am still of the opinion that these tribunals should emanate from the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. I think that, on the whole, the Board of 
Pension Commissioners have been guided by the limitations of the law which 


bound them.—A. The appeal court, perhaps. 
Q. The appeal board are even worse, but the Board of Pension Commis- 


sioners, in the first instance, are bound by the law. They know the defects of 
this case, and I believe that a tribunal emanating from the Board of Pension 
Commissioners would be more effective than if directed from a body who, after 
all, according to your plan, would then overlook their own decisions. I think 
the proper procedure would be to have it emanate from the Board of Pension 
Commissioners to a tribunal and then to a board of appeal—A. That is what 
it amounts to under this. 

Mr. Arruurs: No, it is not. The tribunal is responsible to a board of 


appeal. 
Mr. McPuerson: You are reversing all well-known procedure of courts 
when you suggest making an inferior court able to give directions to a superior 


court. 

The Wirness: Which is the inferior court? 

Mr. McPuerson: Your suggestion is that the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners have control of the tribunal. 

Mr. Arruurs: They should have, yes. 


By Mr. McPherson: 
Q. What I understand you are getting at is this: here are three, four or 
five tribunals A. And they must be separate from the Board of Pension 


Commissioners. ; 
Q. They are hearing cases which have been refused by the Board of Pen- 


sion Commissioners?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you say that where they shall sit, and so on, shall be fixed by the 


court of appeal?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they shall direct how they shall take up these cases?—A. That is 


a superior court; that is quite logical. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Is it the intention that all the details you have submitted to us should 
be embodied in the Act itself, or part of it dealt with by regulations?—A. Just 
so that they are made effective we do not care very much. With the exception 
of the fifth paragraph we think they might be put in the Act. 
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Q. Would you be satisfied if they were made part of the regulations that 
may be based on your recommendation, or on the amendment that the com- 
mittee may agree to, as far as the amendments to the Act are concerned?— 
A. To form a portion or part of the Pension Act? 

Q. Because it is dangerous to this extent, that you may be wanting to 
revise some of the regulations, and if they are part and parcel of the Act you 
have no chance to do it.—A. I am attempting to submit to you the substance of 
what, in our considered opinion, is absolutely required. We are leaving it to 
you as to how that shall be best brought about. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 

Q. The General wishes to know whether the details of this should go into 
the Act or not—A. Well, for instance, the procedure could be made part of 
the regulations. We are not very much concerned, just so long as they become 
effective. 

Mr. McGreson: I would like to ask permission to put on the record the 
history of case 500565 that, I think, was referred to by Sir Arthur Currie. I 
think it is only fair to the Board of Pension Commissioners that it be put in, 
because I think Sir Arthur is wrong. 

The CHatrMAN: We need not mention the name; it is properly identified’ 
by a telegram from the Chairman of the Board of Pension Commissioners to 
Sir Arthur Currie. It can go in as an appendix to the proceedings. 

Mr. McGrsson: I think any medical man will admit that Sir Arthur was. 
wrong in his interpretation. 

Col. LaFiecue: I think that is all I have on that subject, sir. Shall I pro- 
ceed with something else? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Col. LAFLEcHE: I do not know what was in the statement in the case just 
submitted for record purposes, but I understand, if it goes into the record, there 
might be further comments upon it, if you gentlemen would accept them at a. 
later date? 

I shall not put in anything more on the Pension Act. 

The CuHarrMan: All right, give us “Returned soldiers”. 

Col. LaFLEcHE: Mr. Spencer gives me these copies Nos. 22 and 23. 

Mr. McPuerson: Mr. Chairman, is it the intention to have a sitting in 
camera to-morrow on the Pension Act and clean the Act up, before we deal with 
soldiers’ settlements, and insurance? : 

The CHatrMAN: We are getting the submissions of the Legion on the 
returned soldiers’ insurance, so that when we finish the discussion in camera, we- 
can proceed on soldiers’ insurance. 

Col. LaFLtecHE: Mr. Chairman, with respect to returned soldiers’ insurance, 
I have two short and one fairly lengthy resolutions to submit to the Committee. 
The first is:— 


That the time limit governing applications for insurance under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act be further extended. 


The CHarRMAN: When does it expire now? 
Col. LaFiLicue: It would expire on the 30th of August of this year, having 
been extended one year during the last session of Parliament. 
i McGiszon: Why not remove the limitation? Do away with it alto- 
gether. 


Col. LaFiticue: The Special Committee of 1928 recommended that the 
time limit be extended until 1933. It was, however, extended only for something 
over a year, and in 1929, extended for another year. 
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Mr. Insuey: What further extension do you wish? 
Mr. McGrisson: Make it unlimited. 


Col. LaFLicne: Unlimited, if you like. I do not see why it should be 
closed down, except for departmental convenience, because I learned on as good 
authority as I can find that the possible cost to the country is decreasing. Several 
years ago it was rather high, as high as in the millions, but by the working out 
of the Insurance Act the possible loss to-day under the provisions of that Act 
are in the neighbourhood only of $1,000,000, and it is gradually and continuously 
growing less. 

Mr. Iustey: Why not cut out all limitations then? 


Mr. McGrsson: The principle of the whole thing was this: that it simply 
restored a man to his pre-war status. Now why put any limitation to it? This 
was supposed to apply only to people who could not get insurance in ordinary 
companies because of war disabilities. 

Mr. McPuerson: Would not the rates be prohibitive? Are the rates 
charged for insurance not based on ordinary statistics? 


Mr. McGipson: It has practically been self-sustaining ever since it has 
been inaugurated. One year there might have been a slight deficit, but the point 
is that it simply put back a man, so that the disabilities the Board took away 
from him, when he could not get insurance because of any disabilities, we 
eliminated them. I do not see why there should be any limitation. 

Sir Eugene Fiset: Have you asked the Superintendent of Insurance 
whether he is favourable to the extension? 


Mr. McGispon: Please do not call him here. 
Sir HuGene Fiser: I did not intend to. 


Col. LaFLEcHH: No, I did not ask the Superintendent of Insurance. I 
heard rather late in the session that nothing was expected or intended to be 
done, and I appealed to the then Minister of Finance, who was the Minister of 
Insurance—to the Hon. Mr. Robb, and in the last days of the session he was 
‘good enough to make it possible that the time limit be extended for one year. 


Sir Eucene Fiser: So that you have not the faintest idea whether the 
Superintendent of Insurance is favourable to the extension of time or not? 

The CHAIRMAN: The answer to that is in the negative. 

Col. LAFLEcHH: I could not say, sir. 

Mr. McGrsson: There is no justification for limiting it at all. 

Col. LAFLEcHE: Then No. 22, sir. 

Whereas a number of applications for Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
have been refused because in medical opinion the applicant is considered 
to have no reasonable expectation of life; 

And whereas it is felt by the Canadian Legion that in some cases 
the accuracy of the said medical opinion is open to question; 

And whereas, in other cases, the condition of being without reason- 
able expectation of life is but a temporary condition owing perhaps to 
the fact that the man is undergoing Institutional treatment, or is about 
to undergo surgical treatment; 

Therefore it is considered that a number of applications which have 
been refused on the grounds that the applicant has no reasonable expec- 
tation of life do, or may, fall in the following classes— 

(a) Where medical opinion as to the present expectation of life is, 

or will prove to be, in error; 

(b) Where the present condition of the applicant will subsequently 

improve so that, although not now having a reasonable expec- 
tation of life, the applicant will at some future time have a 
reasonable expectation of life; 
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Therefore it is submitted that the following procedure should be 

given effect :— 

(1) No application submitted to the Insurance Division of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health since June 11, 
1928, shall be refused on medical grounds. 

(2) In cases of applicants considered by medical and legal opinion 
to be eligible for insurance benefits, policies shall be issued in 
the usual way as at present. 

(3) In cases where, owing to the condition of the health of the 
applicant, he is not considered eligible for acceptance for full 
insurance benefit, a limited policy shall be issued in one of two 
ways; either give the man the policy but allow him a period of 
a certain number of years, say five, and he must live that long 
before his policy becomes effective, or otherwise; give him a 
lien policy. Upon application the Department would give him 
the policy, but in those cases where he is said to have no 
reasonable expectation of life, if the man lives one whole year 
he would receive a certain percentage of the face value of his 
policy, in two years that much more, and in three, four or five 
years, so much more, and so on. 


Mr. McGirson: That only refers to anyone who is non-pensionable? 

Col. LaFLtEcHeE: No, it is not a question of non-pensionability. 

Mr. McGirnson: Then your answer would be wrong. The whole principle 
of that insurance was that it would apply to non-pensioners who could not get 
insurance otherwise. You cannot pay him twice; you cannot pay him a pension 
and then pay him an insurance. 

Col. LAFLEcHE: At present under the Act if the dependents of the insured 
receive a pension, only a limited amount of money is payable to the dependents, 
under clause 6 of the Act. I think it provides for that. 

Mr. McGrezon: I think I was the instigator of the whole thing. 

Col. LAFLEcHE: I hope you do not regret it. 

Mr. McGrsson: No, I don’t, but you cannot abuse it. It was only to 
apply to people who could not get a pension and who could not get insurance. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: But you do not understand, sir. We are not asking 
for the deletion of that clause. 

Mr. McGiszon: I asked you if it applied to non-pensioners and you said 
no. 

Colonel LaFLEcHE: Well, under the Act, of course— 

Mr. McGrspon: Then you are absolutely wrong. The intention of the 
Act was that that soldiers’ insurance applied only to non-pensioners who were 
prohibited because of war disabilities from getting insurance from an ordinary 
company. 

Colonel LaFiicue: But, doctor, under the Act at present, clause 6 of 
the Act, if the insured dies only a limited sum may be paid to the dependents, 
if they get a pension. 

Mr. McGisson: I know perfectly well that was the principle of the thing. 
We discussed it for years before it came in force. There was a certain class 
of case that did not get a pension. 

The CHarrman: You brought down a resolution in the House at a time 
before this was introduced, for the purpose of covering people who could not 
get a pension and who were sub-standard risks, and we could assume that the 
disability was due to service, although we said that we could not prove that it 


was due to service. 
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Mr. McGispon: And we restored him to his status quo. 


The CuHarrMAN: That was the original intention but we have departed 
from it. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: Anyway, that does not prevent Colonel LaF léche from 
placing his case before us in writing. 


Colonel LaFuecHe: I think clause 6 governs, Doctor. 
Mr. McGipson: Very well, go on. 


Colonel LaFtrecue: There is nothing else except that at present under the 
Act, the largest policy which may be issued is for $5,000. If the scheme is 
not costing the government or the treasury any money you. might find it 
desirable to increase the maximum amount of a policy to $10,000. 

mhat isallrde have, ‘sir. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Captain Brown-Wilkinson, Past President of the 
Army and Navy Veterans, tells me he would like to say something on insur- 
ance, and I would like very much if you would be good enough to hear him. 
He has made a long study of these matters and I think you would find what 
he has to say interesting. 


Captain BrowN-WILKINSON called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, dealing with the section 
the doctor has mentioned in his statement, I was one of the Committee who 
had considered this with Colonel LaFléche, and we never considered in any 
shape or form that any increase of the benefit of the Act shall militate against 
that clause 6. If the widow gets a pension then she does not get the benefits 
of the Insurance Act, other than such provisions as are in effect. 

Now, might I draw your attention, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to the 
1919 proceedings, on page 361. I happen to have had the privilege of appear- 
ing at that time before the committee of the House known as the Calder Com- 
mittee who presented this original Bill. At that time the provisions of the 
Bill were brought up for the very purpose of providing insurance protection 
for the dependents of men who, by reason of their war services, were unable to 
make a secondary provision. Unfortunately we find under the present Bill, 
that a large percentage of the men for whose benefit this Act was originally 
submitted, are not getting the benefit of it; namely, these sub-normal risks. 
I would strongly urge upon this Committee the consideration of the submis- 
sions of Col. LaFléche, namely, regarding a lien policy, or something along those 
lines, for these men for whom this Act was originally intended. 

Mr. McPuerson: Are they not getting this because they have been 
refused? Or because they have not applied? 

The Wirness: Because they have been refused. When I came to Ottawa, 
just after the war, I took the matter up with the parties in charge of the Insur- 
ance Act, and I found that some 1,146 cases had been refused pension for 
various reasons. 

Mr. McPuerson: ‘That is insurance, you mean? 

The Wirness: Yes, not pension, insurance. 

Mr. McGispon: But they were pensioners? 

The Wirness: No, they were not pensioners at all, for various reasons. 
The statistics can be obtained from the Department. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Did you find out what the likelihood of life was? 

The Witness: They said, no expectancy of life. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Did you check up on those applicants to see what 
it was? 
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The Wrrness: No, the time at my disposal precluded me inquiring in the 
original cases which were 1,146 in number, but the suggestion of the Committee 
is this; that if these 1,146 people have survived the war for some eleven or 
twelve years now, and if the original intention of the Act was to enable such 
cases to make provision for their families, which they were precluded from 
doing by reason of their war service, and if you will put in the vast majority 
of these cases a form of lien policy, that would meet the situation. 

Mr. McGrpzon: Let me get you right. Were these people who were 
refused non-pensioners? 


The Witness: I can get you the figures, sir. 

Mr. McGrisson: I am asking you. 

The Witness: 699 were non-pensioners. 

Mr. McGrsson: Were they refused a pension on the ground of non-war 
disability? 

The Wirness: That I am unable to say. 

Mr. McGrsson: That is the crux of the whole thing. You must get that 
information to satisfy me. 

The Wirness: At least they have seen service. 

Mr. McGisson: That is not the point. The point is that they had a post- 
war disability which was not attributable to the war at all, and the Act was not 
framed for that, I am not saying whether rightly or wrongly, but it was framed 
for that classification. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, may I again ask you to read the resolution 
esa as a matter of fact I had the privilege of presenting to this House in 
1919% 

Mr. McGrszon: Read the Act. That will be more important. 

The Wirness: I can read the resolution on which the Act was passed. 


Mr. McGrszon: No, read the Act. All Acts are not passed on resolutions 
that come before this Committee. 

The Witness: At least that is my suggestion, that with the idea of 
soldiers’ insurance the Parliament of Canada acted upon this resolution. 

Mr. McGiszon: You are wrong, I brought it up years before that. 

The Wirness: In 1919? 


Mr. McGrsson: Yes, I brought it up years before that myself and years 
before that it was adopted, and the principle of the thing was to restore a man 
who had a war disability to his pre-war status. That was the principle of it. I 
know because I brought the thing up in the House. 

The Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I had the privilege of reading this 
resolution, it is here on page 361 of the proceedings. 

Mr. McGrszon: You are quoting your own resolution, but you should 
quote me the Act. 

The Witness: The point is this, that of the people who have been rejected 
for non-expectancy of life, of the 447 there were 315 between 1920 and 1923 
who were pensioners and 132 non-pensioners. And between 1928 and 1930, 637 
were pensioners and 72 were non-pensioners. 

Mr. McGrsson: Confine yourself to the 72, because they are the only ones 
to whom it applies, that were non-pensioners. Was their disability a war dis- 
ability or was it a post-war disability? 

The Witness: That, sir, I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. McGrimson: You have got to say before you can make up the ease, 
because if it were a post-war disability they are not proper applicants for this. 
insurance. 
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The Wirness: Then may I submit this, sir; that apart from those who are 
non-pensioners the provision of the Act is to provide support for the dependents 
of men who may be pensioners but who do not die of their pensionable disability. 

Mr. McGizzon: No, you are wrong. 


The Wirness: Pardon me, sir. A man may be 50 per cent tubercular 
and be knocked down by a street car and die of his injuries, but he does not 
die of his war disability. 

Mr. McGtsgon: I think you are wrong because the point is simply this; 
if the man is a pensioner the country has provided for his war disability. 


The Witness: Not after his death though, sir. 


Mr. McGrppon: If he is not a pensioner and has a war disability which 
precludes him from getting insurance, then the government steps in and says: 
“We will give you insurance because the war has precluded you from getting 
insurance from the ordinary company.” Now, suppose he contracts rheuma- 
tism five years after the war and from that rheumatism follows an endo- 
carditis, so that he is not insurable; that is not a legitimate case to come under 
the Insurance Act, because it is not a war disability. That is my point. 

The Witness: Out of the 1,146 who have been refused, 942 are pensioners 
and 204 are non-pensioners. 

Mr. McGrsson: Then you can confine your case to the 204 non-pensioners, 
because that is what it was intended for; not pensioners at all. Now con- 
fining yourself to the 204 non-pensioners, then the point arises, were they pre- 
cluded from getting insurance in ordinary companies because of war disability 
or post-war disability? If it was a war disability, they should get it without a 
shadow of doubt. If it was a post-war disability, they were not intended to 
come under this Insurance Act. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I submit again that the Act surely 
does not read that way? As I say, the man may be suffering 50 per cent 
from tuberculosis. He can take out insurance and if he dies from a street 
ear accident, his family will get the insurance. If he dies of something which 
is not attributable to war service his widow or dependents do not get any 
benefit, but they do get the benefit of this Act. 

Mr. McGisson: If you had a 50 per cent war tuberculosis, you would get 
a pension. 

The Witness: But if I die of something other than my war disability, my 
widow gets the insurance. 


Mr. McGriszon: It was not supposed to cover that class of case. 
The Witness: It does, though, sir. 


Mr. McGrszon: It was only for the purpose of restoring a man who had a 
war disability that precluded him from getting insurance and who was not 
getting a pension, to restore his status. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: The fact remains that we will have to examine the 
Act as it stands. 

Mr. McGisson: I am not discussing whether you want to make a new Act 
or not. I am discussing the intention of the committee when they recom- 
mended that Act; there is no doubt about that. 


The Witness: There is only one other point, that is the increased insur- 
ance up to $10,000. The statistics are available here as to the $5,000. There 
are very few people who are taking out more than $5,000. However, there are 
some who wish to take $10,000, and the whole spirit of the Act up to the present, 
precludes those suffering from war disability taking more and they shall be, by 
reason of this new Act, restored to something of the position of those taking out 
ordinary insurance. There are about one hundred, I do not think more than 
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two hundred, who wish to take $10,000. After all, that amount only gives the 
family, the wife and children, $40 a month. If there are only one or two hundred 
ex-service men in Canada who, by reason of war disability, but not otherwise, 
are precluded, should not their position be restored under the Act, providing 
that they may have $10,000 insurance, which, as I already said, will only give 
the wife and family $40 a month? That is figuring it at 5 per cent. I am sug- 
gesting this because of the very small number, and you might see fit to recom- 
mend that these men be given $10,000 insurance to those who wish it. I am 
satisfied the numbers are few, but in the spirit of justice, I think they should be 
able to take advantage of that provision. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Would not $10,000 provide a much larger annuity 
than $40 a month? 

The Witness: $10,000 at 5 per cent is $40 a month. An annuity, you say; 
possibly so. 

Mr. THorson: Does not the whole argument depend upon how you widen 
the insurance provision? That is, if you remove the scope there may be 10,000 
instead of the few hundred you now mention. 

The Wirness: So far as the lien policy is concerned, I would be satisfied, 
and I think the others are, if it were still limited to $5,000, but in the case of 
the others who are not under lien policy, those who have been approved to date, 
should be allowed this extra $5,000. I think the numbers are small, but the 
principle underlying is sound. 

Mr. McGrsson: That is the non-pensioners. 

The Witness: I disagree with you, sir, as to non-pensioners. 

Colonel LaFL&ecHE: I am awfully sorry to disturb you further, gentlemen, 
at this late hour, and I will be as brief as possible. The surprising announce- 
ment made in the House to-day has aroused considerable fears throughout the 
country in the minds of the returned men, their families and all their friends, 
lest legislation be not put through at this session. We returned men read this 
morning, with a great deal of pleasure and reassurance, the comments of the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, when speaking yesterday in 
connection with war veterans’ allowances, which will be found on pages 1854 and 
1855 of Hansard, from which we take it that this session will not close until the 
recommendations of this committee have been reported and dealt with by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. McGrisson: Do not take too much for granted. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: We would very much like to know, sir, what we may 
expect, because we have received a large number of telegrams to-night, and the 
whole country seems to be alarmed. I am not so much myself, but we would 
like to know that the Committee will finish its work. 

The CuairMan: I will tell you what the Prime Minister said this after- 
noon. He said he hoped an arrangement would be entered into between the 
leaders of all parties to the effect that certain legislation considered to be of 
major importance, and which can be agreed upon, should be passed before dis- 
solution. If the returned soldiers will not bother us too much with evidence, I 
think we can get out a report. I hope we may be able to do so, and with the 
consent of all parties here, I suggest that we sit to-morrow afternoon in camera, 
and after a little discussion I think we may be able to bring down some kind 
of a report. Will Dr. McGibbon agree with me on that? 

Mr. McGrisson: I am not the Leader of the Opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are very good opposition. 

Colonel LAFLEcHE: We may leave that with you, having some reassurance. 

The CuHarRMAN: I am not the leader of the government. I am telling you 
we will do what we can. 


The Committee adjourned until 4.30 p..m., Wednesday, May 7th. 
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APPENDIX No. 12 


SUGGESTIONS RE RE-ORGANIZATION OF SOLDIERS’ 
ADVISER SYSTEM 


Torspay, Way G 1930: 


Major C. G. Powrr, M.P., 

Chairman, Parliamentary Committee of 
Pensions and Re-Establishment, 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Sir,—As requested by the Committee on May 1, 1930, we, the undersigned, 
have the honour to submit the following recommendations with regard to the 
reorganization of the soldiers’ adviser system, these recommendations being 
based on our experiences as official soldiers’ advisers: In order that as many 
suggestions as possible might be brought forward, we have had Mr. Askwith, 
official soldier adviser at Ottawa, join us in making this submission. 


1. ESTABLISHMENT 


The following establishment is suggested as being the minimum in the 
larger centres. 
Official Soldiers’ Adviser 
Assistant to Official Soldiers’ Adviser 
Male Clerk 


Stenographer 


All on full time basis with additional stenographic assistance if, and when 
required. This establishment to be varied as the need may be shown to exist 
in each district. 


2. Duties 
(a) Official Soldiers’ Adviser 


To be responsible for preparation and presentation of cases and to advise 
and assist ex-members of the forces and their dependents in matters pertaining 
to re-establishment, treatment and pension and to perform such other duties 
as may be prescribed. 


(b) Assistant to the Official Soldiers’ Adviser 


Generally to deal with all cases in the first stages under the advice of the 
soldiers’ adviser and to assist in the actual preparation of cases. Generally to 
deal with matters of a routine nature, to act as an investigator and to take all 
interviews except when necessary for the applicant to see the soldiers’ adviser 
personally. To represent the soldiers’ adviser in his absence and at such time 
to be in charge of and responsible for the office. 


fe) Clerk 


To act as counter clerk, to receive all enquiries and to answer same as 
far as possible. Where interviews necessary, to direct callers to official soldiers’ 
Adviser, or assistant, to answer all telephone calls and to be responsible for the 


files. 
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TRAVELLING 
The soldiers’ adviser and assistant to have adequate travelling facilities 
for the purpose of investigating cases and for the purpose of interviewing appli- 
cants and witnesses where possible. 


STAFF 


Clerks, stenographers, etc. to be paid at the rates prevailing in the Depart- 
ment in respect of similar services. 


OFFICES 


Office accommodation and all equipment and facilities to be without cost 
to the soldiers’ adviser outside the premises of the Department. 


BoarD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS PROCEDURE 


Pension Board upon receiving applications which cannot then be allowed 
to advise the applicant fully as to his rights in the matter of further pro- 
ceedings, with full details as to the machinery at his disposal for the prepara- 
tion and presentation of his case. 


Mepicat Opinion 


The official soldiers’ adviser to be empowered in his discretion to secure 
medical opinion, when necessary, at public expense, but subject to regulation 
as to cost. 

FILES AND DocUMENTS 


Upon an application being referred to a soldiers’ adviser, all head office 
files and documents of every kind, including military documents, to be for- 
warded to the district for examination by the soldiers’ adviser. The district 
staff to assist the soldiers’ adviser in checking documents with files where copies 
of documents are required in order to secure a faithful duplication. 

The soldiers’ adviser to have the right to examine file and documents in 
any case of whatsoever nature referred to him in respect of which he has the 
written authority of the applicant. (While concurring in the principle that it 
is advisable for soldiers’ advisers to have full discovery of all documents, I deubt 
the practicability of the removal of files from head office.) 


K. G. MACDONALD. 


SITTING OF BoaRD OR TRIBUNAL 


(a) Cases not to be listed for hearing until notification received from the 
representative of the applicant stating that the case is ready for hearing. 

(b) The number of sittings in each district should be arranged so as to 
avoid unnecessary delay caused by undue accumulation of cases ready for hear- 
ing. Sittings to be held as near the place of residence of the applicant as would 
be reasonably possible. 

(c) Headquarters file and all original documents and the district files to 
be made available at the hearing. Judgment to be rendered immediately upon 
conclusion of the hearing of the case, whenever possible. Presence of docu- 
mentation will facilitate this practice and prevent delay. 


CHIEF SOLDIERS’ ADVISER 
1. Head Office. 


Should be located at head office in Ottawa, with ready access to all files 
and documents, and in close touch with officials of the different branches. 
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2. Duties. 


(a) Generally to supervise and control the work of official soldiers’ 
advisers. 

(b) To ensure that they are provided with all facilities necessary in order 
to adequately carry out their duties. 

(c) To make regulations for the co-ordination of practice and procedure, 
and for the purpose of establishing uniformity. 

(d) To visit the offices of the soldiers’ advisers, from time to time, and 
to hold conferences at Ottawa, at least once a year. 

(e) To make recommendations as to the number of soldiers’ advisers 
required, and their location. 

(f) To ensure the co-operation of the Pension Board, Department, and 
veterans’ organizations with the soldiers’ advisers, and to provide a contact 
with these bodies at Ottawa. 

(g) To instal a uniform record system, and to provide for periodical 
inspection and reports. 

(h) To advise on questions arising under the Pension Act, or other returned 
soldier legislation. 

(1) To present cases in Ottawa at the request of district soldiers’ advisers. 

(j) ‘To devote full time to the position and to be provided with an assistant, 
and such staff as may be found necessary to carry out the above-mentioned 
duties. 

GENERAL 


The soldiers’ adviser system, whatever it may be, cannot in our opinion, 
operate as a substitute for the services now provided by veterans’ organizations, 
particularly the services provided by the Canadian Legion, through its branches 
and commands, and we think, that to ensure the maximum of service to the 
returned soldier, it should work in close co-operation with these organizations. 
In other words, each should utilize the services of the other. 

To attempt to build up a soldiers’ adviser system, equivalent in scope to 
the veterans’ organizations, would not appear to us to be feasible, not only 
by reason of the expense involved, but also due to the fact that it would result 
in unnecessary duplication of effort. We feel therefore, that the present facilities 
of these organizations should be utilized to the fullest extent, and that confer- 
ences should be held between the representatives of the organizations, and the 
department, in order that a working agreement may be reached which will 
ensure the fullest co-operation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JV. CONROY, 
Official Soldier Adviser, D District. 


CHARLES ASKWITH, 
Official Soldier Adviser, C District. 


J. R. BOWLER, 
Former Soldier Adviser, G District. 


K. G. MACDONALD, 
Chief Soldier Adviser. 
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APPENDIX No. 13 


MEMORANDUM 
Proposep Revision oF PENSION MACHINERY 
(Submitted by Lieut.-Colonel L. R. LaFléche) 


1. The Board of Pension Commissioners as at present, to receive all 
applications in the first instance, and to make awards in all cases where it 
considers entitlement exists. 


2. Pensionable Tribunals—Consisting of an adequate number of members 
to permit of four tribunals, with territorial jurisdiction, and to sit at convenient 
points to permit appearance of applicant and witnesses. 

Members to be interchangeable, of the calibre of standing of judges free 
from political or other influence, and chosen from varied professions or occupa- 
tions. The pension tribunal to be vested with full jurisdiction with respect 
to the Pension Act, and to hear applications de novo in open Court in the 
presence of the applicant. The applicant to have the option of having his case 
heard in camera. 

For this purpose, all files and all documents of any nature to be in 
possession of the tribunal. Applicant’s right of appearance before pensions 
tribunal to provide for representation as recommended under heading of 
“Preparation and Presentation.”” The Board of Pension Commissioners to be 
represented before the tribunal if they so desire. The awards of the tribunal 
shall bind the Pension Commissioners, who must carry out the decisions of 
the tribunals including, of course, the rate of award. 


3. Evidence.-—Statutory provision be made that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in The Pension Act, the tribunal shall, in cases where no conclusive 
proof is shown, award pension if from the circumstances of the case, the evidence 
and medical opinion, a reasonable inference may be drawn in favour of the 
applicant. 


4. Medical Opinion—In connection with tuberculous cases, that the ap- 
plicant have recourse to the opinion of a specialist (preferably a medical super- 
intendent of a sanatorium), based on clinical examination at public expense; 
the right to be extended to include cases of a corresponding nature. In eases, 
other than those referred to, it is suggested that such right be obtained by 
application to the tribunal. 

Where the record of the Board of Pension Commissioners contains the 
opinion of a specialist, the applicant shall, as of right, be permitted recourse to 
a specialist, at government expense. (See evidence of Captain Gilman and 
Mr. Hale—pages 110 to 116 of the Proceedings.) 


5. Witnesses—That provision be made for summoning witnesses. 


6. Expenses—That’ the applicant’s expenses be met on the same basis as 
under existing Federal Appeal Board procedure. 


7. Notes as to Procedure——From the time the application for pension is 
filed with the Commission, the applicant or his representative sliall have access 
to all files, documents and records. 
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When the Board of Pension Commissioners is unable to make an award 
the application shall not be rejected, but the Board of Pension Commissioners 
shall advise the applicant that he has the right to have his case heard by the 
tribunal in his territory, and shall also advise the applicant fully as to his rights 
in connection with the preparation and presentation of his claim. 

After such notice has been given the applicant the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners shall refer the case to the pension tribunal, upon a request from the 
applicant and when transferred the case shall be set down for hearing, upon 
notification by the applicant or his representative, of his readiness to proceed. 

Upon transfer of the case to the tribunal, all files, together with all 
documents and records of any nature shall be available to the applicant and/or 
his representative for the preparation of the case and the material referred 


to shall be transferred to, and be in possession of the tribunal when the case 
is heard. 


8. Sittings.—Tribunals shall sit when and where instructed to do so by the 
chief of the pension appeal court, mentioned hereafter. 


9. Preparation and Presentation—An adequate establishment of soldiers’ 
representatives, with necessary staff and facilities, to aid in individual cases 
- generally on all soldiers’ problems. Representatives to be appointed, assigned, 
controlled and directed by the chief of the pensions appeal court, who shall 
have power of dismissal. 


Note 1.—It is suggested that soldiers’ representatives shall not of necessity 
be barristers. 


Note 2.—All assistance such as service facilities, etc., offered by returned 
soldiers’ associations throughout the country to receive official recognition for 
the purpose of preparing, and, if requested, of presenting cases to tribunal or 
appeal board. 


Note 3—Applicant to have the right to representation other than that 
provided for but at his own expense. 


Section 43 “ Pension Act” be amended to include “ any services rendered in 
connection with any proceeding arising out of this Act.” 


10. Appeal Court—To be a court of separate jurisdiction to which three 
members shall be appointed, one of whom shall be chief or principal judge. 


11. Jurisdiction—To hold sessions in Ottawa, unless circumstances, within 
the discretion of the appeal court, require that sessions be held elsewhere. 


Hearings on the evidence and record of appeals lodged with respect to cases 
heard by pensions tribunal, when applicant and Pension Board may be repre- 
sented by counsel. 


12. Limitation of Appeals on Assessment to: 
1. Degree of pre-enlistment disability. 
2. Retroactivation. 


3. Any decision as to the existence of an obvious disability at the time 
of enlistment, (‘“obvious”—as used in Section 11, subsection “B”). 


13. Special Appeals: 


1. Directly from the Board of Pension Commissioners in matters aris- 
ing under Section 21, Pension Act (Meritorious Clause). 


2. In matters involving jurisdiction of Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners and pension tribunal. 


3. For interpretation of the Pension Act. 
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Admuinistration—The chief or principal judge of the pension appeal court 
shall generally be responsible for the conduct and administration of the appeal 
court and of the pension tribunals. 


Decisions—Shall be final and conclusive, provided that provisions for re- 
opening on production of newly discovered evidence be retained, subject to 
deletion of time limit. (Section 51, subsection 5, Pension Act.) Appeal court 
to have the right to remit cases back to tribunal to take new evidence. 


Note Generally—That reference to “an application to The Board of 
Pension Commissioners” includes an application of any nature arising under 
the provisions of the Pension Act. 
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| APPENDIX No. 14 


PROCEDURE IN APPEAL CASES 


COMPLETION OF District AND Heap OFricr FILES 


The following is the present procedure:— 


1. When an appeal has been lodged with the Federal Appeal Board 
the Board shall forward to the district office of the Department in which 
the district file of the appellant is held, a list of all relevant papers on the 
head office file. 

2. Immediately on receipt of a list from the Board the district adminis- 
trator shall compare it with the district file and if it is found that there are 
any relevant papers on the list not on the district file immediate notifica- 
tion shall be sent to head office. 

3. The district administrator or his representative shall also examine 
carefully the district file to ascertain whether there are any original letters, 
prescriptions, reports, medical certificates, records or notes of interviews 
or other relevant documents which have not been included in the list 
furnished by the Board and, if any such are found, copies shall at once 
be made and forwarded to head office. Particular attention shall be paid 
to documents filed prior to 1924. At the time that any additional docu- 
ments are forwarded to head office, a notification that this has been done 
shall be addressed to the Secretary of the Federal Appeal Board. 


EK. H. SCAMMELL, 
Secretary. 


a 


DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND 
NationaL HEALTH, 


Ortawa, May 6, 1930. 
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APPENDIX No. 15. 


Marcu 27, 1930. 
General Sir ArtHuR W. Curriz, G.V.M.G., K.C.B., 
McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Commissioners to ask you if you will let 
them have the regimental number and full name of the man in the case which 
you referred to in your evidence before the Parliamentary Committee this morn- 
ing. It would be appreciated if you would be so good as to telegraph this 
information to the Board. Please send your telegram “ collect.” 


Yours truly, 


we ovete 6 leblehie Je whole te ci'uke © e © 6 wisi a 


Secretary. 
Copy 


CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAM 


Monrrea, QUuE., 28, 1133A. 
Chairman of Board Pension Commissioners, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Number five nought nought five six five. 
CURRIE. 


THE BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


May 1st, 1930. 
No. 500565. 

The marginally noted man enlisted on September 7, 1915, and proceeded to 
England on November 25, 1915. 

On April 21, 1916 he was admitted to hospital for perineal abscess—pain 
and swelling of the perineum for four days, abscess was opened and drained— 
catherer could not be passed into the urethra—Stricture in penile urethra four 
inches down. On discharge from treatment no particular trouble in passing urine 
—no pus. Urinalysis showed trace of albumen. 

Again admitted to hospital on May 15, 1916—abscess returned-—indurated 
area external to anus—hot dressing applied. Recovered on 22nd of May, 1916. 

Embarked for France on June 25, 1916. Returned to England July 11, 1916 
with stricture of the urethra and admitted to hospital with urethral abscess— 
abscess burst on July 17, 1916, and he had a dilatation of the urethra under 
ether. Was hospitalized until October 20, 1916, and discharged as fit. 

Carried on duty in England until February 1917 and returned to France. 
In September 1918 returned to England as an instructor. 

Discharged from the service in January 1919, recovery good—no disability 
—history of previous hospitalization for stricture with dilation. 

In August 1924 applied for pension in respect of sciatica and awarded 
pension at the rate of fifteen per cent for this condition. 

In August 1925 the diagnosis was changed to arthritis and the case was re- 
viewed and pension discontinued. 

The man forwarded a letter from the Mayo Clinic in 1926 to show that he 
had been treated for sciatica in May 1926. 

The Board have obtained the full report from the Mayo Clinic and it indi- 
cates that in addition to the sciatica his condition was urethral stricture, chronic 
prostatitis and sciatica, which are all related and not pensionable. 


— 
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APPENDIX No. 16 


‘SUGGESTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED BY THE COMMITTEE 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, AND CONSIDERED IN THE COURSE 
OF THE COMMITTEE’S INQUIRY—SUMMARIES OF SAME 
FOLLOW 


1. The National Council of Women of Canada, Mrs. J. A. Wilson, National 
President: Resolutions asking that Sections 13 and 32 of the Pension Act be 
amended. 

2. Widows, Wives and Mothers of Great Britain’s Heroes Association, 
Mrs, Janet C. Kemp, President: Suggestions to amend Section 32. Apprecia- 
tion expressed with reference to present administrative treatment of children 
under Sections 22 and 33. 

3. Alberta Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, Mrs. D. M. Marshall, 
age Resolution urging legislation to protect War-Zone Soldiers and 

urses. 

4. Toronto Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, Miss M. N. Brother- 
hood: Resolution urging legislation on a broader and more generous basis 
for those who suffer want because of war disabilities. 

5. Mr. Neill, M.P.: Letter on behalf of Canadian Militia urging legislation 
so as to have war service count as an extension to the period in the Militia and 
thereby entitle them to a pension for the longer service involved. 

6. Mr. G. J. Desbarats, Deputy Minister of National Defence: Letter on 
behalf of Militia men who served in the North West Rebellion and similar 
campaigns, recommending certain amendments to the Pension Act so as to 
enable claims for disability due to service prior to the Great War being dealt 
with. 

7. London Branch of Canadian Legion, Mr. J. Stirling, Secretary: Resolution 
urging additional pension allowances for certain widows and children. 

8. Mr. Wm. Reid: Suggestions to amend the Pension Act in behalf of 
applicants for pension who might be given the benefit of the doubt; also in 
behalf of a certain class of widows; also to provide for an umpire to judge 
certain cases where Board of Pension Commissioners fail to agree. 

9. Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, Hon. D. L.’ Mcleod, Provincial 
Secretary: Resolution setting forth conditions of soldier settlers, and suggesting 
a remedy therefor. 

10. Mr. David Mills, London, Ont.: Letter suggesting amendments to 
Pension Act with respect to supplementary pension denied to those Canadian 
citizens who joined the Imperial Forces, other than Warrant Officers and those 
of a higher rank in whose favour provision exists under the present Statute. 

11. Mr. C. S. Parker, Toronto: Letter stating he is a Canadian who served 
in the Imperial Forces in the great War—Was diagnosed shortly after demobiliza- 
tion as having tuberculosis and is now incapacitated—Cannot obtain pension 
from the Imperial Government. This case and others which are similar were 
taken up in submission No. 24 of the Canadian Legion on April 4th. 

12. Messrs. Kenny & Archibald, Halifax: Suggest relaxation of procedure 
for lawful wife io obtain relief from the State without having to go to Police 
Court charging her husband with non-support. Also state that if the Department 
has investigators, it could easily be made part of their functions to hear and 
determine the wife’s right to contribution. 

13. Municipal Council of the City of Galt, Ont.: Resolution supporting the 
amendments to the Pension Act as submitted by the Dominion Executive of the 
Canadian Legion with respect to present conditions and wants of veterans and 
their dependents. 
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14. Canadian Workers Federation of Returned Soldiers and Sailors, Mont- 
real, C. F. Williams, Secretary: Letter supporting the suggestion of obtaining 
Counsel to assist the Committee and veterans who are not members of any 
ex-service organization. 

15. Calgary Branch of the Canadian Legion, Mr, Joseph Fairley, Secretary- 
Manager: Suggestion that a representative of the Board of Pension Commis- | 
sioners be present at all hearings of the Federal Appeal Board believing that in 
such procedure many of the difficulties which exist with regard to the examina- 
tions and findings of the latter would possibly be obviated. 

16. Mrs. Herbert S. White, Kingsmill, Ontario: Letter urging that pension 
allowance be given to veterans at the age of sixty-five and not at seventy. 

17. P. Batchelor, Vancouver, B.C.: Letter suggesting that the present 
pension scale be raised particularly for married veterans. 

18. Cornwall Branch of the Canadian Legion: Letter recommending consider- 
ation for ex-service men who were discharged Al and whose disabilities have 
gradually increased since their discharge, but who do not come under the pres- 
ent Act, owing to the lack of evidence to support the claim. Letter also urges 
that more sympathetic consideration be shown applicants, especially by medical 
experts; also that all ex-soldiers be boarded or re-boarded by a travelling board 
in conjunction with local physicians. 

19. Royal North West Mounted Police, E. Reichert, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edmonton, Alberta: Letter recommending that men wounded in Rebellion of 
1885 be on the same status for pension as the Great War Veterans. 

20. Major A. M. C. Lewis, Toronto: Letter asking, that Canteen Funds 
Act be not amended until the various Boards of Trustees have reported upon 
the proposed amendment or amendments. 

21. Windsor Branch, Ont., of the Canadian Legion: Resolution recommend- 
ing a home for ex-service men in Ontario where occupation would be light work, 
etc. 

22. Fort Garry Unit of the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Winnipeg: 
Resolution in behalf of approximately 120 men all ranks who came to Canada 
prior to 1914 and enlisted in the C.E.F.—That suitable provision be made for 
such men. 

23. Cobourg Branch of the Canadian Legion, Ont.: Resolution suggest- 
ing amendments to Pension Act. Submissions covered by representations 
made to Committee by Officers of the Executive Council. 

24. Waterford Branch of Canadian Legion, Ontario: Resolution suggest- 
ing several amendments to Pension Act. Submissions covered by representa- 
tions made to Committee by Officers of the Executive Council. 

25. Mr. D. A. Coleman, Kentville, N.S.: Letter with respect to Housing 
scheme submitting that the principle adopted in settling ex-service men on 
farms be also instituted in procuring homes for veterans, viz.: Loan for 
twenty years at 5 per cent for 70 per cent of purchase price. No Housing 
scheme contemplated by Committee. 

26. Mr. R. Foxcup, London, Ontario: Resolution of London Labour 
Party, protesting against the abolition of the Federal Appeal Board. 

27. Veterans of the Federal Riding of North York: Suggestions with 
respect to Bill 19, An Act Respecting War Veterans’ Allowances,—to amend 
certain sections: and also to amend section 25 of the Pension Act: other par- 
ticulars enumerated. Submissions have been fully represented by Legion and 
considered by the Committee. 

28. Mr. G. F. Rutherford, V.C., Colborne, Ontario: Suggestion that a 
small annuity for Victoria Cross holders be included in Pension provisions of 

‘the Act. This submission has been represented by the Legion and considered 
by the Committee. No recommendation. 
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29. Mr. A. R. MacPherson, Kentville, N.S.: Letter urging that appli- 
cants for pension due to Tuberculosis be granted free sanitarium treatment 
pending decision of Pension Board. If latter’s decision be unfavourable and 
if applicant’s financial circumstances be such that he cannot afford to pay his 
way, the Department of National Health to continue treatment; Also, points 
out danger of infection to family and friends when delay as to treatment occurs. 
Mr. MacPherson further states there is difficulty to obtain suitable houses 
to landlords adversion to T. B. tenants. 

30. Mr. Arthur E. Parry, London, Ontario: Letter stating that he does 
not benefit of supplementary pension provided under the Pension Act because 
he is not of the rank of Warrant Officer nor of a higher rank. States he went 
overseas at the outbreak of the War and rejoined the Imperial Forces. He is 
100 per cent disabilities; has wife and child. He receives $38.88 per month 
from the Imperial Government. States his earning capacity is nil; that he is 
a Canadian citizen of 24 years standing. 

31. Mr. Frank S. McDonagh, President, Canadian Pensioners Association, 
Toronto: Letter stating that Returned Soldiers’ Organizations do not wish an 
economical allowance to be given to “‘burned-out” men, if there is a possi- 
bility of such men being fitted into a useful occupation. Submits a Rehabili- 
tation Plan for unemployed veteran problem cases, which he states is approved 
by his Association, and also by the Army and Navy, the Amputations, the Sir 
ves Pearson Club, and by the Toronto District Command of the Canadian 

egion. 

32. Mr. Alfred Pugh, London, Ontario: Letter stating that in June, 
1929, he was awarded 100 per cent pension. In July, 1929, he was notified 
that his pension would be reduced 50 per cent from August 1, 1929, on the 
report of Dr. Leonard Murray, heart specialist at Toronto. Further states 
that Pension Commissioners ignored Dr. Gordon’s report to the effect that 
Mr. Pugh was suffering much disability on account of cancer condition. Fur- 
ther states that Dr. Gordon: strongly recommended that his pension of 100 per 
cent be restored. 

33. Mr. John R. C. Stanley, London, Ontario: Letter stating that he 
served in South African War and also in C.E.F. Overseas—Is ‘receiving an 
Imperial Pension of one shilling and three pence a day for V.D.H.—Is now 
suffering from chronic hypocarditis with other disabilities—Pension Board 
admits 100 per cent disability for heart condition; will only concede one-tenth 
total aggravation to pre-war disability—British Ministry contends that present 
condition has no connection with his South African service. Proposed new 
machinery may take care of this case. 

34. Nova Scotia Members of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve 
(R.C.N.V.R.): Letter representing that these men were engaged in fishery pro- 
tection work, cable ship work and work of a similar character previous to be- 
coming members of the R.C.N.V.R.—Consistently refused to be recognized by 
Pension Board as men engaged in military service. Department of Naval 
Defence states that men were not paid by the Crown and therefore cannot be 
considered as having been engaged in military service—One of these men pro- 
duced his service certificate which he calls his discharge. Communication 
referred to Canadian Legion. Reply: No submission by Legion on men of 
R.C.N.V.R. 


(Submitted by Mr. Ilsley, M.P.) 
River Guang, N.B., April 29, 1930. 


35. I am presenting data on three (3) ex-soldiers who were refused pension, 
not so much to make a point of what I feel is a wrong decision but rather to 
bring forth a weakness in our present plan of handling pensions. 
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Case No. 1, No. 3180612—Jospeh Adam Lapointe 


This data is quite clear and distinct throughout and can be briefly given— 


1. Served eight (8) months in France. Discharged May, 1919. 

2. April 20, 1920, was treated for persistent cough and scant expectoration 
by a Dr. Nathanson. Incidentally no further data can be secured from this 
medical man because he left for the States. So any Board could, with justice 
refuse his claim. 

3. However, July 1920 was refused life insurance on a $1,000 policy because 
he was below par, was anaemic and stooped shouldered. 

4. In 1921 had bronchitis, cough and expectoration. 

5. Pleurisy in 1922. 

6. Moderately advanced Tuberculosis October 1925-1926. 

7. July 1927 had Chronic Tuberculosis. 


We, of course, do not know why this man was refused pension by the 
Pension Board and two Appeal Boards. 

In our opinion, based on documentary evidence and a knowledge of tuber- 
culosis, this man evidenty has had a long chronic course of Tuberculosis and to 
our minds there is sufficient evidence to, at least date it back to 1920. Our 
opinion has been confirmed by a group of T.B. specialists who would have allowed 
the ease, each man stating that in his opinion it was one due to service. 

Just how could such an error be made? First, both boards were quite 
within their rights in refusing the evidence of Dr. Nathanson. 

Second, Life Insurance Companies do not refuse applicants on $1,000 
policies without good reason and anemia and stoop shoulders are not a sufficient 
reason to refuse any applicant. To-day they are not even examined for $1,000 
insurance. So we cannot overlook this important evidence. 

From 1921 a diagnosis of bronchitis with a subsequent pleurisy was evidently 
a mistaken one. A chronic cough with pleurisy and a later discovered tuber- 
culosis means tuberculosis ai the first examination. ‘ Even if we refuse to accept 
Dr. Nathanson’s certificate and the life insurance stili we have a rather extensive 
disease in 1921 because cough and sputum does not usually mean minimal 
tuberculosis. Considering this evidence it must have taken him sometime to 
develop his disease because his subsequent history was one of years in develop- 
ment and he still has a low grade, slowly progressive lesion. 

However, according to the present Act, tuberculosis must have had its 
origin during service or one year after. The evidence is sufficient to, at least 
have given this man the benefit of the doubt. Now this is the crucial point— 
“The benefit of the doubt.” 

Let me present the Board’s position. They are handling thousands of cases 
a year and Hansard of recent date gives us a report of Dr. Kee or Ellis in which 
the members of the Commission questioned the possibility of covering the ground. 
It is a miracle to me how the Board make as few mistakes as they do and they 
deserve the highest credit for what they are doing. 

The men’s position:—It is quite clear that a great many men are seeking 
pension, many deserving it and many not. Every man refused pension is usually 
a discontented one. Thus each of the numbers of unsettled pensions grow. If 
then the Pension Board’s schedule is so full, why not decentralize the work and 
allow the district office a wider hand in determining the eligibility of new 
applicants. : i 

For example let us take Nova Scotia. New pensioners apply at Camp Hill 
and a Board sits on the case and determines that he is a pensionable case, they 
even go as far as to determine the amount. If the award and evidence is too 
absurd for the Central Board to accept, then the case can be heard by the 
Appeal Board. If special eases occur let them be referred to a man dealing 
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with that type of disease or injury and let the specialist use his own judgment 
combining documentary evidence and experience and state definitely that this 
man is pensionable. 

The feeling is probably existant that all tuberculosis specialists, particu- 
larly, would grant every applicant pension but this is not true because he would 
be more careful of his decision if he knew that his opinion would be final. 

This being the personal contact that the men complain they haven’t at the 
present time. 

Frankly, every T.B. specialist would have passed the case of Lapointe 
because we could see the sequence of events, such a sequence that we find in 
our civilian patients. 

The cost of such an administration would not be very much greater. You 
already have local Boards and it means only sitting on new cases and giving 
a final decision. The outside specialists are utilized now when necessary. 

I feel that, at least each man’s case would receive more personal attention. 
The local board would have fewer to handle and could, in all probability help 
him to dig up the necessary evidence providing a sympathetic attitude was 
present in the groups. 

The second patient refused pension presents another problem directly 
referable to tuberculosis. 


No. 794018, Robert H. Wiseman 


This case lacks medical evidence for the simple reason that the man did 
not visit a medical man. Our own records show us, over a period of many 
years and practically covering one thousand cases in ten years, that an average 
period from the probable initial symptoms until the sufferer seeks medical 
advice is 33 years. That means that many did not seek advice for a great 
many years, some as high as ten to twelve years. Why did they not do so? 
Most of them believed that they had chronic bronchitis and would take home 
remedies for years until some accident occurred that made them change their 
minds (such as a haemorrhage, continued loss of weight, strength, etc.) in other 
words, their disease had advanced into the far advanced stage. 

The conception of the ordinary layman and, I am sorry to say many 
medical men is that tuberculosis begins suddenly and is more or less of short 
duration. This because they see only advanced cases. This, however, is far 
from the true state of things. The majority of patients have chronic disease 
of many years standing. A disease with alternating health and active trouble. 
Any good text book on tuberculosis will convince one of this statement. 

If these patients average 33 years before seeing a doctor, with tuberculosis 
of what value is a one-year clause inasfar as the disease is concerned? Several 
countries realize this point and it only needs a perusal of the United States 
Pension Act to demonstrate that other countries consider this chronicity and 
men are pensionable who have developed the disease afterward. I think the 
United States law allows five years. 

I may say that I presented this viewpoint years ago at one of the confer- 
ences at Ottawa and it was not well received on the basis that it would allow 
many undeserving men to be pensioned. There is some truth in this state- 
ment but on the other hand surely the men handling tuberculosis cases can 
distinguish between the more or less acute type and the long drawn out chronic 
cases. If they cannot they are incapable of caring for this group. 

The Act should read that ex-soldiers who developed tuberculosis on service 
or in which there could be reasonable doubt at any subsequent date that service 
was a factor in the onset of the disease, pension should be granted. The one 
year clause in tuberculosis is really silly. It sets an arbitrary limit on a disease 
with a hundred varying manifestations. 
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But to return to this particular case, although no medical evidence is avail- 
able until 1925, yet there is a mass of evidence that he could not carry on with 
physical labour for years. I have known this man personally since his admis- 
sion to the institution and I am convinced that he would work if he could con- 
sistently carry on. How do I know this? I have had him working for me on 
light jobs and he carried on without difficulty except that at intervals of three 
or four months he would be laid up either with a small haemorrhage, increase 
of his cough and sputum or slight temperature that would ease off after a week 
or two rest. He has been doing this for years as the evidence attests and 
to-day he has an advanced disease of the so-called quiescent type that is 
reactivated every so often. This evidence is not acceptable and why? A 
perfect picture of low grade fibro-caseous disease with fairly good resistance, 
dating back to 1920, and he cannot be given consideration because the medical 
evidence is not there. 

Again this evidence presented to a group of T.B. specialists brought back 
the response that he was entitled to pension. 

This case presents the dangers of the one year clause. In other words, 
every case should stand on its own legs. 


Case No. 3. No. 1102624, Charles A. McGahey 


Discharged 1919. 

Treated by Dr. Kennedy for chest condition, 1919. 

Admitted to Jordan Memorial Sanatorium for T.P.A., September, 1921. 

Discharged January, 1922, and refused pension. 

Readmitted December 31, 1928. 

This represents another type of case. 

A man who was treated in 1919 for tuberculosis in whom it is found by 
examination of the doctor’s books, that he was actually treated for this disease, 
enters the institution in September, 1921, with advanced tuberculosis. In the 
institution for four months on T.P.A.; discharged; works off and on for eight 
years and is again readmitted with an extensive pulmonary tuberculosis. 

It is generally admitted by everyone in the town of Sussex, who knows this 
man, that he had tuberculosis in all probability in 1919 or 1920—a doctor’s 
certificate to prove it but I may state that there has been some question of 
another disease, syphilis. But, at least the D.S.C.R. felt he was entitled to 
T.P.A. in 1921. Evidence shows that he had advanced disease then and very 
far advanced disease in 1928. Think of it, advanced disease in 1921 and far 
advanced in 1928. How long did he have tuberculosis before 1921 in order to 
have reached the stage found in 1921. 

I only bring forth this case to demonstrate how a local investigation by men 
in his own district would have disclosed the true facts. The Pension Board 
opinion could only be based on the fact that he developed tuberculosis around 
1921 and, therefore, his disease was a post-war condition. Can you possibly 
blame them for this decision? That is what their documentary evidence 
shows them and yet the possibilities are that the man had tuberculosis before 
enlistment, was accepted as Al, sent overseas and as a result of service had 
another breakdown. I cannot see that the man was responsible for being 
accepted because he is an ignorant, rather useless specimen but nevertheless 
is entitled to just the same consideration as any man. If he had tuberculosis 
he should not have been accepted and therefore the responsibility rests with 
the Government. 

This presents the viewpoint based on several years’ experience with tuber- 
culosis with ex-soldiers who were refused pension, who, in my opinion and 
that of many T.B. men, were entitled to consideration. The first one and the 
last illustrate the viewpoint of a Board who are far away and who cannot 
review the case from the unwritten evidence. The second demonstrates the 


absurdity of the one year clause. 
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APPENDIX No. 17 
STATISTICAL TABLES 
APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR WHICH NO INSURANCE WAS ISSUED 
TABLE 1.—Applications Rejected—separately as to Pensioners and Non-pensioners 

—. 1920-1923 1928—Jan. 1930 Totals 
enisionerst fy cate OO eee ene 315 627 942 
MUS eHRIONerAmeep rete e Ae ths Oh we os 132 73 204 
Mkt ry ees ki as Na 447 699 1, 146 

Taste 2.—Applications Rejected—separately as With Dependents and Without Dependents 

—- 1920-1923 |1928-Jan. 1930 Totals 
Whittlin, ID eyearnGhetiiioiais, «sis eis erect eS A SND ne oe a 83 567 650 
Witton Deen eisisoseAah@e Rb Bee eI eee mm IAD 364 132 496 
Total PN Ch cs cd cae were ce ouleud eine 447 699 1,146 

TasLe 3.—Applications Rejected showing Cause of Rejection 

Cause of Rejection 1920-1923 |1928-Jan. 1930 Totals 
Isleeuns, IDIEEE SER: GUA aos ew Hab ee a Oa MOR EGs tenet be ame 27 112 139 
Tne TISCASCS ee oes he ets cieies tuepe ge s odsey - 10 48 58 
Chest Diseases...... eas ks inna au eee et 281 337 618 
PLCTOST Senet es eye Me Sty we loijes ete e+ 3 4 28 32 
(CANCEL I cues c scree eccn eas 5 9 14 
PANTEHIUU TI SHEP S en eM es GN Mele dk kines wicle ales 3 22 25 
emipleoim petra iota cee ee esas sc cece soins 2 12 14 
ermine NeTVOUSPUMSCASCS | nues.: oct kes kettles PN) 27 54 
linndenalesndaGastricphWilcersh ane. o.oo sete etek ee 0 18 18 
IBERICIOUSPAM Bea ere: | kM a. Ae ect Cie te 0 4 4 
MSE PAT TODIMVAEE Sha lees eee teres oe nue 0 2 2 
Woansimzal IDNSRSE SE) hit Ue iene a a ae eae ie A aera i meen 72 41 113 
EIS MANCOUSMEP ea ates PB ae ee CRA AN eee tees 16 39 55 
PROTA Te eA EE RRC RAMA CERCA RRNA eee 447 699 1,146 

APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR WHICH NO POLICY WAS ISSUED 
Taste 4.—No Policy issued with Reasons for Non-acceptance 

Reasons for Non-acceptance 1920-1923 |1928-Jan. 1930 Totals 
Death occurring before acceptance of application............ 75 8 83 
Application withdrawn at request of applicant............... 259 73 332 
Applicants not eligible.........-.--. ++ -2 sees e eee eee eee. 79 31 110 
Applications received after September 1923.................. 152 0 152 
BY oo AME Neen ORO ante SERRE OE Gla bin ouon 565 112 677 
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Tasie 5.—Table showing Policies Issued by Eee Years Occurring to Date for each Year 
of Issue 
Policies issued by Fiscal Years Amount a crate 
olicy 
$ $ 

Sept. 1920-Mar. 19217. ove eiimaiaa’: Oy. oe ca ae eae 2,371 7,074,000 00 2,900 
April 1921—Mar. 1922 5) ES oa eee eee 7,456 17,874,500 00 2,400 
April). 1922—Miare<.1908 occa ete ay ie eee ee 9,725 | 22,083,500 00 2,300 
April, 1923-Sept: 5 s923). <cfset a a 14,025 34,995,000 00 2,400 
June 1928—Mar. BOP ROOT 1 BORE ORR EE OT ne ieee 4,035 9,869,000 00 2,400 
April- 1929-Jan--31,, 4030-4 <0. ie et ch ae 3,173 7,420,500 00 2,300 
Totalee eo Ree ae 40,785 99 316, 500 00 |: 4 ee 


Tas Le 6.—Table showing Policies in Force at end of each Fiscal Year and Deaths occurring in each Fiscal 


Year 


een - s Average 
Policies in Force as at end of each Fiscal Year Amount Policy 
$ $ 
March 192 bch a ee Oe eee ee 2,234 6,673,500 00 2,900 
Marehti922). tak Beier aan 8 cha. cet tea ee ce areas 8,800 22,234,000 00 2,500 
Marcehst923. oa cs ences nrc, We reece ine gee aS 17,153 40,906,230 00 2,400 
March 1924) ooo 5 foe ee eo eee 28,483 63,533,645 00 2,200 
Marcel lo25 2. sc ae rece 27,617 61,328,306 00 2,200 
March 1926). .8505 2. seh erage ye oe pote Se ee ee 26,898 59,447,419 66 2,200 
March 192722 8 one Sg Oe ee 25,944 57,099,878 27 2,200 
Mareh 1928 3.28800 ct ee 25,010 54,892,529 19 2,200 
Mareh 192975 ee no os ae ee es Ee ee eee a 27,473 61,008,931 01 2,200 
Jan P1980; eh t SRE GE OSE eet. ohh ae eee ee 32,741 72,508,725 23 
Deaths occurring in each Fiscal Year Amount — 
$ $ 

Sept: 1920-MaredQ21".... |) anche... eee mn ee 31 127,000 00 4,100 
April 1921—-Miar:gl 922) yo eee eae 207 715,500 00 3,400 
April 1922-Mar-.1923%: nee ae ee a 282 799,000 00 2,800 
April) 1923-Mar. 1924 sock. See ie oo ee ee eee 306 798,500 00 2,600 
Avpril: 1924 Mar 71925. oo ee ees oc ee ne 299 761,300 00 2,500 
April 1925-Mar.6A926 2073 che ge 232 558,600 00 2,400 
April... 1996-Mars 1927.2, od Ce a 284 652,550 00 2,300 
Apuil11927—Mar-pdQ26. 0795 Beas Ot ee ee a eee ge 228 485,700 00 2,100 
April’: 1928-Mar. 19290) 0 se ee ne eee ee 244 525,095 46 2,100 
April’ -1929-Jan: 1930-3 re ee 219 501,695 96 2,200 

Total. eh Nee ee ee 2,332 5,924 941) 42) | ae eee 
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Taste 7.—Table showing Terminated Policies 


427 


piumendercddonicashito, Marebl3t, 929.0 avienotl ....82.11G8.B06.02......00. 0504. 3,304 $ 7,691,904 00 
almendercd for cashitananuaryiadyd 930 eraanoll .. OS ORE MAD... ccc c cc eee oe 784 1,789,460 00 
Motalisumendereditanmeasmian ye. 2250-0049) ee 4,088 $ 9,481,364 00 
imeduced: paid-up insurancestosMarchiSlygl9290).. 06.0... ...- +. eee nese 98 $ 68,825 50 
Reduced) paid=uptinsitance to January, 39 1930....0..... 05.00. .ec seco eee eee es 60 41,148 00 
Reduced| naid-uphnsunanceiimforce#............+......-.+--++--+-- 158 $ 109,973 50 
On extended KERMAN ce cOMMearcht sly, 1029: 1 Mammen 5... 1) 848)" $7 4088800) 00 
imextended: term insurance to\January 31. 1930.3.) Wee hey. 458 343,500 00 
AROUET clo Oo GONG Bee a oe ake MEI ic Reneee a | 000 400i ane ne ee ea 2,306 $ 4,382,300 00 
Weesmextended erm) Insurance, Derminateds ess. sit. ciety. Domasini: vimdie ties! 814 1,867,500 00 
Total policies on extended term insurance...........-.......0.00000- 1,492 $ 2,514,800 00 
Mirani, claims admitted toiManch a1 (1929.0 sss eke ce. ws tere sib sal o- 29 $ 62,655 51 
Meapuibviclaimsjadmitted, towanuary, 31, 1930. ....2ceu-neds-aak vox ce) wth Jel madls 11 18,697 58 
NOURI AAR enero URNS RENEE ARATE NRRL PS Sey 40 $ 81,353 09 
Miemminatede and reducede January Sly 1980s. sous scl. te eietocye mise vs lae eves aes oe 5 18,778 43 
motalidisainility claimsuntoOrees.. 063 ose. eee hBRRE oho. cose eh ees 35 $ 62,574 66 


Taste 8.—Table showing Death Claims and Method of Settlement 


$ 5,451,245 46 
501,695 96 


$ 5,952,941 42 


$ 5,068,828 31 
420, 641 42 


$ 5,489,469 73 


$ 263,417 15 
38,751 90 


$ 302,169 05 
$ 118,250 00 


$ 1,146,400 00 
302,169 05 


$ 844,230 95 


$64,039,300 00 
5, 660,000 00 


$69, 699, 300 00 


$47,368,500 00 
5,007,500 00 


$52,376,000 00 
$17,323,300 00 


Cr 


$ 686,243 23 
7,568,336 73 


Houevavalue of death claims to March! 31) 1929.000...0:2:c5scceehk ie. .ceeec ees 1, 967 
Holey value of death claims to January’ ol, 1980.::5) 255.5) 5.8se ee. 198 
Taniell pealbenyy Seal teteys ee Pe I ase eee ee 2,165 
Settlement by cash payment or annuity to Mar. 31, 1929........................ 1,464 
Settlement by cash payment or annuity to Jan. 31, 1930.................-......- 173 
Motaltcettledeeeen eters eee 8 RE ONO O: OES EL ONL 4) 1,637 
Insurance and Premiums paid under Sec. 10-R.S.I. to March 31, 1929............ 451 
Insurance and Premiums paid under Sec. 10-R.S.I. to January 31, 1930........... 34 
ANCHO cocoscd 106 36s nidio oO cet eo OE EEE ome 0a meer ae 485 
lamas pencdinp settlement asat January ol, 1980.....(......-.----<.2-.ces2e eee: 43 
oliciesrcancelled byasece 10mowanuany ols 198052; . 80 Jocs 8. 2. 
Hremiumsretumed and insurance paidvunder Sec; 10... 2...22:.. bn. e ene cee nese eee 
IWetpimeinance ©ancellendic . nko tone ree AN, Giole van Mtoe aus. seeise. SAL 
Taste 9.—Table showing Lapses and Re-Instatements 
ILERSAS ho Wyleyacley SUL TGP ee ME aes aed es Ce ge Oe ne ae oe 28, 235 
ILSRECS ho Jemmanyy Bil; ICRU) SASSeos APG s ae Ache eo se sic c 7 Oc ee are ninnn erga 2,404 
PONG We ccc a Sno Oey ss OE Ue tle Gc: uC tee Sikri Sr ne 30, 639 
neaustitementsstowMiarch SlslQ2QR ti So. BOCs ae nT eee ey, 20,818 
Memnatatementsetow ania, ole lOSO nestor. ho ck: Seon yee. - de soe 2 leo 
Teta reer eee: ees tet. g.. VR  M eee, Spach Ue 22,953 
INGE LOGS, cxGbae Sede SORBET Geb SOG TAOS T ARSE ORE ERASE oi COCA Hi Ot aan lr 7, 686 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Dye 
Binllemes off Tahine) Wiha Syl, Ps eo gede PO sM encod osasohoene ocean $6,866,911 13 
IncomentaranuanyaslerlG50 ch). eles. ANS sas tismt cess Seerys 2h. 5)./S 0. 1,387,668 83 
lStqramalitinrs Wo demmeray Bi NORM, soe ecaauseancebe.oo dob sc ous soca eee o URS ema ee necupenr ce 
Eglemen damm ICR) Joo cee anteede se aes ese nh eo occ coso550 boo aa aeen Samm or ce sae 
TRV a RELL icles Ses es San I ania ua eka PU aD ee CS 3 $8, 254,579 96 
Relietas fn fiemoe deminaiay Sil; WOM GeGeabeseGonsooboe sooo uohUos gcse emma aan 32,741 
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$ 8,254,579 96 
$72,508,725 23 
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VALUATION BALANCE SHEET MARCH 31, 1929 


Accumulated Fund...... Beeb bee sc $6,866,911 13 Reserve as per valuation summary $6,668,146 00 
Deficit on valuation basis............ 904,142 40 Reserve for current annuities...... 958,700 00 
Outstanding death claims:— 
(1) Known settle- 


ments. . .$ 7,627 39 
(2) Not known ssettle- 
ments. . neh. oF 250103500200) 
—— $18,127 39 
Advanced premiums.............. 123,597 28 
Net overpayment of premiums... 2,482 86 
$7,771,053 53 $7,771,053 53 
(1) Nominal amount of death claims incurred during the year..........................--. $ 526,095 46 
(2) Reduced amount of death claims settled during’ the year.....:./..-.-.....---......-.- 430,352 13 
(3) Outstanding death claims 31/3/29 (not including those incurred in previous year)....... 42,500 00 
(4) Total (2) and (3).....0..s.ssse.eecess: le ee ee 472,852 13 
(5)®Expected ‘death losses for the year............/.-.- esa. sbee) «tee Ce Oe Oe Seca Gee 637,363 00 
(6) Expected death and disability losses for the year.....:.........00....0...00.002.0 000. 660, 558 00 
(4) Disability losses occurring during the year. 4435.0 a 29,770 95 
Deficit on valuation basis March 3], 1922....:....-.2.- $ 782,142 77 Without any allowance for 
« « “« SL AOI ik Ae ee 1,050,079 10 mortality in excess of that 
Ce “ - Bie ODA tes ae 1,244,451 35 provided for in the table 
Gs ee o SIRGIGO5N cae ee ae 1,309,074 01 used in valuation. 

a “i He BT, 7926's: « crete eee 1,227,742 36 

& a nil ben PY ale cea Se hs 1,179,787 92 

‘fs sf By SO 1928. se eee 1,074,027 25 

& ff a SL, 1929. eras ee 904,142 40 


Nore.—When disability benefits become payable no further premiums are paid. The disability 
benefits as shown in this Table are on past experience only. With advancing age and particularly incapa- 
city arising from sickness, it is expected that in the near future the claims for disability benefits wll be 
considerably increased. It is to be noted that disability claims are payable upon incapacity at any age 
whereas in practically all life insurance companies no claim is entertained after the age of sixty years. 
All insured pensioners—provided they are receiving a pension of less than one hundred per cent—(who 
are totally disabled) are entitled to disability benefit in addition to pension. 


Tuurspay, May 15, 1930. 


The Sub-committee of the Special Committee on Pensions and Returned 
Soldiers’ Problems met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman: I think you all understand what the arrangements are, 
that the Pensions Committee being composed of men who are.not familiar with 
land settlement, has turned over that work to a small sub-committee of five, 
of which I have the honour to be the chairman. The members of the sub-com- 
mittee are Mr. McLean (Melfort) and Mr. McPherson. As there were no 
Conservative members who were familiar with land settlement, we were 
empowered to ask for the appointment of two members who are familiar with 
this subject. Mr. Stirling and Mr. Barber have been appointed, and will have 
a voice in the committee. 

We have three witnesses here besides the representatives of the Land 
Settlement Board. Mr. Payne is here from British Columbia, Mr. McFarlane 
from Saskatchewan, also Brigadier-General Ross of Saskatchewan. Mr. Payne 
and General Ross have been named by the Legion as the witnesses they would 
like to call, and Mr. McFarlane’s presence is at the request of the committtee. 
We will proceed without loss of time, and will hear Mr. Payne. In each case 
the witness will make a statement, and during the latter part he will be open to 
questioning. As we have very little time, I trust you will allow the witnesses 
to proceed with their statements without interruption, and then they can be 
questioned on the suggestions that they offer, at the end. 


R. A. Payne called. 


The Wrrness: I presume you have copies of the recommendations made by 
the Canadian Legion. The particular point will be the nature of the form of 
relief for the soldier settlers. That has been recognized, and recommendations 
for a form of relief have been made. 


Mr. McPuerson: You made a minority report. 


The Cuatrman: I have given copies of the Legion’s report, and Mr. Payne’s 
minority report, to the members of the committee. 


The Wirness: In the general report there was no definite recommendation 
of a scheme for relief that would give adequate relief from the unbearable burden 
of debt which the returned soldier has got himself into, and I did make a recom- 
mendation. A short time after I received the first recommendation made, I 
received another which had been prepared with the advice of General Judge 
Ross. In that there were recommendations made for relief. The recommendation 
was reduction in the rate of interest to about three and a half per cent, and 
extension of payment to about thirty-four years. An argument in favour of that 
was that under the C.P.R. land scheme, the rate is three and a half per cent. 


General Ross: That is not correct; the information that was given to me 
was wrong. 

The Wirness: This was part of the reason I had for making the minority 
report, owing to the fact that the C.P.R. had that scheme, which, if it was work- 
429 
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able, 1 claimed it was on account of it being a commercial scheme, while our 
scheme was not commercial; it was for the re-establishing of the returned men 
and for demobilization. The other argument I had was that the United States 
statistics showed that the farmer, after paying all salaries or wages, insurance, 
taxes and so forth, could make seven and a half per cent on his investment. I 
could not agree with the United States statistics, but I was prepared to accept 
the statistics given in Regina when Major Ashton told us of a recent survey in 
the province of Ontario. These statistics show that the farmer in Ontario got on 
his investment about five per cent and in British Columbia about three per cent. 
Major Ashton told us this when it was suggested that there should be a remission 
of interest. He said in Ontario they were getting about five per cent and in 
British Columbia about three per cent, and that it cost the soldier settler seven 
per cent to amortize his loan, so we left them to judge for themselves. Another 
reason why I could not agree was that I felt that the conditions in British 
Columbia were different from those in the prairie provinces. The arable land 
in British Columbia is very, very limited, although it is commonly understood 
that our bush lands there, the virgin land is very, very fertile. Probably it 
would be, if you could take the bush, the trees and lots, and lift them off holus 
bolus, but we have to clear the land, use blasting powder, and burn the stumps, 
and in doing that you destroy the fertility of the land and it does not become 
fertile for at least five years after burning it over in clearing. We have to 
use fertilizer. I understand the members of the Board know that we have been 
supplied with fertilizer. 

Another thing, comparing British Columbia with the prairie provinces, 
a man might come to the prairie provinces, having very little knowledge of 
farming, but he can farm there. I may be contradicted, and I have not farmed 
on the prairies, but I understand he can come there, scratch up his land; it is 
not ploughing because I saw them scratching up the land, from the train as 
I came through. He then gets sufficient money for seed grain, and if the 
weather is good he makes money. That is all he does, as I understand; he is 
a grain farmer. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Just picks gold off the ‘bushes. 


The Witness: The prairie farmer is a grain farmer, and if the weather 
is favourable he certainly makes money, but in British Columbia a man must 
do more than grow grain. He has got to enter into different lines of farming 
because there is very little grain grown in British Columbia. He must know 
how to raise chickens, pigs, and poultry. He must have milch cows and under- 
stand mixed farming. Over and above that, he may be doing something else 
in order to make a little extra money and sell his products. A man in British 
Columbia must know something about mixed farming to a certain extent, and 
in that I feel there is a great difference between British Columbia and the 
prairie provinces. In British Columbia, in the first instance, there were 3,515 
soldier settlers, while to-day there are about 1,500, or less than 45 per cent 
of what there were originally. I am sure that if the soldier settler saw that 
he could have made even 5 per cent the relief through revaluation would prob- 
ably have been satisfactory and sufficient, and further relief would not have 
been necessary, but the fact that less than 45 per cent of the settlers left the 
land is proof that it has been unworkable. 

I have lived in the Fraser Valley in which the greater portion of the 
mainland is situated. I have lived there about twenty-six years, and for 
four years I have been representative of the Canadian Legion in the Fraser 
Valley on the executive committee, and I have been in touch with all parts of 
the Fraser Valley. I have been in public office in Langley and closely in touch 
with the farmers there. In my experience, the farmers in that particular dis- 
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trict were never able to make anything, let alone 5 per cent. In recent years 
they have got the land in a little better state of fertility, but I know that for 
a number of years many of these men got little compared to the amount neces- 
sary for clearing the land. They live well enough, and decently, because they 
could live on salt salmon and salt pork, but the old pioneers were different 
from what they are to-day; they were quite happy, but these men, in order to get 
money to pay taxes, from my experience in public office, had to get some little 
contracts on the roads in order to get money for that purpose. In other words, 
farmers that had debt could not make it go, but those not having debt, simply 
got through but with very little more. I spoke to a neighbour up in Langley, 
one of the best-informed in that district, Mr. John W. Berry, M.L.A., a suc- 
cessful farmer on bush land. I asked him if he would give his candid opinion 
as to the possible success of the soldier settlers under the existing conditions. 
I may say that Mr. Berry was well-qualified because he was a member of the 
committee of the Soldier Settlement Board, through whose hands the men had 
to apply for loans. He told me—“ It is a fantastic dream which can never be 
realized.” I also spoke to a well known farmer, Mr. Alexander Patterson, 
who at that time was our local member; he said something somewhat similar 
to that, and he, with others to whom I have spoken, are of the opinion that 
what should be done was to give them a title. Now that is something that 
the soldier settlers have not been asking for. They have been simply asking 
for a square deal. I have attended conventions of the Canadian Legion, at 
which soldier settlers from our province have been present, they made repre- 
sentations to the provincial convention; the first occasion was the provincial 
convention held in Vancouver in 1926, that from investigations of the soldier 
settlers, it was found that the men were under too great difficulties, and unable 
to carry on under the conditions as they then were. We made recommenda- 
tions for some form of relief at that time in British Columbia, suggesting the 
complete cancellation of interest charges. We also heard the same complaint 
from settlers throughout the upper country, the Okanagan and Vancouver 
Island, that they felt that that was not sufficient because there had been a good 
deal of money paid as interest, and there should be some interest reversion to 
principal of the amount paid on account of interest to that date. Then they 
feel that under any such revaluation measure, it was necessary to have a 
percentage cut on their principal account, and although no set amount was 
mentioned, there was the suggestion from the north part, and I think Mr. 
Neill, who is member for that district, for a cut of as much as 50 per cent on 
the principal because they found they were having more difficulty than we had 
on the lower mainland. We then made the request for the complete cancella- 
tion of the interest with the amount already paid on account of interest, as 
well as a percentage on the principal. Then we had our Dominion convention 
at Winnipeg in January, 1927, where evidence from soldier settlers throughout 
the Dominion was given. The representatives of the prairie provinces gave 
evidence, and I was surprised to learn of the difficulties they were having 
and that they were unable to make it go under present conditions. They were 
unanimous in supporting the recommendation as I have said, for cancellation 
of interest, reversion to principal account, and a cut of 25 per cent on prin- 
cipal. They were also most emphatically opposed to the revaluation scheme, 
and gave reasons for opposing that scheme. That resolution was accepted 
in the convention, although I think our comrade, Judge Ross, did oppose it 
then, but I am very glad that he sees now that there is need for some form of 
relief. 

They went forward, however, with the revaluation measure, which was 
then under way, and they put into effect a measure of revaluation which would 
give some relief in some cases, but there were cases where the arrears were so 
large that the men did not obtain relief. By that I mean that their accounts 
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were consolidated but rather than reduce the annual payments, they were 
increased in many cases. Great increases were made in the annual payments, 
with the result that the men were faced with a worse condition than they were 
before, and unable to carry on. The position was that they had stayed there 
for eleven years, and that they had expended all their money. I do not think 
it can be said that the soldier settlers have squandered or spent their money 
foolishly. If they had money to begin with, they put it in these places and they 
have not been able to pay the arrears on the loans advanced, and meanwhile 
they have been working under the greatest hardship, particularly where there 
are women and children. They have been unable to get clothes. I know a 
number of cases where clothing has been supplied by their relatives, and their 
living has been very, very meagre, and they have had the very hardest form of 
work in British Columbia. 

I may say that I have studied this matter quite a long time, and that 
before putting in the minority report I called meetings to discuss these matters 
with members of the legislature and soldier settlers. I am satisfied that the 
recommendation will meet the situation to some extent as it has existed in 
British Columbia the past four years. I had a recommendation sent to me 
from a branch of the Legion in Vancouver Island, asking precisely the same 
thing, apparently, that I have suggested, and they were working without the 
knowledge of what their headquarters, or this particular branch, had been 
doing. Their recommendation was similar to that which we have been making 
from British Columbia all along. 

I regret, gentlemen, that I was called here hurriedly, and have not had 
time, really, to make any prepared statement. I have been working on this 
matter of the soldier settler problem for so many years that I am thoroughly 
familiar with it. My remarks, no doubt, have been rambling, and maybe I 
have passed over points which I should have mentioned, but if the opportunity 
is permitted, I would be glad to reply to any questions with regard to British 
Columbia, or further elaborate on what I have already said. 


The CuarrMANn: If anyone wishes to ask any questions of Mr. Payne, in 
relation to his statement, they should do so now. 


Mr. Barser: There is just the matter of the working out of the revalua- 
tion, Mr. Payne. 


The Wirness: ‘That, of course, is the form of relief in connection with 
revaluation. We did oppose it before it was made law, but after it came into 
effect, we in the Canadian Legion, assisted all we possibly could, in order to 
see that that scheme would be successful. In a way, as a real estate measure, 
it was a success, and we feel that the appraisals were very, very fairly made. 
We are surprised that it could be done so fairly, because we fail to see how 
it was possible to visualize what bush land would be like when cleared; that is, 
to see what it would be like when the bush, stones and stumps were removed. 
However, it was done very fairly, and was quite satisfactory. The procedure 
that was followed was that they apparently had the representative of the 
Soldier Settlement Board as an appraiser on the ground, and he made an 
appraisal in quite an elaborate manner, showing sketches and a full account 
of his work. They were presented to a committee of officials of the Soldier 
Settlement Board, composed of the superintendent for the district, the district 
solicitor, and the district accountant. They then examined this appraiser’s 
report, and made a further report, which was submitted to the advisory com- 
mittee. The advisory committee sat on the case and they made a recommenda- 
tion for a certain reduction in the amount of this loan, based, I presume, on the 
information obtained from both reports. That is, they based their decision not 
only on the report of the appraiser on the ground, but the report of the com- 
mittee of officials. According to the Act, the settler should be notified by 
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registered mail of the result, but in British Columbia he was not notified by mail 
because it was the policy of the Board to meet that man and they would show 
him personally what he was going to get under the revaluation. He was, in 
many cases, quite surprised because in some cases he would get very much 
more than he expected to get, but in others, they did not get so much. They 
were told that if they did not accept there was the Exchequer Court; what it 
meant, although perhaps they were not told, was that they would have to go to 
Ottawa. I know many of them were told it would be eighteen months or two 
years before their case could be heard, and it was inferred that to appeal to 
the Exchequer Court was almost out of his reach. In those cases there is need 
usually for haste, so that in very many instances the men accepted the revalua- 
tion. Now there are those men who had been referred to here as the burnt out 
men. The burnt out men accepted, but those who were not so burnt out would 
not accept and said they would hold out. I might tell you of the case of one 
burnt out man where the award was first made for $850. He said, “No, I cannot 
accept that.” They came back some months later and offered $1,350. He would 
not accept. Later they offered $1,600; and still he would not accept. I believe 
this man must have been running about for a year when finally they offered 
him $2,050, and he accepted it. What we feel in British Columbia is that unless 
the appraisal on the ground showed that this particular man should get $2,000, 
he should not have received it and if entitled to that why was he offered $850? 
We feel that the burnt out men do not refuse to accept the first offer chiefly 
because they do not have confidence in themselves to face the Board as the 
other men who have a little more fight left in them. We ask that these cases 
be opened and reviewed without having to consult with anyone or give very 
much thought to it themselves. We feel that through misinformation respecting 
the Exchequer Court that they should have that opportunity. British Columbia, 
I believe, was one of the first provinces to get revaluation through. It was quite 
hurried owing to the feeling of anxiety to get it through, and it was intimated 
to the settler there was need for haste. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Would that suggest, Mr. Payne, that the officials of 
the Soldier Settlement Board were not offering an amount agreed upon by the 
appraiser? 

The Witness: I feel like making that suggestion. 


Mr. McPuerson: I think that the committee realize what the general 
situation is. What I would suggest, if we are going to get any result, is that 
we act with as much quickness as possible and as there is a report from the 
Legion containing certain recommendations and on which Mr. Payne has given 
a minority report we should take the representatives advocating the recom- 
mendations of the majority dealing with them direct one by one, so as to get 
what we want to discuss before us, and Mr. Payne, with his recommendations 
as a minority report, can make his suggestion as each item is considered. I 
suggest that instead of spreading a lot of general evidence on the record we 
should stick right to the point that the Legion desires considered as in their 
report. 

The CuairMAN: It was requested that all the witnesses should be per- 
mitted to make a statement as to conditions in their part of the country, as 
they saw them, as a background. As I understand Mr. Payne has made a num- 
ber of recommendations in his statement and he certainly has not been very 
lengthy. 

Mr. McPuerson: It is going to boil down to this that there are certain 
recommendations that they want and personally I feel that we know there is 
a remedy necessary from a general standpoint. A lot could be said of the state- 
ment, and it may be of real value. But I am only making this suggestion so 
that we can get along. 
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The CHarrMAN: We have three witnesses here apart from the members 
of the Board. Mr. Payne has made a statement offering certain suggestions, 
of which I have made a note, then Mr. MacFarlane will speak briefly on cer- 
tain conditions, and Judge Ross, who represents the majority report, will bring 
forth the different recommendations. We will not lose very much time permit- 
ting it to go on this way. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Let them make brief statements first. 

The CuHatrMsn: There may be discussion on the statements afterwards. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): And they can also advise us on the report as we 
go through. 

The CuatrMAN: Are there any other questions you wish to ask Mr. 
Payne before we hear Mr. MacFarlane? 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Mr. Payne will be available if we require him. 


The CHAIRMAN: We must try to be as sympathetic as possible towards our 
reporter. You may not realize, but we have only one reporter this morning, 
so perhaps it will be well to conduct the proceedings orderly because it is rather 
difficult for one reporter. 


J. D. MacFaruane: Called. 


The Witness: I am a soldier settler and president of the Agriculture 
Society for the province of Saskatchewan. I might say that Mr. Payne has 
covered this very well. As far as the Legion is concerned, I wish to say that I 
am not a direct representative of the Canadian Legion on this occasion. I am 
here more in the capacity of a soldier settler, and to relate the experience that 
I had with the Soldier Settlement Board after I came back from overseas. I 
was with them from the fall of 1919 to the spring of 1924. At the time when 
the settlers were coming back, there was a certain demand for land created, 
and the price of land through that demand was raised to higher levels, also the 
prices of stock. It was pretty hard, probably, to get men of that calibre who 
had been overseas to act in that capacity with the Board. It was really diffi- 
cult, owing to the demand for lands, to hold them down, and in every case greater 
advances were made on them than should have been, on account of the inflated 
value at that time and probably due to the increased prices of farm products, 
when wheat was around $2 a bushel, but there is no doubt if farm products had 
stood up to the prices of those times, or anywhere near it, they might have 
quite easily met the debts against the land at that time, and on stock and 
equipment. However, the deflated prices and generally deflated economic con- 
ditions throughout the country caused the prices of farm products to go down 
and a lot of settlers no doubt got into a despondent condition over the thing. 
I understand that there is approximately 50 per cent at the present time who 
have either left their farms or sold out and quit. As I see it to-day there is 
approximately 10,000 left in the various grades, 1, 2,3 and 4. The largest loans 
seem to be with grade 3 and grade 4 settlers. This is doing fair, and likely to 
fail, in those grades. Just in that connection the settlers whom the Soldier 
Settlement Board 

Mr. McPuerson: You said, doing fair likely to fail? 


The Wirness: Grade 3 doing fair, and Grade 4 likely to fail. That is the 
distinction on Grades 3 and 4. In connection with those grades 3 and 4, those 
who are in that class, it is really for the benefit of them that any concessions 
that would be granted should be given and no doubt it will be impossible to do 
that without giving equal rights and all the consideration that would have to 
be given to the whole thing. I think with the soldier settler called upon to 
pay 5 per cent of the purchase price of the land, which might be $5,000 at an 
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inflated value it turns out that those settlers are carrying a debt of about 200 
per cent of what the place is worth. Mr. Payne has given the statistics on the 
United States farm conditions, which were compiled through the various uni- 
versities and other sources making the inquiry and they have. found that 
the farmers are making from minus three in the worst deflated years, around 
1923 to approximately 5 per cent in other years that were very favourable. If 
the soldier settlers are carrying a load of say from 150 per cent to 200 per 
cent of the actual value it seems improbable that they will get out of that 
position under present conditions. 


I would like to say that I believe some concession will be granted all 
right and that immediate assurance should be given to those settlers in that 
erade who are on the farms at the present time. I will just cite one case in 
my own district, one with which I have been very familiar since they were 
established there. This man lived on a farm until a short time ago and after 
he left the farm he received a letter stating that the Board would be willing 
to take only the interest for the next five years and give him a chance to get 
along with the farm and then they would call on him for payments again. This is 
certainly quite a relief in a way but the position of this settler was, he had 
left the farm and had established himself in the village. He told me prior 
to my leaving that if he had received this letter he would never have left the’ 
farm, but that it was received too late as he now had established himself in 
the village and is trying to sell the farm at the present time. As a further 
means of keeping those men on the farms and doing what we can for them 
I would suggest a better supervision system, give them more in the way of 
supervision, probably supervision is the primary consideration and the col- 
lection of money a secondary consideration. I believe there is no doubt the 
collections would ultimately follow the good supervision and I see no reason 
why it could not work very satisfactorily. There is no question about it in 
my mind from the experience that I have had myself and seeing farming con- 
ditions in the prairie provinces as they are to-day that most likely the price of 
wheat will be lower than it has been in the past. That seems to be the gen- 
eral assumption of those who have made a study of that situation and I 
believe more diversified farming is really the solution. I think that they 
should go into dairy cattle, the production of hogs, poultry or sheep. I would 
like to see the supervisors work more in co-operation with the Department of 
_ Agriculture and the universities in the different provinces that are developing 
better farming methods and trying to introduce more into the communities, 
that is community breeding or community raising of grain. I find out from 
my observation throughout the Province where districts have gone in for 
short ‘horn cattle that they are selling calves for $150. In districts where 
settlers are scattered you find it is hard to get good sires that will produce good 
stock that will warrant a good price on the market. I wish to say that going 
into any district and putting this community system into operation you have 
to find the actual requirements of the settlers in those districts. In the Prairie 
River settlement which is south of Prairie River and it is chiefly soldier settlers 
who are located in that district, I believe that method could be worked out 
satisfactorily. It would create greater interests on the part of the settlers 
in their farms and give them more incentive to go ahead and a greater desire 
to stay on the farm and make good. Once it was started it would be quite 
easy to carry on with the collections. It seems to me at the present time, 
considering the price of farm products, that the payments are really too large 
and I would like to see those payments spread over a longer term of years 
and make them smaller and even though that is carrying the load on to a 
further period, it is really lessening the load for the time being. I see no rea- 
son why a lower rate of interest could not be granted. It would not entail 
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such a great deal of work and it would not mean there would be such a lot 
lof money to the people of this country. It is really the settler who is on the 
land and trying to get along that we are trying to help out, but under present 
conditions he sees that it is practically impossible to get along. However 
there is the settler on the farm who is not very much interested at all and 
would not do very much good anywhere. We have those in some districts 
iand no doubt you will find them among the civilian population. We do not 
have very much sympathy with the man who does not want to help himself. 
There is just one thing further I would like to say in connection with the 
returned soldier settlement board farms, and that is in connection with rent. 
If a settler gets behind the supervisor, after giving it consideration—and in 
that you have to consider every settler on his own merits, you cannot treat 
all settlers alike—should endeavour to find the best way to get the man inter- 
‘ested in his own affairs and have him make up his mind that he is going to 
stay and will succeed in carrying along. I would suggest that some form of 
rental agreement be made to show him that he is not going to be chased off 
the farm and in that way give him a chance to get along after he gets down 
to business. I see no reason why something of this nature could not be done. 
It is done by other loan companies, and I believe it works very satisfactorily. 
‘A's soon as he brings his arrears in pretty good shape then you could wash out 
the rental agreement and let him go ahead carrying on his own. Just let him 
have the assurance that you are not going to kick him off and that he has every 
‘possible chance to succeed on a business basis. This could be on the basis 
that he is supplied with the stock and equipment but the rent could be on the 
basis of a third. 

Mr. McPuerson: Is it not customary in agreements on the prairie that the 
third of the crop is where the person rents the land, and if given stock and set 
up in business, they usually ask fer half the crop. 

The TENSES Usually when they supply horses, stock and all equipment, 
I would say it was about two-thirds and he only receives a working wage as it 
were, but my contention is that it would not do to push them too hard and that 
even ‘the stock and equipment might be purchased by the Board and he might 
be put in the position to completely work the rented farm. 

Mr. McPuerson: The point is whether you mean that he will pay for 
stock, equipment and farm out of the third of the crop, while on the other 
hand he might be paying for the farm. 

The Wirness: It certainly would be a great deal harder but it does not do 
to cripple them and as I say you have to treat every case on its own merits. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): When you spoke I understood it was about the 
renting of land to the settler who had failed to complete his purchase. 

The Witness: The settler who is in arrears. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Actually your suggestion is if the man continues 
to rent the land that he has occupied by purchase, that he should be given the 
opportunity of gradually paying his arrears. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. McLnan (Melfort): The one-third is not applied on his purchase at all; 
it is simply a rental. 

The Wirness: Simply a rental and it has been taken over without any 
foreclosure proceedings being instituted against the settler. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Without him owning the land. 

The Wirness: Or with him owning the land. Say it is a purchase where 
the settler has $2,000 in stock and equipment and $1,000 improvements, that 
wovld be a $3,000 payment. 
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Mr. McPuerson: I took from your suggestion you were recommending 
instead of cash that the soldier be given the opportunity to pay on a third crop 
basis. 


The Witness: In exceptional cases where the arrears are large, the settler 
has become delinquent and he may just be doubtful whether he could carry on; 
if given the opportunity under an arrangement of this kind it would give him 
more assurance. With some you have get to get some money because if they 
get away for a number of vears and pay nothing the load is so great they will 
absolutely want to get right out from under it. 


Mr. McLnan (Melfort): It is your thought that the rental agreement should 
be given until he recuperates his position and then can go on with the payments. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. McLran (Melfort): It is an important point and I would like to get 
just what you had in mind. I did not understand you to imply that that would 
be a purchase payment and that it would be continued indefinitely on that line. 


The Witness: No, it would not be continued indefinitely on that line. You 
might get the soldier in shape in one year or two years and then put him right 
back on his old contract, that is, if he can reasonably meet the terms. 


Mr. McPuerson: As long as he is willing to try and operate the land he 
should have the opportunity to try and pay for it. 


The Witness: Yes. 


The CuHatrMAN: The suggestion you make js in carrying him on the rental 
basis you would give him an interim agreement and thereby accumulate a certain 
amount which could be used in working off his arrears. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: The witness has just touched on the idea of co-operative 
farming as one of the solutions. I think you have touched upon a very vital 
point and I would like to know if you have had any experience and if so would 
you elucidate on that line. 


The Witness: I will say that I have in connection with this Agricultural 
Society with which I have been associated a number of years. We sent out and 
we got some pigs that cost us about $20, and we sold them out to the members 
of the Agricultural Society for around $15.00 and we were to take one pig out 
of every litter. These became the property of the Agricultural Society and we 
sold these and started a real good hog business in that way and it went on until 
we had to quit and sell our pigs outright. We had about three or four sows 
coming in every year which we turned around and sold or distributed through 
the Agricultural Society. We also did the same thing with wheat and oats and 
buying the first pure germination wheat, and I believe the same with the oats, 
the result was that we were paid a premium over and above the market price 
for the grain and in that way I am satisfied that we stimulated the settler in 
that district to follow better farming methods. The wheat farming is one of the 
largest branches that we have to contend with and no doubt if the soldier settler 
through supervision learns this, because they are inclined to be a little more 
careless than the regular farmer, better results will be obtained. I believe it will 
get those fellows in better shape and create more interest in farming methods 
and they will become more contented. 


Mr. Apsueap: Is it not inevitable if the price of wheat is going to be lower 
that the only solution for the soldier settler is the co-operative idea and the whole 
agricultural industry will have to decrease the cost of production. 


The Wirness: Yes, and the chances are he will be able to sell that product 
at a premium above market price. 
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Brig-General Alexander Ross called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to have one 
statement that Mr. Payne made corrected in order that I may not appear before 
the Committee in an invidious position. I refer to his remark that I was opposed 
to revaluation. The fact is I approve revaluation but I was opposed to an 
arbitrary form of revaluation. However I have supported the scheme which the 
government adopted. 

Mr. Payne: You opposed our scheme for relief. 

The Witness: But I supported the principle. 


Mr. Payne: .. Yes. 

The Witness: One more observation. Mr. Payne is here representing the 
Canadian Legion. I am senior executive officer for western Canada, where the 
problem is very acute, and as such I present the report. We do not disagree 
with the minority report of Mr. Payne, we simply say we are not prepared to 
go as far as he goes. If you gentlemen can see your way clear to accept the 
recommendations that Mr. Payne has made, and consider them fair and just, we 
will be very glad, but in coming before this committee we come asking only for 
such measure of relief as will solve the problem, and will be at the same time 
fair to the country. I do not think there is any real conflict. It amounts simply 
to this that the information we have we do not believe warrants going as far 
as Mr. Payne feels like on his information. 

The CuatrMAN: The actions of the Legion show that a moderate stand is 
being taken and that they have given very careful study. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): With resulting success. 


The Witness: In presenting the case on behalf of the Canadian Legion, 
regarding soldier settlement matters. I do not profess to be capable of discussing 
this question from a personal standpoint or with absolutely personal knowledge 
but for the last four years I have, as a member of the Provincial Executive of 
The Canadian Legion in Saskatchewan and as Chairman of the Dominion Com- 
mittee which shapes the policy of The Canadian Legion as a whole, heard a 
great deal of the problems of the soldier settler. I have given much thought to 
the solution of this problem. I have learned to admire these men who are 
bravely striving under adverse circumstances to re-establish themselves and to 
feel for them the greatest sympathy. At the same time, I have learned that while 
the great majority of these men are absolutely sincere and honest yet the hard- 
ships which they have undergone following years of war service has, to a certain 
extent, affected their viewpoint and one cannot unreservedly accept at face 
value all the complaints and criticisms which are honestly made nor accept 
unreservedly their recommendations for relief. Realizing this, I have been 
responsible for two surveys of an impartial character with a view to ascertaining 
facts upon which concrete suggestions might be made and legislative action 
legitimately requested. 

First, in Saskatchewan, I secured the appointment of a special officer who, 
at our expense, visited soldier settlers in their own localities, heard their griev- 
ances, and investigated the grounds thereof. The evidence he secured was sub- 
mitted to an impartial committee which then examined the Board’s files and, 
after eliminating the complaints which were clearly unsupportable, submitted 
a report, copy of which I hope to furnish for your information. 

I hope to be able to give you a copy of the Saskatchewan report. 

The CratrMan: There is the report presented by the Legion and also the 
report prepared by Mr. Payne. I suppose those should be printed. 

Mr. McPuHerson: We have printed a lot of stuff that may not have been 
as valuable as that and I think it ought to be printed. 
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The Wirness: When our Dominion Convention convened in Regina in 
November, 1929, the soldier settlers were largely represented and many resolu- 
tions submitted dealing with their problems; so much so that a special com- 
mittee, consisting of business men, lawyers, and other professional men, was 
set up to hear their complaints and make recommendations which could be 
supported by facts. 

In that connection I may say that we feel that we had asked the soldier 
settlers to solve their problems too long and that it was our duty to give them 
the best assistance from the best men we had available and to co-operate with 
them on their problems. As a result we have their report. 

This Committee sat for four days and heard evidence, then examined the 
material available in files of the Board and, as a result, prepared a very exten- 
sive report which I, as the Senior Executive Officer of the Canadian Legion in 
Western Canada—where these problems chiefly arise—have now the honour to 
submit to you for your consideration. I mention these facts that you may 
understand that the Legion’s representations on this very important question 
are not lightly put forward but that we have, so far as it is humanly possible, 
sought to ask only for relief which is justified by evidence. 

It is now my duty to present to you our recommendations. I am quite 
aware that we are now in the closing days of the present Parliament; that you, 
gentlemen, are pressed with many things; and I would like to be brief but it 
may not be possible. I am pleading for the lives, the subsistence of nearly 
4,000 men, their wives, their children, and I must of necessity ask you, gentle- 
men, to bear with me if I appear to dilate upon what may appear to be 
extraneous matters and circumstances. After all, there is a lot of psychology 
mixed in what would otherwise be a business proposition; and it is extremely 
desirable that these lonely men out on the farms in Western Canada should be 
satisfied that their views are adequately represented, and I must impress upon 
you, gentlemen, that what I am going to present will not be entirely satisfac- 
tory to them but what I do present represents what the Legion as a whole, 
charged with the tremendous responsibility of dealing with the problems of 
pensions, unemployment, and soldier settlement, are prepared to recommend 
and advise. To you, it may appear excessive; to those, whom we represent, it 
may appear negligible; but as responsible ofhcers, having regard for the good 
of all those whom we represent, this program represents what we with all our 
strength and with the information at our disposal and available to us are will- 
ing to endorse. 

Let me add that we approached the consideration of these problems assum- 
ing as a fact that this legislation was conceived for a two-fold purpose: first, 
of providing a measure of re-establishment, and second, as a colonization 
measure. Both these objects were within the proper sphere of the Government 
of Canada, and we assume that the Government of Canada must with the 
soldier assume at least joint responsibility for the suecess or failure of the 
scheme. That is, if loss must result as a result of the defects in the scheme, 
then the Government should, in our opinion, be willing to share the cost. 

Now, gentlemen, with your consent and concurrence I would like to dis- 
pose of a few minor matters before I come to the main problem. I feel that we 
should do this before I deal with the major problem of relief because the minor 
issues might be obscured and I desire to deal with these minor matters now. I 
have two or three recommendations, what I might call the aftermath of 
revaluation. 

‘When we last came before you on this question, we talked of revaluation. 
That our premises on that occasion were justified is proved by the fact that, 
after a careful survey, after appeals to the Exchequer Court, and so on, the 
sum of seven million four hundred thousand dollars of principal has been remit- 
ted. Now, we do not regard this as a bonus to the soldier settler. After the 
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deflation in 1920 and 1921, corporations and individuals everywhere found it 
necessary to re-write their agreements and bring prices based on abnormal 
conditions down to an economic basis. The result of the survey has been to 
establish that the soldier settlers were charged seven million four hundred 
thousand dollars more than the economic value of the land. The Crown, as a 
responsible partner in the enterprise, has had to assume the loss; and we are 
asking for nothing more along this line but to complete revaluation, to remove 
irritation, and give certain concessions which are necessary. They are not 
expensive but they will go a long way to remove difficulties and establish better 
relations. 

Now, to make clear what I have in mind, it is necessary to review the cir- 
cumstances leading up to revaluation. The bulk of the lands in Western Canada 
were bought in 1919 and 1920 when farm lands were based on values of grain 
then existing. The period of deflation and also the period of disillusionment 
of the soldier settler followed. They found that the lands were not capable, 
under existing conditions, of producing returns necessary to take care of the 
fixed charges; and there developed a very insistent demand for revaluation. 
The settlers and their adherents demanded a straight capital reduction with 
remission of interest, the demands varying from 25 to 50 per cent. Some of us 
tried to show them that such an arbitrary measure was inequitable and unfair, 
both to the country and to the settler. We agreed that there was a case for 
revaluation but for a physical revaluation of each parcel on the merits. Our 
advice was not accepted. We were told that our method would be slow, costly, 
and cumbersome, and almost unanimously the Dominion Convention at Winni- 
peg endorsed these demands. In the result, Parliament admitted the case for 
revaluation but adopted the method suggested by the very small minority. 
Instantly, there was a storm of indignation and the slow, costly, and cumber- 
some slogan was used with great effect to convince these men that their interests 
were being neglected. To complicate the matter, there was introduced into the 
scheme the Exchequer Court. I imagine that nine-tenths of these men had never 
heard of the Exchequer Court. To them, it was something vague, impalpable, 
and inaccessible. In this atmosphere of unrest, distrust, and suspicion the 
revaluation scheme came into being. Of a possible 10,697 settlers 8,322 applied 
for revaluation hoping I suppose to get something. Of these, 5,688 accepted the 
award; 1,126 ignored it; 1,053 cases are still to be dealt with, and 286 appealed. 

Now there is no question that of the 5,688 who accepted the award there are 
very many who were far from satisfied but they accepted because they could not 
appreciate the Exchequer Court as being as easy of access as it proved to be, 
absolutely fair as it was, and quite inexpensive. They had been told otherwise 
and there seemed to be no effective way of counteracting the propaganda. 
Then when their neighbours appealed and got results, those who did not appeal 
immediately felt that they had a grievance. We have received many suggestions 
that the officials of the Board exercised undue influence to secure the release. 
The evidence available does not satisfy us that this accusation is founded on fact 
but we do believe that the atmosphere surrounding the whole of revaluation, as 
I have described it, was responsible for the creation of a feeling of hopelessness 
which led many of these men to accept the award and then finding that they 
might have done better the feeling of resentment is against the Board which 
induced them to sign the acceptance. 

Now to do what we can to establish better relationships and remove friction, 
we suggest a very simple thing and not an expensive one, namely: that the time 
for appealing from the Board’s award on revaluation be extended, regardless 
of acceptances, and for a limited period of time. If this seems too broad and too 
far-reaching, then we ask for right of appeal subject to the approval of the Exche- 
quer Court. That is, if a man can satisfy the Exchequer Court by definite evi- 
dence that. judged by recent authenticated voluntary sales of similar lands, his 
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valuation according to the Board’s award is too high and that he signed an 
acceptance under a misunderstanding as to the procedure to be adopted on the 


hearing of appeals, then he should be permitted to appeal regardless of accept- 
ance. 

That is my first recommendation. You will find it couched in different 
terms in their report. 


pe McPuerson: You would restrict that to where the Board still owns the 
and. 

The Witness: Oh, yes, where a man is trying to make good. 

Mr. McPuerson: Where a man has gone off the land but the land has not 
been disposed of. 

The Wirness: Yes, give him a chance to go back. 

Mr. W. J. Ecan: Do you mean under a sliding scale, that you would ask 
for revaluation in 1928 if there was a poor crop in 1929? 

The Wirness: No, I simply ask that the man have the right to appeal now, 
because I believe a great many signed acceptances under a misapprehension. I 
do not know that any of them will succeed, but I would say that the Board is 
blamed for all that goes wrong even if they are not responsible. I say, have this 
as a gesture to these men and let us remove the source of irritation by giving 
them the right to appeal if they so decide, even if they have signed an acceptance. 

Mr. W. J. Eaan: What would be the basis? 


The Witness: The same basis on which you made the valuation. Whatever 
it was at that time. Not on the present value of the land but on the basis of 
conditions that existed under which you made that first survey. As a matter 
of fact the first value as fixed in 1925. 

Col. Rarrray: In 1925, but the basis of valuation was the actual date on 
which the appraisal was made. 

The Witness: We accept that date. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Under your suggestion, broadly speaking, you are 
closing the door of the Exchequer Court to the soldier settler. 

The Witness: No, I am not, I am giving him access against the Board. 
Many soldier settlers have made the charges against the Board which I am 
not prepared to accept. 

The CHatrMan: I think the reason General Ross mentions this is with 
regard to the suggestion that has prevailed as to the tremendous cost of an 
appeal. 

The Witness: He has been under that misapprehension. They did not 
commence their appeal in a great many cases because of the mistaken idea that 
they might be charged very heavy costs and that was not the case. This gives 
them the right to renew their appeal. 

Col. ASHTON: My understanding is the Exchequer Court should be the 
Court of Appeal. 

The Witness: We maintain the same procedure which is as good. I propose 
the two alternatives, that if they extend the right to appeal, they be given the 
ordinary right of going to the court and asking that it be reopened. 

Col. AsHToN: There is only one question that arises in that connection, 
Gen. Ross, and that is that our present appeals are going to take that court the 
best part of the year. 

The Witness: I see what you mean. 

Col. Asuton: If you add to that I wonder when we will finish. 

The Witness: The remedy is quite simple, appoint another judge ad hoc. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You suggest not that the whole situation be reopened, 
but that the time limit should be extended for those men who did not appeal. 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): It is very simple and at the same time exceed- 
ingly comprehensive. 

The CHatRMAN: And would remove all the misapprehension that you feel 
has existed in connection with appeals to that court. 

Mr. Stirrutnc: I would like to ask the witness whether he likes the methods 
adopted in the Exchequer Court. 

The Witness: In Saskatchewan I found them quite satisfactory. I per- 
sonally attended sittings of the Court when it was hearing cases and I was 
extremely pleased with the manner in which it was conducted. I have no 
complaints as to the accessibility to that Court. 

Mr. Stirruinc: Who bore the expense oi the soldier and his witnesses 
journeying to that court? 

The Witness: In Saskatchewan the Legion bore that responsibility if he 
was not able to do it. The Legion also provided counsei. ‘That is a point I 
am coming to next, the counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN: J think we fully understand the scope of that suggestion 
as to the time of appeal. 

The Witness: Another feature of revaluation requires consideration. The 
right of a soldier appearing before the Federal Appeal Board to a trained adviser 
is admitted by law. No such provision was made for the soldier settler. It has 
been found that, when competent legal assistance was secured by the Legion, 
results were good but many of these men did not apply to the Legion and were 
not able to obtain legal assistance themselves and, without competent advice, 
could not present the proper evidence. Here, it should be stated that there is 
no suggestion of technical procedure in the Exchequer Court. Both the Judge 
and the Counsel for the Board were eminently fair towards the appellant but, 
when a man comes to Court without evidence, neither the Judge nor the Counsel 
for the other side can do very much to help him present his case. In the event 
of the time for appeals being extended, we think that provision should be made 
to provide for soldier advisers to assist in these cases. 

That is I think the great stumbling block in these appeals, the lack of 
advice before he goes there. Where the Legion is strongly organized they look 
after that, but in many cases that is not done. 

Another feature overlooked in the provision for revaluation was the fact 
that in many cases the man had himself contributed a considerable sum of his 
own money to the purchase of lands. The Board’s limit was $5,000. Suppose 
the land was bought for $7,500, the man put up $2,500. If it is found as a fact 
that the land was worth only $5,000, he gets no benefit by revaluation. He 
loses the $2,500 and the Crown has the land. This is considered to be unfair. 
The scheme contemplated friendly assistance and partnership. If the Board 
permitted the man to buy the land, it is presumed that the land was worth the 
money paid. If it is found as a fact that the land was not worth that much, 
then the Crown and the man should share that loss equally. 


Mr. McPuerson: Does that cover the case where the man bought the land 
himself of his own volition and afterwards applied for a loan from the Board? 


The Witness: Loans are not revaluation. This is a purchase case. 
Mr. McPuerson: Under this recommendation he pays the Board. 
The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: He puts in a certain amount of cash himself. 
The WiTness: Yes. 
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The Cuamrman: It particularly applies where there was a purchase. 
_ Mr. McPuerson: Well as I understand, Col. Rattray agrees with General 
Ross in that statement but under those conditions of land purchase would there 
be anything coming to the soldier on revaluation? 


Col. Ratrray: We are limited under the Act to $5,000 for the land and 
$1,000 for the bulding. That is all we are allowed to advance and the revalua- 
tion of the government that was made in these cases, we had to comply with 
and could not exceed the advance or difference between that and the amount 
that we have agreed to give. 

Mr. McPHerson: That is another point. The suggestion of General Ross 
is that if he bought for $7,500 and he put in $2,000 himself and it is now found 


that the value of the land does not exceed $5,000 it would not be any benefit 
to the soldier. 
The Witness: No. 


Mr. McPuerson: He could not get that $2,500 off the $5,000. 
The Witness: No. 


The CuHatirman: Where the purchase price exceeds $5,000 the maximum 
loan would be $5,000. 

The Witness: That we suggest is not fair and the government as a part- 
ner should share the loss pro rata. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): What do you say about the man who bought the 
land absolutely on his own account and then applied for a loan to pay off 
indebtedness or obtain a discount from the seller? Would you say it ought to 
apply in that case as differing from the case where a man buys the land making 
a large payment of $2,500 with the advice and authorization of the Board? 

The Witness: That is a case that I think perhaps Mr. Bowler would be 
better able to answer. He is unable to be here to-day but will be here to- 
morrow. 

Colonel AsHton: May I point out that quite a number of soldiers bought 
land or entered into contracts to pay for the land at prices that we thought were 
higher than the land was worth at the time the land was purchased. There are 
lots of settlers who come up that have paid $12,000 for land at that time which 
was only worth $7,000 on which we advanced them, say, $6,000, $1,000 on 
buildings and $5,000 on the land. We advanced them that $6,000 because there 
was $7,000 in it but not because we ever figured there was $12,000. That is a 
difficulty that is going to arise and very naturally under this suggestion it would 
have to be considered insofar as the loss is concerned on a pro rata basis but 
the soldier settler having paid the much larger amount he would have greater 
corresponding loss. 

The Witness: Could that not be solved by limiting it to the Board’s 
valuation that they authorized at the time the purchase was made. I would 
accept that as being satisfactory. 

Mr. McPuerson: I think there is a vast distinction between the two. 
First of all in the case of the man who of his own accord goes on any land at 
any price he wants to give and afterwards applies to the Board for a loan, you 
say that man is not entitled to revaluation as a matter of right. 

The Wirness: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. McPuerson: But the other case the $5,000 out of the $7,500 that was 
put up by the Board, would it meet with your approval if the reduction allowed 
should be distributed pro rata to the money put up. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: If the reduction was $2,500 under revaluatiin you would 
not ask the amount of two-thirds. 

13683—32 
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The Witness: Two-thirds government and one-third the man and if the 
man paid more than the Board thought it was worth at the time, if he insisted 
in going against the Board’s advice he would have to accept their revaluation. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Do you not also infer that a man should receive back 
a portion of the 10 per cent? 


The Witness: That is not revaluation. 
Mr. McPuerson: I think you can leave out the 10 per cent. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: It does have a bearing. 


Mr. McPuerrson: It has to be protected but that 10 per cent is not the 
part that we are after. 


The CuHarrMANn: I have had a good many cases of this kind come before 
me and I quite understand his point. 


The Witness: Another difficulty which has developed is the question of pay- 
ments. It is found as a fact that in many cases when the contract was 
rewritten after revaluation, it was by reason of accumulated arrears necessary 
to make the annual payments greater than they were under the original contract. 
This is the cause of much dissatisfaction and misunderstanding. It is recom- 
mended that provision should be made for rearranging the contracts so that in 
no case will the payments be greater than they were under the original contract. 

Now it is a great shock to a man getting revaluation to find he has to pay 
$6,000 instead of $4,000. 


Mr. McPuerson: No other charges are made under your suggestion of 
extending the payment. 


The WitNnEss: Yes, on revaluation. 


The CHairMAN: Frequently the arrears amount to more than the sum 
allowed on reduction, and then on amortization the payments amount to more. 


The Witness: Yes. I wish to make one or two remarks about collection 
methods. I have been speaking to Major Ashton and I understand the Board 
has a scheme under consideration which may be favourable and to which we 
intend to give further consideration. There is a good deal in collection methods. 

In all the evidence we secured, we find severe criticism of the Board for its 
collection methods. At the risk of criticism by those whom we represent, we 
may say that the greater‘ number of these complaints are unfounded and are 
solely due to the fact that the settler, not realizing that this scheme in its original 
conception and as it exists to-day is fundamentally unsound in that it violates 
every principle of loan practice as prevailing in this country and, therefore, that 
under it success is extremely difficult, blames the Board for all his troubles and 
as a result magnifies small matters until these small matters obscure the larger 
fundamental issue. Furthermore, the creditor in this case is the Crown and not 
a corporation. It must be remembered that a corporation can do as it pleases 
in such matters. It may prefer one man to another and no one can complain. 
The Crown is not in that happy position. It must deal with all on the same 
basis, particularly in soldier settler cases. There is only one feature of the 
general aspect of collections which should be stressed; and I mention it simply 
to give the Board an opportunity to state its policy so that, if the general 
conception is wrong, then we will have the true policy of the Board on record. 
There is a general impression that the Board works upon a quota basis. It is 
generally stated and commonly understood by the settlers that if the Supervisor 
in one district does not produce returns equal to those in another district fault 
is found with his work. If this system exists, it is wrong. It is well known 
in Western Canada that one district may have a bumper crop and another a 
total failure. Each district will produce according to the conditions existing and 
not otherwise. The Board do say that this is their policy, and I am prepared 
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to accept their statement, but I do wish this statement placed on the record so 
that we may have official denial of the existence of any such practice, the alleged 
existence of which has been the cause of much dissatisfaction. 


Major AsHTon: I would like to point out what we are now planning 
for this next season. In work like ours we have to plan a long way ahead, 
and right now we are collecting facts as they exist in the several districts 
in the different provinces and we will continue to collect that information 
until harvest time. Our field staffs are not judged by the amount they actually 
collect. There are many things that enter into that. It is true that the matter 
of collections must enter into your judgment to a certain extent, but we look 
at collections received from a district in the light of the success that district 
has had in agriculture during the year for which collections are made. If 
the Melfort district in Saskatchewan has had a bumper crop, and the North 
Battleford district has had a crop failure, and we find the collections for 
North Battleford are higher than Melfort, we at once question the work of the 
field staff. However, I want to assure the committee that in our preparation 
for collections this year, as in past years, we endeavour to take into con- 
sideration all factors in the case, and naturally we have to make an endeavour 
to collect the amount in the district which conditions justify. We do not base 
the reputation of our supervisors solely on what they collect, because if we 
did some supervisors would not come up t a satisfactory average, 


Mr. McLran (Melfort): The first test of the man’s value as a supervisor 
must be the average maintained by the district, but it would be up to you to 
see if it is not paying its debts. 

Colonel Rarrray: Are you going to refer to the recommendation on page 
10 of your report? 


The Wrrness: You mean the recommendation dealing with suspension of 
payments. I will take that up under the general problem. 


Colonel Rarrray: What you are talking about now really includes this 
on page 10 of the report. 


The Wirness: As I explained, Colonel Rattray, these proceedings are 
going to be studied very carefully by the soldier settlers, and I would like 
to give the Board the opportunity to clear up any misunderstanding. I am 
merely making a convenience of the committee for that purpose. I will discuss 
that matter on a broader basis when I come to the general problem. 

I now come to what the soldier settler calls security of tenure. I might say, 
gentlemen, that what I am putting forward is something quite new, and some- 
thing whereby we may improve the condition between the Board and the 
settler. Connected with collection methods is what the soldier settlers call 
security of tenure. We believe that this means that they would like some 
more definite assurance as to their right to retain this land, and that the present 
methods of collection often are too drastic and severe. We do feel, in this con- 
nection, that the Board is in an invidious position under existing legislation. It 
is both litigant, judge, and sheriff, when it comes to the conclusion that the 
man is no longer in a position to carry on. It does not submit itself to the 
decision of an independent tribunal. Under the Act, it serves notice of can- 
cellation and, at the end of thirty days, it evicts. It is true that he may make 
representations and secure respite but if, notwithstanding representations, the 
Board still adheres to its decision there is left to the man a feeling of injustice, 
of oppression. The thing is largely a matter of psychology. We have heard 
in pension cases a good deal about the mental effect resulting from contact 
between the applicant and the Board. The same thing applies in settlement 
cases. The man feels that he is being crushed by some unseen force; that he is 
helpless. Now to improve the relationship, to remove the sense of injustice, to 
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relieve the Board of the unpleasant duty of eviction, it is suggested that 
Crown might without in any way decreasing its security, without in any 
impairing its rights, delegate this responsibility to an independent body. 
suggest that, when it is felt that a settler should no longer be carried, applicati 
should be made to the nearest Court official exercising jurisdiction in mortgage 
matters for an appointment to consider the merits. The man instead of being 
served with a notice of rescission would be served with a notice requirin 
him to appear and state his case. He could thus go before an absolutel 
impartial tribunal, trained and accustomed to deal with such cases, and with 
out formality discuss the matter. The judge would then have power to make 
such an order as a be just. He could give time, he could impose terms. 
He might, in a hopeless case, give an immediate Order but whatever was done ~ 
He might, in a hopeless case, give an immediate order, but whatever was done 
disposed of on its merits. The expense of such proceeding would be negligible. 
The results might be far-reaching in promoting that friendly relationship 

which should exist between the Board and the settler. 

I do not contemplate a lengthy court procedure; I simply suggest application — 
for appointment similar to the jurisdiction in mortgage matters, where the man — 
would come up and be dealt with in the same way. I deal with mortgages and 
contracis myself every day in the year. I put this forward as a suggestion and ~ 
repeat that it is quite new. I think you gentlemen who know the soldier settler, — 
after studying this will realize that poss sibly it will do much to relieve the irrita- 
tion which after all, is caus ing a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. McPuHerson: I ee you will agree with me as a lawyer, that there 
is no possible way in which legal security for tenure could be given with the 
right of collection. 

The Wrrnsss: That is right. 

Mr. McPuerson: There is no possible way in which legal security for 
tenure can be given with the right to the government to collect further moneys. — 
It is illegal to say that a man owes some money and if he does not pay he will 
ioose his “land. 

The Witness: It could be done. 

Colonel] Ratrray: Would this be disposed of by the county court ‘uit 

The Wrrness: By the county court judge suumarily. He would make the 
order imposing terms that he would pay so much at a certain time. The whole 
idea is that before he goes to this court he knows he has a chance to tell his — 
troubles to somebody who is not connected with the Board. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): The same as under a mortgage. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Is this uniform throughout the Dominion, or does 
it vary in different provinces? 

The Wirness: It is practically uniform in the prairie provinces. | 

Mr. McPuerson: Before I can foreclose in Manitoba the case has to be — 
taken before the court of the King’s Bench. It is sometime referred then to the © 
county court, or district court judge. I would suggest this: that if that decision — 
were agreed to, the amendment should distinctly specify the district or county — 
court j judge, so that there would be no question of jurisdiction. 

The Witness: I think that would be the simplest method. In Saskatchewan — 
and Alberta the district court judge already has the jurisdiction of a King’s" : 
Bench judge in matters in controversy, and we examine the account and the | 
circumstances of each case. In a mortgage case we make an order for immediate ~ 
foreclosure where the man is absolutely hopeless, while in others I might give a 
year; I decide on each case with the idea of giving a man a chance if he 
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worthy. If he is not worthy he goes off at once, and that is the idea I have before 
me that sitting on these cases the men will not feel that they are victims cf a 
machine. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Would that be in chambers or in court? 


The Witness: In chambers; there could be set up an improvised practice of 
simply going to the county court judge, showing the state of the land, and the 
circumstances. ‘The judge says, “I will allow this man three weeks from today.” 
You would serve notice for him to appear before that judge, and even then, if 
he does not come, the judge will review the case. If the man comes he tells his 
story and he is asked how much land he has; what equipment he has and we 
endeavour to estimate his ability to pay if he gets achance. Possibly the friendly 
advice will be encouragement for him and he will make it go. 

Mr. Stirting: Would the settler consider it necessary to take a lawyer? 


The Witness: It is not necessary, but he could do so. I hear people, and 
of course, we are not sitting in court, so I can talk to them informally, and find 
out what their position is. Of course a lawyer might be of assistance. 

Colonel Ratrray: Who do you suggest should bear the expense? 

t The Wirness: The expense would be very small, and you have your own 
i) —ssolicitor. 
Colonel Rarrray: How about the settler? 
The Witness: He pays his own. 

| : Mr. McPuHerson: He would be within twenty-five miles of a court in Mani- 
“| taba. 

7 The Witness: I do not think a man would have to travel in any case more 
than seventy-five miles to get to a court. 

The Cuarrman: I think that is an important matter, from the psychological 
point of view, and it is a question we shall consider carefully. 

Masor Asuton: If it can be set up in every province, it appears to be 
very worthy, but I doubt if this could be set up in every province in Canada. 

The Witness: You will have to act on the advice of counsel, but I think 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan they are pretty much the same. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Is not the bar to such a proceeding at the present 
time contained in the contract between the settler and the Soldier Settlement 
Board. 

The Witness: The procedure is provided for in the Act for eviction. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): “And the contract has a proviso which prevents 
it being brought into court the same as a mortgage company would have to do. 

The Witness: The only limit, both in the contract and the law, is the 
present method of service. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): So the Act and the contract are responsible for 
the present condition. 

The Witness: Because the Act governs the contract. 

Colonel Rarrray: What do you mean by security of tenure? 

The Wirness: I am not quite sure, but it is a term that is quite pleasing 
to the soldier settler. 

Colonel Rarrray: Last fall I was much exercised over the number of 
soldier settlers leaving, and I was just wondering whether it was limited to 
soldier settlers. I had a survey made through our district offices and field super- 
visors to find out what the tenure of office is throughout Canada. I told them to 
go to the different county courts, the different land titles, and the secretary- 
treasurers and get all the evidence they possibly could collect. The result of 
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that was something rather peculiar from the west because I have the report of 
Canada from all points, under one figure. The University of Saskatchewan 
made a similar survey, also the American government made a survey, and 
it was found that the tenure of occupancy of farms west of the Great Lakes, 
and west of the Mississippi river was about twelve years. Now we have ~ 
about 50 per cent of the soldier settlers on the land, and they have been 
there nearly twelve vears, so that the average tenure is better than the general 
average throughout the country. Not only that, we find in Ontario the average 
is twenty-five or thirty years, and the result is that we have only about sixty- 
five farms on our hands, whereas we have a complete record of tweny-five 
thousand farmers under the Soldier Settlement Board. That is the only 
accurate record, I suppose, in the world, of twenty-five thousand farmers scat- 
tered throughout a country. This record was made at the time of the pur- 
chase, and we followed the thing right through, so that we know that we 
have a definite record, which almost falls in with the considered opinion of the 
different people of Canada. From that on this question of security of tenure so 
far as the soldier settler is concerned, taking a general view, it is about equal, 
about the same. 

Mr. McPuerson: You are discussing the average tenure of ownership and 
occupancy of farms. 


Colonel Rarrray: Yes. That will fluctuate according to the newness or 
age of the country, but there can be only one security of tenure guarantee that — 
they will remain in possession, regardless of what happens. 


The Witness: I think what they have in the back of their heads is that 
if they have some assurance they will not be evicted from the land, that is what 
they call security of tenure. 


The Cuarrman: Under the terms of the Act, the settler is deprived of all 
ordinary legal safeguards. He has relinquished them by coming under the terms. 
of the Act, and because he is subject, as he feels, to arbitrary action oi the 
creditor without the intervention on his part, something to which no other 
debtor is subject. I think the recommendation of General Ross, while it may 
not have any change on it, it has a psychological effect. 

Major Asuton: May I say that under our salvage cases it is only a per- 
centage of these in which we take rescission of contract. A large proportion 
signed quit claims of their own volition. 

Mr. McPuerson: From that standpoint I do not think it makes any dit- 
ference. The majority that I have come in contact with have signed the quit 
claims because they feel they are hopeless. 


Major Asuton: I have felt myself that that was the situation. 


The Wirness: That comes up again under one of these recommendations. 
[ wish now, to deal with the clause, Crop Lease and Bushelage Contracts. 

Another cause of considerable friction and consequent bad feeling arises 
from crop share agreements and, what is called, bushelage contracts, or contracts 
made on a basis of an estimated crop and providing for delivery of a fixed por- 
tion of the crop. As to the former, the system of crop payment is still recog- 
nized in Western Canada and might, with advantage, be used in the soldier set- 
tlement scheme in cases where the settler is a grain farmer, pure and simple, but 
experience has proved that where the man has no other land than the land 
affected he cannot possibly pay more than one-third of the crop to the vendor. 
The Board utilizes this method to secure payment where the account is im 
arrears and, it is charged, have exacted as high as one-half of the crop. It is 
suggested that this is done only in any case where the man has other land suf- 
ficient to provide a living. If so, and the other land will provide a living, no 
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easonable objection could be offered, particularly, in a case where the man is 
not playing the game; but, where the S.S.B. land is his only resource, we respect- 
ully suggest that exaction of one-half the crop would not be justified and can 
only tend to provoke hard feelings, which should be absent. 
' Bushelage contracts have provoked great resentment. We are informed that 
_ the crop is appraised, say in July, and the estimated yield placed at so many 
_ bushels. The Board then asks and gets a contract for delivery of so many 
bushels after harvest. Now, any one familiar with Western Canadian conditions 
"knows that there may in a very short time, by reason of rust, frost, or other 
cause, be a tremendous depreciation in the crop. It is alleged that the Board 
have, in such cases, tried to exact the full measure of the contract. If so, there 
is sure to be friction and consequent controversy. We quite recognize that the 
Board has a duty to perform to the public. We quite realize that their task is 
a difficult one, but we respectfully submit that unless they can satisfy this 
Committee that their task is impossible without the security provided by this 
plan then a contract, so fruitful of misunderstanding and friction, should be 
discontinued. 


Colonel Ratrray: I can speak with a good deal of conviction in regard to 
that, having had considerable experience with selling lands for loan companies, 
and I think you are right. If there is any case where a half-share crop has been 
asked, I do not know of it. There have been very few cases where even the one- 
third share crop is considered fair. They are usually two out of five, but as for 
the buying of land on a crop share payment only, I am totally against it. I 
will not recommend it because it is unfair to the buyer and to the seller. I will 
not go into the details. 


The CuairMAN: ‘There is another point, that is the question of securing 
chattel mortgage prior to threshing, on an estimate. 


Colonel Rarrray: That is done, but as far as I am aware, it is a case 
where the amount of the grain would not come up to the estimate there. 


Major Asuton: We have seized whole crops om a number of occasions; we 
have seized them for three years in succession, and did not take a third or a 
half, would not take hardly any at all, but we have administered the crop under 
that method, and generally we have not kept 25 per cent. Where we received a 
thousand dollars, after paying for threshing, allowing something for grub and 
for clothes, we have considered we were lucky if we had $250 left. We also paid 
his taxes. 

Mr. McPuerson: Is it not common, when a purchaser buys a farm, steck 
and equipment, for him to pay at least one-half crop if buying on the crop pur- 
chase plan, and when renting the land with stock and equipment, I think you 
would admit a third would not be sufficient if he is going to pay you anything; 
that is, you would have to collect more than that under favourable circumstances. 


The Wirness: In my experience, during the last eight years, I cannot 

recollect a half crop. From my experience which covers examining purchases 
for vendors, lessors and lessees, I have never yet been able to find any crop that 
would leave anything to the man if he paid a half. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): The question of a third crop for rent; the owner 
supplies the land only, no stock or equipment. How would the same owner ever 
be paid outright for his land, if he sells stock, equipment and land, and only 
collects a third, as capital? When would the transaction come to an end? 


The Wrrness: I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. McPuerson: While I am ‘not a witness, in order to put all the facts 
before the committee, I wish to say, from thirty years’ experience dealing with 
crop share agreements against the sale of property, stock and equipment, I do 
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not remember where the payment was not half crop. We rent on a third erop, 
and the tenant handles everything. He takes the land under certain conditions. 
and returns it in the same condition. We sell on half crop where the man is 
purchasing. It may not agree with the other department, but that is where you 
overcome the capital expenditure. I do not think he would pay for it out of a 
third. There was some mention made by you of bushelage. I have never run 
into that, but is it where a man covenants to deliver on account of payment a 
certain number of bushels, of a certain kind of grain? How does that work? 


The Witness: I am glad you have asked for that information. While 
tney have taken a contract on the bushelage basis, I understand in no case have 
they exacted the full terms of the contract if the condition did not justify. 


Mr. McPuerson: I understood Colonel Rattray was referring to the taking 
of the share of the crop. 


The Witness: No; this refers to the purchase, and the trouble we have 
had, or that the Board has had, was due to non-performance, and I wish to say 
that we did not think it was fair if they exacted the contract, but Colonel Rattray 
says that has never been done, and I believe him. 


Mr. McPuerson: He says it was done in some cases, but they did not 


apply it to the purchase of the land; they only took it to see that it was handled 
all right. 


Colonel Ratrrsy: There is a time limit on that. It generally terminates 
at the end of ten years. 


The Witness: And then the balance is paid in cash. 


Colonel Ratrray: There was some evidence with regard to the bushelage. 
I think you made an investigation at Regina, where some charges were made 
against the Board. What did you find? 


The Witness: Mr. Bowler will tell you to-morrow about that matter. He 
knows more about it than I do, and will be able to clear that point up. However. 
we had that complaint, and we made an investigation, and found that there was 
no real foundation for the complaint. Colonel Rattray says he did not do it; I 
accept his statement. 


Colonel Ratrray: I wish to make the statement here that we are from 
time to time asked by settlers to seize the crop, and handle it for them. 


Mr. McPuerson: So that somebody else will not step in and get it. I 
might add to that, that I doubt whether it is fair treatment to give to the public 
financing the farmer. They obtain their supplies through the summer, and then 
through the instigation of the Board, or rather, their request to the Board, ask 
them to seize the crop and keep the man that has supplied the necessaries, from 
being paid. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): On the other hand, it might be fair to all creditors 
that they would ask that to be done. 


Mr. McPuerson: That is the way it does not work. 
Colonel Ratrray: They look upon us a trustee. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort) : I know many farmers who have the sheriff admin- 
ister their crop. That is done in a great many cases. I whi not be here next 
meeting, so I would suggest, in view of MONS the advisability of the chairman 
increasing this committee. 


The committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
The CHatrMAn: Dr. Gershaw has been added to the Committee. 


The Witness (Mr. Ross}: My next submission is in connection with the 
restriction of credit. This is not an easy matter to deal with, but it has been 
brought to our attention, and I think some submission should be made to you 
in the matter. 

Another matter which is strongly urged upon us is restriction of credit. As 
you know, the Board holds as security all the man’s belongings. Therefore, as a 
eredit risk, he has nothing to offer except himself. It is true that, even under 
those circumstances, these men have secured an unbelievable amount of credit 
(but that is a western condition, generally understood although not understand- 
able) but there come periods when credit is seriously restricted and emergencies 
develop when the soldier settler finds it impossible to get credit in an emergency 
by reason of the fact that his financial standing does not justify such an advance. 
It is suggested that the Board, to meet such emergency, should have power to 
make an advance but, of course, only in such cases where the man’s equity in 
the land and general reputation would seem to justify it. 

That is intended to meet a case of serious illness, where there is some unfore- 
seen emergency, and he still has an equity in the land, and his general reputation 
is such that an advance is justified. 


Colonel Rarrray: We do spend considerable money for the preservation of 
security, and also if the man is up against it. He is carried on, and we make 
advances, but of course it always becomes capital. 

The Witness: Of course it is capital. 

Colonel Rarrray: And the question of paying personal expenses there, I 
think it might be open to abuse. 

The CHarrMaNn: I was just going to suggest, as General Ross goes on, that 
anything of that nature which the Board wishes to make comment on, it may 
do so. This is sufficiently informal to permit that. 


Major AsutTon: There is another thing, General Ross; our superintendents 
have gone with settlers to banks and others to arrange credit. I think you will 
find every district superintendent we have from time to time helps out the settler 
in the matter of credit. There are, of course, some settlers whose position is such 
that we cannot do anything. When a settler is over the maximum loan under 
the statute, and badly in arrears, also owes store bills and taxes, his situation is 
a little difficult, and those are the men with whom General Ross and the Legion, 
have the most trouble. 


The CuarrMAN: There are cases where the Board has waived priority. 


Mr. McPuerson: In the Vernon district in British Columbia, that has been 
done. I would venture to say that in 25 per cent of the settlers’ cases, almost 
every year we give way to the banks to finance them through the season. We 
gave way this year, I think, on seed grain. We do waive our priority right if 
they want to go back, we let them take the land. 

Mr. MacFarutANne: That is only in the case where the arrangement is 
entered into before the credit. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): What do you do, Colonel, in cases such as sickness, 
or where a man has a stroke of bad luck? Do you sometimes let the payments go 
when you could collect? 

Major Asuton: Undoubtedly, yes. We have to depend a good deal on the 
circumstances in these cases. 
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The CHAtrMAN: JI understand, in the case of store bills, that the Board has 
waived a portion of their claim in order that a proportion of those store bills can 
be paid. I have had instances of that myself. | 

Major Asuton: We have had rather striking instances of disbursements of | 
very large amounts to surplus creditors that we could collect. | 
The CHAIRMAN: I just want to make it known that that was the case. 
Mr. McPuerson: There is no suggestion as to what can be done? 
The Wirness: What might be done, yes. If considered advisable, amplify 
the Act to cover this other than seed grain and taxes, which they now have power 
to advance. 


RE-LOCATION 


The question of re-location has also been raised. It has been found that 
some men are on land which is so unproductive that they can never make good. 
It is true that the man picked the land, but it is also true that the Crown, under 
this scheme, adopted the attitude of friend, counsellor, and guide of the soldier. 
The responsibility is joint but the greater responsibility rests on the Crown. It 
is suggested that this responsibility be recognized and that, where it is established ~ 
that a man is on unproductive land, arrangements be made to transfer him to a 
more productive area. In this connection, a situation has also developed in a 
few cases where men have settled on lands and now find themselves surrounded 
by settlers of alien origin who participate in many. municipal affairs, run the 
schools, and generally dominate. It is needless to say that this is particularly 
galling to the returned soldier; in fact, it is intolerable. In such cases, re-location 
is advised; and it should be pointed out that no monetary loss should follow as 
these people, once they have penetrated a district, are only too anxious to pur- 
chase adjacent land at a good figure. 

That latter situation is one on which I had some communication, and 
there is a good deal of dissatisfaction. The men claim they settle in good 
faith, and since that the conditions have changed entirely. It is suggested that 
in order that they may get away from such districts, they might be placed on 
some other lands more congenial, and I am quite satisfied, knowing these people, 
that the Board would have no difficulty in selling out these places very shortly. 

Major AsuTton: We have absolutely no objection to a transfer of that 
kind in a foreign district. We cannot go out of our way and buy a new piece 
land, but we will facilitate a transfer of that kind to the best of our ability, 
only the settler himseli must make the sale. No hindrance would be put in his 
way as to transfer of stock and equipment. 

The Witness: What we have in mind is that as you have a number of 
farms on your hands, possibly in such cases an exchange might be effected. 
That is the whole reason why they could be transferred from one half to another, 
or one quarter to another. 

Major Asuton: The governing factor in that is that the sale of the first 
should be made before you undertake the sale of the other parts; otherwise 
he would exceed the statutory power. 

The Witness: I ask you to change the statutory power to meet the situa- 
tion. In the complaints brought to my attention in this connection, these 
settlers claim they have absolutely nothing to say in the administration of 
school affairs or municipal affairs, and they feel that situation is quite intoler- 
able. 

Colonel Rarrray: They selected that piece of land of their own accord. 

The Wirness: I understand the encroachment has taken place since then. 

Colonel Rarrray: They are not any worse off than the others. 


The Wirness: No. ‘ 
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Colonel Ratrray: It would accentuate the situation for those who remain. 


The Witness: There is simply the fact that they are returned soldiers and 
they have a certain class feeling that makes it difficult for them to settle hap- 
pily under conditions dominated by purely foreign elements. 


Mr. McPuerson: In the ordinary district a man has a perfect right to 
sell his own farm and move, but in this case they cannot sell it. 


The Cuatrman: I think we have a thorough understanding, and can make 
amendments if amendments are desirable. 


; a McLean (Melfort): You are not asking that they should buy new 
arms? 


_ The Wirness: No, the Board has plenty of farms, and he has his choice 
from those. I do not say that the Government should buy new farms. Before 
I pass to the main issue, a situation has developed, particularly in Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, on which I have received many communications, 
and complaints. I am not going to press this very strongly, because my own per- 
sonal view and that of the Board coincide to a very large extent. You know 
last year the greater part of the province of Saskatchewan suffered from drought, 
with the result that a number of settlers not only were not in a position to 
make their payments, but were not in a position to pay their taxes. The result 
is that the Board has actually paid $800,000 in taxes this year in the: western 
provinces. Now, that is all right, but unfortunately these taxes were not paid 
until after the period of the imposition of penalties. You are no doubt aware 
that there are penalties for non-payment on the first of January of the year 
following that in which the levy was made. They vary from 8 to 10 per cent, 
and that goes on automatically. The Board pays that money, and the man 
has to pay the 8 per cent penalty and 5 per cent to the Board. The Board 
might arrange to pay 2 per cent down and 5 per cent in the fall, which eases 
the burden. The great complaint is that the Board did not pay that money in 
time to avert the penalty. The Board could not very well adopt the policy of 
paying the taxes every year, because if they do they will pay no taxes at all. 
I see that danger. I submit to you, gentlemen, most of you having had farm- 
ing experience, to consider whether or not some rule or practice might be adopted 
where, if it appears that, by reason of drought, hail, frost, or rust, the settler 
is going to be crippled in meeting his payments, that the Board should be per- 
mitted, without legislative enactments, to make these payments in time, and 
thus avoid the penalty. I believe I have put that as clearly as I can, and I will 
leave it for your consideration. 


Colonel Ratrrray: That is overcome now. We had a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the union of municipalities for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. We went thoroughly into that problem, and while we cannot avoid 
payment of the 2 per cent, we are not going to penalize the settler by charging 
the 13 per cent, because we will only pay 2 per cent up to March 31, and then 
we will carry on the payments to the next tax period, and charge the settler 
5 per cent in the meantime. That is for 1930, beginning with this year’s taxes, 
1929. We have entered into an agreement with the union of municipalities that 
for non-payment of taxes on Soldier Settlement land they will be penalty-free 
up to the Ist of January. The payment date is the 15th of September, or the 
Ist of January. We do not know whether the settler will pay them or not. He 
may come along on the due date, but we now have thirty days after the due 
date to pay the taxes, penalty free. That has been arranged with the union 
of municipalities by an agreement signed by Mr. Egan and myself, and the 
union of municipalities. 

Mr. McPuerson: It covers it very well, but I do not know under what 
possible law the union of municipalities can make such a deal. 
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The Wirness: They cannot. It is a gentleman’s agreement. 


Colonel Ratrray: We have paid 2 per cent on $4,000,000 taxes, and they 
have postponed the penalties until the 1st of April, that is, individual munici- 
palities. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Have you the wherewithal to make the payments 
if it comes in April? 

Colonel Ratrray: We will if we have any money left out of our appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I suppose you had to wait until the Ist of April 
this year; your appropriation was exhausted. 

Colonel Ratrray: Yes. We are overdrawn just now, but the taxes will be 
looked after. 


The WITNESS: 
Masor PROBLEMS 


We now come to the problem which is fundamentally the cause of all this 
irritation: the inability of a large number of settlers to make good under exist- 
ing conditions. We have had interest remission and revaluation, capital reduc- 
tion on implements, and various other things, all of which have proved more or 
less palliatives but, apparently, not cures for, according to the figures furnished 
by the Board, 3,926 settlers with an average loan of $2,320, have definitely 
succeeded; 3,201 with an average loan of $3,178 are likely to succeed; 3,163 with 
average loans of $3,732 are barely holding their own, a very slight setback might 
produce failure, while 1,622 with an average loan of $4,450 are likely to fail. 
Some of these latter may doubtless be in their present condition due to their 
own fault, but it is a reasonable presumption that after ten years’ trial and 
after 11,349 have definitely been cancelled or abandoned—88 per cent of this 
number admittedly due to their own fault—that a very large number of the 
incompetents have been weeded out, and that must look elsewhere for the cause 
of the situation. The economic weakness of the scheme has already been referred 
to and, when we know that the men certain or likely to fail have average loans 
of $4,450, it is a reasonable conclusion that they are compelled to carry a load 
too great to be borne. 


Now, what is to be done about it? We consider the situation serious. We 
are averse to making demands involving large expenditures which would inevit- 
ably benefit the successful as well as the unsuccessful—those who need no help 
as well as those who definitely need help. Yet, at the same time, we are 
impressed with the plight of these 4,785 men who are hovering on the brink 
of ruin. The situation is one worthy of the deepest consideration. Here, we 
have 4,785 men who, in youth, gave two, three and four years’ service and 
who in an effort to retrieve the time lost overseas and to make themselves worthy 
citizens in permanent employment have given ten, eleven and twelve years’ 
work contending not only with the usual trials of a farmer—frost, hail, rust, 
and drought—but with a staggering burden of debt. Now, with youth gone, with 
wives and children dependent, they face the loss of their present livelihood, a 
future of casual labour, and ultimate dependence. Already, we are burdened 
with the question of the unemployed. Are we to add nearly 5,000 more to these 
unemployed soldiers? We have struggled with the problem for years. We 
have had all kinds of palliatives, as I have indicated, yet the figures of salvage 
in each year—and which the Board might produce—are staggering. I refuse to 
believe that the Canadian soldier is so incompetent, so irresponsible, that he can- 
‘not make a success of farming. I know him generally as a resourceful, energetic, 
and dependable person. If he has failed, I cannot believe that the fault is with 
him. May it not he -vith the system? 
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In the first place, I ask is there proper co-operation between the Board and 
the settler? The basis of this scheme was co-operation, proper supervision. For 
the past two years, the Board’s staff has been employed on revaluation, on 
British family supervision, and collection. With the numbers available, they 
could not possibly exercise that supervision, give that friendly assistance so 
necessary to secure the welfare of the settler. In addition, the Board’s staff— 
80 per cent of whom are returned men—have now given 8, 10, 12 years to this 
work. Their average age is now 44 years, and they are still temporary employ- 
ees; no permanency, and no superannuation. Naturally, as soon as they see 
a chance they get out and the country loses the service of the men whom it has 
taken years to train. There are some 280 ex-service men in this work. They 
have given the best years of their lives to their country. We ask and suggest 
that they should immediately be given permanency that we may secure their 
services, and that the Board may be enabled to establish a proper system of 
supervision and assistance, and ensure that degree of co-operation between the 
Board and the settler which will give every possible chance to the man who is 
liable to fail. In this connection, we wish definitely to say that the Legion 
are strenuously opposed to any system which will turn the Board merely into a 
collection agency or a liquidating body. We recognize that the scheme has 
not been the success it was hoped for, but we do not think that the blame hes 
with the men; and to simply endeavour to salvage as much as possible from the 
wreck, would we consider, be absolutely cruel. The scheme, in our opinion, 
must be continued as it was begun—on a partnership basis—and every effort 
made to promote supervision and co-operation. 

That is the first step, but we are still left with the old problem of how to 
stop the shrinkage, how to keep these men on the farms. We submit that we must 
now get down to fundamentals, admit this scheme to be unsound, and seek ways 
and means to make it sound. Remember that the Legion is not in favour of 
bonuses nor gratuities. We refuse to bonus indolence. We refuse to abet lazi- 
ness, but we believe that somehow, some way, if this problem is tackled with 
understanding and with sympathy it should be solved. 

We do not believe that the Legion is called upon to offer a solution. After 
all, we are only a body of ex-soldiers; we are not land and loan experts. Why 
should we assume to tell the Crown and the Board how to run their business? 
We say and the people of Western Canada say that there is a great soldier 
problem. Can the fact of popular sympathy be overlocked, when we remember 
that you have before you resolutions from the Legislative Assembly of Mani- 
toba and the United Farmers of Alberta demanding total remission of interest? 
When you have before you a resolution of the Legislative Assembly of Sas- 
katchewan praying for sympathetic consideration of these grievances? Such 
bodies do not pass resolutions lightly and without cause. The people of the 
West realize that there is a problem and sympathize with these men and 
demand relief. The Legion does not recommend remission of interest. We 
have had that before, and it was palliative not curative. We believe the diffi- 
culty requires drastic treatment. We have had placed before us certain recom- 
mendations. We do not feel qualified to endorse them. We submit them for 
your consideration. 

First, reduction of interest and extended reamortization period: The 
figures quoted from the Bureau of Statistics of the United States of America in 
our report give the annual earnings of the farmers in that country over a period 
of ten years as 74 per cent on capital invested. 

Until Mr. Bowler returns, I would like those figures taken with caution. I 
think that the actual figures are very much less than 74 per cent, but I take 
them as given to me. My information is that the actual figures are much 
more on the basis of what Mr. Payne told you this morning. How can a man 
whose debt is 140 per cent of the real value of his land pay 9 per cent and live? 
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If these figures are correct, it cannot be done. There may be some merit in the 
suggestion that this is a fundamental weakness of the scheme and, being recog- 
nized, the loss should be assumed. 

Second, coupled with this is the necessary rearrangement of payments so 
as to reduce the annual burden. No expense attaches to this but we are totally 
opposed to any temporary respite by which payments are partially postponed 
for a limited period of time, fearing that at the expiration of that period the man 
will find himself with such an accumulated burden that he will lose heart and 
give up the struggle. 

Third, when the accumulated debt is such that the man cannot possibly 
hope to overtake it, might he not be permitted to work on a rental basis based 
on the interest of the debt by crop share or otherwise with an option to purchase 
if he so desires? Payments made by way of rent to be applied on purchase 
price without payment of interest. 

These are not recommendations nor demands. They are suggestions. Our 
submission is that the Board with their knowledge of the system, their knowl- 
edge of conditions, should be asked to submit some solution—fair alike to the 
State and to the man. If they fail to do so, then, perhaps, you, gentlemen, 
with your knowledge of conditions of agriculture and finance may be able to do 
so. We would assist so far as we can but, realizing our limitations, we do not 
venture to make any specific request other than that the problem must be 
considered. 

Now, gentlemen, that is our submission of the main problem. I wish to 
refer to some reference made by Mr. Payne this morning, regarding the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railway. I find that I was misinformed and for your information 
I will give a statement of what the policy of the C.P.R. is on their land sales 
at present. 

1 have a communication which reads as follows:— 

“ Replying to your communication of April 28 concerning Canadian Pacific 
Railway land contracts, I interviewed the supervisor of that department and 
he outlined the new scheme adopted by the Company. He stated that under 
their new amortization scheme the settler pays down 7 per cent of the purchase 
price, then he has one year’s free use of the land without any interest chargeable 
whatsoever, after which the balance of the principal will be amortized on an 
easy payment plan of thirty-four equal annual payments, which makes the 
second payment fall due two years after the purchase of the land, and which is 
figured on the basis of 7 per cent of the balance of the cost of the land. 

For example, on a purchase of 160 acres costing say $2,400, the down pay- 
ment will be $168 and the annual payments, commencing at the end of the 
second year, will be $155.75. At the end of thirty-five years the settler gets 
clear title to the land, unless of course he wishes to pay sooner, which is his 
privilege. The rate of interest charged under this plan is 6 per cent. The above 
payment of principal and interest on the thirty-four amortization basis is an 
amount equal to the 7 per cent of the cost of the farm, less the cash payment 
made at the time of purchase. 

This does not mean that the farmer pays 7 per cent for thirty-four years 
and then commences to pay the principal but this is wiped off by small pay- 
ments each year and at the end of the period the purchaser has not only paid 
the interest but has cleared off the principal as well.” 

That, gentlemen, concludes my main submission, and I will leave this 
problem now for your consideration. 

The CuarrMAN: I am sure we are very grateful to Judge Ross for the state- 


ment he has made. Now, if there are any questions or comments before Judge 
Ross retires, you may make them; otherwise we will hear Colonel Rattray, or 
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Major Ashton, who, I understand, have statements to make on their part, and 


perhaps some suggestions. But first, are there any more questions you would 
like to ask Judge Ross? 


Mr. McPuerrson: There will be the opportunity on the details. 


The CuHatrman: I think we can depend on the witnesses remaining. I 
do not think it would be wise to discuss any suggestions at the present time, 
and the witnesses will be available for a short time, in case we require their 
help. 


Witness retired. 


Colonel J. G. Rarrray called. 


The CHairMAN: Would you like to make a statement first? 


The Witness: In the statement that I will make, I have no intention of 
making any recommendations because I do not think it is within the power of 
the Board to make recommendations, or to ask for certain things, because I 
think that prerogative belongs to the committee, and it is for the Government 
to say what shall be. We are for the purpose of administering such acts as are 
put forward in connection with the Soldier Settlement Board, so that what I 
want to do is to place before you, as concisely as I can, what has taken place 
in regard to the Soldier Settlement Board, in the past; what is being done at 
the present time, and what is anticipated so far as the Board is concerned, 
under legislation that exists at the present time. As you well know, the Soldier 
Settlement Act of 1919 empowered the Soldier Settlement Board to advance 
certain sums of money to returned soldiers. There were something like 160,000 
returned soldiers who asked to come under this Act. The reason I mention it 
is this: to show that the Act at that time, when it was put into force, was a kind 
of safety valve to the conditions that were existing subsequent to the war, and 
they felt that they always had the power to go and get a home on a piece of 
land if nothing else availed. They were trained in different places, and given 
certificates according to their qualifications for looking after land. They had 
the idea that if they could not get any other job they could take up land. Of 
this 160,000, some 31,000 did take up lands, of which about 6,000 of them 
took up homesteads and got no loans from the Government, or through the 
Soldier Settlement Board. There are about 24,500 that took loans. Seventeen 
thousand some odd had lands bought for them. That is, they went out, selected 
the lands themselves, and then came to the Board and said “I want to buy a 
certain farm” and the Board bought that land after an appraisement. The 
price fixed on that land was not fixed by the Board. There was an independent 
advisory committee, entirely independent of the Board, so they made the 
appraisement, and they fixed the value of the land, then the Board made a loan 
to the soldier settler on the valuation that was placed on it by the independent 
advisory committee. Then there were others who got lands of their own, had 
the mortgages paid off, and secured further advances to stock and equip the 
farm. Others, again, who had gone and took up homesteads, came and got 
money from the Board for the purpose of putting up buildings, ploughing up 
some of their lands, and for stock and equipment. That was the condition as, 
it was in 1919. 

In buying stock and equipment they were supposed to pay in annual instal- 
ments, but the first two years it was interest free. Then the land was paid for 
on an amortization basis, of twenty-five years at five per cent. The conditions 
that prevailed after the war were such that the price of wheat went down; the 
price of cattle and stock of that kind went down, so that the load was too heavy 
for the settler to make his amortization payments on the farm, and pay the 
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amount for stock and equipment, with the result that the first legislation was 
passed in 1922. This legislation consolidated his debt and gave him an interest 
free period of 1, 2, 3, or 4 years, depending on when he bought his land. If he 
bought previous to October, 1920, or 1921, he got two years; at least between 
1920 and 1921 he got two years. Between 1919 and 1920 he got three years and 
previous to 1919 he got four years of interest free period. So that his stock 
and equipment that he got was two years free previous to that, and four years 
free after that, for purchases made prior to 1919, and two and three years interest 
free if purchased at the other dates I have mentioned, he would have anyway 
four years interest free for whatever stock he bought. I just bring these things 
out to show under what conditions the settler got his loans. 

Then, in 1925 it was discovered that the stock that he got was bought at 
the big prices of 1919 and 1920, so he was given a 20 per cent reduction on his 
stock, purchased in 1920, and 40 per cent production if purchased in 1919. It 
works this way; if a man bought a cow for $100 in 1919, in 1925 he 
got a 25 per cent stock reduction, bringing it down to $60, and _ interest 
free for six years. Then, starting with the payments of what is known as prin- 
cipal, he paid one-twenty-fifth of his total indebtedness, as at the first of October, 
1922, so that for this cow he would be paying about $2.40 a year, and was given 
at least twenty-five years to pay for it. That is the second reduction, the stock 
reduction, and that includes a loss of actual cash, of something like $2,900,000. 
Then, in 1927 the revaluation was passed. There has been a good deal said 
about the revaluation, and those connected with its work. However, I may 
mention the way that was carried out has resulted in practically a 24 per cent 
reduction throughout Canada, on the purchase price of the land, and this was 
credited to the settler as at the first of October, 1925. If his revaluation was 
not credited to him until the 1st of October, 1929, he got credit for the interest 
from October Ist, 1925, to 1929, on that amount of money, so that you can see 
from this so far as the land is concerned, on the amount of his revaluation he 
has paid no interest whatever from the Ist of October, 1922. That is, he got 
interest free for four years, and then he gets a rebate up to 1925, which was 
credited to him. That is the situation as it is at the present time, with regard 
to those who have had revaluation adjusted. 

Now, the question might be asked as to how they have been getting on with 
regard to paying off their loans. There have been, out of our twenty-four 
thousand some odd settlers, 1,537 loans that have been paid in cash by actual 
settlers; 553 loans have been paid by soldier settlers selling the land, and repay- 
ing the amount to the Soldier Settlement Board for the purchase of the land. 
Of the lands abandoned by the settlers, 67 have been sold for cash and the 
number sold on time is 1,234, so that so far as the soldier settler is concerned, 
as far as our accounts are concerned, they show, 3,391 soldier settler accounts 
have been cleaned up in full. Of the total civilian loans, 463 have been paid in 
cash. With those, what we call time sales, I-should say that the fault has not 
been with the land or has not been lack of stock and equipment or anything of 
that kind, but rather because of the management of the man himself. As you « 
know, the Board cannot make a profit on any land it sells. If it sells a piece of 
land and there is a profit on it, that profit goes to the settler for whom the land 
was originally purchased. There is a credit balance due on tripartite sales, that 
is sales that have been made to others, the total credit balance amounting to 
$182,127. Of the 1,234 pieces of land that we have sold for as much as, or more 
than the settler’s indebtedness, there is a credit balance due the settlers of $309,- 
207, or, in other words, we have been able to sell some of these farms that were 
abandoned by the settlers, for more money than they owed us, and which will 
be paid to the settlers when we receive the full amount of that $309,000. The 
total amount that we are returning to the settlers for profit that we have made 
for them on the sales of these lands will be $647,000. 
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Mr. McLean (Melfort): Is it possible that part of that would be due to 
the fact that you have crown lands for which you paid nothing? 


The Witness: Some of it is in that. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): And stock and equipment? 
The Witness: Yes. 


The Cuairman: Is that keeping the price for which you sold in relation 
to the original price? When you say the difference between their indebtedness 
and the amount for which you sold, you must remember there is the 10 per cent 
that was paid by the settler, and whatever payments he has been able to make. 
In order to get the value of the land, you would have to compare the actual 
total purchase price in the first instance, and not the amount of their indebted- 
ness. There is the 10 per cent and any payments to be deducted from that. 

The Wirness: With regard to nearly all these lands which have been 
returned to the Board by the settler, he has found himself in a hopeless position 
and either signed a quit claim or we have served notice of cancellation. 

The CuHatrmMan: Has the land been sold for as high a price as the original 
purchase, or was it sold at a price greater than the remaining indebtedness. 

Mr. Barser: Are you taking into consideration the amount the soldier 
settler has already paid? 

The Witness: I would not say that has been taken into consideration, but 
generally, I would say that the price at which the land sold was greater than 
the price he originally paid for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Greater than the original price, including his 10 per 
cent? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Could you give us a statement covering this? 

The Witness: We would have to go through every individual case. 

Mr. Ecan: Have you never put it together? 


The Wirness: No. 

Mr. Ecan: May I interject this, to Colonel Rattray? Is it not a fact 
that the greater percentage of those who obtained loans had some knowledge 
of the land before they went overseas? 

The Witness: Out of the 160,000 who applied and who went to the 
different places to get their qualification certificates, and who finally went on 
the land, it would be those who had land experience or land contact before going 
overseas. I would not give a percentage definitely, but I would say from one- 
third to two-thirds of the land that was sold was by fathers to their sons, 
or by uncles to nephews. 

Mr. Ecan: That is the actual land owners? 

ive WinnEss: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: You spoke of crown grants. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: If a soldier took up a crown grant, what did you 
advance him? 

The Witness: We advanced him up to $2,500, $1,000 for buildings, and 
$1,500 for stock and equipment. 

Mr. McPuerson: In the case of land being sold for more than he paid 
for it, what would he get? 

The Witness: He would be entitled to receive the full amount cf money 
if he had put that much improvements on it by his own work; that is, if he had 
obtained title in the meantime. 
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Mr. McPuerson: The point I wish to clear up is this: your figures would 
indicate that on soldier lands repossessed and sold, they produced more than you 
gave for it. 

The Witness: Total soldier settler loans, repaid, $3,391. 

Mr. GersHaw: Does that include the improvements put on in the meantime? 

The Wirness: The farm, as it stood when we wanted to sell. 


Mr. Gersuaw: It is rather surprising that you were able to sell after the 
soldier had been dispossessed. 


The Wirness: There is a reason for that, and I will make this statement: 
those who live in the west know that there is what may be called a movement 
in the value of land. That is, in certain districts we know they may go bad in 
the matter of crop, and after five or six years they come back. An example 
of that is southern Alberta, where, for two years they have had good crops, 
while another example is in the central part of the province, where formerly 
they have had good crops for the last seven or eight years they were a failure 
last year. I know that in 1925 we were buying out quarter-sections in central 
Saskatchewan for about $100 each, but later that land, when they had a good 
crop, began to be sold for $10, $15, and $20 an acre. Take southern Saskatchewan 
at the present time; the first crop failure they ever had was last year, and I 
suppose it would be rather difficult to sell a farm there. In Manitoba it has 
been the same way. My experience, having travelled through the west as a loan 
inspector, has been that you cannot say any district is bad, but some people who 
do not understand the circumstances, do not stay with it, and they leave. What 
I refer to is the poor crops, due to weather changes and climatic changes, and 
at times the land is not considered worth as much, and later on you may be able 
to get a much higher price per acre for it. In that way we have been able to 
make money on our sales. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): There is a good deal in that. 

The Witness: It is only natural that so many soldiers’ grants, having 
$3,060 equity and a charge against the stock and equipment, it is only natural 
if he has done anything on it, and it is in a district where a railroad has been 
built, that the land will be worth more to-day, apart from the stock and equip- 
ment, because there is no investment in the land at all. 

The CuatrmMan: I suppose, Colonel Rattray, you can hardly judge whether 
or not the total land is going to be sold at a profit or loss until all the sales are 
made. The better land may have been sold first, and that remaining, no good. 

The Witness: No, there is going to be a loss on our land. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I hope you do not sell the best land first. 

Mr. McPuerson: It is the other way; they picked the worst land first. 

Mr. Ecan: When the land was vacated it was for certain reasons, and under 
the conditions the Board hung on to it. 


Mr. McPuerson: I object to the words “ hung on. 
retain. 

The Cuatrman: They held the land for a rise in price, because they thought 
the depression was only temporary, which was perfectly sound, of course. I 
mentioned the question of tripartite sale. That is, any settler, if he wants to, can 
sell his land, but the Board has to be a consenting party to that sale. Of course 
it does not relieve the settler of the obligation under his covenants, but he may 
sell it, and make a profit out of it. 

The Cuarrman: You got as far as covering those men who were paid in full. 

The Witnnuss: I am just mentioning the conditions as they are at the present 
time. The question has been raised as to the number of classifications of soldier 
settlers, that is, we grade them 1, 2, 3 and 4 at the present time. There was a 
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survey made last winter and as it stands, there are about 7,400 in grades 1 and 2, 
and that represents about 62 per cent of the number that we have on the land at 
the present time. 


Mr. McPuerson: Does it also represent the number of settlers the Board 
think will succeed under present conditions? 


The Wirness: There is no reason why they could not succeed, because 
their average loan is $2,950, and I am convinced that $2,950 is less than 50 per 
cent of their assets. By the reductions that we have given them in revaluation, 
also the improvements that they have put on the land, the increase in their stock 
and equipment that has taken place during all these years, if their farm was 
valued to-day, also their stock and equipment and other assets, their principal 
indebtedness to the Board would be less than 50 per cent of their total indebted- 
ness. 


Mr. Barper: Is that why you put them in grades 1 and 2? 


The WiTNEss: It would be grades 1 and 2 because their account is always 
in good standing. Something may have happened this year and they may be 
one year in arrears, but we put them in those grades. Then grade 3 is the 
settler who, subject to climatic conditions, just as I have stated, his district 
may have gone bad through frost, hail or something; otherwise it is a good 
district, but he is not able to make his payments for two or three years. It is 
not his fault; he is a good farmer, but through climatic conditions he is not 
able to make his payments, and we classify him as a class 3 farmer. 

In class 4 there are 1,622—not quite that many now. They are a class of 
people who have a strange psychology, if you permit me to use that word, with 
regard to their obligation to the Government. One idea they have is that they 
fought for the Government and that the Government owes them a living. Another 
is that they are not farmers who have made a success of it; because they did 
not like it, I may put it that way. 

Mr. McPuHerson: Not fitted for it. 

The Witness: Not fitted, yes, and they are the ones that are giving us 
the greatest amount of trouble. 

Mr. McPuerson: Before you leave that, this 1,622, then, in the Board’s 
estimation are liable to fail. 

The Witness: Liable to fail. 

Mr. McPuerson: The others may pull through. 

The Witness: I do not- think all those will fail. 


Mr. McPuerson: Those are the ones you consider under all your con- 
tracts outstanding are likely to fail. 

The WITNESS: Yes: 

Mr. BarBer: Are those all through Canada, or just confined to one spot? 

The Wirness: All through Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you consider, Colonel, that the history of those in 
grade 3 would show any likelihood of success, or are they rather doubtful at 
the present time? 

The Wrrness: As far as their personal attitude towards the farm is con- 
cerned, they should make a success; they are willing. 

Mr. McPuerson: It is a matter of climatic condition. 

The WiTNEsS: It is a matter of climatic condition; if things go bad and 
stay bad they cannot come through, but we know from the history of Canada 
from one end to the other that conditions change very, very rapidly. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): There must be more than climatic conditions 
when these cases are spread all over Canada, as you said a moment ago. 

1368333} 
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The Witness: I could give details of that. Take the Maritime potato 
crop; two years ago they could not get anything for their potatoes; about 25 
cents a barrel, and they are getting $2.50 a barrel for this year’s crop. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That is more important than climatic conditions, 
because there are as many succeeding all over Canada as those who are failing. 

The CHairMAN: There are a good many factors that enter into it. What 
is the average indebtedness of those classes? 

The Witness: You know perfectly well that in a district where there are 
fifty or sixty settlers, a hail storm may come and cut down ten of them, so that 
local conditions sometimes prevail. 

Mr. McPueErson: Would it be fair to put it this way: these men have got 
into arrears through climatic conditions, because I assume they are in arrears 
more than two years. 

The WitNeEss: Yes, an analysis of those cases would show that your state- 
ment is practically correct. 

Mr. BarBer: That is not including class 4. 

The WitNEss: No, not class 4. 

The CHAIRMAN: You gave the average for classes 1 and 2. We would like 
the average indebtedness of the other two classes because that may have had 
something to do with those classes. 

The Witness: $3,700 is the average indebtedness. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is class 3. 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): As a result of their being in the lower class, it is 
not because they had the higher indebtedness. 

The Witness: Because they are two or three years in arrears. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes, and the other classes, 1 and 2, have been 
making their payments. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CyHarRMAn: What is the average indebtedness of grade 4? 


The Witness: $4,400. 

Mr. McPuerson: You take a man whose indebtedness is $2,500, and 
for four years he has not paid taxes and interest; he is going to be at the end 
of that time, around your figure of $4,000. 

The Wrrness: That is, class 4 people are those who have not, in some 
cases, paid enough to cover taxes for the last ten years. 

Mr. Barser: What percentage of the settlers are in class 4? 


The Wirness: There are 1,622, about 13 per cent. 

The CuatrmMan: Then there is another point; in estimating the average 
indebtedness included in all those classes, I assume there will be a number 
who only receive stock, equipment and improvement loans included in all those 
classes. 

The Witness: Oh, yes. 

The CuHarrMan: Which would cut down the average so that the actual 
average of the personally purchased farms would be higher than those figures 
you give. I have an estimate here but I would prefer that you give it as from 
the Board. 

The Witness: It cannot affect it very much because of the 24,000 who 
got loans; 17,715 were purchased farms, 2,522 were advances to privately owned 
farms; that is, over 20,000 of these places were purchased farms, so the 4,254 
would be divided up among the 4 grades and it will not affect the percentage 


very much 
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The CuHatrmMan: That figure will have to be considerably increased. 
The Wrirness: I would not say considerably increased. 


Mr. McPuerson: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that there would be a 
very great increase. When talking of lands that have been repossessed, a lot 
of them were crown lands, and if they are off there could not be as much in 
them z in the undisposed of the others. The percentage should be very small, 
T think. 

The Witness: The percentage difference would be very small, when you 
compare it, because only one out of every six farms were homestead farms. 
There is another thing that I think the committee should know and that is 
the effect of amortization of payments. In 1922, as I have stated, they got 
four years’ interest free, and then the balance was amortized over twenty-one 
years at 5 per cent. I will take it on the basis of $1,000. If it was a straight 
amortization plan, the payment would be $70.95 per annum, Of this, 70 per 
cent would be applied on interest, and 30 per cent would be applied on principal, 
the first year. On the tenth year 54 per cent would be applied on principal, and 
on the 13th year 40 per cent of it is interest and 53 per cent applied on principal. 
That is, when the loan is about half paid, more than half of the annual payment 
is applied on principal. With the four years interest free period, the annual 
payment is $64.19; that is on every thousand dollars, and the rate of interest is 
the same, that is on the first year he paid $64.19, 70 per cent of that is applied 
on interest, and 30 per cent on principal; the tenth year 54 per cent interest, 
and 46 per cent on principal; the thirteenth year, 47 per cent interest and 53 
per cent on principal. I mention this just to show the committee that the first 
six or seven or elght years that man pays the greater part of his payment or 
the bigger percentage 1s payment of interest. After he gets to the twelfth year he 
is reducing the principal very rapidly. The suggestion has been made that the 
interest should be reduced, and the term should be extended. Judge Ross 
brought that question up. When you give a new rate of interest for amortiza- 
tion over another period, you start the settler off again under the same dis- 
ability of having to pay the larger percentage of interest during the first twelve 
or fifteen years of the lengthened period, As I have said, there are 7,400 settlers 
who are paying up and their amortization ends in 1946; the present amortiza- 
tion period ends in 1946. I started to mention a moment ago the survey that. 
we had made last fall as to these settlers being released from a certain amount 


_ of their payments. The decision arrived at at that time was that in the lower 


grade settlers, that is, three and four, we should only ask for interest for a 
stated term of years, deferring the payment of principal and the settler to have 
the option at any time of paying anything on the principal, should conditions 
arise that he could do so. At the end of five years, when the question was recon- 
sidered, cr whatever term, if it was necessary, we defer payments and the inter- 
est. The contention that I make, I think it is fair, and I think it is sound, is 
that in 1946 a soldier is going to find himself in this condition, 1946 is when 
our amortization is due. His land is either going to be worth more, worth as 
much, or worth less than his indebtedness at the present time. 


Mr. McPuerson: At the present time, or in 1946. 


The Witness: I am talking about his indebtedness at the present time. 
In 1946, his land, if he had done anything on it, is worth more, and he has two 
options. He can sell and take his profit or enter into a new agreement for what- 
ever length of time that the Government would like to give. If it is worth an 
equal price to what it is at the present time, let him go on with the agreement, 
but if it is worth less than it is at the present why ask him to pay for it. If 
he has a piece of property worth $4,000 and he keeps it up, making the payments 
of interest and in the end it is only worth $3,000, why ask him to pay for it? I 
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would say let the Government or the board take the loss at that time. He has 
had the use of the money and it is simply an investment on a 5 per cent basis. 
He has made a living in the meantime and we have not asked him to pay some- 
thing which he knows it is not worth at the present time. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): You heard General Ross this morning? 


The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Do you not think that the mental attitude of the 
man between now and 1946 would have a good deal to do in determining whether 
his land is worth more or less? ; 

The Witness: The land is going to be worth more or less, according to the 
prosperity the country is going to enjoy, and I am one who has faith in the 
agriculture of Canada. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): So have I, but the general situation of the thing 
will have a good deal to do with the value of the land. 

The Witness: Yes, the way he handles it. 

Mr. BarBer: He realizes all the time that the debt is piling up. 

The Witness: No, the interest and the principal will have to be paid, but 
at the end of 1946, if that place is not worth the amount of the principal, why 
should he pay for it? 

Mr. GersHaw: What is the rate of interest he is paying? 

The Witness: Five per cent. 

Mr. McPuerson: That only means a difference of one dollar and forty 
cents a hundred, per year. Your figures show $6.40 a hundred, in order to pay 
it off at the end of twenty-one years. 

The Witness: $64.19. 

Mr. McPuerson: That is a thousand: I just brought it down to 6.4 per 
cent. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: To pay it all off, by 1946. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: And for the sake of being relieved of $1.40 per hundred, 
he is going to have his debt still standing. Do you not think the encouragement 
is worth more than $1.40 a hundred to know that it is being wiped off? 

The Witness: He knows when it is wiped off, he has paid maybe $4,000 
for a piece of property that is only worth $3,000. 

Mr. McPuerson: We will assume he wants to keep the land, he is going 
to pay $500 per year. 

The CuatrMan: He has to pay interest until 1946. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: And then he is going to be exactly where he is today as 
far as his debt is concerned. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuHerson: There is quite a lot of psychology talk around this com- 
mittee; it is more psychology than business. Do you not think that the 
psychology works the other way; it is only a dollar a month? 

The Witness: You are looking at it on the basis of a dollar down and a 
dollar a month. Suppose a man owes $4,000. 

Mr. McPuerson: I am looking at the mental attitude, the advantage of 
knowing that year by year he is making progress, and that might be worth more 
than merely the relief of that small payment. 
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The Witness: If he owes us $4,000, his payment would be $262, and if we 
charge 5 per cent interest, it would be $200. The difference would be $62 a 
year less, and with that money, even if it was only $62 less, he can put that 
into his farm and improve it. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Is there not the danger that if he does not have 
to do it, does not have to reduce his indebtedness, he will find himself in 1946, 
at the average age of sixty, owing the same amount? 

The Witness: Yes, but how old will he be if you give him thirty-five years? 

Mr. McPuerson: He may never reach that age, but is happier while 
' getting there. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): There are other conditions as well. 

The Wirness: The first twelve years he pays more interest than principal. 
I want to state there is an anomaly there that is pretty hard to understand. 
Ii we extend the period to thirty-five years, at 3 per cent, the loss to the 
Dominion government would be $19,000,000. That is, if we lower the interest 
rate from 5-per cent to 3 per cent, and yet the soldier would pay nearly $5,000,- 
000 more in interest. 

Mr. McPuerson: He pays that because he has the use of the money. 

The Wirness: In that length of time. 

Mr. McPuerson: I am not expressing an opinion; I want to get the idea. 
Do you not think that if you relieve him of the principal payment, it is poor 
business. Take a man who puts money in life insurance and pays a small 
premium each year. He fights hard to keep it up, and if you said “ You do not 
have to pay it all, you can pay it a dollar a month,” he will never do it. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: He wants to struggle to pay the premium and it is not 
a case of making these men struggle, it is a case of making them help them- 
selves, and I am inclined to think, while it may be a harder struggle at first, 
that it might be much better for them. 

Colonel Ratrrray: I am not making any: recommendation; I am placing 
before the committee the different plans and schemes that might be worked out. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Are you going to give us all this information? 
Can you tell what is the capital indebtedness of the soldier settlers remaining 
on the land at the present time? 

The Witness: $38,000,000. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Which is bearing the rate of 5 per cent. 

The Witness: I think my figures are correct there. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Does that include their stock and equipment? 

The Wirness: I think so. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): What is the total number of contracts out- 
standing? 

The Witness: I will not be sure of that. . 

Major AsHTon: The figures that the audit board gave are here, $46,000,- 
000. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Is that stock and equipment? 

Major AsHToN: ‘The guarantees. 

Mr. McPuerson: $46,286,686.79, current loans, soldier settlers. 

The Wirness: They have asked $10,000,000 to be written off that. No, 
not off the $46,000,000; that is right. 

Mr. McPuerson: Why do you distinguish between soldier settler and 
Indian soldier settler 
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The Witness: Because the Indian soldier settler is handled by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McPuHerson: Do they advance the money. 

The Wirness: No, we advance the money and they administer it. 

Mr. McPuerson: So that should be added to the $46,000,000. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McPuerson: That only makes $46,500,000 roughly. 

The Witness: Yes. Under the existing contracts at 5 per cent the interest 
would amount to $57,711,000. 

Mr. McPuerson: Are you adding something in connection with British 
families? 

The Witness: Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Mr. McPuerson: That is all soldier settlers. 

The Witness: If there was no interest added, and they paid it in seven- 
teen instalments, we recover $38,307,998. : 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): I wonder if you could tell us what proportion the 
original investment bears, as compared to the original number of men who are 
still on the land? 

The Wirness: The original investment was one hundred and twelve million, 
some odd. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): And the number of men on the land? 

The Witness: Number of soldier settlers, 12,007. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): As against how many originally? 

The Witness: 24,454. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort) 50 per cent of the men, and a little less than 50 per 
cent of the indebtedness. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Barser: There has been an amount written off? 

The Witness: Yes, there was an amount written off on revaluation and we 
have paid into the treasury $44,000,000. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes. 

The Wirness: And of that—I have not the figures here—I think there is 
some of that $28,000,000 as principal. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): What I want to get is the average of the men now. 

The CuHarrMAN: What proportion of principal! has been paid off by the men. 
It would seem quite a small proportion, judging by the figures. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes. 

The CuarrMaAn: I worked it out as follows: Carrying it on the existing con- 
tract, covering seventeen years at 5 per cent interest, on a $4,000 loan, a man 
would have paid at the end of that period, $6,136. In thirty-four years, double 
the time, at three per cent, he would have paid $6,436.40, so that he would have 
paid $300 more money in twice the time. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Barser: That is interest alone. 

The CuarrMan: No, it is payment of interest and principal, carrying it 
seventeen years at the rate of 5 per cent interest, on $4,000, paying up in full 
each year, he would have paid for that $4,000 in seventeen years, $6,136. If it 
were changed to thirty-four years at 3 per cent he would have paid at the end 
of that time, $6,436. He would have paid exactly $300 more for the privilege 
of carrying it over twice the time. 
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The Wirness: The question of revaluation has been mentioned, and the full 
effects of revaluation, of course, are not seen because all the accounts so far, have 
not been credited with their revaluation. As already stated, there were 10,697 
eligible to apply for revaluation; 8,344 applied, and 187 withdrew their applica- 
tions, so that leaves 8,157 that were given revaluation. Of this number up to 
the 30th of April, on 8,118 the field work had been done, so it only leaves some- 
where about forty to finish this spring. Of those cases, 7,543 have been agreed 
to by the Board, that is, Major Ashton and I have considered them and signed 
our final awards. The total of the selling price to the settler of the amount of 
revaluation so far given is $28,506,486. The awards already given amount to 
$6,860,693, and we estimate that there will be about $600,000 more to be given. 
Out of the number as at the 30th of April, out of the 7,543, 6,015 have signed their 
consent to the award, 1,528 have not signed their consent, and there were 328 
appeals. Hight of these have been withdrawn; one hundred and sixty of them 
have been dismissed, and out of three hundred and twenty appeals heard, twenty- 
three have had judgment given for the appellant in the Exchequer Court. There 
are one hundred and twenty-nine live appeals still pending. Until all those ap- 
peals are heard, and the credit allowed to the settler, with regard to the amount 
of his appeal, and credit of interest from October Ist, 1925 until he gets his credit, 
then his payments will be re-amortized over the balance of the term of his loan. 
It has been mentioned by Judge Ross that the amount of payment after re- 
amortization was greater than the original amount. It was explained why this was 
so, because he had allowed himself to get in arrears for more than his appeal, 
and that was a situation that arose which gave us some concern last fall, and 
that is why we decided to give these people a chance to try to catch up by asking 
them for an interest payment, just for a stated number of years. You talk about 
psychology, we have got some letters from our settlers on these terms being given 
to them, and they have been exceedingly grateful that a consideration of this 
kind was given, especially to the grade 3 settler, who, as I have stated, are willing 
workers, willing to work, but conditions of affairs, sickness, weather and climatic 
conditions, have been against them, so we had to give them a chance for 2, 3, 4 
or 5 years. These things have put new ambition in them, and they see that the 
Board is going to treat them fairly, so they immediately start up again. 


Mr. McPuHerson: Can you give us an idea of the number of appeals 
that would be possible if the time limit was taken off? 


The Witness: I have mot any idea. I may say that if they were, that 
would open up very dangerous ground, because they would not be satisfied. 
We had a number in 1927, and we had a number in the spring of 1928. You 
take southern Saskatchewan and other places that had poor crops. They 
would all want to come in for re-appraisal. 

Mr. McPuerson; No, no, it is appealing against your appraisal. 

The Witness: But they would bring further evidence as to the value 
iof the land ‘at the present time, and not at the date of the appraisal. 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): The land is not worth that money to-day. 

The Witness: Are you going to have a sliding scale? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): No. 

Mr. McPuerson: They have to take the value at the same time as the 
other men. 

The Witness: If they have a good crop for a number of years, would 
they be willing to say the farm was worth more money? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Under certain circumstances it would be worth 
more money. Undoubtedly, when they signed the acceptance, the conditions 
were worse, or they may have neglected to appeal through lack of knowledge 
on their part, and the number of potential appellants would be limited to those. 
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Mr. McPuerson: Those who did not appeal; and the land was still owned 
by the Board. 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): And the appeal for revaluation. 


The CuatrMAn: Those who express dissatisfaction with the award of the 
Board. 

Mr. McPuHerson: I was wondering what number was possible, unless it 
was considerable, I do not know that it would be advisable to reopen the 
whole question. 

The Witnsss: The statement is made, and I must say something about it, 
because I think it is unfair to say that undue pressure has been put on the 
settler to get him to sign his award. Now, I have investigated a good many 
of these, and have made inquiries. From the inquiries that I have made, I 
have not found a case where it. could be definitely proved that undue influence 
was used on the man to have him sign his award. Major Ashton has had a good 
deal to do with revaluation right from the start, and the work of revaluation. 
In connection with the Exchequer Court, it was and still is the desire of the 
Board, and also the judge, that that court should be as informal as possible, 
and that every assistance should be given to enable the man to have his case 
properly before the judge. I think I would be unfair to the staff of field 
appraisers if I allowed the statement to go unchallenged, that they had used 
undue influence to have settlers sign their awards, because of the great expense 
that it was going to cost them to carry out the appeal. I say this because 
everyone of the field appraisers are returned men; they know the disposition 
of the returned men, and their sympathies are that way. I have not found 
in any case brought to my notice—where I have made inquiry—that undue 
influence was used to make them sign. 

Mr. Eean: It was hardly undue influence but that they had been induced, 
and one might, in all good faith, advise a man but not use any undue influence. 
It was to his benefit to carry along on certain lines. I do not know where you 
get the evidence that he was unduly influenced; I can understand a man can 
be induced quite honestly. 

The CHaAirMAN: There was a letter sent ‘out by the solicitor accompanying 
the notice, which stated the course to open the appeal to the Exchequer Court, 
and there was also in it the expression of fact that the Board might, in its dis- 
cretion, award costs against the appellant. 

The Witness: That is the Exchequer Court rule. 


The CuarrMan: The Exchequer Court might assess costs against the 
unsuccessful settler appellant. That was contained in the solicitor’s letter which 
I understand accompanied each award, and which indicated his course of 
action. That he could appeal to the Exchequer Court, but it was a matter 
in the discretion of that court to assess the costs of the appeal against the 
settler. 

Major Asuton: Not the Board’s costs. 


The CHAIRMAN: The letter was not specific. I had a number of letters that 
I received from all over Canada, asking me what the costs would be. I carried 
on a large correspondence and in the end sent out over the Minister’s signature, 
a letter as to the limits of the possible costs. A great many had considerable 
misapprehension as to what the costs would be until that statement was made 
public, and they were notified that the costs would not include more than their 
own cost. 

Major Asuton: That was a statement made public at least a month before 
any appeal was heard, and I think it was published broadly. 


The CtarrMAN: It was published in May. 
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_ Mr. McLuan (Melfort): But in the meantime, many acceptances had been 
received. I do not agree with Colonel Rattray altogether. I am satisfied that 
the officials were honest and sincere, and used their best judgment, nevertheless, 
many settlers were ignorant of the way the appeal was heard by the Exchequer 
Court, and while the Exchequer Court proceedings were most informal, a man 
could state his own case with his neighbour or local solicitor, and he could get 
good results; he did not know it at the time he accepted the award or appraisal, 
whatever it might be. 

The CuHairMAn: I know the letters came to me about the possible amount 
of the costs, and it was not until May that the Minister’s letter was published, 
stating the limitation of the possible costs. During that time there were a 
great number, but I can only speak definitely of the few that came to me—I 
do know that there were a number who accepted the award because they were 
under misapprehension as to costs. 

Mr. Ecan: How many appeals were made to the Exchequer Court? I think 
you gave the figures; and how many received reductions in the award by the 
Board? How many agreed to the arrangement? 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): None would be increased. 

The Witness: Yes, there was one award increased. The Exchequer Court 
judge increased one award. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): But he did not increase the sum owing by the 
settler. 

Major Asuton: You said, “increased”; you meant decreased. 

The Wirness: Yes, decreased the award by nearly five hundred dollars. 
But of the 183 cases that have been tried, 23 decisions were given against our 
award, and the other 160 were dismissed. We have only 23 decisions against 
our awards. 

Major Asuron: You have to add to that 23 cases a higher award than we 
gave, those agreed to between the Board and the settler prior to that. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That would be quite a substantial number; those 
that appealed and afterwards came to settlement. 

General Ross: 141. 

The Witness: No, there are cnly 129 live appeals at the present time. 

Mr. MacFaruane: 129 at the present time, well I took it down that there 
were 1,500 appeals made. 

The Witness: No, 1,500 did not consent. If a fellow got a nil award, he 
said, “why should I sign something that is not satisfactory?” He allowed the 
award but did not sign his consent. 

Mr. McPuerson: Then you would pass it through because he did not 
appeal? 

The Witness: It passed through as an award. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): By the passage of time. 

The Witness: Because he did not appeal. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): 183 have been heard. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): 23 have been granted. 

The Witness: 23 judgments for the appellants. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): 160 have been refused. 


The Witness: They were dismissed. 
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Mr. McLean (Melfort): Do you think the figures given this morning are 
correct, 141 higher awards negotiated in the meantime? 

The Witness: I do not think it was 141 cases. I do not know where he gets 
those figures. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): A good deal of doubt was in the mind of the soldier 
settler and others, as to what the Exchequer Court would do. In the province 
of Saskatchewan it was expected that the court would sit in Regina, and the 
settler would have to go there. It was not known that the court would be 
travelling around, would go to Prince Albert, where it was much easier for the 
settler to go and prepare his case. The doubt as to the costs was a factor in the 
minds of many, who had accepted awards, and the fact that the notice given a 
month before the appeals were heard, was not very much good because they had 
signed over before that time. 

The Witness: De not get away with the idea that the Board had the 
settling of the rules of procedure. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): No, the Exchequer Court had all to do with that. 

Mr. McPuerson: If a man gets a letter from a lawyer that states “your 
case is so and so, if you want to dispute it you can do so, but you may have 
to pay the costs of the appeal;” The average costs of appeals to the Exchequer 
Court might run up to hundreds of dollars, and it might scare him. 

The CHAIRMAN: That did scare them. 

The Wirness: When we sent the award, we sent a letter telling him what 
he could do. 


The committee adjourned until 11 a.m., Friday, May 16, 1930. 


Fripay, May 16, 1930. 


The Sub-committee of the Special Committee on Pensions and Returned 
Soldiers’ Problems met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


The CuatrmMan: When the Committee rose last night Colonel Rattray was 
completing his evidence. I hardly think he was through. 


JOHN G. Rarrray, recalled. 


The Cuarrman: You will all understand that it is getting near the end of 
the session, and we will have to boil things down as much as possible ix order 
to get through. } 


Colonel Ratrray: Mr. Chairman, when the meeting was adjourned last 
night I was discussing certain phases of the work as far as the Soldiers Settle- 
ment Board is concerned, for the purpose of placing before the Committee, as 
I said, the work of the board so that they could formulate their recommenda- 
tions on what was submitted to them. 

I would like to point out a few things in connection with what has already 
been done. One of these is that $26,000,000 of the principal indebtedness has 
already been written off, or provision made for the writing of it off. 


Major Asuton: $16,000,000. $10,000,000 of it is interest. 


Colonel Rattray: $36,000,000 altogether including interest. And I pointed 
out yesterday that a further reduction of 3 per cent would mean a further writ- 
ing off of $19,000,000 of interest. Put into individual figures it means that on 
the original settlers there has been written off on their behalf $1,500, and on 
the settlers now remaining a further concession of $19,000,000 would mean 
$1,600 on their behalf, or for the present settlers it would mean a writing off of 
$3,000 per settler in connection with the settlers as they now stand. 


Mr. ApsHeap: Sixteen and fifteen make thirty-one. 


Colonel Ratrray: Yes. 62 per cent of our settlers at the present time have 
what I consider a 50 per cent equity in their assets. And I want to point this 
out, because it might lead to conflict and discussion, that the Farm Loans 
Board are authorized to loan money up to 50 per cent on lands, and they are 
empowered to charge 64 per cent, so that it might lead to somewhat of a conflict, 
as a business proposition, to say that 62 per cent of the soldier settlers who had 
a 50 per cent equity were only to pay 3 per cent whereas the Farm Loans Board 
is charging 64 per cent; any of our returned soldiers who went to the Farm 
Loans Board and borrowed money would have to pay 64 per cent. I am point- 
ing that out so that that can receive your consideration. 

The point has been brought up as to the state of agriculture in our states, 
and certain percentages have been given. You would have to be very careful in 
accepting those figures until we knew just exactly how they were arrived at, 
what was included before the percentage was come to, and we would need fuil 
explanation before we accepted them. We would have to know just exactly how 
they arrived at those figures. The Board is in the employ of a government 
whose principal industry is agriculture, and I must say that I protest against 
any criticism that may be levelled at our agricultural prosperily, because our 
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railway companies, and certain departments of our Government are advertising 
all over the world the possibilities of agriculture in Canada, and if the Board 
were to say that they agreed with the proposition that our agricultural indus- 
tries were practically in a state of insolvency they would certainly be making a 
statement that would not be very effective, and which at the same time would be 
a severe criticism of our many loan companies with their millions of dollars, and, 
more than that, of our life insurance companies who have millions of dollars 
invested at 7 per cent and 8 per cent throughout Canada, and to say that our 
agriculture does not produce that much is an inference that those people are 
investing their money in a concern that is net solvent. Also the Board is admin- 
istering the 3,000 British family scheme, who came out to this country practi- 
cally on the same basis as a soldier settler, that is he has his land indebtedness, 
‘ and his stock and equipment indebtedness, and that is at 5 per cent. And if we 
admit that the soldier settler cannot pay 5 per cent but only can pay 3 per 
cent, then Canada is doing an injustice to these other people in getting them to 
come out to this country. These are deductions, I think, that can be properly 
made. 

Referring to Canadian agriculture, I would just like to state that the agri- 
cultural wealth of Canada in 1928 was $8,027,000,000 and some odd thousand. 
The agricultural wealth of Canada in 1923 was $7,400,000,000, or an increase of 
$606,000 ,000. 

In 1928 the total agricultural revenue for Canada was $1,755,000,000; and 
in 1923 the total agricultural revenue was $1,397,000,000; or an increase of 
$358,000,000. 


Mr. ApvsuHEap: That is the total volume? 


The Witness: Yes, total volume. 

The average percentage revenue in 1923 was 224 per cent; and in 1928 it 
was 28 per cent. That is the agricultural industry of Canada earned 28 per 
cent on its investment. 


Mr. Barser: You have not 1929 figures? 


The Witness: No. 1929 is practically the same. So that an industry 
that produces 30 per cent of its capital each year is not doing so badly. How 
that is used up depends entirely on the human element, on the individual. 


There is also. another question that has been mooted here, and that is 
that the settler’s loan is 140 per cent of his realty. That is right, when he 
started out first, he got his land, which was 100 per cent. The cost of the 
stock and equipment was about 40 per cent of that. But it is not fair to 
say he has 140 per cent on the investment of 100 per cent, because for that he 
got his stock and equipment, and if we are to believe what is being told, and 
it is right because my experience has been that the best paying end of a farm 
is the diversified end of it, or the stock end of it, and the cattle and hogs and 
other things that have been supplied to the settler, which account for the 40 per 
cent, should be a greater revenue producing end than the farm end of it. So 
that we have to examine closely what it means when it is stated that the settlers 
loan is 140 per cent, because he got dollar for dollar for this indebtedness, and 
as time passes the settler has received different concessions reducing his prin- 
cipal liability, so that it is brought down at the present time and is consistent 
with what we consider to be present market values. And from the start that 
he got from us, he has the increase of the stock, and we expect and always look 
forward to a farmer making the greater part of his living expenses out of the 
stock or the proceeds of the stock that has been supplied to him. 


As I stated yesterday, the Board at the present time have a modified 
system of payment for those lower grade settlers, grade 3 and 4 settlers; and 
I think it is admitted by those who have studied the question, both the Legion 
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and others, that if these lower class settlers, as we call them, grades 3 and 4 
settlers, cannot make the payments which are asked for in the modified forms 
of payment, then they cannot succeed under even lowered interest and an ex- 
tended period; because what the Board is asking for at the present time is 
simply the interest, and we find on calculation that the interest that we are 
asking for would be practically the same as the payment that would be asked 
for under 3 per cent with a 34 year extension. 


It was remarked yesterday that a person would be too old in the year 1946 
to renew his contract. Of course if 34 years is given, it will extend to 1964, or 
practically 18 years longer. 

Now, the Board is endeavouring, with this modified payment, and I am just 
telling you what we are doing, and hopes, by advice, that is by supervision and 
assistance in getting more land under cultivation and, where it is called for, 
changing the methods of farming, for if a man is going into grain farming when 
diversified farming would pay better, we are endeavouring to get him to make 
that change. But we have there the human element, and sometimes people 
will not take good advice when it is given. 

The question of wild oats was referred to yesterday. I speak from ex- 
perience on this, because I have had a great deal to do with it, especially out 
in the west; and the weed menace is more mental than it is physical. It is 
. a question of simply tackling the problem the same as a man would tackle any 
other problem which arises in his business. 


If I might state here, a year ago last fall I published a pamphlet on noxious 
weeds, and it has béen sent out. The Massey-Harris Company are so taken 
with it that they bought about three thousand copies of it. Some of the school 
teachers have asked for copies for use in their work on agriculture. And if a 
method that the Board has sent out for eradication of weeds is followed, the 
weed menace can be eradicated, I am satisfied, with the exception of quack 
grass, within two years. I am not afraid to undertake to clean up any of the 
biennials within two years by methods which I have used many times over in 
connection with work in the West. 


Mr. AvsHEap: Are the methods different from what otherwise have been 
given. 
The Witness: The only thing is that I go into it and describe it fully. 


The reason the Massey-Harris like it is that any man who reads it can under- 
stand the operation. 


Mr. Ecan: Having decided on a certain policy in reference to help and the 
conditions in reference to grades 3 and 4, what has been the result since vou 
have put it into practice? 


The Wirness: We have had letters from some of the settlers who are very 
grateful that they received that help. 


Mr. Ecan: And the Legion—has it expressed any opinion as to what this 
may do? 

The Witness: I think you will find in their report here that they quote 
the letter that I wrote, and also have sent recommendations along that line in 
their report, which I will try and find. 

You will find it on page 10 of their report:— 


“ The Committee is of the opinion that a large number of settlers 
in grades 3 and 4 could raise themselves to a much sounder position, if 
steps are taken to reduce by some means the heavy annual payment and 
to improve their morale. The proposals of this nature are to be found 
later in the report. In this connection your Committee was impressed 
with the plight of the settlers who, subsequent to revaluation, and the 
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re-amortization of their lands, are called upon to make lower annual 
payments for the remaining term of their agreement, than when they 
first commenced operation. 

“ As previously stated, this fact is admitted by the Board. 

“As an immediate measure of relief, the Committee is pleased to 
report that during its deliberation, the Board has made provision whereby 
settlers in difficulty may enter into a supplementary agreement with ihe 
Board, providing for the waiving of all payments, or other interest, insur- 
ance, and taxes for a period of years.” 


And a copy of the Instructions are attached. That is a copy of the letter that 
the Board sent out last winter in connection with these modified payments. 

Another thing is that at the present time, as I said yesterday, we have not 
completed the revaluation, and the full effect of the revaluation is not yet 
proven. Concessions have been granted over two or three years through parlia- 
mentary legislation. It is quite natural that the granting of these concessions 
from time to time has created a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction and also the 
hope that further concessions will be granted from time to time. That goes with- 
out saying. 

The CHatRMAN: By the way, Just while we are speaking of taxes, I under- 
stood, Colonel, that some gentleman’s agreement had been entered into with 
the municipality in respect to penalties. 

The WITNEss: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Have you a copy of that agreement with you? It would 
be interesting to have it filed. 

The Wirness: I have not a copy of that here. I have lots of them. We 
got them stencilled. 

The CuarrMan: I think it would be interesting to the committee and to 
the Legion to have a copy of that agreement filed with us. 

The Witness: General Ross may have a copy of it. 

Brigadier-General Ross: I have it. 

The CHatrMANn: That is a copy, is it? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMAN: If you have no objection, we will have that filed in con- 
nection with the question of taxation. 

The Witness: There was a point brought up, on the question of perman- 
ency. The Board has every sympathy with that, and in support of that 
sympathy I would say that practically all our men, the male staff, are returned 
men; and taking thirteen to fifteen years out of ‘the centre of such a man’s 
life, both by war service and service in connection with this Board, is creating 
a feeling of unrest and uncertainty in their minds, as to what their future will 
be. Also, we cannot keep our best men. They are going away to other com- 
panies. In Edmonton, we have lost two men very recently. I may say that 
these two went to an American life insurance company that is coming over into 
Canada to invest their money at eight per cent. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Why do you say they left you? 

The Witness: They left us because they can get a lot more money and 
have more of a chance of being secure in a permanent position. 


Mr. McPuerson: They cannot be any more secure with an insurance 
company. It will depend on their own efforts; there is no guarantee with any 
insurance company. 

The Wirness: No, there is no guarantee, but they feel that there is a 
future before them. 
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Mr. ApsHEap: Are they going to the United States? 


The Witness: No, sir, it was an insurance company which is coming over 
into Canada to loan money in Canada at 8 per cent; and they are taking our 
men as supervisors and inspectors at higher salaries than we can pay. So that 
in your recommendations I hope you will give our staff your sympathetic con- 
sideration to the request that has been made for the permanency of the staff, 
or those of the staff who wish to become permanent and get the benefit of super- 
annuation. 


Mr. GersHaw: Roughly, Colonel Rattray, how many men are on the 
staff?—A. Three hundred and sixty-nine. 


The Cuatrman: While that. subject is on, I have here a memorandum from 
the men themselves in that connection in which they state their position, and it 
might be interesting to have that filed in the addenda covering that point. 


Mr. McPuerson: That is the employees? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, covering the point which Colonel Rattray has raised, 
giving their suggestions. 

The Witness: Three thousand three hundred and ninety-five soldier set- 
lers’ accounts are off our books as soldier settlers’ accounts, and therefore they 
are not affected by any revision of interest of period. There are about 1,500 
of our soldier settlers who have sold their land under tripartite agreements, 
mostly at 6 per cent. The soldier settler is usually on the covenant, and the 
question is whether he will get the benefit of the money at 8 per cent and get 
back 6 per cent for selling his farm. 

Then there is the question, which I mentioned a while ago, that the conflict 
might be between 3 per cent for the Soldier Settlement Board and 6 per cent 
for the Farm Loans Board. 

Then there might be the expediency of asking investors to come to Canada 
in our real estate and farm land to work, where we say it is a progressive thing 
and a paying proposition; and at the same time disseminating information that 
agriculture does not pay. 

Sixty-two per cent of our present settlers can succeed, and they will have 
their lands paid for on or before the end of the amortization period, because 
numbers of them are making payments at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Is that 62 per cent of those still upon the land? 

The Witness: Yes, about 7,400. Now, the Board as an employee of the 
Government, of course, can only state the conditions as they are; they cannot 
recommend that the Government take a loss which would mean a further 
$19,000,000 because it would be an admission, perhaps, on the part of the 
Board that they could not handle the situation; and the only thing is to do 
as I have tried to do, place before you the conditions as they exist, and your 
recommendations, and Parliament can act. I want to emphasize the fact that 
being employees of a government, the same as if we were employees of a land 
company in the West, if I went and made a certain investigation out there, 
the only thing I could do would be to say, This is the situation. And then it 
would be up to the board of directors or the executives to say whether or not 
they would take a loss. 

That is the condition that is existing, and that is the reason why I have 
put these statements before you at the present time. 

Mr. McPuerson: You estimate the loss of $19,000,000 interest. Is that 
from the present until the time is up under the contract. 

The Witness: The 34-year extension. I gave the reporter who was here 
yesterday some papers which had those figures on it. Under the existing con- 
tract, at 3 per cent interest, the cost would be $12,900,000. 
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Mr. McPuerson: And under an extension of thirty-four years, $19,000,000 
roughly. 

The Witness: $19,000,000, roughly. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not know whether you have the information, as 
to the 38 per cent. You say 62 per cent will make good. 

The WitNEss: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: And are not in need of any relief? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: But there are 38 per cent still remaining who you 
think are doubtful. What percentage of those would not be benefited by any 
kind of relief. 

The Wirness: According to their past record and their desire evidently 
to succeed, about 13 per cent, 1,600 or 1622. There are 62 per cent in grades 
1 and 2; and about 25 per cent in grade 3, which is a grade about which I 
explained yesterday that they were willing workers and had been doing their 
best, but owing to climatic conditions and, maybe, war disability and other 
things, they had fallen into arrears. That is the class, of course, that I would 
like to see happy. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: And they constitute about 25 per cent? 


The Witness: Yes. Then there are about 13 per cent that no legislation 
would help, outside of giving it to them. 


Mr. Barper: You have stated that the government has a loss of about 
$13,000,000 on this scheme. 


The WItTNEss: Yes. 


Mr. Barser: And the country is bound to assume a further loss before 
this scheme is through. 


The Witness: I have made the statement that, under the present condi- 
tions, at the present time, as far as the principal investment is concerned, the 
people of Canada have made in the soldier settlement, the Board can take it 
through without any loss of principal. There will be a loss of interest. 

Mr. BarBer: My opinion is that we will have to assume a considerable 
toss, and I think that is the general opinion, and I think the people of Canada 
expect it, and the question arises now that vou admit that by concession after 
concession we have been undertaking to do something with this matter in a 
sort of a piece-meal way, do you not think that if parliament or the government 
did something now and assumed considerable loss at one time and undertook 
to relieve the situation, it would be a great deal easier for the Board to 
administer. 

The Witness: I am not going to admit that we cannot administer at the 
present time. 


Mr. Barser: But I am talking of the psychological effect upon these men. 
The Witness: As a government employee, I am not going to say that the 
Government should take a loss. 


The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, I think your recommendation has 
gone pretty strongly the other way. 

Mr. McPuHerson: As a business proposition, the Colonel says he could 
work it out without a loss. If you want to make concessions, it is up to you. 

Mr. Barser: It is going to be a gain to Canada, I think, if we can keep 
these men on the land. 

The Cuamman: The Colonel is simply speaking of the business loss. 
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__ The Wirness: Yes. I am not touching on the sentimental side of it at 
all. Of course we extend a good deal of sentiment, and I want it understood 
that nobody has a better feeling towards the soldiers than I have, because I 
was with them overseas for five years in the trenches and they have given me 
good service. But I say it is right that the Board should place before this com- 
mittee the facts upon which they may draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. Apsurap: The soldier settlers’ lands which have been abandoned by 
soldiers who could not make it go—have they been sold or the majority of them, 
to other people who are making good? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Asa matter of fact, I have handed to me the list of sales 
and the resales, which will answer that question. 


TOTAL LANDS RESOLD BY DISTRICT 


er Number Cost 
District and Province of to the Selling price Balance 
units Board 

$ cis. $ cts. $ cts. 

WAMCOUVET. 2... sais 0s: ee 658 2,536,076 03 Drooo oD 27) br le0soa0 "76 
MENON aneAd esa ak | MLCT VAT 192 800, 769 22 757,484 64 |Dr. 43,284 58 
Isnitism Columbia:s.:s.:-0....0-.- 8 850 3,336,845 25 3, lio 220 91ers 2235462434 
CRIRIAY 5 5 ogc’ Bn eas pete ec ere nec 651 2,638,769 12 2,669,912 14 |Cr. 31,143 02 
TE|Gliaavor ay opal Sa ese! Soa. hdc hey eee eA iN a i 1,053 2,904,945 97 3,129,789 69 |Cr. 224,843 72 
INIpertar ce eo. eG 1, 704 5,543,715 09 5,799,701 83 |Cr. 255,986 74 

TRArEIT G6 06 er Gioia Ue eae eae) GI one area 485 1,882,372 60 2°039, 489) 72) |Cra= 156, ute 12 
SaSkatoone nes cree: .l amen. gegerorh, « i 468 1,696,927 62 1,720,849 59 |Cr. 23,921 97 
ERICEP AIDC eae Aso esc A oe. 354 808,186 52 1,008,257 99° |\Cr. © 200,071 47 
Saskatchewannn9 verte a: ye) bers 1,307 4,387,486 74 4,767,597 30 |Cr. 380,110 56 
Memitoba me. SO UST OG OF Ov: 569 2,400,863 36 2,133,749 56 |Dr. 267,113 80 
CCNDEDITIOS Seen 6 Ale Slee ee Os Me nee 462 1,610,842 83 155595463" 70) | Or. 51,379 08 
DINTIODCac bos OLE COE og OU OEE Chae etn IIeNe Ene 240 949,944 76 799,962 83 |Dr. 149,981 93 
INewsarunswick= shir dare sist k et iaD. 2 249 637,316 93 601,173 84 |Dr. 36,1438 09 
Mona Scotia spree keira of} te 136 351,429 92 304,417 36 |Dr. 47,012 56 
eniperbdward Island... 0-0...-.cce ska 100 213,792 50 204,884 12 |Dr. 8,908 38 
Maritimes ErOVaNCeS 5... enc | da. 485 1,202,539 35 1,110,475 32.|Dr. 92,064 03 
Womunionttotaley. eer we. ees 5,617 | 19,432,237 38 | 19,284,171 50 Dr. 148,065 88 


N.B.—In addition to the above there are 818 land sales in process of completion. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: And these new settlers are doing well? 


_ Mr. McPHerson: Evidence was given on that, that so many had bought 
on time and were in good condition. 


The Witness: If you were here yesterday, you will remember I stated 
that there were 1,234 farms that had been sold to civilians, through which the 
government has sustained no loss; and of 609 of those profit has gone to the 
original settler, even after he had abandoned his farm. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘There was one question I was asked by the committee 
to ask Col. Rattray, if he could give us the administrative costs of the Board, 
both last year’s administrative costs and the total, if you have it with you or 
can provide it later. 

The Witness: ‘The administrative costs up to date are practically 
$19,000,000. 

The Cuamrman: That will not include any public work costs in regard 
to buildings. 
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The Witness: Oh, no, that goes into capital. Of course you cannot say 
that all that amount is soldier settler cost, because in the last three or four 
years 50 per cent of our work has been in connection with land settlement 
problems. That is the total that the Board has spent in its administrative 
work. But since 1925 we have been settling the 3,000 family scheme and have 
been handling different work and doing different work outside of the soldier 
settlement work altogether. It is about fifty-fifty since 1926. 

The CuHatrman:. All right. Thank you. I think Major Ashton, who has 
been in close contact with revaluation and other field work, has a statement he 
can make, and we will be glad to have Major Ashton give that statement now. 

I may say that I am anxious to get all the documentary evidence before 
us as rapidly as possible, because it will be Monday before the proceedings will 
be in your hands, and if possibie I wish to. get all this matter under the same 
cover, so that it will be available next week when we come to consider our 
action. 

Major E. J. ASHTON called. 

The Wirness: I do not intend to burden you with legislative or statistical 
statements now as the Legion in their excellent resumé of Soldier Settlement 
Legislation and administration contained in the first eight pages of the report 
of the Committee appointed at the last annual Convention at Regina have 
covered the most important features excellently and Col. Rattray filled in the 
gaps yesterday. 

I shall, therefore, start with a brief general resumé. 


SOLDIER SETTLERS’ PROBLEMS 
General Loaning Practice. 

After over a century of experience long term rural loan practice has 
crystallized in this country into almost complete uniformity whether the lender 
is a Mortgage Company, a Trust Company, a Life Insurance Company, or a 
private individual. Four main conditions have to be met before a loan is 
approved: 

(1) The applicant must be an experienced operating farmer. 

(2) He must have a reputation for reliability and be recognized as a man 
whose past record indicates that he will meet any liability he under- 
takes at maturity, if at all possible to do so. 

(3) He must own his stock and equipment without too heavy outside 
liabilities in connection with it. 

(4) He must have a fifty per cent equity in his land. 


Soldier Settlement Practice. 

Under Soldier Settlement Legislation ex-service men without previous® 
experience as operating farmers or any background of financial reliability were 
not required to own the stock and equipment necessary for their farms, but were 
given loans to buy a farm, and stock and equipment. This often involved a 
financial structure where the loan was $140 when compared to every $100 value 
the land itself possessed. 

Such were the legislative provisions under which the Board dealt with 
returned soldiers’ applications for assistance to take up an agricultural calling. 

A settler who availed himself to the full of the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the Act, and whose loan was approximately $140 for every $100 
worth of land will, if he has made every payment called for from the inception 
of the loan to date, have paid off 25-45 per cent of the principal of the original 
loan granted. He will still owe approximately $100 for every $100 value that 
is in the land, in spite of stock and land revaluation which have just brought 
the land and stock loans down to approximate present day values. 
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Supervision. 

As the only way settlers could succeed with such heavy financial burdens 
was by more efficient farming methods than were practised by the average 
farmer, a field supervision staff was built up. 

In 1918, 1919, and 1920 that staff was busily employed supervising the 
expenditure of One Hundred Million Dollars, and in the establishing of settlers. 

The years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, were largely years of reorganization. 
Staff at its peak in June, 1920, numbered 1,579; on November 30, 1924, it num- 
bered 600. While some supervision work was done in this period, reorganization 


and the care of land and chattels of a large number of salvage cases took up 
much of the field staff’s time. 


In 1925 we saw the inception of the British 3,000 family scheme; in that 
and the two following years much of the field staff’s energies was directed to 
looking after British migrants and to after-care, and other work assigned by 
the Department of Immigration. 


Beginning in the fall of 1927, revaluation called for their close attention. 
It was their major operation during the two following years. 


In 1930 our field staff are expected to dispose of surplus farms numbering 
over four thousand five hundred. 

Professor F. F. Hill of New York State College of Agriculture (Cornell), 
says: 


“T should think if a field supervisor had 125 to 150 settlers, with a 
fair proportion of distress cases, he would have his hands full.” 


Dr. Archibald, of the Dominion Experimental Farm gives a smaller figure. 


Na In addition to supervising 141 settlers, our field staff each look after an 
i! average of thirty-five reverted properties and do other colonization work. This 
i year their average responsibilities are to supervise 140 settlers and sell thirty- 
ip five farms. 


Soldier Settlers have never received the supervision and directional assist- 
ance, the financial structure of their loans indicates as desirable. 


Classification of Settlers. 
Soldier Settlers may be divided into three classes: 


____ First—A limited top class of splendid farmers who are making their mark 
Im agriculture in every Province of the Dominion. These men are seldom heard 
from. 


Second.—A limited bottom class of settlers who are not suited for agricul- 
ture are making no contribution to the agricultural life of the Dominion, whose 
costs of production are extremely high and whose farms are running at a dead 
loss each year. This class is not even achieving happiness or contentment for 
themselves or their family. Its troubles are well known. 


Third.—There is a large middle class who are good, sound, upright men, 
and worth-while citizens, but who have not the outstanding ability needed to do 
considerably better than the average farmer has been able to do in the past. 

4 While the first and the second classes are not feeling the burden of payments 

very heavily—the top class are taking them in their stride and the bottom class 
is hardly making any attempt to meet them—the great middle class are finding 
the difficulties of their position extremely onerous: Long periods spent in the 
field have given the writer a high regard and a deep sympathy for this class of 


settler. 
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In our official grading we recognize four grades. The first and second classes 
mentioned above will generally be found in Grades 1 and 4 respectively. These 
grades follow: 

Grade 1—Practically sure to succeed. 

Grade 2—Good progress. 

Grade 3—Fair progress (barely holding their own). 
Grade 4—In serious difficulty, likely to fail. 


Indebtedness of Settlers. 
The average indebtedness of soldier settlers as at December 31st, 1929, is 
as follows: 


Grade. 1. (numbering 3926). fo) es Ce el ee ee 
Gride'2: (numbering S201) regi) Sah A Oe eee eevee 
Grade 23) (numbering?) 341168) 2 0.90.99 ST 20 eee Bae Se 3782 102) 


Grade 4).(numbering 1622) |. 35. sie 2) ie cee eee 4,450 4a 

While our grading has been somewhat altered since then, the above figures 
indicate the standing of loans. In reality these averages only convey an approx- 
imate picture of the situation, as our ledgers do not separate settlers on Dom- 
inion Lands, (who have no land loan) from settlers on purchased lands. Origin- 
ally there were 4,254 settlers who obtained loans on Dominion Lands, a large 
percentage of these loans are still active. If the position of the settler on pur- 
chased land were considered separately it would be found that this average loan 
was considerably higher than the figure shown above; some low grade settlers 
on purchased lands still owe approximately $8,000. 


United States Government Estimate of Agricultural Returns. 
The following table shows the rate of returns on capital invested in agricul- 
ture in the United States as estimated by the United States Department of 


Agriculture: 
Rate earned on all 


Year capital invested in 
July 1-June 30 agriculture (*) 
(per cent) 

1919219203 £59. a APOE Ee Sey ES yey Ria Se ee eG 
1920-1921. ajsinucoal «in. ania ee ee. el ae OR 
192-1922) oe rE i a rey 
1922-1928 fo Oe Oe Cs a Fs ee 
1923-1024 2. es es eee OR ees ate eee oS 
Ee hs ee er eee eA Se Soa Ss sy Ss Se 5 SE 
1925-1926 2. oe ne ED ee ee 
926-1927 a. ols ce ees ase SAR OR ee ee eee 
PY YA aan ae Maem CsA Glan gs 45k 5 -aveeenares so 4.7 
1928-1929 4.7 


* After paying all operating expenses, including taxes and allowing a wage to operators. 
United States Government estimate of shrinkage in Agricultural Capital. 

While the above table is an estimate only, it is made by a staff which has 
many years’ experience in this work and is valuable as a guide. In arriving at 
these figures they have materially reduced their estimate of the capital value 
of farms in 1919 as compared to 1929. In 1919-1920 they estimated the total 


value invested in agricultural production as $79,325,000,000. In 1928-1929 they 
estimate the total capital invested in agricultural production as $58,645,000,000. 


Cornell Surveys 

The New York State College of Agriculture has conducted extensive agricul- 
tural surveys over a number of years. The attached table covering nineteen of 
these surveys is of material interest. From it you will see that in only three of 
the nineteen surveys does the per cent return on the total capital investment 
exceed 5 per cent after paying living costs and a very small wage to the operat- 
ing farmer. Tabulation of these surveys by Professor F. F. Hill is attached. 
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Agricultural returns in Canada. 


While Canadian agriculture is, I believe, in somewhat better condition than 
American, it can be safely claimed that in no large area in Canada has the aver- 
age farmer been able to make a living plus 5 per cent on his investment during 
the last twelve years. 


Amount over living expenses a soldier settler must make. 

In order to repay their loans on the terms laid down originally in the Soldier 
Settlement Act our settlers must make a living and an annual payment on his 
total investment of 7-10 per cent. If, during the last twelve years he has only 
paid interest’ and has not reduced his capital indebtedness Section 68, Sub- 
Section “G” rules than the balance then owing should be consolidated and 
amortized over the remaining period of the loan, the remaining period of the 
loan is seventeen years. Under this reamortization a settler must make an 
annual payment on capital of 8-87 per cent. The burden of such a payment 
is overwhelming. 


Dr. Warren’s comments. 

_Dr. Warren of Cornell University who has a world wide reputation as an 
agricultural economist, and who has been studying our problems, writes in part 
as follows regarding Soldier Settlers’ difficulties: — 

“I do not like the idea of just letting things slide. I think, in general 
the most feasible proposal would be to reduce the interest rate and to 
extend the period of the loan.” 


Dr. Warren, whose statement I have just quoted, is probably the most 
famous agricultural economist on the North American Continent. He has fuil 
information of the working of our scheme and has studied our reports. 

Professor F. F. Hill, now of Cornell, comes from Saskatchewan originally 
and was for some time Statistician for the Federal Farm Loan Board of Spring- 
field, and has a very close and practical acquaintance with rural credits. 

For the past twelve years I have spent a considerable portion of every year 
visiting settlers in the field in every district in Canada. I have visited thousands 
of our settlers at their farms and have a high regard for them as a class. I am 
sorry to say that among the men who have quit claimed their land, are numbers 
of men who were at one time considered class one settlers, and that we have 
lost from the land in the past numbers of soldier settlers who could not be 
called incompetent agriculturalists. It is the class of men I desire particularly 
to see preserved for Canadian rural life. 

I have met leaders in agricultural life all over the Dominion, they all view 
with concern the load of debt a large number of our settlers are still carrying 
and I venture to say that there is not a member here who comes from a rural 
constituency who does not so view these burdens. 

All told, at December 31 last, almost 25,000 settlers have received loans 
under our legislation. As Colonel Rattray told you, many of them have done 
excellently and we have every reason to be proud of their record. On the 
other hand over 10,500 have gone into adjustment for one reason or another. 

I have here a chart which shows comparatively adjustments and percentages 
of payments in the four most recent completed collection years 1925-1926 to 
1928-1929. You will note that these years are the most prosperous years agri- 
culture has seen since the Board began operations. 

When a settler’s account goes into adjustment, it is taken from the active 
to the non-active list and no payment on its account are included in the 
succeeding collection years. While in each of these four years very large numbers 
of soldier settlers have gone into adjustment, the collection curve has steadiiv 
descended. . 
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You will notice I have only included due payments on this chart and not 
prepayments. My reason for this is that our accounting system rightly requires 
that there be included in prepayments very large amounts which do not neces- 
sarily improve a settler’s standing. I will give you particulars as to composition 
of prepayments in a typical Eastern and Western Office. 


SASKATOON, SASK. 


Repaid loans'ii 232) Acer feet ap tas ee eee S20 Oeste 
Payment-on .principal cash, receipts). fo Obra ae 
Right of Way. go. ew cen, Gee gee a ee 1,240 50 
Sale ‘of Si°& Beit! GAM Sik SER 1k ee ee Tk Ae ae 
Tnitial: payments batishic. bejigGs afb hee fee eee 16,442 87 
Insce. and taxes paid and refunded by settlers... .. .......-. .-- 1,126 90 
Fire loss recovery <) .. 02 St. ee | ee ee Oe 3,070 59 
Salelof] gravel i ivion 9c). 0) SOS ee A ee a ae 1,970 32 
Road) diversions... s. ciichaxinayenoe. Bite Men. eae 227..20 
Sale of Pal oe i ae: ee ce ee 25 00 


$86,645 43 


3 TORONTO DISTRICT OFFICE 


ANALYSIS OF PREPAYMENTS FOR COLLECTION YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1929 
Renaid., loans. oc) ee eee eee Bie DUES Sik $41,526 02 
Initial déposits ‘transferred’. .-..... 7. 0 oe 18,364 50 
Sales of security, easements, repayments of stock and equipment 16,722 93 


Fire loss recoveries applied in reduction of principal indebtedness 8,056 62 
Straight prepayments “67... eo) oe eee ee 6,749 55 
: $91,419 62 

Hrrors dn.collection meports! 5.90). ee Ot om 
On 10 00 15 00 
Total as per (S'S:Bs, Form, No, 496 ee eG Oe aD 


For this reason in considering settlers’ positions I do not place much weight 
on the large amount of prepayments (well on to $1,000,000) we record each 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, I view these figures with great concern. They are pro- 
gressive. This collection year we were probably easier on rescissions that ever 
before, yet during its first eight months, 488 adjustment cases were added to our 
list. At this rate we will have approximately 750 this year. It would take many 
years of such adjustment to clear out the equivalent of our 1,600 Grade 4 settlers. 
Another reason why I view with deep concern this adjustment record is, because 
I know many men are hanging on hoping that this session Parliament may do 
something. 

There is a spiritual side to settlement which is more important than even 
the material, if a man loses heart with heavy burdens like our settlers, his case 
is bad indeed. While I realize that some of these settlers’ troubles are due to 
factors they might control, I know that among the list are many fine characters. 
I want to say now most emphatically that soldier settlers were very desirable 
servants of this country during the war. As a class they are good citizens now 
and deserving every consideration. I want to see better morale among our set- 
tlers and their burdens eased materially. 

I also want to see better human relations between our settlers and our- 
selves. Some of our good settlers are beginning to dislike our field staff and I 
do not wonder at it. They are doing their best to make their payments, often 
they and their families go short of things we in the city consider necessary, in 
order to meet payments. Our field staff only have time to call on Class 1 and 2 
settlers in connection with their payments. These settlers see others not meeting 
payments and still carrying on while our staff get after the good settler for 
collections and after a bit these men consider they are not getting a square deal 
and blame our unfortunate field men. I would like to see settlers payments such 
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that given average seasons and good average effort there would be no sound 
reason why they should not be met, such that the general public and the veteran 
would not condone evasion of payments. 

General Ross on behalf of the Legion, has asked for our suggestions and I 
am going to give you mine. 

The major concern of Canada in connection with soldier settlement is the 
improvement of the standing of soldier settlers in the rural life of the Dominion 
and assisting as many soldier settlers as possible to become self-reliant and 
contented members of its agricultual communities. 

There are three principal ways in which this can be done:— 

(1) By showing them how to obtain better returns from their farming 
operations. 

(2) By adjusting the financial burden they have to assume as a result of 
their borrowings from the Dominion Treasury in such a manner that it will be 
easier for the settler to carry. 

_ (3) By obtaining a larger share of the settler’s gross returns from his farm- 
ug operations. 


They are placed above in the order of their importance as factors in the 
problem. By far the most important of all is the inculcating of self-help on the 
part of the settler. The aim here should be to aid him to plan and improve 
his position as far as possible with the land, stock and equipment he now has and 
to add as little as possible to his over-head indebtedness while so doing. 

The financial structure of the scheme is entirely different from that of 
recognized rural loaning practice and should be adjusted to lessen the burdens 
a mistaken kindness permitted soldier settlers to assume. 

Better collection methods would undoubtedly help in individual cases where 
settlers have not returned to the Government a fair share of the proceeds from 
their farms. As a general rule though the present standard of living of our set- 
tlers is not too high and the aim should be to obtain better collections as a result 
of returns from better farming practice and not as a larger portion of gross 
income. 

I speak rather feelingly in this connection, and I want to say this, I 
am differing somewhat with my colleague, Col. Rattray. I have spent two 
of the most pleasant years that I have ever spent in Canada, with Colonel 
Rattray, and I hate to differ from him. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: You are not speaking for the Board, then, Major 
Ashton, 

The Wirness: JI am speaking personally now. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: You are a member of the Board speaking personally 
to this Committee? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I see. 


The WITNESS: 

1. That closer attention be paid by all field staff to the work of rounding 
out settlers’ holdings to the fullest development possible and helping them in 
this manner and by the practice of better field and animal husbandry to increase 
their gross returns. (This wiil entail the adjustment of field staff's work so 
that much more time can be spent by them in agricultural swpervision.) 

2 That all soldier settlers who destre it have the privilege of having their 
loans reamortized on a thirty-four year basis from October First 1930. (This 
will need Amendments to Sections 16, 18 and 19 of the Act.) 

3. That in future the rate of interest chargeable on loans be reduced ta three 
per cent. (This will need an amendment to Sections 16, 18, 19 and 59 of the 


Act.) 
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Now at this point I want to say that Ireland is rounding out into a very 
satisfactory community, practically the whole of the land in Ireland is being 
turned over to peasant holders. Two and three-quarters per cent is the rate 
of interest charged over there and I do not think that it is bad for Irish agri- 
culture. In Germany they are paying 3 per cent under their land board. 


4. That where a settler has made an honest effort to succeed but has failed 
due to inability to carry the heavy financial responsibilities called for by our 
legislation and desires to take up a homestead, he be permitted to transfer to. 
his new holding the stock and equipment he has secured from the board; that 
he be charged present day values for this stock and equipment without the 
necessity for them being offered at public auction or tender. (If approved this 
can probably be done under Section 23 of the Act.) 


May I say one word further about supervision. I have reviewed over 7,000 
revaluation files in the last two years and have had the fact that large numbers 
of our settlers’ farms are not rounded out to their fullest production. This is 
particularly true in the prairie provinces. The two maps I have here illus- 
trate this fact better than an hour of talk. ; 

Both are good settlers, the man near Islay, Alta. has an exceptionally 
heavy bushed farm for the prairie, his power is not sufficient to clear it quickly. 
The ability of his farm to carry a heavy loan is very different from that of the 
other settler. 

If you just take a glance at the sheets which have been handed arouna, 
which I do not think can be copied, you will observe that is one part of field 
supervision which is very necessary in Canada. At the top of the graph is a 
small area, and you can see from the line that that land was very difficult to 
work. At the south end of that farm was heavy bush, which with stumps 
settlers find difficult, with the power they have at their disposal, to get out. 

The difference between the ease with which settlers on the totally cleared 
farms and the settlers on the partially cleared farms can make their improve- 
ments is graphic and easy to understand. 

Hon, Mr. Stewart: You have been with the Board since its inception, and 
was that not taken into consideration when the settler was placed on the land? 

The Wirness: We have been doing it year by year, sir. 

Hon Mr. Stewart: I mean at the very inception of the thing, because 
after all you were a member of this board since the very inception of the bard 
at the first, and your complaint that the load is too heavy, the board must 
accept some responsibility for having put men in that position. 

The Wirness: I accept it fully, sir. And may I say that when I started— 
and the Minister’s point is an excellent one—I started on this supposition; I 
came to Canada in 1903 and settled on the land myself. The best Canadian 
Pacific Railway Jand in northern Saskatchewan was then $5.00 an acre. Mr. 
Calder asked me, about the time we were starting, “How do you expect these 
settlers of yours to go ahead?” JI made an answer that looks foolish today, but 
I believed it then. I said “I think the next ten years will see the spread between 
the capital burden they bear and their assets widened by unearned increment 
due.to rise in land values.” 

I have seen land rise from five to about seventeen dollars an acre in my own 
home district; and knowing that land to the south of the line was considerably 
higher than $17, I thought that with good crops we might see land advance 
not as much as that, for I did not expect land to advance as much as that, 
but enough to give a definite profit to our settlers. I am frank to admit that 
I was crazily wrong. 

Mr. McPuerson: The price of farm land would make no difference to 
the farmer unless he sold out? 
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The Wirness: No, Mr. McPherson, that is absolutely true. 
Mr. ApsHEap: You are not quite through yet? 


The Witness: No not quite; I have very little more that I wish to say. 

You all of you know the difference between the returns from good live 
stock and poor, or good seed well handled and poor. Better farming results 
are obtained by better farming practice—There is enough valuable information 
on agricultural practice in cold storage, due to research of experimental farms 
and colleges to revolutionize agriculture. Much of the best of this informa- 
tion relates to improvements in farming practice which can be made without 
adding to the overhead or equipment of our settlers. I want to see this infor- 
mation made use of by many more of our settlers. 

I am not blaming anybody for the fact that we have not got it over. Our 
supervision staff, if you ask men who are in close touch with rural life, have 
had a very big job to do and they have not had the time to devote to planning 
the affairs of these men, who are largely inexperienced at the start. 

To do this we would have to readjust our staff as all are not expert live 
stock men, nor are all expert husbandmen, though all are good practical men 
and generally have strong points. We should get the full benefit of these 
strong points brought to bear on soldier settlers’ problems. Some expenditure 
of funds, but not anything like half the sum we spent paying taxes on the 
prairie provinces last year. And such an expenditure would eventually cut out 
a good deal of these tax payments. Generally we should aim to teach self 
help with the capital, tools and equipment a settler now has. 


A word about our staff and then I finish. Our staffis a busy one. Any 
summer you will find our western staff at their offices at. 8 a.m. Many of the 
offices open at that hour. Our field staff have a busy time looking after our 
settlers and other delegated work. The Audit Board did not find our costs 
high. If we are to do the supervision work the problems call for we cannot cut 
our staff for a year or two. During my twelve years with the Board they have 
given me excellent support. The men are nearly all married, they are getting 
on in years and deserve to know at an early date if there is to be a permanent 
job for them. As one deeply indebted to them for faithful service I ask 
every consideration for the difficult situation they find themselves in after over 
ten years service. 

I thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan: Are there any questions that any member of the com- 
mittee or Mr. Stewart desire to ask the witness? 

Mr. ApsHEAD: You mentioned something, Major Ashton, about better 
farming practice. Did you have any experience in co-operative farming or 
extensive co-operative farming, and can you say whether it had any effect 
on the results? 

The Wirness: Personnally I cannot comment on cooperative farming. I 
have not had anything like the experience that the gentleman who gave evidence 
the other day has had in connection with co-operative farming. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: And you have not considered it at all? 

The Witness: Yes, I considered it, sir. 

Mr. McPuerson: What percentage of the 1600 odd men whom you put in 
your fourth category do you think can be assisted by any financial relief. 

The Witness: Not a tremendously high percentage. I have not gone over 
it closely enough to make the estimate, but we can save some of them; as to 
what proportion, it will be a mere guess to say, Mr. McPherson. I know I have 
come across the odd cases on the file where they can undoubtedly be helped; but 
I have not gone into it in detail sufficient to give you an answer. 
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_ May I add something about interest? During the first ten year period opera- 
tions, we have only asked for 3.2 per cent from our settlers; and our position is 
that after having operated on really a low rate of interest for twelve years, be- 
cause for two, three or four vears no interest was charged on the loan, and I want 
to make that clear that for twelve years we did not in effect ask for 5 per cent. 

The CuarrMaNn: That was due, as the committee remembers, to the amend- 
ment of 1922? At 

Mr. McPuerson: The thing which strikes me in the whole discussion is that, 
regardless of the information we have had, out of those remaining on the land 
today there are approximately 1600 men who might be considered hopeless from 
a farming standpoint. 

The Witness: A good many of them. 

Mr. McPuerson: And out of that 1600, even the most extreme extension of 
financial assistance would not save them as farmers. 

The Witness: There is a jot of truth in that, sir. 

Mr. McPuerson: Looking at that, it does not seem to me to be the failure 
that has been indicated by general reports. 

The Wirness: Oh, it has not been a failure. I think the soldier settlers under 
the circumstances have done remarkably well. You cannot put a scheme like 
this under the yardstick of a banker’s debit and credit balance sheet. There are 
many instances in which a banker’s debit and credit balance sheet does not give 
a true picture or answer to the facts. Take the family relationship. We are all 
married men, but if you put the banker’s yardstick of debit and credit balance 
sheet to the family relationship, you will prove to the last degree that that rela- 
tionship is economically absurd and unsound, and yet it is the basis of our civili- 
zation. 

I submit that something of that has to be borne in mind when you consider 
the success or failure of soldier settlement or of any large scheme. 

Mr. GrersHaw: The suggestion of 3 per cent would apply to all unpaid loans? 

The Wirness: This is my suggestion, sir. 

Mr. GersHaw: From all classes of settlers? 

The Witness: Yes, to be fair to the man who has struggled to pull through. 

Mr. Barser: There is another point in regard to the revenue. Is it not a fact 
that a large number who have already met their obligations and are struggling 
today are depending upon revenue from other sources than their farming? 

The Wirness: That is more true in your province than any other. In 
smal] farming in the Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island, I think not fifty per 
cent of them make their revenue from their farms. 

Mr. Barser: They are not able to meet their obligations? 

The Wirness: Not if they look for everything from the land. Fifty acres 
with only ten acres under cultivation needs a lot of skill. 

Mr. Ecan: What is the average value? 


The Witness: I could not say, Mr. Egan, although I put through a lot of 
sales last year for $4,000 for twenty-acre parcels, and up to $5,000. 


Mr. Ecan: Yesterday I asked Colonel Rattray in reference to the experience 
or connection with farm work of the average man who had been granted a loan, 
who had been settled through the Soidier Settlement Board, and my understand: 
ing was that the greater percentage of them had some connection with or knew- 
ledge of farming. Do I understand you correctly from your reading of your 
memorandum that most of them were inexperienced? 

The Witness: To this extent, all that we asked for was that the man 
would be ahle to handle the tools of agriculture. That is, that he could milk. 
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he could plough, he could look after live stock; which is a very different thing 
from managing and operating a farm. 


Mr. Ecan: The answer yesterday was that the greater number of the 
people to whom loans were made had been connected with farming before 
going overseas. 

The Wrrness: .I think that is true. It was inexperience with farm 
management, not with farm practice. 


The CuatrMan: The members of the committee will understand that there 
is a great difference between experience in farming and the workman or farm 
labourer, and experience in farm management. 

I may say that we were speaking of meeting again this afternoon, but I 
learned that the reporters have a tremendous accumulation of work now, and 
that it would be very difficult for them to keep pace with our work if we meet 
this afternoon. We should meet this afternoon for the sake of the work, but 
it would be almost impossible for the reporters to prepare the evidence and 
have it ready for us even next week, if it piles up. 

There is another phase, and that is in connection with the witnesses who 
have been called here. Naturally they want to get home. We have half an 
hour at our disposal now, and I would ask the three witnesses what they have 
to add in order that we may see whether we can finish this morning and have 
a short session this afternoon so as to enable them to get away. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Let us hear the witnesses, so that they can go home. 


The CuairmMan: I think we better have the witnesses even if we have to 
wait for the copies from the reporters into next week. 

Mr. McPHerson: We are going through an agenda principally of sug- 
gestions from the Legion. They will be discussed one at a time. The question 
is whether they want to ask the witnesses direct questions on those very things. 
Personally I did not interrupt more than I had to in order to keep my mind on 
the right track, with the idea that the witnesses would be prepared to answer 
questions on the individual items later on. 


The Cuarrman: The witnesses are quite prepared to remain here as long 
as necessary. 

I think it will be better to ask Mr. Payne and Mr. MacFarlane to complete 
as fully as they can, or to be available here. If we can finish with them now, 
all right. We can leave Judge Ross until the end; because Major Bowler will 
be here and ready to answer questions. 

Brigadier General Ross: I have only three or four suggestions still to 
make. 

Mr. McPuerson: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we hear Judge 
Ross now. 

The CuatrMAN: All right. Judge Ross. 


Witness: retired. 


Brigadier General Ross: Recalled. 


The Wirness: I just want to put one or two things on record. I wish to 
mention the statement made by Colonel Rattray that continued concessions 
have apparently held out the hope for more concessions. That may be quite 
correct, but I wish to make it clear, on behalf of the Legion, that we are only 
too anxious that this problem be solved from a consideration of fundamentals. 
I may tell you that this particular soldier settler problem has caused us in 
western Canada more difficulty and more trouble than any other; and we are 
certainly not encouraging these settlers to look for any concession, as con- 
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cessions. We are simply here asking that they be given that to which they 
are entitled by right, and not one thing more. That is the attitude of the 
officials of the Legion, and I put that before the committee, that we are not 
asking for concessions. If the information before your committee leads you to 
think that these men have something coming to them as a measure of justice, 
we ask for it. If, having viewed the whole situation, you are of the opinion that 
no such case has been made out and that all they are entitled to is something 
by way of gratuity, then that is not the Legion’s policy. I wish to make that 
quite clear. 

I do think, however, that the information which you have got and the 
discussions which you have had will go a long way towards solving our prob- 
lems. It puts us in possession of the facts with which we can discuss these 
questions with these men, when they come before us, intelligently. We can 
show them wherein their propositions are not founded on proper facts; and it 
gives you gentlemen an opportunity to study the questions from a fundamental 
basis, which perhaps has not always been done before. 

The suggestion has been made as to the responsibility of these men by 
reason of the fact that they had previous farming experience and also knowledge 
of the lands purchased. I am quite willing to admit that in many cases that 
situation existed; but at that time the Board undertook the responsibility of 
advising these men; that was the government’s responsibility. It must be 
remembered, as pointed out in our report, that before this scheme went into 
operation the government of Canada quite properly started propaganda for the 
purpose of inducing as many men as possible to go on to the land. Men visited 
us in France and in England and spoke of this scheme; and the men naturally 
had the idea that it was a wonderful thing, and it looked wonderful at the time,. 
and we did not realize what would happen afterwards. 


We cannot charge the men with any responsibility. A man had been out 
of work for four or five years, and the relaxation of demobilization undoubtedly 
affected the judgment of many of us. We were all the same, and I do not think 
that is a phase which should be properly considered in dealing with the question 
of responsibility. 

Colonel Rattray has also suggested that a number of the men in the third 
or fourth class take the attitude that they fought for the Government and the 
Government owes them a living. Let me make it clear to you, gentlemen, that 
we are not here to make any plea on account of that man. If any man in that 
category comes within that class, then we are absolutely at one with the board 
that the sooner he is off the better, and that he is not deserving of consideration. 


We ask our men and expect them to work in peace as they fought in war. 
We do not wish any person to go out with the idea that the Legion is asking 
any concession on behalf of the class which adopts such an attitude. 

Colonel Rattray suggested difficulties in the matter of the appeal cases. I 
see his point, but I would like to point out that there are still 1,000 cases to be 
disposed of in which appeals can be taken; and there are still 130 appeals 
standing. I would suggest that it is for the court to direct its mind to valua- 
tions on the same basis as the cases that have been already decided, and that 
a competent court, such as we have in this case, would have no difficulty in 
basing its judgments, so that all cases shall be decided on a uniform basis. In 
any event, we have 130 actual appeals, and 1,000 potential appeals that have 
to be decided at this time. I cannot see that that should affect the issue. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is the clear wish of the Legion that all who desire to 
take an appeal should have the privilege? 

The Witness: It is our desire, for this reason, sir, that it will remove a 
source of irritation and dissatisfaction, which will generally tend to put the 
soldier settler in a better frame of mind and give him a better heart to go on 
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with his work. It is only on that basis that we ask for it; and we do think it 
will help to remove, as I say, dissatisfaction and irritation, and at a very small 
cost to the country. 


Mr. Ecan: Judge Ross is referring to all the soldiers. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: In regard to the men who think that the country owes them 
a living, I think I know what you mean, but does not the country owe them a 
job? I am going on this line, and it is my opinion, that when the country 
demanded of these men the right to die, if necessary, when they come back 
they could with equal force demand a right to live, which is the right to work, 
if they wish to work. 


The Witness: But what I understood from Colonel Rattray was that they 
thought the country owed them a living without working too hard for it. I 
absolutely agree with Mr. Adshead on the general principle. Our policy is 
that the man must have an opportunity to work. 


The CHatrMAN: The man on the farm has absolutely all the opportunity to 
work that he needs; so that that can be left aside. 


The Witness: There is one thing I omitted in my remarks yesterday, and 
I do not think I need do more than direct your attention to our recommendation 
on page 18 of the report. That deals with a special class of case. We have 
numbers of settlers who have pioneered in districts which are heavily wooded. 
Mr. Payne referred to them yesterday. 


We have a number of them in Saskatchewan, and I imagine there are a 
number in Alberta. They went on virgin farm lands which were unproductive 
at the time, and in many cases they have cut a farm out of the bush which is 
now a valuable property; but in the meantime they have not been able to make 
a return which will bear the load of interest. 

I suggest as a matter of business that a man who has pioneered in that 
way and opened up a new tract might be reimbursed in the way of interest. That 
is the Government might pay him for the developing and opening up of the new 
land, paying him for the work he has done. If a man works, he is paid. If he 
does not work, he gets no remission. I think that class is entitled to special 
consideration. 

It is true the land costs are nothing; they got a big loan to start with, but 
they went in and many of them have worked hard and have done wonderful 
work; but now they find themselves with debts amounting to many thousands of 
dollars, in many cases; they have done clearing which is worth $50 to $60 an acre, 
on land which is now ready to be worked and is worth a good sum on the market. 
I suggest that consideration of those men would be only a matter of equity. 


Mr. ApsHEap: The cost was because they had no proper help. 
The Witness: Yes, that is a fact. 


The Cuairman: As a matter of fact it is the men who for some years 
worked on unproductive land, who had no means of paying interest. 


The Witness: And because of that they have an undue burden now that 
they are ready to start work on an economic basis. 


The CuHatrmMan: I might say that Major Bowler will be able to answer 
practically any question when he is called next week. 


The Witness: I may say that I will probably be here two or three days 
longer in connection with other work. 


The Cuairman: That being so, we thank Judge Ross very much. 
The Witness retired. 
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Major Asuton: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I omitted something. Mr. 
Payne yesterday raised a case which did not look very well, of a soldier settler 
who, he stated, had one award, and then had that award raised three successive 
times before finally accepting it. The facts of the case are these, I should 
not give the man’s name, although I can give it to you privately. This particular 
man received $860 of an award first on reinspection of the land. We had a 
couple of re-inspections dene. Our Vancouver office decided the award was not 
sufficient, and went to $1,360, and then to $1,600, in an endeavour to settle. The 
man did not accept that settlement. He took the case into court and lost the 
appeal in the Exchequer Court. 

I want to say that I had a talk with Colonel Rattray immediately after I 
heard of that and instructions were issued that if a second offer was made that 
second offer must be a final offer, and that bickering of this kind would be 
liable to lead to a very bad understanding. 


Mr. Ecan: In saying when you first heard of this case, you do not mean 
yesterday? You mean when you first heard of it some time back? 


The Witness: Yes, when we first heard of it some time back. 


The CHarrMAN: We have still a few minutes, and Mr. Payne has come a 
long distance and has still a few words to say. We would like to hear him now. 


Mr. R. A. PAyYne recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I do not think I have very 
much more to say. First of all, I would like to say that Major Ashton’s reply 
to the statement which I made yesterday about the three or four different offers 
in revaluation was not as to the case to which he has now referred. I can check 
that up because I have the name of the case to which he refers and also the name 
of the case to which I referred yesterday, which are two entirely different cases. 

I have to emphasize the contrast, the difference between British Columbia 
conditions and those in the prairie provinces, with the clearing of the land. The 
country I travelled through on my way down here, the northern country on the 
C. N. R., the timber is so very small that a man really would not require machin- 
ery to help in clearing it off, but could almost pull it out by hand, in comparison 
with the timber in our country out in the Fraser Valley. 


Mr. McPuerson: Do you realize that it is a common practice for a British 
Columbia farmer to leave his farm to do other work so that he may get the 
necessary money? 

The Wirness: Climatic conditions have been referred to over and over 
again. Colonel Rattray told us 1,600 of the fellows would succeed provided 
climatic conditions were favourable. In British Columbia, climatic conditions 
do not interfere at all. 


The CuairMAN: No, not the 1,600 but the third and fourth classes. 

The Wirness: Then the psychological effect on the mind comes in. In 
British Columbia, year after year, it is the same, and the man gets no further 
ahead but keeps going along; while in the prairie provinces a man will go behind 
in one year but he will say, Oh, next year I will make good. In British Columbia 
there is nothing of that. 

I have of course to support again the minority report which was put in from 
British Columbia; and it is only the contrast of the differences between the two 
districts. 

In regard to the suggestion made in the majority report, by opening the 
Exchequer Court, again I am somewhat tempted to suggest that in British 
Columbia, if these cases were reviewed and men accepted their awards,—they 
were reviewed in this way that the appraisers’ report was made upon their 
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examination, and if the man was given an award of a less amount than the 
appraisers’ report said he should get, then he should be given the amount stated 
in the appraisers’ report, without reference to an appeal court. 

_ Regarding the loss which there may be in this, if there were no concession 
given now, there would be a loss to the country. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: Concessions? 

The Witness: The relief that we are asking for is a readjustment. Just 
before leaving British Columbia I heard of one case of a man who had twelve 
or thirteen acres of land, purchased at a cost of $3,600, with a loan of $1,000, 
for permanent improvement, and a loan of $250, which was spent practically all 
of it on fertilizer. He gave it up and quit claimed; and two or three years ago, 
with a debt of something over $4,000, the property was sold just before I left 
home, for the sum of $1,000. There was that loss, any way. Our men are good 
citizens, men who have proven themselves to be good citizens. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You say there is a reduction there of $3,000, appar- 
ently in the value of the farm. Is that general? Does that apply all over the 
territory that you speak of? 


The Witness: There are several cases, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: What I want to know is would this particular case fix 
a value? Is it fair to state that there is a reduction in the value of all the farms 
in that vicinity of $3,000? 

The Wirness: In that particular property and that particular vicinity, I 
believe this thousand dollars was a very fair price for the place. Maybe it was 
a little low. I was rather surprised because I thought it was a little less than 
should have been got. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Because, if there had been that depreciation in the 
value of those lands— 

The Witness: Yes, there was a depreciation in the value of the land since 
that valuation was made. 

Mr. McPuerson: Do I understand that the farm was bought for $3,000? 

The Witness: For $3,600. 

Mr. McPuerson: And a thousand dollars of improvements was put on it 
in buidings? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPuerson: Was it cleared after being bought? 

The Witness: It was partly cleared when it was bought. This was called 
a strawberry farm, and that is, I guess, what the fertilizer was bought for. It 
is a great loss on these men, because they are part of the community and some 
of our very best citizens; and, I am sorry to say, the emigrants who have come 
into the community and taken up the soldier settlers’ salvaged farms have not 
been a success; and I do not think that the Board can exhibit the 3,000 family 
settlers who have come into our part as being successful. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Were they British people? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. Our own soldier settlers are a much better class of 
citizens; they are used to the conditions and they should be in a better position 
to succeed, if it is possible at all to have success there. 

Mr. McPuerson: Were there many of these settlers in your own district? 
You mention this man with strawberries, who came in there after special 
experience in that special line which he was going to take up. 

The Witness: There were quite a number. In our district, on the Pacific 
Coast, we have a peculiar disease called redwater in cattle. I know of one settler 
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who lost eight head of cattle through this disease. Veterinary surgeons have 
not found any cure for that disease and cannot cure it; and this man was 
forced out of dairying in that district and had to go out of it; he had had no 
experience in poultry. These men have to know something about farming. 

Mr. Barser: In regard to your recommendation in your report, there is 
just one recommendation, I think, which you make in regard to interest. 

The Witness: That is it, sale tae up what we have consistently asked 
for in British Columbia for the past four years, we are more or less opposed to 
an extension of the repayment period. We feel that they are there with a 
millstone which will hang them all before the period is over, unless some relief 
in interest is given to them. 

Mr. Barper: The bugbear is really interest? 

The Wirness: Yes. I have with me one account. I know that during the 
remission of interest period this man had interest charges of $60.17. That is 
not a great amount, but apparently that was on account of the fact that he was 
unable to make his payment and left a little in arrear, and that accumulated. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: If you say the interest is the answer to your difficulties, 
how do you reconcile that with the report you make of the man who finds that 
his property is depreciated $3,000 in value in the period during which he has 
had it, if that is general? Is it not safe to assume that the property of all the 
other men who were there has depreciated the same? 

The. Witness: Oh no, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You are not putting it up as a typical case? 

The Witness: No. It had been a salvaged farm during the revaluation 
period. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: And you would be satisfied with the contracts as they 
are, with all the benefits of revaluation and appeals, if need be, to every one 
who felt he did not get fair treatment. 

The Witness: As I say, I was somewhat tempted to make that suggestion. 
In British Columbia, you see, we find in revaluation in making the awards a 
little different system was used to what was used in the other provinces. 

The CHatrMAN: Thank you. 

Now I have a suggestion to make to the committee. Mr. MacFarlane is 
here. 

Col. Rattray: I would like to put in some figures that the last witness 
does not seem to know anything about. We had 3,515 settlers in British Colum- 
bia. 675 of those are off our books because their loans are paid. Of the 1,300 
who left their farms, we have sold 850. Those 850 farms cost $3,316,000, and 
we sold them for £3,113,000, with a loss to the government of some $200,000. 

The CuarrmMan: I think Mr. Payne said the case he cited was not a typical 
case. 


Col. Rartray: In districts where the water played out, places which had 
sold for $3,000 brought $1,000. That was exceptional. 


Mr. Barser: In the Oliver district, the Provincial Government came to 
their relief. 

Col. Rarrray: The irrigation was not working, and we had to take it as 
just pieces of land. 

Mr. Payne: As to the number of paid- -up loans in British Columbia, I 
have personal knowledge of four, five or six probably; but in these particular 
cases, one was the case of an old pioneer in our district who wished his only 
boy to remain on the farm, and he was afraid he might go to the city; and he 
got the Board to buy a portion of his own place in order to keep the boy on 
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the farm. The boy was there for eighteen months and then wanted to go to 
the city, and the old man bought it back again. 

Another case was where a man bought a quarter-section of land with mer- 
chantable timber which he sold for $2,500 and paid up his loan. 

Another purchased a piece of land adjoining an expanding village, and it 
was gradually taken in to the village; and at the same time this man was 
drawing wages as a plasterer in Vancouver at $10.00 a day. 

These are only a few of the cases of which I have knowledge in connection 
with the paid-up cases. I am certain these men did not pay up their loans with 
money obtained from their farming operations. 

Col. Rarrray: But still the lands were worth the money. 


The CuHairMaNn: If the members of the committee are content to stay for a 
few minutes longer we might have Mr. MacFarlane complete his statement, and 
we will then adjourn until Monday next, when we will have this mass of material 
in our hands which we can consider properly with Major Bowler. 


WiIrness retired. 


J. D. MacFaruane™ recalled. 


The Wirness: I do not think I have very much more to add to what has 
been said, but I do not really agree with Mr. Payne’s suggestion on the waiving 
of the interest and not resdjusting. As a settler, I feel you have to reduce the 
current payment under existing conditions. That is, speaking for these settlers 
in the prairie provinces in particular, it would make it much easier for them, 
and the morale of the settler would be much better if he can meet the yearly 
payment, no matter what the concession may be. 

In the reports which you have been given, better farming methods have been 
spoken of all the way through. I appreciate Col. Rattray’s position in connection 
with loans throughout the Dominion as a whole; and in connection with the 
loan companies for say 25 years; we as farmers do not want to see anything 
happen which would be detrimental to the farming industry of the country, as 
was stated by Col. Rattray, and to the capital which was invested in this 
country from the Old Country and from the United States. 

Concessions which would be granted to settlers at this time might have a 
little detrimental effect upon that capital, as Col. Rattray has stated. 

In connection with the wild oats problem, Col. Rattray said it was possible 
to eradicate them in two years. 


Col. Rarrray: One year. 
Mr. ApsuEap: In one vear’s crop. 


The Wirness: It all depends upon the actual weather conditions in those 
years. If you strike dry years, it is practically impossible to get rid of wild 
oats, because you have to germinate that seed or it will lie dormant in the 
ground until you bring it up. 

At the Rosthern Experimental Farm there was a piece of ground which was 
down for fifteen years, and they ploughed it up and put a crop on it, and wild 
oats came up in that crop on that land which had been lying dormant for fifteen 
years. 

Mr. McPuerson: If you want to discuss the killing of weeds, you can 
call for a full year’s debate on it. 

The Wrrness: It is really in the better farming methods which are being 
advocated that you may hope to carry them through to ultimate success. That 
was the main reason for bringing this up. 
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From the evidence which was given, probably something will be done to 
help these settlers out in the load which they are carrying, so that they will be 
in a position to reach ultimate success during the ultimate term of carrying the 
loans. 

I think I have nothing more to say in this connection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan: Thank you. 


WITNESS retired. 


The CuarrRMAN: The committee will meet again, all being well, on Mon- 


day at 11 o’clock. In the meantime we hope to have as much as possible of the 
mass of material at our disposal. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 19, 1930, at 11 a.m. 
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APPENDIX 18 
CANADIAN LEGION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERVICE LEAGUE 
REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SOLDIER SETTLE MENG 


Appointed at the Dominion Convention of the Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L. 
at Regina, Sask., November 25-28, 1929 


MEMBERS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SOLDIER SETTLEMENT 


Lt.-Col. A. E. Potts, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Mr. H. C. Farthing, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. A. Stillwell, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. C. R. Nash, Toronto, One 

Mr. H. M. Young, North Sydney, N'S. 

Mr. J. R. Bowler, Winnipeg, Man. 

Lt.-Col. H. D. Johnson, M.D., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Mr. R. A. Payne, Murrayville, B.C. 


To the Dominion President and the Dominion Executive Officers, Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service League 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Committee was appointed on the opening day of the 
Dominion Convention, held at Regina, November 25-28, 1929. The terms of: 
reference to the Committee, as shown by the Convention proceedings were, 
generally, as follows:— 

That a Committee be set up consisting of one representative of each 
province, and that such committee should consist of a percentage of 
lawyers and other business men, and that such committee should sit and 
consider the Saskatchewan Command Report on soldier settlement and 
also hear evidence to be submitted by soldier settlers or their represen- 
tatives present at the Convention, or others, and thereupon submit 
proposals. 


The Committee was in session constantly throughout the Convention, during 
which period it received evidence from eighteen witnesses, including Major 
hk. J. Ashton, representing the Soldier Settlement Board. At the termination 
of the Convention, the taking of evidence ,was still in progress, with the result 
that the Committee was unable to bring in its final report at that time. An 
interim report, to which reference is made herein, and a copy of which is 
attached hereto, was presented to and approved by the Convention, at which 
time authority was given for the Committee to continue its deliberations and 
to submit its final report to the Dominion President and the Dominion Execu- 
tive Officers. Subsequently, as a matter of expedience, and in view of necessity 
for early presentation, the Dominion President authorized completion of the 
report by Messrs. Farthing, Potts, Payne, and Bowler. 

Your Committee had before it for consideration a report on soldier settle- 
ment conditions adopted by the preceding Saskatchewan Provincial Conven- 
tion. It also had referred to it a number of resolutions from Legion branches 
affected by the problem of soldier settlement. With this information in its 
possession, the Committee approached its task with the object of ascertaining 
as accurately as possible the true position of soldier settlers, including their 
status as regards their obligations, and their relationship to the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board, so as to provide a basis for such recommendations as it is able 


to make. 
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The Committee has carefully examined the policy and methods of adminis- 
tration of the Soldier Settlement Board and in this connection has been greatly 
assisted by the appearance as a witness of Major E. J. Ashton, a Commissioner 
of the Board, and other officials, and by free and willing disclosure by the 
Board of whatever information has been requested. In this connection, includ- 
ing resolutions and other material, the Committee has received some ninety- 
two exhibits. 


REVIEW OF SOLDIER SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION 


The first Soldier Settlement Act came into effect in August, 1917, and pro- 
vided for loans to soldier settlers, not exceeding $2,500, for the following 
purposes :— 

(a) the acquiring of land for agricultural purposes; 

(b) the payment of incumbrances on lands used for agricultural purposes; 

(c) the improvement of agricultural !and; 

(d) the erection of farm buildings; 

(e) the purhase of stock, machinery, and equipment, and, 

(f) such other purpose or purposes as the Board may approve. 


The Act further provided for the loans to be expended under the super- 
vision of a Board of three Commissioners, under conditions set forth in the Act, 
relating to adequate security, the ability of the applicant to make a fair living 
from the land, after paying interest at 5 per cent, and other charges. Provision 
was made for the repayment of loans in equal annual instalments, extending 
over a period of twenty years. Provision for adequate supervision was con- 
tained in the Act and was provided by the Board from the outset. 

In July, 1919, a further act. was passed, superseding the Act of 1917. The 
scope of the Board and its organization was greatly extended. Under the 1917 
Act, settlers were loaned money to acquire land, ete., which the Board held under 
mortgage. In 1919, the Board was given power to purchase land, stock, and 
equipment, and to enter into an agreement for sale with the settler. The Board 
virtually advanced the money to the settler, but retained full title under its 
agreement for sale. The Board was empowered to advance funds as follows: 

(a) To assist in settlement on land purchased through the Board:— 

(1) Up to $5,000 for purchase of land. 
(2) Up to $2,000 for purchase of livestock and equipment. 
(3) Up to $1,000 for building and permanent improvements. 


(b) To assist in settlement on Dominion Lands:— 
(1) Up to $3,000 for purchase of livestock, equipment, and permanent 
improvements. 


(c) To assist in becoming re-established on land already owned:— 
(1) Up to $3,500 for remova! of encumbrances, such amount not to 
exceed 50 per cent of appraised value of land. 
(2) Up to $2,000 for livestock and equipment. 
(3) Up to $1,000 for buildings and permanent improvements. 


N.B.—Total advances in Class (c) not to exceed $5,000. 


-The Act required a settler to make an initial cash payment of at least 10 
per cent of the purchase price of the land, except under special circumstances. 
Repayment of the balance was required over a period of twenty-five years, in 
equal annual instalments, commencing not later than three years from the date 
of sale, with interest at 5 per cent. Settlers were granted a period of two years 
free of interest from the date of sale on advances for stock and equipment. 

Under this iegislation, monies were advanced for all types of farming oper- 
ations, including general agricultural and dairying, fruit farming, poultry 
farming, pioneer farming operations, etc. 
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Since its inception, 31,360 settlers have been placed on the land. Loans for 
land, stock, and equipment have been made to 24,708 settlers. Of this total, 
1,447 have been paid up their obligations in full; 11,349 have been cancelled or 
have given up holdings; leaving 11,912 settlers with loans, on the land at the 
present time. 

The Board’s advances included a number of settlers possessing homesteads 
and soldier grants, who received loans for stock and equipment, permanent 
improvements, etc. These totalled 3,621. 

Of the settlers with loans for land purchase, a number also took up soldier 
grants which were included in the Board’s security. 

A large number of settlers entered upon soldier grants under the Act without 
loans. Soldier grants of 160 acres more or less, of Crown Lands were issued to 
ex-service men under the provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act. Exceptions, 
however, were made of the following, at the Board’s discretion: 


(a) Those who purchased land from the Board. 

(b) Those who may have secured advances of money for the clearing of 
encumbrances on, or the purchase of, or the improvement of, any land. 

(c) Those who already owned, or had an interest in, agricultural land of 
such area as to constitute an average farm for the district within which 
the land was situated, or which was of the value of $5,000. 


The total.number of soldier grant entries without loan is 12,916, of which 
6,652 remain active entries. 

This latter class of settlers, though receiving no monetary advances, never- 
theless were afforded the benefit of the lower prices at which the Board was able 
to purease stock and equipment, and also upon request, were extended the 
benefit of supervision by the Board. 

There are, therefore, over 20,000 settlers still on the land of an original total 
of 31,360. In addition, it is known that many of those who abandoned land held 
under the Board, are still engaged in agriculture on other lands, privately 
owned. 

At this point, it is appropriate to mention that the total advances by the 
Board amount to $111,447,209.77, and total repayments are as follows:— 


Principal ..0.. 02... ++ ++ ++ Wyee ph Gee eames: SeeE Teme Sao 5400 
Interest... 2. ee Se eds be es Se pe eee ene seme) 


$43,138,684 45 


Of those settlers who have abandoned, or whose entries have been can- 
celled, the following information is available, from the Soldier Settlement 
Board, as to the cause of failure: 


Per cent 
Death reiiyhon NAGA GR. CS eS ee ene Er Ps 4.2 
Til-health and recurrence.of wat, disabilities .j.4-. (+) <i. ee ee ce 5 
Domestic trouble. oe Bs ees op a es ere eS SG 
Grop failure—drought and other unpreventable misfortunes .. .. .. Neieal: 
Poor land)... 0.5 0. ph ESTERS EEGs AR ee ee ee eee 3.8 
Incompetency, Jack..of. experience, -j.. 4+ ja; alee eee tee) ie fee ae 297. 
Poor management, lackot thrift 4.5. -97-5 0 eee Siz 


EARLY DIFFICULTIES AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Generally speaking, the Soldier Settlement Act, restricted as it was solely 
to soldiers, and coming into effect immediately after the termination of the 
war, must of necessity be regarded as a soldiers’ re-establishment measure. 
With this fact in mind, it will be realized that, in order to avoid congestion, 
soldiers taking advantage of the scheme, were necessarily placed on the land 
with a minimum amount of delay. The heaviest expenditures of the Board, 
therefore, were made in the years 1919 and 1920, at a time when, as subse- 
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quently shown, land, stock, and equipment prices were substantially inflated. 
This situation was unavoidably imposed upon both the Government and the 
settler. Further, the fact that it was known that the Board was in the market, 
had a natural tendency to further raise the prices of land, stock, and equipment. 

_ The subsequent few years witnessed a startling depression in values, cul- 
minating with the serfous crop failures in many districts during 1922 and 1923. 
At this time, it became clearly evident that the loan provision of the Act, while 
extremely generous, nevertheless, in effect placed many settlers in such a posi- 
tion that to meet the heavy annual payments during this period of deflation, 
became almost an economic impossibility. In this connection it should be 
pointed ‘out that the Act authorized loans, which, including advances for stock 
and equipment, and permanent improvements, often amounted to as much as 
140 per cent of the value of the land. 

The seriousness of the situation and the necessity for some measure of 
relief for settlers was recognized ‘by Parliament as early as 1922. In this year, 
a measure was introduced providing for consolidation of settlers’ indebtedness, 
including interest, taxes, and insurance, incurred before April 1, 1922, and 
exemption of interest on the consolidated debt, for periods of from two to four 
years, depending on the date of the ‘original advance, the consolidated debt 
then to be payable over a period of twenty-five years. The terms of repay- 
ment of advances for live stock were similarly changed. This was generally 
known as the interest remission period. 

In 1925, a further provision was brought into effect, providing for a reduc- 
tion in live stock indebtedness by crediting settlers’ accounts as follows:— 


40 per cent of. purchase price of live stock bought prior to October 1, 1920. 
20 per cent purchase price of live stock bought between October 1, 1920 
and October 1, 1921. 


During all this time, and notwithstanding these measures, there existed 
a constantly increasing belief on the part of those in the best position to 
judge, that the basic cause of the settlers’ difficulties lay in the inflated value of 
land at the time of purchase, and that economic stability could not be obtained 
without the introduction of some measure which would bring about a re-ad- 
justment of land values. This sentiment culminated in 1927, in the enactment 
of a provision, setting up machinery whereby, under conditions set forth, 
revaluation of settlers’ lands might be undertaken, any resulting reduction to 
be credited to settlers’ accounts, as of a standard date, namely, October 1, 
1925. 

The concessions to settlers under these amendments totalled approximately 
as follows: 


(a) Interest exemption amounting to (estimated) .. .. .. .. .. $10,100,000 
GolilWinestock: mediucmon, ft) npc. on dem er eau ais sis «s 2,900,000 
(OO) fevaliation (estimated total in alll cases) 25. 2, |... 7,400,000 

Mota: sora eet .» -- $20,400,000 


The latter measure, namely, Revaluation, is still in process of being carried 
out at the present time. 
REVALUATION 


Considerable evidence was submitted to the Committee dealing with this 
subject. Generally, the evidence was to the effect that revaluation to date had 
been inadequate and in many cases little, if any, immediate benefit was derived 
therefrom by the settler and indeed that, in some instances, the yearly obligation 
was increased. The Committee wishes to stress the fact that, as an ameliorative 
measure, revaluation has only been partially successful. The statement that 
annual payments had been, in a large number of cases, only to a small extent 
reduced and, in some cases, increased was clearly shown by the evidence of the 


Board. 
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It must be remembered that before revaluation was granted there was a 
very pronounced agitation amongst soldier settlers and their supporters for a 
straight capital reduction with the remission of interest. The proponents of this 
scheme ridiculed physical revaluation as likely to be slow, costly, and inffective, 
and the impression was undoubtedly created in the minds of the settlers that 
it would be difficult for them to get justice from the Exchequer Court. Provision 
was made in the Act for an appeal by the settler against a decision on Re- 
valuation to a Judge of the Exchequer Court. In the opinion of the Committee, 
the machinery set up providing for revaluation and appeal is quite adequate 
and should leave no sound grounds for complaint. The Committee, however, 
found that in certain cases, there was evidence that the settler had not been 
properly advised as to his right of appeal and that, apparently, formidable legal 
difficulties, including the question of expense, has acted as a deterrent. In fact, 
the impression was prevalent that on the ground of expense alone the settler 
would not be able to approach that Court. In the resulting atmosphere of this 
agitation, the preliminary revaluation was made, and there is reason to believe 
that many settlers in disgust signed a form, a concurrence when they were in 
fact far from satisfied. This dissatisfaction increased when they found that in 
fact the Court was eminently fair and easy of access. 


The Committee recommends that, in any case where it can be shown that 
the settler has not proceeded with his appeal for reasons such as these, 
the right of appeal be again extended to him. 


‘There was also evidence before the Committee that, in certain instances, 
the settler was hot properly represented on appeal. Lack of. success in appeal 
was in many cases due to improper presentation owing to lack of counsel. When 
the Legion was able to make arrangements for counsel, good results were 
secured. The Committee is strongly of the opinion that provision should be made 
for counsel in these cases as is provided in pension cases and thus ensure 
absolutely fair presentation of the case. 


The Committee recommends that, where complaint exists on these grounds, 
such appeals be reopened and that the appellant be represented by 
counsel, if he desires, at public expense, in a similar manner as in 
pension appeals. 


Cases were brought to the attention of the Committee where, although 
reduction had been granted upon revaluation, nevertheless such reduction did not 
apply to reduce the settler’s indebtedness at all. This situation arose in cases 
where the value of the land was in excess of the Board’s equity and where the 
reduction on revaluation was not sufficient to reduce the value to the amount of 
the Board’s equity. This, the reduction was applied solely against the settler’s 
equity over and above that of the Board. 


It ws recammended by the Committee that in such cases the reduction be 
applied pro rata on the equity of the Board and of the soldier. 


A statement of Revaluation to date is as follows:— 


Number eligible: 0.0. 0 ie ee ee ee ee 10, 697 
Number applied). 002) (30000). 26th tf Ee ee eee ee 8,322 
Number giving consent to-award: 4.4.5.4). 9a) eee ee ATA Ay: 5, 688 
Number neither agreeing nor disagreeing with Board’s award................... 1,126 
Applications:withdrawn..2£785 9 Aes 1S OS A re pth ee 187 
Cases outstanding!’ :.-j:;}saatagres Sell gee, eee ee? Se OLR Te 1,053 
Number of appeals...02. 34g) Bao, Sar SR eee ee A 286 
Settled! outiof Court or durme Court sittings) Seas. eee ee eee 141 
Decisions against Board:ngciid 2. SPEt ROG . ae PR eet Se 15 
Appeals to be heard)’. ..2.. 3255. -22ta2@ «52.2 eee eee mere 6c. LE 130 


3S 
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PERSENT STATUS OF SETTLERS 


__ The Board has classified the settlers now on the land as follows: (Estimated 
amount pending Revaluation Awards are deducted). 


= Number of Total Average 
Settlers Loans Loans 
(TiDGhD Ih. dbs be id WR RAIN ca dR A eee Sa A oe 3,926 | $ 9,110,746 40 $ 2,320 62 
me RIN ees Rae MEY fA MOURN IND. MELD LES SBS dd 3, 201 10,174,235 85 3,178 46 
Bee em ereet tt hy. ala a ee Md ae eer 3, 163 11,804,382 84 3,732 02 
Choe yates GEOR oO RUCIL AMPA SEINE Re eC eC) Me a He 1, 622 7,218,633 77 4,450 45 
Motaly2 se. Avery Chr. OREN. Bt. 11,912 | $38,307,998 86 $3,215 92 


Grade 1 represents settlers practically sure to succeed. 


Grade 2 ‘ good progress. 
Grade 3 * fair progress (barely holding own). 
Grade 4 es poor progress (likely to fail). 


This classification, of course, does not include those who have paid their 
loans in full. 

It will be seen from these figures that there are some 4,700 odd settlers 
whose situation is admittedly precarious. 

The Committee is of the opinion that everything possible should be done 
to prevent further loss of settlers. It is pointed out that these men, in the 
great majority of cases, have been on the land for ten years or more, and that 
almost all now have family responsibilities. Further, it will be admitted that 
the period of time so spent represents, for re-establishment purposes, the most 
valuable years of a settler’s life, and the Committee is of the opinion that the 
difficulties attendant upon starting afresh any substantial number of settlers in 
new vocations would not only be very great, but, in the national interest, 
should be avoided if at all possible. 

The Committee is of the opinion that a large number of settlers in grades 
3 and 4 could raise themselves to a much sounder position, if steps are taken 
to reduce by some means the heavy annual payment, and to improve their 
morals. Proposals to this end are to be found later in this report. In this con- 
nection, your Committee was impressed with the plight of the settlers who, 
subsequent to revaluation, and the reamortization of their loans, are called 
upon to make larger annual payments for the remaining term of their agree- 
ment than when they first commenced operations. As previously stated, this 
fact is admitted by the Board. 


As an immediate measure of relief, the Committee is pleased to report that 
during its deliberations the Board has made provision whereby settlers 
in difficulties may enter into a supplementary agreement with the 
Board providing for the waiving of all payments, other than interest, 
insurance, and taxes for a period of years. Copy of these instructions 
is attached. (Exhibit A-49.) 


SECURITY OF TENURE 


In the evidence presented to the Committee by and on behalf of settlers, 
considerable feeling, bordering on hostility, to the Board was in many cases 
clearly manifested. The criticisms levelled dealt largely with the general atti- 
tude of the Board to the settler particularly in regard to methods of collection. 
These complaints may be roughly classified as follows:— 

That collections are considered to be of more importance than the welfare 

of the settlers; 
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That by various methods unduly harsh tactics are used’ for collection 
purposes; 

That the settler’s morale is seriously affected by the threats of fore- 
closure and resulting insecurity of tenure; 

That the original plan of properly supervised settlement has been largely 
impaired. 


While the Committee fully realizes that the evidence taken does not by any 
means cover the relationship between all settlers and the Board, nevertheless, 
sufficient information was disclosed to warrant consideration as to whether 
existing methods and procedure are in the best interests of the Board and the 
settler. There was evidence of the use of severe collection methods in certain 
specific cases cited. The Committee is free to admit that after hearing all sides 
of the question, the attitude of the Board in at least some of these cases was 
justified. The Committee has no sympathy with, and asks no consideration 
for, a settler who makes no earnest attempt to meet his obligations. The Com- 
mittee is also seized of the fact that some method for regular and systematic 
collection must be maintained, if the scheme is to succeed. 

On the other hand, the Committee finds it difficult to escape the conviction 
that, having regard to the extraordinary powers possessed by the Board in the 
matter of seizures, cancellation, and foreclosure, the Board’s methods in many 
cases have exercised an unfortunate effect upon the morale of certain settlers, 
who, under the most severe sort of difficulties, have been honestly endeavouring 
to do their best. 

It should be explained that under the Soldier Settlement Act the Board 
has remedies at its disposal far more drastic than those applied in ordinary 
business practice. It is possible, under existing legislation, for the Board to 
institute and complete foreclosure proceedings in little more than thirty days. 
Moreover, the Board is vested with special powers of seizure and sale; and by 
statute is given preference over all other creditors. In this connection, it was 
made clear by the evidence that district offices of the Board are vested with 
the power to institute foreclosure proceedings, without reference to head office; 
and further, although notification of foreclosure proceedings is in all cases 
reported to head office, nevertheless, the district offices have power to complete 
the proceedings, unless otherwise directed from head office. 

It is by no means suggested that the Board make a constant practice of 
giving full and actual effect to these powers. The Committee is convinced that 
the contrary is the case. It is, nevertheless, undoubtedly true that the threat 
to exercise these powers is widely used as a method of collection, and when it 
is remembered that such a large proportion of settlers are, in varying degrees, 
in arrears, and are therefore subject to these collection methods, the existing 
hostility towards the Board may be largely explained. The Committee can 
well understand that to an honest and well-intentioned settler, who, after many 
years of effort, finds himself unavoidably in default, the constant fear of sum- 
mary cancellation must be demoralizing in the extreme. This situation was 
referred to by witnesses with considerable aptness as “ insecurity of tenure.” 
The Committee is convinced that this feeling undoubtedly exists in many cases 
and necessarily leads to apprehension and distrust, and in all probability acts 
in many cases as a deterrent to the settler’s best efforts. 


Having regard to the foregoing, and also to the Committee’s opinion pre- 
viously expressed, namely, that in view of the fact that the scheme is 
essentially a re-establishment measure, carrying with it national 
responsibility, and in view of the length of time settlers have now been 
on the land, and also the serious difficulties attendant upon further re- 
establishment in some other vocation, the Committee recommends that 
cancellation and foreclosure proceedings, or the thieat thereof, be not 
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resorted to in any case, except where there is wilful default on the 
part of the settler. The Committee further recommends that extreme 
care should be used to avoid demands for payment which, if enforced, 
would tend to cripple the settlers operations and impede his progress 
or prospects. 


SUPERVISION AND COLLECTION 


It is further made clear by the evidence that the duty of making col- 
lections from settlers is entrusted to the Board’s supervisors, whose primary 
function, however, is to advise and assist the settler, and who are selected upon 
qualifications suited for this purpose. It was claimed before the Committee 
that supervision as originally intended has gradually become subservient to 
collection, and that supervisors have made a practice of pressing for payment 
of sums which, if paid, would leave the settler without sufficient resources for 
himself and family, and without provision for the next season’s operations. 

From the beginning, the Board adopted a policy of supervision of its 
settlers, the object being to assist them to a high standard of efficiency in farm 
management, which it was hoped would be reflected in regular and substantial 
payments each year. Agricultural supervision was carried on until 1925, when 
it became necessary for the Board to divide the attention of its field staff 
between soldier settlers and general land settlement activities. Your Com- 
mittee finds from the evidence that supervision of soldier settlers was adversely 
affected by this division of duties at a time when it was much needed, and 
that the consequent unavoidable inability of the supervisors to carry out 
effective supervision provides ample explanation for the conviction in the minds 
of many settlers that supervision has become secondary to collection. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that a more scientific type of supervision is 
required whereby settlers in grades three and four will receive the benefit 
of much of the practical and scientific knowledge of the Board which 
should be applied to the actual operating problems confronting the 
settler. Supervision of this type should contemplate having settlers 
plan and carry out each season’s operations to the very best advantage, 
utilizing as far as possible the most up-to-date scientific knowledge and 
methods. Your Committee, therefore, recommends that such a type 
of supervision be introduced, particularly in connection with settlers in 
grades three and four. 


In this connection, the Committee is pleased to report that during its 
deliberations, instructions have been issued by the Board to its supervisors to 
undertake close supervision of a limited number of settlers in each district in an 
effort to assist them to improve their position. The Committee’s reeommendation 
as set out above will, if given effect, extend the benefit of scientific supervision 
wherever required. 


REMISSION OF INTEREST AND EXTENDED RE-AMORTIZATION 


Having regard to the inadequacy of revaluation as a source of immediate 
assistance to the settler, as previously shown, further remedies most widely pro- 
posed to the Committee, particularly in regard to grades three and four settlers, 
fall under the above heading. The suggestions heard by the Committee varied 
from total remission of interest to remission over a period of years and included 
a proposed reduction in the present rate. 

The Comunittee is of the opinion that in a large number of cases, particularly 
in grades three and four, success is impossible unless there is a substantial re- 
duction in the amount of the annual obligation. Some relief might be accom- 
plished by extended reamortisation or a partial or complete rest in annual pay- 
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ments. These measures, however, while granting temporary relief, have also the 
negative effect of postponing i increase in the settler’s equity and, for this ae 
can only be said to be temporary and unsatisfactory expedients. 

Your committee finds, and believes, that the evidence will amply support 
the finding that settlers in grades three and four are in a precarious condition 
and, under existing conditions, many are bound to fail. It can be frankly 
admitted that, in many cases, failure will be due to the settler’s own inefficiency, 
or unwillingness, or inability to adapt himself to circumstances, but in thé 
majority of cases, the failure will be due to the fundamental economic faults in 
the scheme itself, to which reference has already been made. (The scheme, it 
may be remarked, was not asked for by the soldiers themselves but was offered 
as a re-establishment and colonization project by the Government of the day.) It 
will be found, when the facts are examined, that the average loan to the classes 
one and two settlers is much less than the average loan to the classes three and 
four.settlers. It is, therefore, a reasonable inference that many of the latter classes 
are carrying a burden bey ‘ond the capacity of the average farmer. Statistics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture over a period of ten years show 
the net return of a farmer’s income after deducting the operating expenses, 
labour, and taxes, to be about 74 per cent of the invested capital. Our settlers 
under existing contracts are required to pay 5 per cent and 4 per cent on repay- 
ment of capital, which capital, in many cases, represents 140 per cent of the 

value of the realty. If the United States figures are accepted as approximately 
correct, it might reasonably be inferred that the settler is expected to perform 
the impossible : that is, in the case of the large loans. 

The result is that large numbers of these men now find themselves, after 
ten years of continuous effort, really worse off than when they went on the land, 
and no longer young, faced with the possibility of having to start life anew. to 
provide a living for themselves and family. ‘This unfortunate situation embitters 
them and compels them to ask for such drastic remedies as total remission of 
interest and other speedy metheds of relief without regard to economic facts and 
general results. Their condition arouses the sympathy of their neighbours, 
as is evidenced by resolutions from the legislative assembly of the province of 
Manitoba and from the United Farmers of Alberta. In fact, your Committee 
finds that the situation of these men is such as to cause widespread and, to some 
extent, justifiable dissatisfaction and unrest among the settlers themselves, and 
widespread sympathy and resentment among their friends and neighbours. 

Your Committee in the time at its disposal and with the limited amount 
of evidence available is not in a position to give unqualified approval of the 
broad and insistent demand flor remission of unterest, but does find that without 
doubt. due to the fundamental unsoundness of the scheme, great hardship exists 
among many of these settlers, and that a means of alleviating this: condition 
ae be found. 

The Canadian Legion has no desire to bonus the shiftless one but must, and 
does, insist on justice for the w illing man who finds himself in a hopeless position 
after years of labour, following years spent in the service of his country. The 
Committee feels that it has performed its duty when it asserts, as it does assert, 
that there is an unhealthy economic condition existing in connection with the 
soldier settlement problem; that hundreds of good men are struggling for a 
livelihood under very difficult conditions; and that the country which conceived 
the schere and developed it owes it to these men to correct the condition by 
such measures as will neither tend to bonus indolents nor induce shiftlessness, 
yet will give to the willing, hard-working man some hope of ultimate success. 

With the information now available to the Parliamentary Committee, now 
in session, and which Committee will have full access to the books of the Soldier 
Settlement Board and other information available, some scheme could—the 
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Committee is convinced—be evolved which will meet the situation; and the 
Committee feels that it will be very unfortunate if this session of Parliament 
is allowed to pass without earnest consideration being given to the problem 
herein presented. 

While refraining from making any specific recommendation on the request 
for remission of interest, feeling that the general information at the disposal 
of the Committee is not sufficiently extensive to warrant it in doing so, the 
Committee would respectfully submit that the conditions among settlers in 
classes three and four are such as to warrant a very close inquiry, and some 
immediate remedial action to save to the country the services of these men 
and to preserve the original investment. Without committing itself, therefore, 
1o any specific recommendation, the Committee offers the following suggestions 
for consideration: — 

(1) That, as the Committee is informed that to date the country has 
received only 3:2 per cent interest on the investment, the interest rate might be 
stabilized about that figure for the balance of the term of agreement, or exten- 
sion thereof. The Committee understands that a similar rate is now being 
charged by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on its land contracts. 

(2) That, the Committee is informed that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Compeny has, as a business proposition, fourd it desirable to reamortize ‘its 
contracts over a period of thirty-four years; and it might properly be considered 
whether this. could mot be done in soldier settlement contracts. 

(3) The adoption of the foregoing suggestions would reduce the annual 
payments by about one half which would be an incentive to the really willing 
man to go on. The inefficient individual would be revealed and should be 
removed. 

(4) Special Cases—The Committee believes that specific consideration 
should be given to men who are truly pioneers. Settlers who have gone into 
heavily timbered areas where land for cultivation can only be made available 
after years of labour should be given some consideration. The man settled on 
such land, which can orily be made preductive after years of labour, can 
hardly pay interest from the outset; thus, by the time his farm becomes pro- 
ductive, the load of interest is so great that there is little likelihood that he 
will ever overcome the burden. It is respectfully submitted that, when year by 
year a man has made steady progress in clearing the land and opening new 
areas for settlement his efforts might be recognized by some remission of 
interest. 

(5) Consideration should be given to the position of men who have gone on 
land, and, after years of hard work, have broken down either as a result of 
war disability or from disability primanly due to war service and some pro- 
vision made whereby they can be relieved from some definite portion of the 
liability to the Board. 

Crop SHarE AGREEMENTS. 


Evidence was brought before the Committee showing that, in certain 
instances, the Board had demanded from settlers’ crop share agreements calling 
for delivery of as high as one half of the total crop. It was explained by the 
Board that, in some instances, such agreements were necessary—particularly 
where the crop formed only a minor portion of the settler’s entire operation. The 
Committee, while realizing that necessity may exist for the obtaining of such 
in certain instances of crop share agreements, nevertheless, would respectfully 

Recommend that the Board should not depart from the ordinary business 

practice of the country, and that in no case should the payments exceed 
one-third of the crop; and, further, that, where such agreements are ob- 
tained, the enforcement thereof should always have due regard to the 
living requirements of the settler and his family, and to his requirements 
for the following season’s operations. 
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FixEp BUSHELAGE AGREEMENTS. 


Evidence was produced to the Committee showing that, in certain instances, 
the Board required the settler to enter into an agreement whereby he undertook 
to deliver a specified number of bushels to the Board; and, where such agree- 
ments were entered into before the crop results were known, it was stated that 
such agreements had in certain cases been fully enforced, even though the crop 
returns were much less than estimated. 


The Committee, while not convinced that the practice referred to is generally 
Mm use, 1s nevertheless of the opinion that the use of such agreements 
should be discontinued as being conducive to inequitable results and 
tending to arouse animosity on the part of the settler. 


CREDIT OF SETTLER. 


Evidence was received from several witnesses, appearing before the Com- 
mittee, who complained that the credit of a settler was seriously affected in his 
community by reason of the fact that the Board held first security on land, stock 
and equipment, and was also by Statute entitled to preference over all other cred- 
itors. On the face of it, this complaint appears to merit consideration as, un- 
doubtedly, the facts are as stated. In view of the Board’s preferred position, 


The Committee recommends that, in genuine cases of necessity, the Board 
should either supply the necessary credit or should assist the settler to 
get it. 


It should be stated, however, that there is evidence that this practice is carried 
out by the Board at the present time. 


RE-LOCATION. 


Representations were made to the Committee that, under certain conditions, 
settlers ought to have afforded to them the right of re-location. It is to be ob- 
served that provision to this effect already exists under The Soldier Settlement 
Act, but the practice of re-location has, during the last few years, been almost 
entirely discontinued. There was evidence of cases of settlers on land definitely 
shown to be economically unproductive; and further cases where, by the encroach- 
ment of foreign settlers, virtual isolation had occurred. 


The Committee recommends that, in these two classes of cases, the right of 
re-location should be extended. 


RE-SALE. 


The Committee heard representations to the effect that, upon re-sale by the 
Board of a cancelled holding, the settler’s equity should be more adequately pro- 
tected. In this connection, the Board gave the assurance to the Committee that 
in such cases, the settler’s equity was reimbursed to him as soon as the re-sale nad 
been shown to be upon a satisfactory basis; and, further, that in cases of sickness 
and distress, special consideration was afforded and settlers were reimbursed at 
an even earlier date. 

The Committee desires to stress the fact that the Board is in the position of 
dual trusteeship in such cases, 


And recommends that, in making sales, the Board should take every precau- 
tion to protect and preserve the settler’s equity equally with that of the 
crown. 
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SOLDIER SETTLERS’ HEIRS. 


The Committee heard representations to the effect that heirs of settlers 


should be permitted to carry on after their decease. On this point, 


The Committee was assured by the Board that such was the invariable 
practice, unless it was absolutely certain that the heirs would be unable 
to make a livelihood. 


RETURN OF THE PERCENT DEPOSIT 


Recommendations were received by the Committee to the effect that in 
cases where settlers had been obliged to abandon, by reason of disability or 
other cause not due to the fault of the settler, the original cash deposit should 
be returned. 


Bearing in mind the difficulties of the transition period after abandonment, 
the Committee recommends that the Board be empowered to carry 
out this suggestion in its discretion, dealing with each case on its merits. 


SOLDIER GRANTS 


Evidence was heard by the Committee requesting rescission of the provision 


of the Soldier Settlement Act, which bars settlers from securing soldier grants in 


cases where such settlers are wholly or in part owners of land to the value of 
$5,000, or more. It was stated that the value of the land had proved to be a 
sufficient bar, even though the settler’s actual equity was exceedingly small. 

Originally, the issuing of soldier grants was entirely within the discretion 
of the Soldier Settlement Board, the present limitation having been put into 
effect in or about the year, 1919. 


After due consideration, the Committee is of the opinion that the limitation 
ought to be removed, leaving full discretion to the Soldier Settlement 
Board, as in the first instance. 


CROWN LANDS AND BREAKING LOANS 


The Committee heard evidence to the effect that settlers on Crown Lands 
were frequently found to be labouring under heavy handicaps due to difficulties 
in bringing under cultivation sufficient land. 


The Committee recommending that where reasonable development is being 
retarded by lack of sufficient resources the Board should assist in these 
cases by making necessary advances for breaking or clearing. 


TAXES 


The Committee’s recommendation in this regard is shown in its interim 
report, adopted by the Convention and attached hereto. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that the Board is not under obligation to pay taxes on 
behalf of the settler. The recommendation is based on the fact that, where the 
Board finds it advisable to pay taxes, every effort should be made to minimize 


penalties. 
DISCRIMINATION 


It was suggested in evidence before the Committee that instances had 
occurred in which settlers had been discriminated against by the Board officials 
by reason of their activities in Canadian Legion affairs. 

The Committee would be extremely reluctant to give credence to these sug- 
gestions, and was greatly relieved to have the assurance of the Board that, if 
any such cases could be shown, the offender would be severely dealt with. 
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STATUS OF SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD STAFF 


Your Committee has considered a resolution, which has been re-affirmed at 
succeeding Dominion Conventions for many years, relating to the uncertain 
status of the staff of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

At least 90 per cent of the male staff of the Board are ex-service men, 
totalling 360, with a large proportion of disabled. Most of these ex-service men 
have worked for periods of ten years or more with the Board, thus spending 
their most vital re-establishment years in the service of the Government. 

During the years 1919-20, when actual settlement work was at its height, 
the number of employees reached approximately 1,500. By 1927, the number 
was reduced to 500 and has remained approximately at that figure ever since. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the present staff is necessary to carry 
out the work efficiently. 

Your Committee is convinced that the work of the Board in administering 
an estate approaching 70 millions will continue for at least another twenty- 
five years and is, therefore, of the opinion that the services of the present staff 
will be 1equired without any great reduction for many years to come. 


It, therefore, recommends that immediate steps be taken to place the staff 
of the Soldier Settlement Board on a permanent basis. 


Your Committee hears with extreme alarm that there may be reorganiza- 
tion with the result that the Board may be reduced to the status of a collec- 
tion agency. While quite prepared to grant that the scheme has not been an 
unqualified success, yet the fault is not due to the Board or its personnel. The 
Committee understands that the whole scheme has been thoroughly examined 
by competent auditors; and the opinion has been expressed that the Board is a 
highly efficient organization. The country, regardless of the success or other- 
wise of the scheme, owes it to these men who are struggling on the land that 
they receive the co-operation and assistance of a body qualified and able to 
assist. To leave these men now at the mercy of a collection agency would pe 
highly undesirable, even cruel, Therefore, to secure the necessary organization 
to carry on the scheme to its ultimate end, the Committee desires that the staff 
may be assured as to their permanent status. The Committee regards this 
as a subject which should be considered by Parliament during the session, this 
year. 


Evidence was received by the Committee in connection with the following 
subjects :— 
(1) Recovery of Pre-emption Dues. 


(2) Removal of Liens on Homesteads. 
() Anes Avs 


While these matters have only an indirect bearing on the soldier settle- 


ment question, it has been thought advisable, as a matter of convenience, 
to deal with them in this Report. 


RECOVERY OF PRE-EMPTION DUES 


A resolution was referred to the Committee relating to the return of dues 
paid by the soldier settlers for pre-emptions prior to July, 1919, at which time, 
it became possible to convert a pre-emption into a soldier grant under The 
Soldier Settlement Act, and thus escape payment of pre-emption dues under 
the Dominion Lands Act. 

The Committee learns that the Government is at present considering this 

matter and that favourable action may be taken in the near future. 
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REMOVAL OF LIENS ON HOMESTEADS 


Evidence was heard by the Committee indicating that many settlers on 
Crown lands were encountering difficulties in connection with liens charged 
against their land, representing considerable amounts owed by previous occu- 
pants for various benefits received in the form of seed grain, Provincial or 
Municipal relief. 

Representations were made that, in the case of ex-service men, these liens 
should be removed. The Committee learns, however, that these charges are statu- 
tory under the Dominion Lands Act; and that the consent of Provinces would 
be required in regard to any legislative changes affecting their rights. 

The Committee is informed, however, that in order to meet this situation 
a Seed Grain Board has been formed in each Province, comprising a represen- 
tative of the Dominion Government, the Provincial Government, and the muni- 
cipality, whose function is to investigate all cases where objection is raised to 


the amount of the lien. This Board has power to adjust or remit charges of 
this nature. 


The Committee recommends that ex-service men having difficulty in regard 


to lens on their property of this nature should take steps to bring 
their cases to the attention of The Seed Grain Board. 


No legal assistance is required in this connection and, should any ex-service 
man be uncertain as to how to proceed, he should submit his case to the 
Dominion Service Bureau of The Canadian Legion at Ottawa. 

Amat AY? 

Certain witnesses complained that a large area of Crown lands in southern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta was being withheld from homestead entry excepting 
to those who were already located within nine miles of the land upon which it 
was desired to make entry. 

The explanation for this restriction is that this area, officially known as 
Area “A,” is subject to drought over long periods and successive settlement 
efforts have succumbed to this condition. Legislation was then passed, with- 
drawing the whole area from homestead entry. Later concessions were made, 
but only to those who have already demonstrated ability to farm in this area, 
under the conditions mentioned. 

In view of the fact that these lands will shortly come under Provincial 
control, your Committee is of the opinion that future disposal will be a matter 
for the Provincial Governments to decide. 


CONCLUSION 


Before concluding this report, the Committee desires to again emphasize 
certain fundamental features of the soldier settlement scheme which, while 
intended for the benefit of the settler, have undoubtedly had a retarding influence 
on the progress of a large number and make it impossible to regard the scheme 
as an ordinary business undertaking. 

The established loaning practice in Canada, after long years of experience 
is based on certain very definite considerations. To obtain a loan from a 
mortgage, insurance, or trust company, or a private lender, the borrower must 
have at least a 50 per cent equity in his land; he must own his stock and equip- 
ment, free of any extensive indebtedness; he should have personal experience 
as a farmer; his character as a responsible citizen is also considered. In con- 
nection with soldier settlement, Parliament instructed that practically all of 
these considerations should be overlooked. A large proportion of the settlers, 
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therefore, commenced their operations with an indebtedness of up to 140 per 
cent of the value of their realty, while a large number had only a cursory 
knowledge of farming. 


The Committee points out again that many soldier settlers, following 
reamortization after revaluation, are now required to meet annual interest 
charges of 5 per cent, plus a capital reduction payment of approximately 4 
per cent. Your Committee believes that the position of agriculture through- 
out Canada is such that enly in exceptional: cases is there an annual return 
of approximately 9 per cent on capital outlay. With such a heavy load of debt, 
and with the sound principles of loaning practice intentionally violated for the 
most laudable reasons, it is not only desirable, but essential, for the ultimate 
success of the scheme that the most lenient consideration be given the settler. 

Some of the Committee’s recommendations are based upon the opinion that 
less stress should be laid upon the possibility of making payment to the Board, 
when the settler is in financial difficulties; and that a broader vision should be 
adopted in administration in the conviction that the Scheme can only ultimately 
succeed if a policy of making haste slowly in the repayment of loans is put 
into effect. Too great pressure on settlers as a whole may ruin the country’s 
whole investment in the scheme, which would be as essentially foolish as is 
every penny wise and pound foolish policy. The Committee, therefore, suggests 
that the efficiency of the Board and its local officials be gauged less from the 
amount of payments collected, and more from the general welfare, happiness, 
and contentment of the settlers. 


The Committee is emphatically of the opinion that, as a matter of national 
responsibility, every effort should be made to ensure the success of all soldier 
settlers who are now on the land, and particularly that considerable body of 
settlers who find themselves at present in a precarious position. 


The Committee desires to express keen appreciation, on behalf of The 
Canadian Legion, for the well disposed attitude of the Board—expressed through 
Major E. J. Ashton, D.S.O., at Regina, in suspending all foreclosure proceedings 
pending completion of this report, except in the most exceptional and unavoid- 
able circumstances. This action reflects a spirit of co-operation and good-will 
in which the Committee has every reason to believe the Board desires to con- 
duct all its business with the individual settler. The Committee is greatly 
indebted for information provided to it by witnesses, who appeared for examina- 
tion, and to the Board for its attendance at the hearings in the person of Major 
Ashton, who openly and frankly gave full information on all questions ‘asked. 
Major Ashton was good enough to obtain and furnish the Committee with the 
most complete information on all cases cited. It should also be added that all 
files and records of the Soldier Settlement Board were made available to the 
Committee without reserve. 

The Committee also desires to acknowledge the kind assistance of Brig.- 
General A. Ross, C.M.G., D.S.O., Dominion Vice-President of The Canadian 
Legion of the B.E.S.L., whose generous and able advice has greatly gers 
the completion of this report. 

The Committee earnestly desires that this report may materially assist in 
dispelling any existing feelings of misunderstanding between the settler and the 
Board, and in bringing about that degree of mutual co-operation and good-will 


which is essential to the success of the entire undertaking. On all counts, the - 


country at large stands to gain by the success of the settler. In the settler him- 
self, the Committee has full confidence that he has the will to succeed and has 
not lost his old ability to respond to encouragement and fair treatment. It 
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respectfully and earnestly recommends to the Board and to each individual 


settler that a closer and deeper appreciation of the problems and difficulties of 
each other be essayed. 


All of which is respectifully submitted. 
For the Committee: 


H. C. FartTHIne, 
A. Be Borns: 


J. R. Bowier, Chairman. 
April 22, 1930. 


It is necessary to record that Mr. R. A. Payne, a member of the Committee, 
has reported that, after due consideration, he is unable to concur with this 
report in so far as the recommendations regarding certain remedial measures are 
concerned. Mr. Payne’s correspondence and comments are being transmitted 
in full to the Dominion President. 


J. R. Bow er. 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN 
LEGION ON SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, SUBMITTED TO THE 
DOMINION CONVENTION, REGINA, NOVEMBER, 1929 


At this stage the Committee is still engaged in taking evidence from 
representatives of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

Notwithstanding continuous sittings, it is now clear that the Committee will 
not be able to present a final report prior to the adjournment of the Convention. 


_ Sufficient time is not available for the transcription, and requisite study of the 


large volume of evidence taken. 

The Committee is able to state, however, that sufficient information has 
been obtained to warrant the early and serious interest of the Canadian Legion 
in the problems arising from soldier settlement. 

Information has been given to the Committee dealing with many phases of 
the matter, chief among which are the following: 


1. Provision for settlers labouring under conditions where success is 
apparently financially impossible. 

2. Adequacy of measures for above purpose now and previously applied, 
i.e. revaluation and remission of interest. 

3. Difficulty and uncertainty due to insecurity of tenure. 

Adequacy of information concerning revaluation and appeal procedure. 

5. Difficulties in connection with appeals to Exchequer Court, and the dis- 
advantages of the settler in the matter of legal representation and 
attendance of witnesses. 

6. Improvement of relationship between Board and settlers. 

Many other phases of a miscellaneous nature have also been disclosed. 


The Committee is able to recommend that organizations of municipalities 
be approached with a view to arranging for deferment of penalties on taxes in the 
ease of soldier settlement lands for not less than three months after due date. 
Further, that in cases where the Soldier Settlement Board have definite know- 
ledge of the inability of the settler to meet his taxes, payment by the Board be 
made in sufficient time to avoid penalty.” 
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EXHIBIT A-49 


Copy OF LETTER PUT IN EVIDENCE BEFORE THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CANADIAN LEGION ON SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, REGINA, NovEMBER, 1929 


JGR-K 
(This letter sent to all District Superintendents) 


Orrawa, 10th January, 1930. 
Dear SIR: 


Re Annual Payments—Grades 3 and 4 Soldier Settlers 


At the recent conference, the best method was discussed of dealing with 
soldier settlers whose payements were not to be lessened by revaluation. It 
can be taken that it was anticipated and presumed that revaluation would 
assist the soldier settler so that his annual payments would be less than they 
were before revaluation. 

It has been found that the effect of reamortization after the revaluation 
credit, in some cases, has been to increase the annual payment, for the reason 
that the account was so badly in arrears. It would now appear necessary to 
evolve some plan that would help settlers who find themselves placed in this 
position. 

Under certain conditions set out in the Soldier Settlement Act and the 
Regulations under which the Board operates, the Board has certain powers 
affecting repayment. One of these is that the Board has power to make condi- 
tions it may desire as to the amount of annual payments, provided that these 
conditions provide for the repayment of the loan at the end of the agreed 
period. 

The Board will consider the following method of repayment when recom- 
mended by the district office: the annual payments of interest only for a term 
of years—say from five to ten years—together with taxes and insurances, the 
principal sum due to be deferred from year to year; the settler to have the right 
at any time to make payments on principal, and the annual payment of interest 
to be the interest on the amount of principal that shall from time to time remain 
unpaid. 

District offices will make a careful and considered survey of all their grades 
3 and 4 settlers, taking into consideration their present situation and their 
future possibilities. I feel satisfied that a number of settlers, with these reduced 
annual payments, could so improve their holdings that in five or ten years, they 
would be in a position to meet payments on principal as well as on their 
interest. 

As the district offices make this survey they will forward their recom- 
mendations to Head Office for final action. 

To follow the legal expression, let “ weight of evidence” rest in favour of 
the settler, because it may be possible to save a number from having to abandon 
their land who, under present conditions, seem headed for failure. 


Yours faithfully, 


(sed) °JGS RATTRAY: 
Chairman. 


Colonel C. CuHatmers-Jounston, D.S.0., 
District Superintendent, 
Soldier Settlement Board, 
Vernon, B.C. 
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APPENDIX No. 19 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS OF R. A. PAYNE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN LEGION SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, WHICH HE DESIRES TO BE CON- 
SIDERED AS A .MINORITY REPORT. 


REMISSION OF INTEREST AND EXTENDED REAMORTIZATION 


There is no evidence of a soldier settler making a financial success of his 
undertaking, paying the Soldier Settlement Board, and at the same time living 
decently from the proceeds of the farm alone without other resources. Seventy 
per cent of the settlers attempted to start farming on a shoe string, and it is 
general opinion that no one can make good under such conditions. There are 
50 per cent fewer settlers on the and to-day than when. the scheme was 
inaugurated. Add to this the settlers in grades III and IV, and there are 
approximately 70 per cent failures. 


Most soldier settlers are also engaged in other work from the proceeds of 
which they make their payments to the Board. Investigation would probably 
show that the 1,447 settlers, who are paid in full, have met their obligations 
from other sources than from the operation of their farms. 


As a re-establishment scheme, soldier settlement has not been a success and 
the conditions, under which it was inaugurated, make it economically impossible 
to succeed unless there is an immediate full measure of relief not only to grades 
III and IV but to many in grades I and IJ. A recommendation for relief for 
grades III and IV is highly commendable but by leaving out grades I and IIL 
many admittedly good settlers who qualified for such grades through extraor- 
dinary sacrifice would be penalized. There would be difficulty in getting 
acceptance of such a general relief scheme (one or two cases of grade I settlers 
who have fallen into arrears are quoted). If there can be segregation of those 
who have not at any time been dependent on the operation of their farms, 
obtained from the Soldier Settlement Board, for their livelihood, then it should 
be done and relief should be extended to all others. 


Farming conditions in British Columbia are entirely different to any other 
Province, owing to the greater portion of it being heavily timbered and costing 
from two to four hundred dollars per acre to clear. 


Recommendation—That there be a complete cancellation of all interest 
charges, with a reversion to principal account of all sums already paid on 
account of interest, and that this provision apply to all accounts notwithstand- 
ing the Board’s classification of settlers in grades I, II, III, and IV. 


Disapproval is expressed by Mr. Payne of the Board’s action in arranging 
for supplementary agreements, waiving payment of principal for five or ten 
years, on the ground that such a measure gives no actual relief but only tempo- 
rary respite from collections. Mr. Payne is in agreement with the majority 
report that such a partial rest in payments does not offer much hope to many 
settlers of increasing their equity. Disapproval is also expressed in regard to 
the proposal for an extension of the period of repayment. 

Regarding an expert economic survey, Mr. Payne states that, though B.C. 
has in the past made such a suggestion, it is not now looked on with favour. 
Belief is expressed that the people and the Press are pretty well conversant with 
the situation and, therefore, cannot the Legion convince the Government with- 
out the expense of a survey? 
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REVALUATION 


The revaluation scheme was strongly opposed at the Dominion Convention 
of the Legion at Winnipeg. Subsequent events have proved the contention of 
the Legion that such a measure could not give adequate relief. 

In British Columbia, the procedure established by the Board of acquainting 
a settler of the amount of his revaluation award by letter was not adhered 
to in a number of cases, but the notice was given verbally to the settler by 
the Board’s officials, whose apparent zeal to get the work completed constrained 
them to give only meagre or misleading information respecting the right of 
appeal. 

Recommendations——That in all cases wherein the procedure, as estab- 
lished by the Board of advising the settler by mail of the award recommended, 
has not been adhered to, such cases be reopened. 

Mr. Payne gives general approval of the other recommendations regarding 
revaluation in the majority report, but also recommends the following in regard 
to mortgagors and new applications: — 

Re Mortgagors.—That settlers whose loans from the Board are by way of 
mortgage be extended the benefit of the revaluation measure. 

Re New Applications—That all settlers, who did not make application for 
revaluation, be advised by the Board that application may yet be made. 


SECURITY OF TENURE 


Approval is given to the recommendations in the majority report regard- 
ing security of tenure with the addition of the suggestion that any further 
notices of intention to rescind be also forwarded to the Provincial Command 
of the Legion in the province affected. 


STATUS OF SOLDIER SETTLEMENT STAFF 


“T think it very much out of place coming from the Committee on Sol- 
dier Settlement.” 


SETTLERS’ HEIRS 


Mr. Payne is impressed with the necessity of some provision being made for 
widows, left with families, but makes no special recommendation. He urges 
consultation with the Board as to a suitable measure for submission to Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Payne is in general agreement with the Committee on all other ques- 
tions dealt with in the majority report. 


APPENDIX 20 
THE SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD OF CANADA 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Orrawa, March 29, 1930. 


A conference was held in the office of the Honourable Chas. Stewart on 
Friday, March twenty-eighth, nineteen thirty, at which were present the Hon- 
ourable Chas. Stewart, Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization; the 
Honourable Chas. Dunning, Minister of Finance; W. J. Egan, Deputy Min- 
ister of Immigration and Colonization; J. G. Rattray, Chairman, Soldier Settle- 
ment Board; He L. Mellish, President, Manitoba Union of Municipalities: D. 
1D McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, Manitoba Union of Municipalities; G. H. 
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Hummell, President, Saskatchewan Union of Municipalities; J. J. McGurran, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Saskatchewan Union of Municipalities; J. Gair, President, 
Alberta Union of Municipalities; E. Pinchbeck, Secretary-Treasurer, Alberta 
Union of Municipalities. 

The purpose of the conference was to discuss the taxation of lands where 
the title is in the Crown in the name of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

The lands are in three classes: 

(a) Those sold to and occupied by— 

(1) Returned Soldiers, 

(2) Families under the Three Thousand British Family Scheme, 

(3) Civilians who purchased. 

(b) Lands vacated by any of the above-mentioned under (1), (2), or 
(3) and now under lease. 

(c) Lands vacated by any of the above-mentioned under (1), (2), or 
(3), but vacant and unoccupied. 


The existing arrangement as to the Board paying taxes on Class (a) above 
are to continue under the following conditions: 


(a) All taxes due as at December 15, 1929, are to be paid as follows:— 


(1) In Province of Manitoba—Taxes plus 3 per cent penalty to be paid 
by March 31, 1930. A balance of 7 per cent penalty to be paid on or 
before September 30, 1930. 

(2) In Province of Saskatchewan—Taxes plus two per cent penalty to 
be paid on or before March 31, 1930. A balance of 6 per cent penalty 
to be paid on or before October 31, 1930. 

(3) In province of Alberta—Taxes plus two per cent penalty to be paid on 
or before March 31, 1930. A balance of 3 per cent penalty to be paid 
on or before June 30, 1930. 


Payment of taxes levied for 1930 and future years to be payable at par 
if paid on or before January 31 following year of levy. This agreement to 
continue until either the Government through the Soldier Settlement Board, or 
the municipal unions give twelve months’ notice that this question should be 
reopened. 

Class (b) Lands. The present arrangement as to payment of taxes are to 
stand. The Soldier Settlement Board to advise the municipality concerned from 
time to time as to what lands are under lease. 

Class (c) Lands. The Soldier Settlement Board is to sell either by tender, 
private sale, or auction, at an upset price all unleased and submarginal lands 
cn or before July 1, 1930. Any of these lands not so sold to be disposed of 
under a policy to be laid down by the Minister in charge. 

All leased lands are to be sold if possible to do so before December 31, 
1930, except where they are leased for a term of years. At termination of lease 
they are to be sold. 

No lands, except those leases already entered into, are to be leased for 1931, 
except where no sale is made in time to keep the land in its then present state 
of cultivation. 

Lands which may in future revert to the Board through cancellation of 
contract to purchase are to be sold as soon as possible after such reversion. 


(Signed) W. J. EGAN 
JoG. RAMERAY 
J. GAIR 
JJ. McGURRAN. 
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APPENDIX 22 


RE SUPERANNUATION AND PERMANENCY OF STAFF OF SOLDIER 
SETTLEMENT BOARD 


The Superannuation Act of 1924 was intended to cover all permanent 
positions in the Civil Service and at present covers about 25,000 employees. A 
percentage of the Soldier Settlement Board employees are asking that they be 
added to this number. 

A draft Bill was prepared for submission to Parliament last session to make 
employees, who are occupying positions of indeterminate duration, permanent, 
but the Bill was withheld till the Audit Board of Canada could investigate and 
report on the work of the Soldier Settlement Board. The report of the Audit 
Board has been tabled in Parliament and as stated in a reply to a question in 
the House, is satisfactory. 

After deducting all amounts through revaluation and all future losses 
anticipated by the Audit Board, the Soldier Settlement Board are administering 
loans amounting to over $67,000,000 covering about 23,000 farms, on contracts 
extending as long as 25 years or to 1955, and may be further extended. 

The present salary of each and every employee of the Soldier Settlement 
Board has been approved by Council. 

Three hundred and sixty-two members of the staff or 89 per cent of the 
male staff are returned soldiers. The balance of the 500 employees are females 
or were minots when the war was on. A large percentage of the returned 
soldiers served overseas three or four years and have nearly all been 11 years 
with the Board, making over 15 years service with a probably 25 or more years 
to come. Surely 35 or more years should constitute permanency. The average 
ages of the returned soldiers are over 42 years. Not a very good age to com- 
mence life in other employment. 

No money vote is required. 

A draft Bill to extend to the employees of the Soldier Settlement Board the 
privileges that were given to permanent civil servants by the superannuation 
Act of 1924, is attached. 

In October, 1921, an Order in Council was passed which permitted the 
transfer of a portion of the temporary employees of the Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment Department and Soldier Settlement Board to the permanent staff 
and while the employees of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment have since been 
made permanent, the employees of the Soldier Settlement Board are still 
temporary. 

I have met more employees of the rank and file in our sundry offices over 
Canada than any other official of our Board, from whose statements I know 
that there is a very decided unrest and a pronounced feeling that they are not 
receiving the treatment they would if the Government fully realized the justice 
of their claims. 

This memorandum is written voluntarily by a Soldier Settlement Board 
official, who has not the slightest iota to gain by any proposed legislation, as he 
has already had all the privileges of permanency and superannuation, although 
not a returned soldier. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 
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BILL NO. 


Aw Act To AMEND THE SOLDIER SETTLEMENT Act, 1919. 


His Majesty by and with the consent of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


(1) 


Section 5 of the Soldier Settlement Act, 1919, Chapter 188 of the 


Revised Statutes of Canada of 1929, is amended by repealing subsection 2 there- 
of and substituting therefor the following subsections:— 


(a) 


(b) 


Such members of the staff of the Board appointed under the provisions 
of this Act before the first day of April, 1930, whose positions are 
certified by the Civil Service Commission upon the recommendation 
of the Minister, based upon the report in writing by the Board to be 
of indeterminate duration shall be permanent employees of the Civil 
Service at the salaries and in the classifications that have been fixed 
under the Soldier Settlement Act and approved by the Governor in 
Council. 


Any employee made permanent as aforesaid, shall notwithstanding 
anything in the Civil Service Superannuation Act, 1924, be subject 
to the provisions of and entitled to all the benefits and privileges under 
Part 2 or Part 4 of the said Superannuation Act, and shall be entitled 
to have counted towards superannuation benefits the period of his past 
employment with the Board, from the date on which he was first 
attached to it, provided such employee within one year after the Ist 
April, 1930, elects to become a contributor under the said Act. 


Section 3 of the said Act is amended by adding the following subsection 
thereto :— 


(5) 


Privileges with respect to superannuation as accorded in Section 5 of 
this Act, to members of the staff of the Board, shall be available to 
the Commissioners. 


/ 


Monpay, May 19, 1930. 


The Sub-committee of the Special Committee on Pensions and Returned 
Soldiers’ Problems met at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Speakman, presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: So far as I know, gentlemen, the work of taking evidence 
is pretty well completed, and the idea I had in my mind was that when we met 
this week we would be able to meet in camera and discuss the evidence which 
we have before us and consider our report. However, Major Bowler, represent- 
ing the Legion, Colonel Rattray and Major Ashton are here, and Mr. Egan, 
representing the minister. As I understand it, none of these witnesses have any- 
thing further to add. It is merely a matter of affording opportunity to any 
member of the Committee here present to ask them any questions based on the 
evidence already given. There are no further statements to be made, so far as 
I know, and no further evidence to be given. The difficulty, of course, is that we 
have only just received the evidence taken last week, and it is rather voluminous, 
and the members of the Committee possibly have not had an opportunity or time 
to study it sufficiently to enable them to ask questions. 


Mr. GersHaAw: I notice, Mr. Chairman, in I think Colonel Rattray’s 
evidence, that there was a list given of the percentage of profit that the farmers 
made in the United States for each year over a ten-year period. I would like 
to get the information if that would apply in Canada generally, and I should 
also like to know how reliable such statistics are, that is, how are they arrived 
at and is it a fair basis for reckoning interest on our farm loans. 


Mr. Barser: You are referring to this statement on page 530? 


The CuHatrMan: I think probably Major Ashton can answer that point. I 
do not recollect that Colonel Rattray mentioned it in his evidence. 


Colonel Rattray: No, I made no reference to that. The only thing I said 
was that we would have to know how they made this up, what the value of the 
land was, and what was included in all these things before we could analyze it. 


The Cuamrman: I think Major Ashton should come forward to the table, 
Doctor, and your question might be addressed to him and he might be able to 
elaborate on that. 


Major AsHTon: The statement in question here comes from Professor F. I’. 
Hill, of Columbia University, who was at one time statistician to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and is based on returns made by the Department of Agvi- 
culture. 


Mr. Ecan: You are speaking of the United States, entirely? 

Major AsuTon: Yes, it is prepared by their Bureau of Agriculture. 

The CuatrMan: I think you will find this table on page 494 of the evidence. 
Major AsHTon: Yes. 

The CuarrmMan: Then proceed, Major Ashton. 


Major Asuton: This estimate was prepared by the Bureau of Statistics 
and frankly it is only an estimate and cannot be said quite to apply to our Cana- 
dian agriculture, because I believe our Canadian agriculture is in a better posi- 
tion than American agriculture; but it was the nearest thing we could get as a 
guide. It was only referred to in a letter from Dr. Warren to myself last 
December. 
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Mr. McLean: J see these figures are after paying all operating expenses, 
including taxes and allowing wages to operators. May I ask what is the wage. 


Major Asuton: In the United States, I believe, they estimate a flat wage 
of $500. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Regardless of the size of the operations? 

Major AsHton: Yes, regardless of the size of the operations. 

Mr. GrersHaw: Does that include everybody of the family, everyone that 
works on the farm? 

Major AsHTon: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions along that line? 

Major Asuton: I may say, Mr. Chairman, they have been doing that for 
many years. 

Mr. Gersuaw: Apparently the average is 3.87 per cent of profit? 

The Cuairman: The profit out of which capital payments might be made. 

Mr. Ecan: The basic thing is the price of land? 

Major Asuron: Yes, and I believe their census returns call for a figure. 

Mr. Ecan: Whose figure is it? 

Major AsutTon: It is an owner’s figure, not an expert’s figure. 

The CuatrMan: In order to attach any comparative value to it, you have 
to know on what value the returns were based, and to do that with any intelli- 


gence you would have to have some idea as to the price per acre on which it was 
based. 


Major AsHuton: And it is only fair to point out Mr. Chairman, that that 
is only done once in every ten years, and that the census adjustment is a pure 
estimate. 


Col. Rarrray: Lands in the United States at one time were selling at ten 
times the price of our lands. 


Major AsHton: Yes, that is so. 


The Cruatrman: When you speak of the return upon lands, we will have to 
understand the basic value. If a value of land were set at a very high rate, 
naturally the return would show as a very low one. 


Major AsutTon: Yes, they value some of the lands at three or four hundred 
dollars an acre. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: There was some talk by the Legion that if the soldier got 
the land and had not to pay interest for a certain length of time, was there not? 


The CuHatRMAN: In Mr. Payne’s minority report he suggested a total remis- 
sion of interest. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: How would that affect the ultimate payment for the land? 
Would it be said, ‘‘ You are here and have the land and you may use it as 
long as you do not abuse it, and you may make payments on the principal if 
you like’? 

The CuatrmMan: No, it was suggested that the average payment should 
be on the seventeen years left to run on the contract period, but instead of 
amortizing the payments that they be simply one seventeenth of the principal 
each year. Probably you could compute for yourselves what that would mean, 
but in all likelihood Col. Rattray or Major Ashton could tell you at once what 
percentage over the period is interest and what percentage is principal of the 
payments. 

Major AsHToN: Five point something per cent for each year. 
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The Cuamman: Taking the seventeen year period, the annual payments 
for principal and interest which would be paid for seventeen years in order to 
clean up the whole thing would represent how much. 

Major Asuton: Practically 6 per cent of the principal sum. Seventeen 
goes into 102 six times, so that it is just under 6 per cent. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: 3 per cent of the remaining principal? 

Major Asuron: 3 per cent each year for sixteen years, and 4 per cent for 
the seventeenth year would exactly clean that. 

The CuHatrMaN: What is the annual payment for seventeen years, with 
interest, and then what is the annual payment without interest? 

Major Asuton: For seventeen years with interest at 5 per cent the annual 
payment is about $8.83 per hundred dollars. 

Col. Ratrray: What sized principal do you want? 

The CuHatrman: Take a $4,000 loan as a basis. 

Mr. McPuerson: Take a loan of $100 as a basis and you have your answer. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): I think it was Major Ashton who said, on page 
495, “In order to repay their loans on the terms laid down originally in the 
Soldier Settlement Act our settler must make a living and an annual payment 
on his total investment of 7.10 per cent.” 

Col. Rarrray: Our grade 1 settlers with their loans at present would pay 
$205.87; if it was interest-free they would pay $136.53. 

Our Grade 2 settlers, at 5 per cent, would pay $281.89; and without interest 
would pay $186.94. 

Mr. McPuerson: What is the $281.89 on? 

Col. Rarrray: On the present average of their accounts. 

The Grade 3 settlers, on the present average of their accounts, would pay 
$331.03 including interest; and without interest, $219.53. 

Grade 4 settlers, on the present indebtedness, at 5 per cent for the balance 
of their present contract, $394.72; or without interest, $261.76. 

The CHatrMAN: That is the answer then. That makes it very clear. This 
is only to give the Committee a clear idea of the effect on the annual payments 
of the total remission of interest. 

Col. Raprray: The total amounts would be, if the Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
settlers paid the principal only, $38,307,998, and the interest to be written off 
would be $19,403,000. 

The CuarrnMAN: Was not the $19,000,000 based on the three per cent for 
thirty-four years? 

Col. Rarrray: The 5 per cent basis for 17 years, or the 3 per cent for the 
34 years, would be practically the same. 

The CuarrMan: It works out at about the same? 


Col. Rarrray: Yes. 

The CuatrMANn: So that if they paid up to date as they went along, they 
would pay $38,000,000 roughly in principal, and $19,000,000 roughly in interest? 

Col. Rattray: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barser: A total of $57,000,000? 


Col. Rarrray: Yes. 

The CHatrmMan: J think that point is quite clear. As a matter of fact, I 
had that, and it was for the benefit of one or two members of the Committee who 
were asking as to it. 

Col. Rarrray: I stated that if it was extended to 34 years they would pay 
more in interest than they would if they had it under the present contract, be- 
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cause the present contract, as stated, would pay $57,700,000, and at 3 per cent 
for 34 years they would pay $64,000,000; so that there would be the loss of 
interest between the 3 per cent and 5 per cent or $19,380,000. 

Mr. ApsuHrap: But you hold the land as a guarantee against loss? 

Col. Ratrray: Oh, yes. 

Mr, ApsHrApD: Can you tell me how does the value of the land which you 
hold compare with what is against it? 

Col. Ratrray: Well, in grade 4 settlers, who have not really been paying 
their interest, and in fact very little more than their taxes, and in some cases 
not even their taxes, they have allowed the debt to grow away out of proportion 
to the value of their land; but grades 1 and 2 settlers, I estimate that their 
loans are approximately about 50 per cent of their present assets, that is, land, 
stock, equipments and other assets. 

Mr. Apsueap: As regards the total obligations due to the Settlement Board, 
as against the total amount which you hold, how does that stand? That is, 
they owe to the Settlement Board so much money, and against that you hold 
so much value on the land and the stock. How do these two balance? I want 
to get at what their obligations to the Settlement Board are, and what is the 
value of that which you hold for that indebtedness? 

Col. Rarrray: I could not tell you that unless we made a special valuation 
of every farm at the present time, in order to find out just what each farm is 
worth and also the stock and equipment. 

Mr. Ecan: And the value to the Board might be very different next year? 

Col. Ratrray: Oh, yes. Our present valuation or revaluations that we did 
take was based on the value of the land as at the time of the purchase. 

Mr. ApsHeEAD: Of course a revaluation has taken place in some cases? 

Col. Ratrray: Yes, but we revalued it as at the time of purchase, and not 
as itis now. You see the settler might have put on two or three hundred dollars 
of improvements in the meantime. 

Mr. Eaan: What you are looking for ultimately is an instruction that 
$10,000,000 more be wiped off. 

Mr. Barser: I think we had a statement of how much was outstanding on 
account of unpaid interest. 

Col. Rarrray: I do not know that I have that. The net investment of 
soldier settlers is $52,862,000. Then we have under the British family scheme 
&11,802,000. Of course I have the New Brunswick family scheme also, but that 
does not enter into it; that is for the New Brunswick Government. This is just 
under $65,000,000. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): How much of that $11,000,000 is our own? Does 
that all belong to the Canadian Government? 

Col. Ratrray: No, a little over $8,000,000. The other belongs to the British 
Government. 

Mr. Barger: Did you reach the point of the outstanding interest, that is the 
interest not paid by the settler and in arrears? 

Col. Ratrray: The only thing that I can give you at the present moment 
is the payments. 

Major Asuton: In that there are two difficulties. The biggest difficulty 
will be caused by the fact that we have twice already recast loans and added 
principal to capital; so therefore that interest will not show as outstanding. 

Mr. Barper: What I was really wanting to get at to-day is how much is 
owing to the Board as interest. 


" 
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Col. Rarrray: Practically $3,000,000. 
Major Asuton: That is after the consolidation. 


‘ Mr. ApsHEAD: What I was trying to get at, Mr. Chairman, was a simple 
_ question. They have certain loans, and they have certain guarantees against 
_ these loans. How do those two items stand? 

: Mr. McPuerson: Hither Mr. Ashton or Col. Rattray I understood the other 
_ day to say that under present conditions they thought they could work out by 
the collection and sale of the lands sufficient to reimburse the government for 
_ the capital expenditure, but would lose the interest on the expenditure. 


Col. Ratrray: I am not quite sure that we would even lose all the interest. 
We have $65,000,000 of net investment; and we have already paid off $44,000,009, 
that is $109,000,000; and all we got at the start was $112,000,000. 


Mr. Ecan: But you are not taking into consideration that which you have 
worked out? 

Col. Ratrray: No, but in the meantime we have collected about $18,000,- 
000 of interest. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): If the $18,000,000 were taken off, the $47,000,000 
would remain the mean capital? 


Col. Rarrray: No, there is $30,486,000 on principal and $14,111,000 on 
interest uncollected; that is $44,000,000. 


Major AsHton: That is caused by the fact that for two, three or four years 
the settlers were only paying principal. 


Col. Rarrray: We have wiped out $10,000,000 at least; they have got 
$10,000,000 of interest on concessions. 


Mr. Apsurap: So that as it stands at the present time, taking what the 
Settlement Board hold against the land, the land is worth more than there is 
against it. 

Col. Rarrray: No, if payments go on, the interest which will be received 
will make up for the principal written off; and I have every faith that it will 
be. Of course if we have a series of bad years or something of that kind, there 
might be a different story to tell. 


Mr. Apsufap: I was thinking of how a loan company would look upon it. 
Col. Rarrray: Yes, and they have to take the same chances we are taking. 


The CHarrmMan: You made the statement the other day, Col. Rattray, that 
62 per cent of the settlers now on the land had a 50 per cent equity in their 
property. Is that arrived at by computing both the remissions and the amount 
they paid? I am not calling them concessions or reductions. 


Col. Rarrray: Call them concessions. The concessions that the govern- 
ment has made to them and the improvements they have been able to make on 
their properties, and also the increase in their stock and through working upon 
their property, taking these as their assets, and as against that take what they 
owe us, my estimate is that their equity is about 50 per cent; at least the orin- 
cipal of the loan, I should say, is about 50 per cent of their assets. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not that they have paid off half of their debt? 


Col. Rarrray: No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan: I put that question because one or two members of the 
Committee had asked me if it was possible that 62 per cent of the soldier 
settlers had paid off 50 per cent of their indebtedness. But estimating the 
increased value of the holdings through their improvements, increased stock, 
 ete., and adding to them the concessions which have been made, you bring it to 
that point that they have 50 per cent equity? 
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Col. Rarrray: Yes. What I want to bring out is that if they took their 
present assets, they could go to the Farm Loan Board or to a Loan Company 
and get loans pratically up to what they owe us. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): If they had stock and equipment they would not 
be able to get a loan on that part of their assets? 


Col. Rarrray: It is taken into consideration when they get a loan. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): It is taken into consideration as to whether they 
will get a loan at all or not, but the amount of the loan is not increased by the 
stock and equipment, as a rule. 

Mr. ApsHrap: There is no stock and equipment in the hands of the gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes, the government has made loans to settlers 
for equipment. 


Mr. Barser: A loan company does not touch chattels at all. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Do I understand you to say, Col. Rattray, that there 
are 62 per cent of the men now on the land, who would be in a position to go 
in to a loan company and borrow sufficient money to pay the government loans 
on their farms? 

Col. Ratrray: I would put it in this way; that if they would clean up and 
sell out their land, stock and equipment, that what they owe the government 
would be about 50 per cent of what they could get for their assets. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: So that 62 per cent of them have 50 per cent equity 
in their holdings. 


Col. Rarrray: Yes their holdings and other assets. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): That 62 per cent would be in classes 1 and 2? 

Col. Rattray: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Does that take into account any outstanding 
expenditures or debts that they may owe to other people, such as banks or 
store-keepers. 

Col. Rarrray: No, we do not go into that. 


Major AsHton: When we have to take charge of a settlers’ affairs we 
often allow his bank, his tradesman and his doctor to take a portion of the crop; 
and often let him have a certain proportion of the crop to apply on future cloth- 
ing that he will have to have between the time of collection and the next harvest. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is out of the proportion that should come to the 
Board, is it, Major Ashton? 

Major AsHtTon: One of the big criticisms has been that we have taken 
men’s crops. It is admitted that we have, for instance, taken the whole of 
some settler’s crops for three years in succession and administered it. In other 
cases, before we carry a man further, we have demanded that he pay us half 
of his proceeds. That does not mean that we keep it, for we very often dis- 
burse the amount we take over to his outside creditors; otherwise he could not 
carry along. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The point is that he has a share and you have a share, 
otherwise the indebtedness would take his whole crop. But, assuming he cannot 
pay out of his share of the crop, then you distribute from your portion of it 
sums covering those indebtednesses of his? 


Major Asuton: Not covering the whole of them. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Do you take it out of the moneys that are due to the 
government? Too frequently I hear the statement made that the Board takes 
this money and the settler is left without means to settle his accounts. 
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Major Asuron: In all the cases I have mentioned, if we were to take the 
amount due to the government we would take everything. 


Mr. ApsHEAD: Do you not think it would be fair to the settler to take a 


_ share of what he produces, rather than to demand so much every year? It 


might be like crop sharing. Do the settler and yourselves take a fraction of the 
payment on the crop payment plan, of what is due to you? A man who has a 
very small crop this year cannot meet what you have against it, or you would 
take it all, as you can do. Do you not think it would be fairer to the settler, 
and that you would get better results, if you only took a fraetion of his crop? 


Major AsHTon: In many cases the answer to that would be no, for this 
reason, that a large number of settlers are by no means business men. Before 
we take the drastic steps that I have been mentioning, the settler has been in 
arrears for some years in his payments; and if he gets behind too far, he will 
never pull out. Therefore we endeavour to handle it for him. 

Mr. Apsueap: Lots of land has been sold on crop payments, and it has 
been successful. 

Col. Rarrray: The question is, what do you mean by crop payment? I 
have never sold land on crop payments, and I do not want to ask any man for 
such terms of payment. There are two weak points in that; one, you depend on 
the amount of land cultivated with cash crop, and then he can turn that land into 
pasture. In my experience, they are not satisfactory because you have to have 
a determinate time in which they are to be paid. In the other case you have to 
tie a man down to a certain acreage which cannot be done on account of climatic 
conditions. It may be so wet that he cannot put in crop at all, and then it may 
be the case that a man may have an excellent crop, it may be possible for him to 
use a percentage of that crop and he can go ahead increasing his earnings by 
either improving his stock or his farm, but if you take your half share it may 
leave him in the position he was before, and he cannot go on. I am not in favour 
of crop payments, it has so many drawbacks. 

The CuairMANn: There is one thing on which I am not quite clear, and I 
think we should be clear before we pass on. In making collections, have you not 
had trouble in securing year by year the full amount of the annual payments 
from classes 1 and 2? Do classes 1 and 2 pay the full due payment year by 
year? Have you any difficulty with those classes at all? 

Col. Ratrray: Very little. 

The CHarRMAN: You secure their full payments. 

Col. Rarrray: Yes, and more than that, a good many have prepaid pay- 
ments. 

The CuatrMan: So that classes 1 and 2 are those who are paid to date and 
able to meet their payments each year. 

Col. Ratrray: They have been in the past, and in the condition in which 
they are, I would say, yes. . 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Colonel Rattray, you would say, speaking for the Board, 
that there is no real necessity for considering classes 1 and 2; that they can com- 
plete their contracts without hardship to themselves. 

Col. Rarrray: I would say yes. 

Mr. Gersuaw: Because they are getting in a better position. What are 
you doing with classes 3 and 4? 

The CuarrMan: Before you deal with classes 3 and 4, what about grade 2? 


Col. Rarrray: Grades 1 and 2. 
The CuHatrman: Grade 1, I take it, is in good position. 


Col. Rarrray: Yes. 
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The CuatrMAn: None of those are in arrears; they are paid up to date. 

Col. Rarrray: Oh, there will be a little arrears from last year because 
you know the situation that arose from the wheat pool certificates and one 
thing and another; they expected to make payments but were unable to do so. 

The CHarRMAN: What percentage of those payments over the whole, were 
made last year, and the year before? 

Mr. McPuerson: In those two classes. 

The CuatrMAN: No, I am speaking of the whole. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: If we can get settled definitely that classes 1 and 2 
do not need any relief of any sort to complete their contracts, then we can dis- 
miss them for our discussion. 

The CuHarRMAN: That is the point I want to make clear, because I under- 
stand the average annual payment is only about forty-five per cent of the 
amount due each year; that is of the whole indebtedness. 

; Col. Ratrray: From July 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 5,345 have been paid in 
full. 
The CHsrrMAN: Without any arrears. 
Col. Rarrray: Yes. 6,883 have paid in part; so that out of the outstanding 
14,802 standing accounts—and that includes civilian sales—12,208 have been 
paid in full or in part. 

The CuHarrMAN: The main point I want to get is this: classes 1 and 2 are 
not in arrears to any extent? They have been able to meet each annual payment 
in full as it becomes due. 

Col. Rarrray: That is practically right. 


Major AsHutTon: There is to be considered in that, Colonel, the fact that a 
good many consolidations have been made. 


Col. Rarrray: That is the condition that exists. 


Mr. McPuerson: I find that in classes 1 and 2 there is approximately 7,127 
contracts outstanding. 


Colonel Ratrray: That is really 7,400 now. 

Mr. McPuerson: Out of that number 5,000 are fully paid up. 

Colonel Ratrray: 5,345 are fully paid up as at the first of April. 

Major Asuton: It might help you in that to have the numbers who, in the 
successive years have made payments. At the year ending June 30, 1926, 
8,439 settlers met their payments in full out of 17,281. At the year ending 
June 30, 1927, 7,257 settlers out of 16,522 met their payments in full. In 1928, 
6,848 settlers met their payments out of 15,926 due. In the last year ending 
June 30, 1929, 6,111 met their payments out of 15,088 that were due. But 
from all those totals must be taken a considerable number of civilian settlers 
whose accounts are included in this collection return. 


Mr. Eaan: Is it not on these figures that you have established your grades? 


Major AsHron: Not altogether, no. We left out collections in establishing 
our grades because it would not give an altogether fair picture in northern 
Saskatchewan and northern Alberta. Men who started on bush holdings might 
not have made full payments, but might have developed their holdings to a 
considerable extent, and for that reason were given a higher grading than they 
would have been given if payments alone were taken into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting pretty close to the point on which we can 
consider that grades 1 and 2 have met their payments year by year in full, 
under present conditions. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Including remissions. 
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Major AsutTon: It is very, very difficult to give you exact figures for that 
because, in our collection returns we called last year for 15,088 payments and 
I think probably 13,000 or less, was the number of soldier settlers. 

Mr. McPuerson: The resales to civilian settlers are mixed up in this. 

Major AsHTon: Yes, over 2,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: What we are trying to do is to find out just what classes, 
that is, classes 1 and 2—have met their payments practically year by year, and 
are carrying on and increasing their equity. 

Mr. Barser: 5,000 out of 7,000. 

Major AsuTon: I hardly think that a close analysis of our ledger sheets 
would show a hundred payments have not been made in those classes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You would not expect it. 

Major Asuton: No. 

Colonel Ratrray: They might be part of the year in arrears. 

Mr. Eean: Has an analysis of the Jedger sheets been made? I think that 
would be a better way of getting at it. Has an analysis been made? 

Major AsHtTon: No. 

Mr. Eean: I believe the accountant has made an analysis of it. 

The CHairMAN: What percentage of due payments has been met in those 
grades, so that we can see Just what the position is? 

Mr. Matuace: I could not say that a hundred per cent has been met, 
because that is not the case. But in grading the settlers we must take the 
payments and the state of the men’s equity. Grades 1 and 2 settlers are those 
who have met their payments, or have increased their equity to such an extent 
that they are absolutely an A-1 risk as a loan. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Mallace, I just want to get your statement clearly 
in my mind. You say that if they have not completed the payment in full 
to date, they have done something else; they increased their equity. What do 


you mean by that,—put on some improvements? 


Mr. Mauuace: Improving the land. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Or buildings. 

Mr. MatutaAcs: Yes. 

Mr. ApsHHAD: Do you see any noticeable difference between the payments 
of soldier settlers and those you term civilian settlers? 

Mr. Mauuace: I do not think there has been any noticeable difference 
between the two. 

Major AsHtTon: Of course the civilian settlers do not owe for stock and 
equipment. 

The CuarrMan: I am trying to confine myself to soldier settlers in those 
grades because they are the only ones we are dealing with at the present time. 
In considering the standing of grades 1 and 2, did you take this into considera- 
tion? Assuming that they had not spent that money in improving their farms 
and increasing their value, they could have, without difficulty, met their 
payments. 

Colonel Rarrray: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if civilian 
purchasers of farms are included in any of those grades. 


Major ASHTON: No. 
Mr. GersHaw: These civilian settlers have been put on soldier settlement 
land abandoned by the soldier settler; really, they have bought the land. 
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Colonel Rarrray: Yes, bought the land in the open market. 

The CHarrMAN: That is the point we are at. They made their payments 
in full, or devoted the money to improving their farms, which, if paid to the 
Board, would have met the payment in full without undue suffering on the part 
of the settler. 

Major Asutron: I think you would have to add to that, money or work in 
the development of their farms. 

Mr. McPuerson: They have improved their farms more than the balance 
of the unpaid payments. 

The CHarrMAN: Am I correct in stating that those in grades 1 and 2 have 
either met all their payments in full, or they have diverted part of the money 
which could have gone for payments, to improvements on the farm, which, if 
paid to the Board, would have met their payments in full if made year by year, 
by the records of the past. 

Colonel Ratrrray: I think that statement is correct. 

The CuarrMan: What percentage of due payments have been met by grade 
3 settlers, as they are graded? 

Colonel Ratrray: We have not got that. Last year 7,639 paid in part, and 
from July 1 up to May 1, 7,748 paid in part. 

The CHarrMAN: Of course, “in part” might mean anything. 

Colonel Ratrray: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Eliminating grades 1 and 2 then, what percentage of due 
payments have grades 3 and 4, the residuum, met? You say 1 and 2 have 
practically met their payments in full; in what position do the balance stand, 
what percentage of the due payments have been collected? Al! the settlers in - 
grade 3, I understood you to say, are in arrears to a certain extent. 

Colonel Ratrray: Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: Therefore, none of them have met their payments in full. 
I want to find out as nearly as possible just what percentage of the annual 
payments they have been able to meet from year to year, so that we will know 
what it is in their power to meét. ; 

Major AsHton: One difficulty we have in dealing with the matter is that 
the original books of entry are all in the district offices. I asked Mr. Woods, 
who is now in Ottawa, if he has not already left, if his grades 1 and 2 settlers 
had done any better than meet the 5 per cent of their indebtedness, and he said 
they had not. 

The CHaIRMAN: In that case grades 1 and 2 have not been able to meet 
their annual payments? 

Major AsuHton: No. We must remember this: that after the remission of 
interest we have never called for the full 7.1 per cent of our settlement and we 
have omitted interest for three or four years. Mr. Woods’ statement is that his 
grades 1 and 2 settlers have not in the past twelve years done anything better 
than what would have met the bare interest on their loans had we just called 
for bare interest. 

The CuarrMan: So that grades 1 and 2 have not in the vast met all their 
annual payments which they will be called upon to meet in the future. . 

Mr. McPuerson: Which directly contradicts all the evidence you have given 
up to date. 

Major Asuton: No, it does not because we have not called, in the past, for 
the payments we must call for in the future. 

Mr. McPuerson: If you will explain this I would like you to do so, Majer 
Ashton. We finished a discussion which indicated that grades 1 and 2 had paid 
in full; the major portion had made all their payments up to date. 
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Major Aston: What I want to make clear is that the major payment is 
not the major portion of the payment that is equivalent to 7.1 per cent. 

Mr. McPuerson: We do not care about that. Have they paid what you 
consider is due to the government under their contracts. 


Major Asuton: Largely, yes. 

The Cuarrman: But the payment of what has been due un to date is not a 
definite indication of their ability to mect payments during the next seventeen 
years because the payments will be higher, due to that remission. 

Cotonet Ratrray: Since 1926 they have been paying their indebtedness 
plus five per cent. 

The CuatrMaNn: That is what I have been thinking, that the last two or three 
years since the time the remission ran out is the comparable time. 


CoLoneL Ratrray: After they got the revaluation their payments were less, 
and considerably less in some cases. You understand that from the 1st of October, 
1926, when the reamortization payment at five per cent began, for the twenty-one 
years, up to this time, they have been paying that amount in full, which will be 
all they will be called on for during the lifetime of their contract. 

The Cuarrman: I know the time from 1922 to 1926 is not a comparable time 
because they were not called upon to pay interest during that time, but the amount 
they have had to pay from 1926 to the present time is payment equal to the 
payment they will be called upon to make for the next seventeen years, and 
according to Colonel Rattray they have met those payments since 1926. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Is it a fact that since 1926 grade 4 has not paid anything? 


Major Asuton: It is very difficult to answer that clearly, Mr. Stewart. I had 
a number of the worst types of accounts sent to me at Regina. I had not seen the 
ledger because I had not gone into the district office, and I wrote back to the 
district superintendents that I was absolutely astounded at the state of these 
accounts. The district superintendents told me that there were a large number in 
that condition. While it is not correct to say that they have made no payments, 
yet there is quite a percentage of accounts, in connection with which this year and 
last year, for instance we had to pay taxes which amounted to as much, almost, 
and in some cases more, than the payments received, not in the last four years, 
but in the last twelve years. : 

Mr. McPuerson: Is my impression right that as far as grade 4 is concerned, 
the payments into the Board from time to time in various years, the amount of 
money you have had to pay out of that to sustain them, has been such that there 
has been no reduction to speak of, in either capital or interest the last four years. 

Colonel] Rarrray: There has not been much reduction in capital, and very 
little in interest. 

Mr. Barsrr: That is, they owe more now than they did at the beginning. 

Major AsuTon: Several of them yes. 


The Cuarman: I will give you exactly what I want to get. First, I want 
to know the percentage year by year, since 1926, of total due payments which have 
been met. I think it is around 45 per cent of the total payments called for from 
all classes. 

Major Asuton: I think I gave it a minute or two ago. As of June 30, 1926, 
72.7 per cent, that is, from July 1, 1925. 

Colonel Rarrray: From July 1, 1925, to April 30, 1930, nearly 48 per cent 
were paid up. 

The CuairMAN: I would like to have it for 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929; those 
are the years since all the contracts came into full force again under the re- 
amortization. Since 1922 I should like to have the total amount, both principal 
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and interest, by way of annual payments, and the percentage of that which has 
been paid. Then following that I want to get the number who have made their 
payments in full, and the percentage of their annual payments which the balance 
have made. You will realize that if less than 50 per cent of the total payments 
called for have been met during those years, and if 62 per cent have practically 
made them in full, it means that all the rest. must fall into those two lower 
classes; it would look as though they had practically paid nothing. 

Major ASHTON: The men in grades 1 and 2 have less loans. 

I can file with you now a collection statement for these four years. These 
statements give a good deal more than you have asked for, and you can get 
as much or as little of them as you wish. They do not, however, give the 
percentage that the grades 3 and 4 settlers have paid. 

The CHarrmMan: ‘That is what I should like to have, because the com- 
mittee would like to see how many men are in a position that they cannot meet 
their payments. 

Mr. ApsHEAD: It does not necessarily follow that because a man is in 
grade 3 he is undesirable, or is not doing his best. It is very often because of 
circumstances over which he has no control. 

Colonel Rarrray: I made that quite clear in my evidence, that they were 
really good, hard-working men, and that it was climate conditions or war 
disability, or something over which they had no control which made it so that 
they could not make the payments. 

Mr. McLran (Melfort): How was that made up to the $52,000,000? 
Could you give us a copy of the balance sheet? 

Colonel Ratrray: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Mauiacn: These are the financial statements as at March 31, 1980, 
and the statement of collections for the year ending June 30, 1926. 


Mr. McPuerson: I was looking over the report of the Regina convention 
on soldiers’ settlement, on page 517, and I want to get Mr. Bowler’s idea 
on a few of the things which are there. First of all, has there been a serious 
objection made that the present Board have acted too drastically in enforcing 
contract collections? 


? 

Mr. Bowter: The evidence that we had before us at Regina undoubtedly 
was to the effect that the Board had placed collections before supervision as 
a matter of more importance; and that in place of supervision that the soldier 
settler used to get and expected to get, he was rather approached from the point 
of view of how much he could pay. 

Mr. McPuerson: You recommend that the demands for payment be not 
made or not enforced. You think it holds good that the Board have deliberately 
looked to get their pound of flesh out of the soldier without regard to whether 
he could or could not stay on the land? 

Mr. Bowter: I would not say that that held good in all cases. We had 
evidence to that effect before us. 

Mr. McPuerson: On page 519, and on going over this very briefly, you 
make several recommendations. The second one is that it is desirable to reamor- 
tize its contracts over a period of thirty-four years, the same as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company had done, and that it might properly be considered 
whether this could be done in the soldier settlement contracts. You think 
if they were reamortized it would be satisfactory to the soldiers as a whole? 

Mr. Bow.er: Re-amortization over a period of thirty-four years would 
undoubtedly lessen the annual burden; but as I know that feeling among the 
soldiers, and basing it on the evidence which we had before us, I think that the 
opinion is that combined with re-amortization there ought to be some form of 
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reduction of interest. But at the same time I want to make it clear, as I think 
General Ross did, that we are not recommending that but are offering it as a 
tentative solution for the consideration of this committee. 


Mr. McPHERSOoN: In clauses 4 and 5 on that same page, I note that you 
suggest special consideration. Do you think it would be possible or reasonable 
for the Government to give to any one soldier, regardless of his position, con- 
sideration by way of reduction of his debt, that it was not prepared to give 
to all of them? 

Mr. Bower: That is number 4, is it not? 


Mr. McPuerson: Four and five are really in the same class. Suggestion 
number 5 deals with men who have worn themselves out. I presume your 
reference to special treatment there meant a special reduction of their in- 
debtedness? 

Mr. Bow.er: I do not think so, Mr. McPherson. Ag a matter of fact, those 
two recommendations were suggested by General Ross and included in the 
report on his suggestion. 

Mr. McPuerson: You do not think it means special reduction in his debt? 

Mr. Bower: No, I do not read these sections in that way. 

Mr. McPuHerson: Do you mean consideration in the way of handling 
his debt? 

Mr. Bower: Deferring his payments so as to allow him to do these im- 
provements, in the case of heavily bushed areas, and perhaps making them 
special advances for that purpose. 

Mr. McPuerson: Apparently they have been carrying them over for three 
or four years and making them advances. I thought this meant a cash con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Bower: Mr. Herwig, who is an adjustment officer of the Canadian 
Legion headquarters, and who has had experience with soldiers’ settlement 
over a good many years, is here, and I would like him to be associated with me 
in these answers. I would like him to give you his opinions. 

Mr. Herwia: This refers to General Ross’ suggestion for those on Crown 
lands or heavily timbered lands. General Ross made the suggestion and his 
idea was that some remission should be granted to those people, if they de- 
served it; that is if, in accordance with the work they did, the Board considered 
they had worked satisfactorily, then some remission might be given to them. 
I think that is included in the record somewhere. 

Mr. McPuerson: Yes, it is in the last clause, I believe clause number 4. 

Mr. Heewic: J think the General had in mind special consideration for that 
class, such as a man who had been working on crown lands and had had a great 
deal of clearing to do. I really put it in this way, that he is doing something 
for the country in clearing the land, and that it was an additional burden 
which other soldier settlers did not have to bear, and therefore that the Govern- 
ment might consider giving him a bonus, shall we say by remission of interest, 
or a remission of a portion of the interest? 

The CHairMaN: That is of the arrears which had accumulated? 

Mr. Herwic: Yes, of the arrears which have accumulated during the years 
he has been working to bring the land into a state where it may be cultivated. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Something like the position of the man who has 
purchased other lands. 

Mr. Herwic: Yes, men on Crown lands. They had no claim for relief. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Would not that be met by extending the scope of re- 
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Mr. Herwic: There would be nothing to revalue, really. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: It is so difficult when you start to pick out special 
classes and say that they must be given special consideration. For that land 
as it exists to-day, having in mind the work the settler has done on it, and think- 
ing of what the land was at the start, it seems to me the only way you could 
work it out would be to bring it under the provisions of the revaluation clause. 

Mr. Herwic: Those who bought their land naturally would come under the 
revaluation clause; but I think General Ross had in mind rather the man who 
was on Crown land. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: And he received a loan? 


Mr. Herwic: Yes, but for stock and equipment only, not on the value of 
the land. 

Mr. McPuerson: Does that not open a dangerous thing? If any govern- 
ment starts to give special consideration to any single individual or to a group, 
is ay that too dangerous to give to any government, looking it fairly in the 
face? 

Mr. Herwie: That would be a matter for the Government to decide. It 
was the only thing which was thought of at the time, to help that group. 

Mr. GrersuHaw: Would it be to help a man who had been hurt by some 
climatic condition, like frost or drought, or by some disaster? 

Mr. Herwic: That man, of course, is under a condition, which, I suppose, 
is universal to all farmers. But the man who has a heavily timbered property 
is particularly handicapped in making progress; because I think it is pretty 
well known in agriculture that in order to make headway a man must have a 
reasonable acreage in order to secure a revenue. That man’s difficulty is that 
he has never been able to get enough under cultivation to derive an income 
which would permit him to make payments; but probably he has been scratch- 
ing along just making a bare living. 

Mr. Barser: That applies to some extent in our country. 

Mr. Herwic: Mr. Payne brought that out. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): In many instances men were induced to go on to 
crown land, in 1919 and 1920 and were given stock and equipment at a time 
when they had no land on which they could use the equipment, and when they 
had no land under cultivation on which to produce feed for their stock; and 
when they had no knowledge of the stock that was given to them; with the 
result that by the time the slump came in stock values, in 1921, in many cases 
seventy-five per cent of their stock values had disappeared; a very much larger 
percentage due to lack of feed, in the case of their stock, as well as from the 
lowering of the market values. And in the case of implements and equipments, 
they had not been able to use them because they had no land cleared or ready 
for cultivation. 


Mr. AnsHrAD: Had they the implements before they could use them? 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): Yes, they not only got the implements, but they 
were encouraged to take them; and that is one of the grounds of complaint by 
many. One result is that in addition to the interest, on the stock revaluation 
they did not get nearly enough to bring them up with their stock losses, such as 
some dead horses. 

To-day many of these men have succeeded in clearing up reasonable 
acreages, but they have been handicapped to some extent by not having had 
power to break up the land. It has not been so bad of late, because they have 


been getting assistance through breaking loans, which I think is a great im- — 


provement on the old system of merely giving them horse power that they 
could not use. These men to-day are charged up with that burden of losses 
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sustained prior to the slump in values, at a time when they could not possibly . 
use the stock; and they feel that there is some consideration coming to them 
for that. Does that agree with General Ross’ presentation of that argument? 


Mr. Herwic: Yes, on that class. General Ross refers to special treatment 
to one class. That is a difficulty we have encountered right through. There 
appear to be several classes of soldier settlers, and the problem seems to be what 
form of relief should ibe applied. As far as we can ascertain, the feeling in that 
connection perhaps among soldiers is that it should be applied to everyone, for 
the simple reason that the man who is in good shape had to work good and hard 
in order to get through. 


The CuHarrman: Is not this the position, as General Ross dicussed it with 
me and in the committee, that he asked for concessions for one class and for 
one reason; that is for the class which went on heavy bush land and during the 
years included in clearing he was engulfed in arrears which now that his land is 
productive are too heavy for him to overcome? 

Mr. McPHErson: What are you going to do with a man who was flooded 
out for two or three years? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes, or who was dried out for years? 

Mr. McPuerson: There is almost an impossibility of dealing with it. I 
would say that the flooded man was more entitled to consideration, because he 
went in without knowing the conditions; while the other man went in with his 
eyes open. 

Then there is another pcint, as to the return of the ten per cent deposit, 
which is suggested. We are trying to get at the cure of all the evils, and when 
you make a recommendation it may be fair to ask you the question pointblank: 
Do you think it would be possible to return the ten per cent deposit, and if so 
to whom? To the man who has lost his farm or is losing it, or to the man who 
is going to save it? 

Mr. Herwie: Probably the better way to answer that would be to give you 
some idea as to why that suggestion was made to the Legion. There is a con- 
siderable number of cases, and I daresay the Board knows of them very well, 
where perhaps the soldier settler goes out under most disastrous circumstances, 
and practically leaves the farm without anything at all. It is to such cases that 
this concession really was being asked. I have one in mind of a woman who lost 
her husband, who was a soldier settler. Under the most distressing circum- 
stances she tried to carry on the farm herself but was unable to do so and had to 
leave it. She is left now practically destitute. The idea was simply that such 
cases should have some little cash with which to leave the farm, in order to 
provide capital to start up somewhere else. 

Mr. McPuerson: Your suggestion would practically cover every man who 
has abandoned his farm or lost it? 

Mr. Herwic: Yes, in its broad application; but if it could be limited to such 
cases as I have mentioned, it would be satisfactory. 

The CuarrMaAn: It would put a very heavy onus on the Board; to give con- 
cession to some and not to others. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Yes, it could not be done. 

Mr. Bower: Broadly speaking, it is more a government responsibility than 
a Soldier Settlement Board responsibility. That is where a man and his family 
have to go off the place through no fault of their own, and are up against a 
difficulty of immediate provision for themselves. 

Mr. McPuerson: Let me suggest this, also. In the view of past knewledge, 
would there not be a considerable number of cases in which na deposit was put 
up by the soldier settler? 
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Mr. Herwie: Yes, in which case there would be nothing for him. 

Mr. McPuerson: I mean where the deposit was paid by the man who was © 
selling the land? I have known of such cases. 

1 would like to make a brief statement in regard to the class 4 settlers. I 
may have been mistaken, but from the discussion that took place this afternoon 
it appeared to me that an inference was created that class 4 settlers were all 
men who had failed through some fault or some wilful default of their own. 
If my inference is correct, I should like to put it on record that the Canadian 
Legion does not accept that as a fact. We believe that there are a large number 
of these men in class 4 who also are the victims of circumstances and mis- 
fortune. 

Mr. McPuHeErson: You might ask how they arrive at that class when we 
have failed to find out who they are. 


Mr. Bowter: I cannot claim to have met them, but through the organiza- 
tion of the Legion we have come in contact with them, and I think it is a fair 
statement to make, from our knowledge, that they cannot all be tarred in that 
way, that it is due entirely to their own fault. 

Tue CuHarrMAN: I have kept a ledger of over 700 of them in my own con- 
stituency. A number of those have failed through no fault of their own, but 
because of some physical disability, or of the condition of the farm land itself, 
or of the fact that their burden of debt is far too great to be carried by their 
land. 

Mr. McLean (Melfort): Also due to the fact that many of them are out of 
place. 

I should like to ask, of the men now in classes 1 and 2, how many of them 
are settlers on crown lands. 


Colonel Ratrray: 1,115 on crown land out of the 7,000 odd. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m., to meet on Tuesday, 20th May, 1930, 
at 11 a.m. 


APPENDICES 


No. 23—Financial Statement of Soldier Settlement Board. 
No. 24—Statement showing Collections. 


No. 25—Legend showing Foreclosure of Soldier Settlers, and Percentage 
of Due Payments made. 
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SOLDIER LAND SETTLEMENT 


FInANncriAL STATEMENT AS AT Marcu 31st, 1930 


$115, 293,087 15 


17,204,861 31 


Toran LoAN DISBURSEMENTS. 2372200. 45120 3. i ee ee ee 
Interest charged: to'settlers accounts: 2-65. 905 (99 $17,404,861 31 
Less estimated Interest Rebate on additional Land Revaluation 
Arwards..2c06 loc Gs eas eee ce Te erent 200,000 00 
Total Amount Charged to Settlers... 3.27: 2 4s ee eee 
Devuct—Legislative Reductions— 
Live Stock Reduction. 3." 00. ee oe eee $ 2,927,231 99 
Land Revaluation:— 
AWArGS Piven: tO:Oate. .035 sae ee a cee eee $ 6,348,594 16 
Awards not yet entered in District Office Books 513,098 84 
$ 6,860,693 00 
Estimated Additional Awards................. 500,000 00 7,360,693 00 
Total Legislative:Reductions...-0400.°. 2. ot ee ee $10, 287,924 99 
Depucr:— 
and Dransfers to’ s'000 British Pamuily;sehtemes 909522 oe gee 
Depvucr:— 
Payments Received—Principali 4.6 3... .dsecnu eee eee 30,436, 280 98 
Interest. 20k coe ee 14,111,785 28 
Total Payments Received.) <2 6-50. 4. eee ee ee $44,548,066 26 


$132, 497,948 46 


10, 287,924 99 
$ 122,210,023 47 

8,630,583 72 
$ 113,5/9,439 75 


44,548,066 26 


App :— 
Credit Balances due to Equity remaining in Settlers’ Accounts upon 
Resale of Security :— 


$ 69,031,373 49 


491,335 07 


$ 69,522,708 56 


16,657,466 72 


Current) Loans: 5.055 eso. . e a Sy cls2ci27 27 

Toansun Adjustmentis2 ee 309,207 80 

‘Total Soldier and: Settlement Woans: 2... 0022 
Depuctr:— 

Losses already determined on Adjustment Properties............... $ 6,157,466 72 

Estimated Loss upon resale of Land and Chattels now in Adjustment 8,000,000 00 

Provision for looss on Current loans) <5. oe ee eee 2,500,000 00 

for.) Bene te mn nn om ee ge ee AG koe soece $16,657,466 72 

Net Investment in) Soldier band Settlement: 22. 9a en 


(1) Derams or Loan DisBURSEMENTS 
Land Purchase 
Removal of Encumbrances 
Permanent Improvements 
Stock and Equipment 
Special Advances 
Initial Payments Returned 
Replacements 
Refunds of Settlers’ Equity 
Indian Soldier Settlers 


Derarts oF SotpreER LAND SETTLEMENT Loans (with interest) 
Current Loans to Soldier Settlers 
“ “ 


(2) 


Total Current Loans 
Investment in Adjustment Properties 
Indian Soldier Settlement 


Total Soldier Land Settlement Loans : 
Less Estimated Amount Land Revaluation still to be made 


$52,865,241 84 


$ 60,953,592 31 
2°715,614 89 
11,595,155 96 
29/088, 661 61 
7,713,497 22 
2,048,532 25 
600,174 55 
155,933 59 
421,924 77 


$115, 293,087 15 


$ 38,867,266 83 
8.212.354 90 


$ 47,079,621 73 


23,603,102 21 
294,907 16 


3 70,977,631 10 


1,212,098 84 


$ 69,765,532 26 


(2) Less Replacement Credits and Amounts held in Suspense 


$ 69,522,708 56 


242,893 70 
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APPENDIX No. 26 


1, (ResOLUTION or THE ARMsTRONG Brancu, No. 35, CANADIAN LecIon 
B.E.S.L.) 


Whereas the Ex-service men living in the upper country, when needing 
treatment, must travel to Vancouver, in some cases hundreds of miles from 
family and friends, and do not receive pay and allowances until the day they' 
arrive in hospital, and 

Whereas there are a large number of chest cases living in the dry belt under 
the advice of the Department, and when needing treatment, must travel to 


Vancouver, and take treatment in the climate they have been advised. to leave, 
and 


Whereas the ex-service men needing class two treatment must pay their 
expenses to and from Vancouver, 


Therefore be it resolved, that we the B.C. Provincial Command in con- 
vention assembled, do ask the Dominion Command, to petition the Dominion 


Government, to allow all ex-service men and women to have the preference 
of taking treatment in their own local hospitals. 


2. (RESOLUTIONS oF THE Unirep Farmers or ALBERTA, PassED AT THEIR 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN JANUARY, 1930) 


(1) Soldier Settlers—Whereas, regarding soldier settlers, in by far the 
greater percentage of cases the contract of the settler with the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board cannot possibly be carried out, and 

Whereas, the failure to carry out the contract will result in the majority of 
soldier settlers being forced off their farms and homes; 

Therefore be it resolved, that this Convention request the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to put into effect the following changes in the Soldier Settlement Act: 

(1) All loans to be non-interest bearing; 

(2) That all annual payments shall be on the 4 crop share basis; 

(3) That absolute security of tenure be guaranteed so long as the 
above conditions are complied with. 


Be it further resolved that provision also be made for re-instatement of 
soldier settlers on land they have abandoned or on lands still held by the Board. 


(2) Soldier Settler Loan—Whereas, the majority of settlers under the 
Soldier Settlement Board scheme located in brush country, find difficulty in 
meeting their annual payments; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Federal Government be asked to grant 
a loan for the purpose of getting sufficient land under cultivation, so that the 
settler would be able to support himself on his farm, and meet his obligations. 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE AND MEMORANDA 


ACKERMAN, COLONEL C. H.: The Canadian Legion in Ontario; membership; united 
spirit amongst ex-service men re “onus of proof’’; dislikes expression “burned out ” 
in the case of unemployed and non-pensionable men; confidence expressed in ability 
of Colonel LaFléche to present program wf the six ex-soldier organizations, 22-23 


AMYOT, DR. J. A.: Entitlement of pensioner to hospitalization, 240-241—Explaining 
Bill No. 19, 252-253-54—Bill deals with “burned out” men, 252—Men wear out earlier 
in Canada than in Great Britain, 252-253Bill has been given very intensive study 
during past six months; preamble of Bill discussed, 253—Numbers of men eligible for 
relief, 257-258 


ASHTON, MAJOR E. J.: General loaning practice, 478—Soldier Settlement Board prac- 
tice, 478, 479—Classification of settlers, 479—Indebtedness of settlers, 480—Amount 
over living expenses a soldier settler must make to repay his loan, 481—Collection from 
soldier settler, 482, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530—The major concern of Canada is the improve- 
ment of the standing of soldier settlers in the rural life of the Dominion, 483, 484, 485— 
Percentage of fourth category men who can be assisted by financial relief, 485, 486— 
Soldier settlers meeting their obligations by other sources than farming, 486—Remission 
of interest to settler, 520, 521 


BAKER, CAPTAIN E. A., The Sir Arthur Pearson Club of Blinded Soldiers and Sailors: 
Stresses upon the question of “benefit of the doubt”; relates story of a soldier who 
secreted a camera in a tool cart, 16-17 


BARROW, F. L.: Pensions to dependent brothers and sisters, 78—Pre-war venereal dis- 

' ease, aggravated by war service, does not represent misconduct, 88—Recommendation 
No. 19 (Refund of private medical expenses), 156, 157, 158-9—Negligible disability, 
159-160—Recommendation No. 20 (Medical Board Allowances), 160-161—Recommenda- 
tion No. 24 (Imperials, pre-war residents), 161, 162, 163—British reservists pre-war 
resident received pension from British Government; Pension of Canadians, Officers in 
B.E.F. have British pension supplemented, 164—Other ranks, Canadians, in B.E.F., have 
option of taking Canadian rates, 165—Canadian ex-soldiers, living abroad, pensioned 
no matter where living, 166—fe access to files and medical précis; possession of; access 
never refused, 368, 369, 370, 371 


BELTON, COLONEL C. W.: Introducing Colonel C. B. Topp, Secretary of the Federal 
Appeal Board, who has a prepared statement, 299 


BIGGAR, COLONEL O. M., K.C.: Re War Veterans’ Allowances Bill; Striking out of 
Preamble; eonditions absorbed in Bill: Section 2, re minor children,-335—Names and 
phraseology; Great War and other wars, 336—Domicile of veterans, 336—Section 4, 
change in age; sections 5 and 6, little change; section 7, deductions re property and income 
exemptions; casual earnings in case of bachelors, widowers and married men, 337, 338, 
33S—Section 8, assignment or transfer to qualify; section 9, amount paid to widow on 
death of recipient, 339—Dependents, 340, 341—Section 10, allowance paid monthly; 
section 11, allowance subject to review; section 12, re unemployable cases—subject to 
review; section 13, suspension of payment of allowance for cause, 341—Section 14, 
deductions made; section 15, committee to have powers of a commissioner; section 16, 
cannot transfer; section 17, false representation; section 18, administration of Act; 
section 19, right of veteran to receive pensions; section 20, when Act to come into 
force, 342—Powers of commissioner, 343 


BLACK, GEO., MP., Discussing Power Memorandum: 'B-P.C. overworked; “Board” 
preferable to “Court”; Favours four separate Boards with equal jurisdiction and a 
permanent Appeal Court; Application in first instance to district board; Appeal Court 
to have power to award pension and assess amount thereof; Soldiers’ advisers inefficient 


as counsel, 222 


BOWLER, J. R.: 
Believes that soldiers do not get benefit of doubt under Pension Act, 33 
Canadian Legion offers to co-operate with parliamentary committee on question of 
onus of proof; there should be no time limit in which to make application for war 
disability pension, 36 
Parents of deceased members of forces, if subsequently fallen into dependent condi- 
tion, should receive pension, 38 
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Before allowing pension to parents, proof usually required that son killed had assigned 
half his pay, 40 

Deduction from pension for pre-enlistment disability should not, except in exceptional 
cases, exceed ten per cent, 41, 50 

If man accepted for service, State should not later deny that he was fit, 41 

Tf medical record shows fitness on enlisting, the assessing later of any disability present 
at time of enlistment is very difficult, 45 

Pre-enlistment disability ratings vary greatly, 46 

Members of forces who have accepted final payment in lieu of pension should, upon 
complaint, be re-examined and, if disability continues, have pension restored, 51 

Commuted pensions should be restored, 53 

Commutation as regards pensions should be eliminated in future, 54 

Recommendation No. 9 (Amendment proposed to section 27 of Pensions Act), 155 

Recommendation No. 12 (Amendment proposed to section 51, ss. 5 of Pension Act), 
155 

Recommendation No. 13 (Amendment proposed to section 51 of Pension Act), 155-6 

Recommendation No. 14 (Amendment proposed te section 51, ss. 1 of Pension Act, 156 
Pending cases before Exchequer Court, 156 

English procedure re marriage of pensioners, 194 

Criticism of soldiers’ advisers; inadequate machinery and facilities; every avenue of 
information exhausted before bringing case to appeal, 316, 317 

Access to files at Headquarters; would facilitate to have possession of files; soldiers’ 
advisers not allowed précis last four years; files not sent to districts; list prepared 
and sent to unit, 371, 372 

Access to files pertaining to all cases to be heard, 373 

Recommendations submitted re Soldiers’ Adviser System, 390 (see Appendix No. 12) 

Amortization and reduction of interest, 530, 53 


BRAY, HARRY, The Canadian Legion in Toronto: Remarks on question of “onus of 
proof,” adding that if by reason of length of service and nature of the service rendered, 
a man is suffering a disability, lhe should be given a pension by right and nothing 
should interfere with that right; organized associations of ex-service men maintain that 
the claims of applicants should be laid properly before the person or persons charged 
to rule upon them; facilities should be extended to have claimants’ cases prepared for 
presentation; physically impossible under present facilities to have claims put in 
proper shape; official soldiers’ advisers are doing splendid work, 29-30 


BROWN, CHARLES, The Amputations Association of the Great War: Explains purpose 
of amalgamation with the Canadian Legion, 20 


BROWNE, CAPTAIN E. WILKINSON, The Army and Navy Veterans: Suggestions to 
be made later re “onus of proof” question, 18-19—Widow with pension does not get 
benefit of Insurance Act; large percentage of men for whom Act was originally sub- 
mitted not getting benefit; len policy; many cases refused insurance; reasons for 
refusal; war disability and pre-war status; post-war disability, 405, 406, 407—Increase 
of insurance to $10,000; reasons for, 408—Announcement in House regarding soldiers’ 
legislation; necessity for passing at present session, 408 


BURKE, MAJOR F. S.: Explains graphs showing numbers of pensioners now alive and 
their expectancy of life, 258-259—110,000 expected to be alive in 1957 of age of 60 and 
over; 40 per cent of these to be eligible for allowances under Bill No. 19, 259, 260, 261— 
Expectancy figures checked by Insurance Department, by Department of Labour, and 
with Old Age Pensions data of New Zealand, Australia and British Columbia, 259— 
Amount to be expended at peak: $18,000,000, 260—Number of appointments of returned 
men by Civil Service Commission, te September. 1929, 261—Age of soldiers dying 20 
years hence lower than that of civilians; Bill No. 19 to be amended to read “sixty 
years”? and not “sixty-five years,” 264 


CONROY, JOHN V., Soldiers’ Adviser, Toronto: Qualification; experience; work done; 
number of appeals to Board; number disallowed; new evidence; cases withdrawn from 
Appeal Board when conceded by Pension Board Commissioners on production of new 
evidence; cases conceded without appeal to Federal Appeal Board; dependency; re- 
instatements, 357, 358, 359, 360—More co-ordination of work among soldiers’ advisers 
suggested; travel, transportation charges and living expenses in securing evidence; 
reports, re filing same; calls upon salary; effect of enlargement of pension list, 361— 
Percentage of cases action taken on; pressure of work; assistance, 362—Evidence of 
pre-enlistment; good health; post-discharge condition necessary to establish claim, 363 
—Re provincial courts to review cases; channels through which cases are brought before 
Board, 363—Re Unit files and Headquarters files, 364—Headquarters’ files not always 
complete; recommendations to be submitted by witness. 365—Some documents not 
available from Pension Board, 366—Investigator’s file, 367, 368—Witness’ thanks for 
assistance rendered by different bodies, 374 
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CORNELL, E. W., The Canadian Legion at London, Ontario: Relates cases of men who 


were undergoing treatment at the expense of the municipalit h nable 
doubt existed, 20 P Ipality where a reaso 


CURRIE, GENERAL SIR ARTHUR W. (G.C.M.G., K.CB., LL.D.): A general review 
of the problems affecting the interests and welfare of the Veterans of the Great War; 
Pension Act, Pensions Board “Onus of proof ”; comment on bill 19; suggestions re 
constitution of proposed committee; Pre-war disabilities, and suggested revision of the 
Act relating thereto ; cases in appeal before the Federal Appeal Board, how question 
can be dealt with, by citing as an example, a man developing tuberculosis two or three 
years after the Great War; opinion expressed upon Federal Appeal Board as a Travel- 


ling Board; what is meant by “machinery”; benefit of doubt in favour of applicant 
in doubtful cases; value of interpretation, 1-9 


DINGLE, MAJOR NORMAN, Imperial Veterans’ Section of the Canadian Legion, Calgary: 
Supports recommendation re “Onus of proof”; free hospitalization question from stand- 
point of economy; membership of Imperial Veterans’ Section of the Canadian Legion; 
states that, at Calgary. a person cannot be admitted to hospital unless a sum of money 
is paid in advance, 20-21 


ELLIS, DR. J. F.: Criterion of B.P.C. is service in a theatre of war, 136—Old cases for 


reconsideration cn new evidence; in 40 per cent of cases original documents on file 
when application considered by B.P-C., 137 


GILMAN, CAPTAIN C. P., The Tuberculous Veterans’ Section of the Canadian Legion: 
Reads report showing attitude of his association upon the question of “onus of proof”; 
recommendations now being suggested, if given effect, will assure fairly adequate care 
with respect to disabled men and their dependents, 31—Statement on behalf of his 
association, 152 


GRIESBACH, MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON., C.B., C.M.G., DS.O., V.D., KC.: Dis— 
cussing Bill No. 19; fundamental principle; preparation of case; the ideal soldiers’ 
Pee competent advisers and thorough preparation by advisers would help work 
of B.P.C., 215 


HALE, R.: Recommendations made by Tuberculosis Veterans’ Section of Canadian 
Legion, 110—Statement as to necessity for hospital examination prior to entitlement 
being granted; $50,000 granted for this purpose in 1920, 148, 150—Recommendation 
No. 17 (Housing of Tubercular Pensioners); explanation of recommendation, 153— 
Need recognized by Ralston Commission; recommendation No. 18 (Special nursing 
allowance), 154—Reasonable access to files as matter of courtesy, not as a right, 373— 
Medical adviser’s presence an advantage in discussing cases, 374 


HERWIG, J. C. G.: Special consideration to settler on crown lands, 531, 532—Return of 
deposit, 533 


HOOD, M. McINTYRE, The Ontario Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion: 
Coming from the highly industrialized city of Oshawa, states he is very closely in con- 
tact with men who are thrown aside in the labour market by reason of disability, 
sometimes pensionable, very often unpensionable; describes present condition of ex- 
service men whose hope, ambition and life itself have been crushed out owing to 
inability to secure employment; believes solution is contained in suggestions to be 


placed before the committee by the spokesman for the organized associations, Colonel 
LaF leche, 31-33 


KBB), DRY Rey: 

Pensionable degree of combatant depends considerably on condition at time of enlist- 
ment, 43 

Pensionable degree of combatant is arrived at by considering his condition before enter- 
ing army, hospitalization in army, length of service and kind of service, 44 

Men suffering from tuberculosis who have never gone into theatre of war, 45 : 

Describes method of computing pensionable disability when pre-enlistment sickness is 
disclosed after enlistment, 46 

Investigators employed by Pension Board, 48 

Syphilis amongst discharged men, 90 

Tuberculosis specialists employed, 116 

Board of Pension Commissioners’ decisions represent a quorum of Board, 117 

Explains steps taken by Board of Pension Commissioners when ex-service man says he 
has tuberculosis, 117 : : " 

Seventy to 100 applications made daily by ex-service men to Pension Board, 118 

Tuberculosis medical officer who reviews a case states whether or not it is attributable: 
to service, 119, 120 
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Files data re medical advisers (See App. No. 5), 129 
Medical advisers under Civil Service Commission, 129 
Permanent since 1924, 129 
Précis of military medical documents on file, 130 
Précis available to BP.C., not available to Federal Appeal Board nor to soldiers’ 
advisers, 130 
Medical records include opinions from examining practitioners, 130 
Procedure when no file of applicant’s case, 130 
Chief Medical Adviser reviews précis, 130 
Précis and file presented to Board of P.C., 130 
Board passes upon weight of evidence on file, 131 
Weight given to opinions as to attributability of disability to service, 131 
General practitioners not asked for opinion, 131 
Specialists at sanatoria asked for opinion, 131 
Objections to allowing soldiers’ adviser to see précis, 132 
Number of deaths passed on by Board, 134 
Work of B.P.C. simplified by proper preparation, 134 
Statistics as to claimants for pension, 134, 151-152 
Definition of “ post-discharge,” 135 
Difficulty of making standard précis, 135 
B.P.C. careful when least suspicion of merit, 136 
B.P.C. must rely on précis of medical adviser, 136 
Procedure of B.P.C. when considering new evidence, 137-8 
Invitation to committee to attend session of B.P.C., 138 
Procedure of Board on receipt of application, 138 
Department of Pensions’ précis should be correct, 139 
Some very often not correct, 139 
Sixty per cent of cases can be quickly dealt with, 139 
Number and sex of investigators, 140 
B.P.C. may accept affidavits from practitioners, 141 
Affidavits so accepted must be further corroborated, 141 
Government assistance to Calydor Sanatorium, 141, 148 
In 1920 not ten per cent of tuberculous cases properly diagnosed, 141 
No record of front-line treatments, 141 
First booking by field ambulance, 141 
Practically no medical records of Canadian prisoners of war, 141 
Good records by Canadians of German prisuners, 141 
BPC. does not consider only service medical history sheet, 148 
Medical certificate on discharge does not affect consideration of case, 143 
Colonel Bruce’s opinion of army medical records, 143 
Insanity considered, 144 
Higher instances of insanity amongst soldiers, 144 
Investigators’ reports checked, 144 
Board advises applicant, if a dependent, if application is refused, 145 
Post-discharge cases not advised how to improve application, 145 
Quorum of B.P.C., 146 
Board does not institute inquiries as to attributability of war disability to service, 146 
Board decides case on précis of medical adviser and accepts responsibility therefor, 147 
Recital of cases where records difficult to procure, 148 
Careful consideration of prisoner of war cases, 148 
Onus of proof of entitlement on soldier, 148 
Each case rejected means a dissatisfied man, 152 
Fifty per cent of cases not prepared at all, 237 


KING, MR. R. V.: Reference to, in letter of Auditor General, 168, 170—Audit to discover 
if requirements of Pension Act complied with; probably 3,000 files audited, 171— 
Medical audit never attempted. 172—Attention of B.P.C-. directed to evidence which 
should cause a decrease in amount of pension; case of Private “W,” 173—Services 
loaned to British Board of Pensions, 174—Claims audit of pensions made under powers 
of Audit Act, 175—Random audit suggests mecessity of continuous audit, 177—Whole 
question one of jurisdiction; 109 questions raised: two in favour of soldier, 178 
Department of Justice never passed on power claimed by Auditor General, 179 


LAFLECHE, LT.-COL. L. R., Dominion President of Canadian Legion and Spokesman 
for six organized associations of ex-soldiers: 

Expresses appreciation of committee’s work and results obtained in the past; suggests 

greater care should be given to preparation of cases; stresses upon question of 

“onus of proof” or “benefit of doubt” as sometimes termed; constructive sug- 
gestions to be presented to committee, 9-11 
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Canadian Legion offers three legal men to confer with a sub-committee of parliamentary 
committee respecting onus of proof, 34, 106 

Canadian Legion ask that counsel be supplied them to assist in preparation of case 
before parliamentary committee, 36 

Anxicus to complete recommendations quickly, 153 

See a: 11 (Helplessness Allowance), amendment to section 25 of Pensions 

Cc ’ 

Resolution No. 15 (Appeal Board procedure)— 
Would mean relief of congestion of work, 167 
Auditor-General’s scrutiny of pensions, 167 
Decisions of Auditor-General influence B.P.C., 179 

Case on behalf of widows, 187 

Section 32 of Pension Act to be amended, 187 

Naticnal Council of Women support proposal, 187 

Objection to amendment passed in 1928, 188 

Interpretation of “chronically ill,” 188 

Resolution No. 4 (Section 32, ss. 2 of Pension Act to be amended) by deleting the 
proviso thereto, 199 

Refers to Report of 1928 Special Committee on Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ 
Problems, 269 

Submits resolution re broken down men; passed by Dominion Convention of Legion, 
269 

Refers to remarks of General Currie, 270 

Generally speaking Bill No. 19 meets specific recommendations of Legion, 270 

Subsection (f) of Bill discussed, 272 ; 

Suggestion to include returned men of previous wars and campaigns of Canada under 
scope of Bill, 272 

Section 3 (War Veterans’ Allowance Committee) discussed, 273 

Agrees that age limit should be reduced to 60 years, 273 

Emplcyment preferable to dole, gift or allowance, 273 

Section 10 (assessment of lands) discussed, 276 

Employment of handicapped men requires consideration, 276 

Section 10, ss. 3 discussed, 277 

Minister proposes amendment thereto, 277 

Term “burned out men” not liked, 278 

Bill No. 19 provides relief for men who cannot legally prove right to pension, 279 

Bill No. 19 considered in committee, 282 : , 

Statement by; regarding term “machinery”; full, complete and sympathetic hearing 
to claimants: remove cause for dissatisfaction; provision for appeals; claimant 
present in person; benefit cf doubt, 318 

Three schemes proposed, which preferred?, 318 

Re resolutions by Mr. Richard Myers, April 7, 1980—explanation re same, 318 

War Veterans’ Allowances Act, 344 

Limit of income necessary; inclusion of veterans of other wars; provision for depend- 
ents; pensioners or men in departmental institutions; class 4 pensioners, 345 

Services at actual theatre of war chiefly considered, 346 

Adjustment claims; advantage given to service at actual theatre of war, 347 

Re “soldiers’ adviser system” (report); re joint memorandum. Colonel Ross, Mr. 
Speakman; suggestions re Pension Commissioners; “Pension Tribunals”; cases in 
camera; all files and documents in possession of tribunal, 391 

Evidence; medical opinion; witnesses; expenses; notes as to procedure; access to files 
necessary, 392 

Evidence outside of files; bringing witnesses, 393 

Information given to applicants as to further procedure when application not granted 
by Pension Commissioners, 393 

Cases in abeyance awaiting further evidence, 395 

Time limit for making application, 395, 396 

Finality; no further pensionable disability, 397, 398 ; 

All records to be available when case heard by tribunal; sittings; preparation and presen- 
tation; Note 1—re barristers: 2—assistance offered; 3—right of representation, 398 

“Appeal Court”; jurisdiction; hearings; limitation of appeals; on assessment (see 
statement); administration; decisions; general note, 399 

Re personal appearance before appeal court. 399 oy % 

Responsibility for ecnduct of administration; statutory provision; r¢ tribunals, 400 

Pension Commissioners bound by law; whether pension commissioners or appeal court 
should control tribunals, 401 : ; 

Recommendations to form part of Pension Act; case No. 500565 as ajypendix to proceed- 
ings for record, 402 
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Re soldiers’ insurance; time limit governing applications; suggestion to remove limita- 
tion; re applications for insurance; dependent of insured, 403, 404 

Insurance to non-pensicners, 404, 405 

Introducing Captain Brown-Wilkinson, Past President Army and Navy Veterans, 405 


LAMBERT, REV’D SYDNEY, The Amputation Association of the Great War: Expresses 
appreciation of what has been done for the armless, legless and sightless veterans, also 
his appreciation of the work done by the Chairman of the Committee; Christie Street 
hospital; stresses upon question of “benefit of the doubt”; endorses sentiments 
expressed by General Sir Arthur Currie; question of certain men who cannot prove 
their case and therefore cannot be admitted to hospital; refers to ex-soldiers’ widows 
and children, their distress, etc., 12-15 


LEIGHTIZER, JAMES J., The Canadian Legion in Prince Edward Island: Endorses 
what General Sir Arthur Currie has said; opposes idea of opening flood-gate to have 
pension given to every man; feels that a sympathetic attitude should be taken when 
doubt exists as to whether cr not the applicant should be granted pension, 30-31 


MACDONALD, KENNETH G.: Re soldiers’ advisers; naming Mr. Conroy, Toronto; 
advisers depend upon soldiers for information; re criticism of soldiers’ advisers, 349— 
Suggestions submitted to department, 350—Soldiers’ matters not satisfactory in Quebec; 
salary question; professional men as advisers re, 350—Appointment by ministers and 
returned soldiers’ organizations; provision of assistance; expenses, 351—Assistance of 
“Legion” in advisory work; official soldiers’ advisers, 352—Conference of, 353—Names 
of lawyers on list (see page 3 printed report); number present soldiers’ advisers (page 
3 of memorandum) ; residence, 354— Work of advisers—results of, 355, 356, 357—Appoint- 
ment iof chief official adviser, 357—Transportation costs, ete., 359 


MacFARLANE, J. D.: Reduction of interest to soldier settlers, 434—Extension of time 
payments to settler, 435—Co-operation in farming methods, 435, 436, 437—Eradication 
of noxious weeds, 493 


MACLAREN, COL. THE HON. MURRAY, C:.MG., M-P.: Discusses Power Memo- 
randum, 212-215 


MALLACEH, T. B.: Collections from settlers, 527, 530—Payments by settlers according to 
classification, 527 


MANION, HON. R. J., M:C.. M.D., M.P.: Discusses Power Memorandum, 211 


McDONAGH, FRANK, G. J., The Canadian Pensioners’ Association: Supports Colonel 
LaFléche in the suggestions latter will make respecting “onus of proof”; ease of a 
man who was taken prisoner of war, example given; some records not available; case 
of cerebral hemorrhage resulting in hemeplegia declared not attributable to military 
service; appeal disallowed, 15-16 


McPHERSON, E. A., K.C., M.P.: Discusses Power Memorandum, 217 


McQUAY, DR. J. F.: Two decisions of Board questioned by Auditor-General, 168, 169-70 
—Insurance tables give expectancy cf life, 196 


MILLAR, DR. ROSS: Two hundred class 4 patients eligible for allowance under Bill 
No. 19, 271 


MOORE, A. E., The Canadian Legion in Manitoba: “ Onus of proof” question; every 
mail brings some complaint from soldiers who feel that they have not received a 
square deal; points out necessity of framing legislation to meet the case; pension 
suggestions merely because of service have often been repudiated by the Canadian 
Legion; cites case of chest condition; legislation not needed so much as humanity, 
and a little less law, 19-20 


MYERS, RICHARD, The Amputations Association of the Great War: Urges that special 
consideration be given to the important question of “benefit of the doubt,” 18—Would 
make amendment to section 32 of Pension Act applicable to classes six to eleven, 201 
—Greater likelihood of death fromm pensionable disease than from pensionable injury, 
202—Suggests an amendment to secticn 11 to permit of stepping up of pensions after 
age 55, 205—Unit of measurement for disability, 206 


‘PAYNE, R. E.: Minority report presented, 429—Remission of interest to settler, 430, 
431, 432, 433—Revaluation of soldier settler land, 432, 433. 490, 491, 492 (see also 


Appendix 19) 


So Lee 
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PEAT, DR: Ry B., The Canadian Legion in New Brunswick: Declares himself opposed to 
universal pensions as regards question of “benefit of the doubt” or so-called “onus of 
proof”; men complained of treatment when disability was claimed; distressing and 
heartrending cases; submits tabulated statement showing percentage of enlistments, of 
pensioners, etc., and also comparisons of same as between New Brunswick and the other 
provinces of Canada; discussion follows, 24-29—Statement showing number of pensioners 
in each province, with amounts paid, 1920 and 1929, 57 


POWER, MAJOR CHARLES G., M.C., M-P.: Discussing Power Memorandum, 222, 223, 

_ 225, 226—Foresees difficulties with regard to files, 238—Unanimity must be achieved, 
no matter what scheme adopted. 249—Government has given Committee carte blanche, 
250—Files letter from Minister of Pensions re appointment of soldiers’ representative 
on Allowances Committee, 267 


RATTRAY, COLONEL J. G.: Loans issued under Soldier Settlement Act—1919, 457— 
Reduction of loans by soldier settler, 458—Revaluation of settlers land, 458, 467, 469~ 
Disposal of farms returned to Soldier Settlement Board, 460—Classification of soldier 
settler, 460, 525—Effect of amortization of payments, 463, 472, 474, 475, 486, 521—Total 
loans to soldier settlers, 465, 466—Pressure brought to bear on soldier settler to accept 
award, 468, 469, 470—$26,000,000 of the principal indebtedness written off, 471—Fifteen 
hundred soldier settlers have sold their land, 475—Eradication of noxious weeds, 473— 
Permanency of staff, Soldier Settlement Board—$19,000,000 loss of interest, 475, 476 
—Total lands resold by district, 477—Total indebtedness as interest, 522, 523—Settlers 
equity in their holdings 50 per cent, 528, 524—Crop payment by settler, 525 


REILLY, COL. C. B. K.C.: 1923 legislation re Federal Appeal Board and official 
soldiers’ advisers; number of cases received; division of cases; additional cases with- 
drawn by reason of subsequent award by Pension Commissioners; expenditure from 
1923 to date; annual liability; retroactive pension: compensation during treatment; 
ex-members of forces and dependents; figures of Mr. Conroy, 387—Larger sum obtained 
for soldier by reason of Appeal Board; appeals increasing; more commissioners sug- 
gested; returned men as composition of Board of Commissioners, 388—Suggestion of 
referring appeal cases to Exchequer Court for determination, 389, 390 


ROPER, MAJOR JOHN S., The Canadian Legion in Nova Scotia: Is against advocating 
universal pensions; stands four-square behind everything which General Sir Arthur 
Currie has said, 17—Canadian Legion recommendations respecting—Pensions, generally, 
95; Federal Appeal Board, 96, 100; Tuberculous Veterans, 96; Departmental Regula- 
tions, 96; Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, 96; Imperials. 96; Militia Pension Act, 96; 
General, 96; Board of Pension Commissioners, 100; Soldiers’ Counsel, 100—Soldiers’ 
counsel should be appointed to prepare and present cases, 102—Pension court should 
have power to eall in medical consultants, 103—Tuberculosis cases require experienced 
medical men, 104 


ROSS, A. E., C.B., C.M.G., M.D., M.P.: Discusses Power Memorandum, 209—2—Suggests 
establishment of four distinct and separate boards co-equal as to jurisdiction, 210— 
Would allow appeals on assessment, 227 


ROSS, BRIGADIER GENERAL A., The Canadian Legion in Saskatchewan: Representing 
10,000 ex-service men; endorses statements made by General Sir Arthur Currie, 17— 
Report presented on behalf of Canadian Legion, 488 (see also Appendix 18, p. 496) 
—Revaluation of soldier settlers’ land, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 488—Severe criticism 
of the Board for its collection methods, 444—Security of tenure, 445, 446, 447—Crop 
lease and bushelage contracts, 448, 449, 450—Restriction of credit to soldier settler, 
451—Re-location of settler, 452. 453—Inability of large number of settlers to make 
good under existing conditions, 454—Reduction of interest and reamortization period, 
455, 456—Continued concessions hold out the hope of more concessions, 487, 488— 
Settler on virgin land might be reimbursed in the way of interest, 489 


SPEAKMAN, ALFRED, MP.: Discusses Power Memorandum, 219 


SPENCER, ELI E.: States principle which might govern where doubt exists as to a 
man’s right to pension, 22 


STOCKTON, E. E.: Representing Auditor-General, 171 


THOMPSON, COLONEL J. T. C.: : ; cael Hens 
Section 13 of present Pension Act, respecting time limit for application for pension, 
is unsatisfactorily drawn, 37 : 
In all cases where son killed, parents are pensioned, unless estrangement proved, 39 
If estrangement between son killed and parent no longer a barrier towards obtaining 
pension. then Ontario. Quebec and New Brunswick would benefit most, 39 
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Totally dependent parent receives $60 pension; $75 to mother and father, 39 
ae i Hee disabled, is not entitled to pension, on account of son having been 
led, 39 

Hundreds and hundreds of cases where pensions are paid to parents, although son killed 
did not assign pay, 40 

Pensionable degree of combatant depends not merely on nature of injury or disease, 
but on length of service and condition when discharged, 43 

Example of type of case where investigators are employed by Pension Board, 49 

Investigators used for all “dependent parents” cases, 49 

Twenty-two thousand cases of commuted pensions in connection with which between 
nine to eleven million dollars is paid in lump sum, 52 

Five or six thousand commuted pensions have been restored to pension list, 52 

Pensions to dependent brothers and sisters, 81 

Cost of living in Canada, 166 

Statement of attitude of B.P.C. to review by Auditor-General of awards of Board, 175 

Board’s interpretation of “chronically ill,’ 190 

Discusses Power Memorandum, 229 

No prejudice in minds of Board, 229 

Greatest weakness at present: improper or absolutely negligible preparation of claim, 
229, 232 

Some advisers prefer quantity to quality of evidence, 229 

Number of examinations per annum, 229 

None of applicants seen by Board, 229 

No degree of dissatisfaction with assessments, 229 

Impossible for present Board to travel, 230 

Ultimate decision should be with tribunal which sees applicant, 230 

Difficulties confronting local courts, 230 

Files should be prepared and retained in Ottawa, 231, 233, 235, 243 

Fraction of one per cent protest assessment, 231 

Discusses tribunals outside Ottawa, 282 

Shows modus operandi re files, 233, 234 

Shows cases in which files must be in Ottawa, 233, 234 

Explains Central Registry, 234 

Federal Appeal Board do not take out files, 235 

Number of full-time medical examiners, 235 

Whole claim depends on preparation thereof, 236 

Fifty per cent of cases decided without intervention of official soldiers’ adviser, 236 

Legion applications and appeals well prepared, 237 

Offers alternative scheme for pensions tribunals, 251-252 


THORSON, MAJOR J. T., M.P.: Discusses Power Memorandum, 220 
TOPP, COLONEL C. B.: Congestion of work before Board at present time; number of 


cases since inception of Board, 299—Number of appeals remaining to be heard; some 
inadequately prepared, 300—Number of cases outside jurisdiction; may be dealt with 
if grounds of appeal enlarged; better preparation of claims recommended; number of 
claims sent back to Appeal Board with new evidence; necessity of examining original 
files before making final decision, 301—Number of cases successful on first appeal; 
pension awarded in most cases; percentage of appeals allowed on certain number of 
hearings; number of cases on which actual judgment given and pension granted, 302 
(statement filed)—Soldiers’ advisers, 303—Records of appeal not within jurisdiction; 
provision for greater access to medical service, 304—Files submitted as typical of 
applications made with insufficient evidence, 304—Citing contents of files, 305—Exten- 
sion of departmental investigation services to assist applicants. 306—Local committee 
to check each appeal case; informative correspondence for submission with claim to 
Pension Commissioners; fifty per cent of cases inadequately prepared, 306—Ninety per 
cent of cases coming before appeal board presented by soldiers’ advisers, 307—Proposals 
submitted to committee; independent tribunals recommended; finality of decision 
provided for; appeals by leave and by right, 309—Centralization of new machinery at 
Ottawa owing to easier access to files, documents, etc.; new information arriving in 
interval before case is heard, 310-—Files not forwarded from sub-offices; district files; 
personal appearance of applicant as fundamental when case is heard; Board of Pensioners 
advise right to appeal; assessment appeals, 311; final awards under Imperial system, 
312—No final award cases in Canada; many permanent pensions, 313—Constitution of 
Federal Appeal Board; statement of cases received, and cases heard by Appeal Board, 
314—Number of decisions of Pension Board reversed by Appeal Board, 315 


WAKELYN, ARTHUR, The Canadian Legion in Alberta: Question of “Onus of proof,” 


what it means: Few cases granted under the “ Meritorious Clause” in 1929; supports 
Colonel LaFléche, 23 
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WOOD, COLONEL W. C. H.,, Army and Navy Veterans: Agreed at Conference with 


other associations to appear before Committee as Fel : S @hai ; 
Prien Curie yews 49 e as a united body; endorses General Sir 


WRIGHT, MAJOR A. M.: Explains charts, figures and graphs prepared by Department 
of Pensions respecting Bill No. 19, 254-257—Statistics as to numbers engaged in various 
theatres of war, 256-257 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 


ADVISERS, SOLDIERS’: Criticism of; inadequate machinery and facilities, 316, 317— 
All available information secured before appeal heard, 317—Access to Headquarters 
files; possession of files would facilitate; medical précis; files not sent to districts; 
lists prepared for units and sent, 371, 3/2—Recommendations re Soldiers’ Adviser 
System, 390 (Bowler)—Qualifications for Soldier Adviser; experience, 357—Co-ordina- 
tion of work of advisers ; transportation and living expenses of, 361—Pressure of work; 
assistance, 362—Tvidence to establish claim, 363—Provincial court to review cases; 
Unit and Headquarters’ files, 363, 364—Recommendations to be submitted, 365 (Conroy) 
—Advisers have access to files by courtesy—not by right; presence of medical adviser 
an advantage, 374 (Hale)—Suggestions submitted to department: soldiers’ matters not 
satisfactory in Quebec; salary question; professional men as advisers, 350—Appoint- 
ments by Minister and returned soldiers’ organizations; provision of assistance; 
expenses, 351—Advisers’ conference, 353—Names of lawyers on list; number present 
soldiers’ advisers; residence, 354—Work of; results of: appointment Chief Official 
Adviser, 355, 356, 357—Transportation costs, etc., 359 (Macdonald)—Official Soldiers’ 
Advisers; legislation, 387 (Reilly)—Records of appeal not within jurisdiction; pro- 
vision for easier access to medical service; files with insufficient evidence, 304; fifty 
per cent of cases inadequately prepared; ninety per cent of cases before Appeal Board 
presented by soldiers’ advisers, 306, 307 (Topp) 


AFFIDAVITS, PRACTITIONERS’: Require further corroboration by B.P.C., 141 


AMENDMENTS TO PENSION ACT (RS.C., 1927. c. 157): Section 11, 123, 206—Sec- 
tion 12 (c); section 13, 124—Section 25, 166—Section 27, 155—Section 32, ss. 1, 187— 
Section 32, ss. 2, 199, 201—Section 33, ss. 3; section 34, 126—Section 51, 155, 156— 
Section 51, ss. 1; section 51, ss. 5, 156 


AMENDMENTS TO BILL No. 19 (War Veterans’ Allowances), section 10, ss. 3, 277-278 
AMPUTATIONS ASSOCIATION: Knowledge of Mr. Myers commended, 201 
ANGLIN, DR.: Toronto Chest Clinic, 148 


APPEAL BOARD, FEDERAL: Canadian Legion recommendations respecting (Roper), 
96, 100—Procedure, 130, 167, 285—Number of appeals to Board; number disallowed; 
new evidence; cases withdrawn from appeal board; reasons for: cases conceded with- 
out appeal; dependency; reinstatements, 357, 358, 359, 360—Channels through which 
cases are brought before board, 363 (Conroy)—Provision for appeals, 318—Appeal 
Court; jurisdiction; hearings; limitation of appeals; on assessment (see statement) ; 
administration; decisions, etc.; personal appearance before board, 399 (LaF léche)— 
Congestion of work before board; number of cases since inception; number remaining; 
inadequate preparation, 300—Cases outside jurisdiction; if grounds of appeal are 
enlarged may be heard; claims sent back to board with new evidence; final decision, 
301—Successful cases on first appeal; pension award in most cases; percentage of cases 
allowed and pension granted, 302 (statement filed)—Constitution of Appeal Board; 
statement of cases received and heard by; decisions reversed by, 315 (Topp)— Larger 
sums obtained by reasons of Appeal Board; appeals increasing, 388 (Reilly) 


APPEAL COURT (proposed): Representation to be appointed. assigned, controlled and 
directed by chief of; power of dismissal; tribunals to sit ‘by direction of chief of; 
assistance by soldiers’ organizations, with official recognition; preparing cases for; 
applicant to have right of representation at own expense, 398—C onstitution of; Tepre- 
sentation by Board of Pension Commissioners; personal appearance before; jurisdic- 
tion of; hearings; limitation of appeals; administration ; decisions; general note, 399— 
Appeal Court to direct Tribunals, 400—Should direct as superior court, 401 (LaFléche) 
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APPENDICES—Statements and other papers submitted by various witnesses: 


No. 
No. 
No. 


1—By Dr. G. B. Peat. Provincial Command of New Brunswick. Report concerning 
pensions, enlistments, compared with those of other provinces, 57 

oa E. 8. Currie and others. Various Resolutions on matters affecting returned 
men, 61 

3—By Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFléche. Recommendations agreed to by Canadian Legion 
and other organizations, 7e Pensions, Federal Appeal Board, Tuberculous Veterans, 
ete., submitted for consideration, 95 


. 4—By Commissioners McQuay and Ellis. Comments on memorandum of Canadian 


Legion relating to suggested amendments to the Pension Act, pension for conse- 
quential disabilities, and payment for funeral costs in certain cases, 123 


. 5—By Dr. Kee. Statement of Professional and Qualification standing of certain 


Medical Advisers of the Board of Pension Commissioners, 181 


. 6 —By Majors Burke and Wright. Chart showing total number of men eligible 


for allowance at ages of 60, 65, and 70 years, 297 


. 7—By Majors Burke and Wright. ‘Chart showing the estimated cost at the age- 


of 60 years for periods extending from 1930 to 1964, 298 


. &—By Col. C. B. Topp. Memorandum regarding proposed changes in Pension Act, 


accumulation of work before Federal Appeal! Board, recommendations for addi- 
tional personnel, approval of plan submitted by Chairman, 321 


. 9—By Col. C. B. Topp. Statistics in connection with work of Federal Appeal Board 


re new cases, etc., 324 


. 10—By K. G. Macdonald. Report of statements of various Soldiers’ Advisers, 325 
. 11I—By H. D. Jchnson and other Soldiers’ Advisers. Reports to K. G. Macdonald 


re operations. 376 


. 12—By J. R. Bowler and others. Report on reorganization and recommendations, 
411 
. 13—By Col. LaFléche. Memorandum re revision of pension machinery, 414 


. 14—By E. H. Scammell. Statement on procedure in appeal cases, 417 
. 15—By Board of Pension Commissioners. Statement re ex-Soldier No. 500565, 418 
. 16—Summaries of various suggestions, resolutions, etc., received by the Committee 


from various sources, 419 


. 17—By J. White. Statistical Tables of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Division, 425 
. 18—By J. R. Bowler and others of Special Committee on Soldier Settlement. 


Recommendations and suggestions, 496 


. 19—By R. A. Payne. Recommendaticns for cancellation of interest charges on 


loans, 513 


. 20—By W. J. Egan and others. Report of conference re taxation of lands, 514 
. 21—By Major Ashton. Table showing returns on New York State farms, 516 — 
. 22—Soldier Settlement Board. Memorandum re permanency and superannuation 


of employees, 517 


. 23—By Soldier Settlement Board. Financial Statement as at March 31, 1980, 536 
. 24-By Soldier Settlement Board. Statement of collections as at June 30, 1926, 537 
. 25—By Soldier Settlement Board. Legend showing the rate of percentage of due 


payments made, and foreclosure of soldier settlers, 538 


. 26—By (1) Armstrong, B.C. Branch, Canadian Legion. Resolutions re treatment, 


pay and allowance, and (2) United Farmers of Alberta. Resolution re Soldier 
Settlement Loans, 539 


ASSESSMENT AWARDS: Seldom protested, 231 


ATTRIBUTABILITY: Disability due to war service; opinion of general practitioners on, 
not asked for; opinion of specialists in sanatoria on, asked for, 1381—In Bill No. 19, 272 


AUDITOR GENERAL OF CANADA: Scrutiny of pension awards by, 167-8, 171, 172, 173-4, 


175, 


177—See evidence of King, V.R—Decisions of, prejudice findings of B.P.C., 179 


AUSTRALIA: Data re Old Age Pensions, used in connection with Bill No. 19, 259 
BENEFIT OF DOUBT: See Onus of Proof 

BILL No. 19: See War Veterans’ Allowances Act 

BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS: See “Pension Commissioners ” 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Date re Old Age Pensions in, considered respecting Bill No. 19, 259 
BRITISH EMPIRE SERVICE LEAGUE: Resolution re burned-out men, 269, 270 
BRITISH PENSIONS BOARD: Reference to, by the Chairman, 174 

BRUCE, COLONEL: Opinion 7e Army Medical records, 142 
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CALYDOR SANATORIUM: Government grant to, 148 


CANADIAN LEGION: Legion offers three legal men to confer with a sub-committee of 
parliamentary committee respecting onus of proof (LaF léche), 34, 106—Legion wants to 
be provided with counsel to assist in preparation of case before parliamentary committee 

~ (LaFléche), 36—Recommendations respecting—Pensicns (Roper), 95: Federal Appeal 
Board (Roper), 96, 100; Board of Pension Commissioners (Roper), 100; Pension Court 
(Roper), 100; Soldiers’ Counsel (Roper), 100 


CAULFIELD, DR. P.: Toronto Chest Clinic, 148 
CENTRAL REGISTRY: Explanaticn of, 234 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE: Communications received. 35—Memorandum 
submitted to committee respecting proposed pension legislation, 71 


CHIEF MEDICAL ADVISER, 130. See evidence of Kee, Dr., Chief Medical Adviser 
“CHRONICALLY ILL”: Interpretation of, 188-190 


CIVIL SERVICH COMIMISSION: Controls Medical Advisers, 129—Appointment of 
returned soldiers by, 2@1 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA: Reference to, by witness, 166 


EVIDENCE: Necessary to secure all possible evidence before bringing case to appeal, 
317 (Bowler)—New evidence; production of,- 358—Costs of securing; re filing same, 
361—Pre-enlistment; evidence of health; post-discharge condition “necessary to estab- 
lish claim, 368—Tribunals re evidence, 392—Evidence outside files; bringing witnesses, 
393—Cases in abeyance awaiting further evidence, 395 (LaF léche)—Claims sent back 
to Appeal Board through new evidence, 301—Insufficient evidence; typical files sub- 
mitted, 304—Fifty per cent of cases not properly prepared, 306—New evidence arriving 
in interval before case heard, 310 (Topp) 


EXCHEQUER COURT OF CANADA: Cases pending before, 156 
EXPECTANCY OF LIFE: Reference to by member of Committee, 196, 259 
FEDERAL APPEAL BOAD: See Appeal Board 


FILES: Where kept, by whom prepared, 130, 131—Percentage of original documents on, 
137—Difficulties in connection with, 238—Access to files and medical précis; possession 
of; access never refused, 368, 369, 370, 371 (Barrow). Note also evidence of Bowler, 
Conroy, Hale, LaFléche and Topp re files. 


FRONT LINE TREATMENTS: No records of, 141 

GILMAN, CAPTAIN: Statement re Tubercular Veterans’ Association, 152 
GOVERNMENT GRANT: Calydor Sanatorium, 141, 148 
HELPLESSNESS ALLOWANCE: Reference to by witness, 166 
HOSPITALIZATION: Entitlement to, 240, 241—After discharge, 138, 139 


IMPERIALS: Pre-war residents in Canada, 161-163—Reservists; Canadians, officers, with, 
164—Canadians, other ranks, with, 165 


IMPERIAL SYSTEM (Appeals): Final award under, 312 (Topp) 
INSANITY: Considered, 144 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT: Checked figures re Bill No. 19, 259 


INSURANCE: Canadian Legion recommendations respecting (Roper), 96—Widow with 
pension does not benefit by Act; many men not getting benefit for whom Act was 
originally submitted; lien policy; cases refused imsurance; reasons for refusal; increase 
of insurance to $10,000—Reasons for, 405-6-7-8 (Browne-Wilkinson)—Time limit gov- 
erning applications; time extended, 402—Self-sustaining; some applications refused ; 
reasons for refusal; suggestions for remedy in many cases, 403—Suggested remedy 
submitted; limited policy; tien policy; percentage of face value of policy in case of 
death; insurance intended to apply to non-pensionables; dependents, 404—Increase in 
‘amount of insurance, 405 (LaF léche) 


INTERPRETATION: “ Post-discharge,” 135, 145—“Chronicallv ill.” 188-189 
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INVESTIGATORS: Number of, and sex, 140—Reports of, checked, 144 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT: Not asked for opinion re distribution of jurisdiction between 
Auditor-General and B.P.C., 179 


JURISDICTION: Auditor-General of Canada, 167-8, 171-175—Board of Pensions Com- 
missioners, 178—Proposed pensions tribunals, 209, 227, 244 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT: Figures re Bill No. 19, checked by, 259 


LAND SETTLEMENT: 

Amortization of payments (Rattray), 463, 4; (Bowler), 530 

Amount over living expenses a settler must make to repay his loan (Ashton), 481 

Canadian Legion Report (Ross), 438; Appendix 18, p. 496 

Classification of settler (Rattray), 460, 461, 462, 525; (Ashton), 479 

Collection methods criticized (Ross), 444 

Collection from settlers (Ashton), 482, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530; (Mallace), 527, 530 

Continued concessions hold cut hope of more concessions (Rattray), 487, 488 

Co-operation in farming methods (Macfarlane), 435, 436, 437 

Crop lease and bushelage contracts (Ross), 448, 449, 450; (Rattray), 525 

Effect of amortization payments (Rattray), 463, 472, 474, 475, 486, 521 

Eradication of noxious weeds (Rattray), 473; (Macfarlane), 493, 494 

Inability of settler to make good under existing conditions (Ross), 454 

Indebtedness of settlers (Ashton), 480 

Indebtedness written off (Rattray), 471, 472 

Indebtedness as interest (Rattray), 522, 523 

Major concern of Canada is the improvement of the standing of the settler in the 
rural life of the Dominion (Ashton), 483, 484, 485 

Minority report presented (Payne), 429; Appendix 19, 513 

Lands resold by district (Rattray), 477 

Loaning practice (Ashton), 478 

Payment by settler according to classification (Ashton), 526; (Mallace), 527 

Percentage of fourth category men who can be assisted by financial relief (Ashton), 
485, 486 

Permanency of staff, Soldier Settlement Board (Rattray), 474, 475 

Pressure brought to bear on settler to accept award (Rattray), 468, 469, 470 

Reduction of interest (Macfarlane), 434: (Ross), 455, 456 

Nineteen million dollars loss in interest (Rattray), 475, 476 

Remission of interest (Payne), 430, 431, 432, 433: (Ashton), 520, 521 

Reduction of loans (Rattray), 458, 459 

Re-location of settler (Ross), 452, 453 

Restriction of credit (Ross), 451 

Return of deposit (Herwig), 533 

Revaluation of land (Payne), 432, 433, 490, 491, 492; (Ross), 430, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
444, 488; (Rattray), 458, 467, 474 

Security of tenure (Ross), 445, 446, 447 

Settlers meeting their obligations by other means than farming (Ashton), 486 

Settlers’ equity in their holdings (Rattray), 523, 524 

Special consideration to settler on new land (Herwig), 531, 532; (Ross), 489 

Total loans to settler (Rattrav), 465, 466 

Working of Soldier Settlement Act, 1919 (Rattray), 457 


LEAGUE: British Empire Service, 142, 287, 269, 270 


MACHINERY AND FACILITIES: Necessity of, to have cases properly presented and 
heard, 316, 317—All files should be accessible, also medical précis, of all cases to be 
heard, 371, 372, 373 (Bowler)—Centralization of new “machinery” at Ottawa, reasons 
for, 310 (Topp)—Regarding term “machinery”; full, complete and sympathetic hear- 
ing given to claimants; remove cause for dissatisfaction; provision for appeals; 
claimant present in person; three schemes proposed, 318 (LaF léche) 


MARRIAGE OF PENSIONERS: In England, 194—Percentage of Canadian pensioners 
married, 195 


McINTYRE, DR.: Toronto Chest Clinic, 148 


MEDICAL ADVISERS: Name, military records, etc.; see Appendix No: ©) 1291 181— 
Under control of Civil Service Commission, 129—Précis of rulings of BP.C. re 
pensions, 147 


MEDICAL BOARD: Allowances, 160-161 
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MEDICAL EXAMINERS: Number of, in Canada, 235 
MEDICAL EXPENSES: Refund of personal expenses, 156-159 
MEDICAL RECORDS: Opinions from examining physicians included, 130 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN: Support of, respecting amendment to section 32 
of Pension Act, 188 


NEW ZEALAND: Data re Old Age Pensions in; considered respecting Bill No. 19, 259 
NURSING ALLOWANCE: Special, considered, 154 
OGDEN, DR.: Toronto Chest Clinic, 148 


OLD AGE PENSIONS: Data respecting situation in New Zealand, Australia, British 
Columbia, considered with respect to Bill No. 19, 259 


ONUS OF PROOF: See Ackerman, Col. C. H., re, 22-23—Baker, Capt. E. A., re, 16-17— 
Bray, Harry, 29-30—Currie, Gen. Sir A. W., 1-9—Dingle, Major N., 20-21—Gilman, 
Capt. C. P., 31— LaF leche, Col. L. R., 9-11—Lambert, Rev'd Stanley, 12-15—McDonagh, 
Frank G. J., 15-16—Moore, A. E., 19-20—Myers, Richard, 18—Peat, Dr. R. B., 24-29— 
Spencer, Eli E., 22—Wakelyn, Arthur, 23—Soldiers believe they do not get benefit of 
doubt (Bowler), 33—Canadian Legion offers to co-operate with parliamentary com- 
mittee on questions of, 833—Canadian Legion offers three legal men to confer with sub- 
committee of parliamentary committee respecting (LaF'léche), 34, 106 


PENSIONS: Should be no time limit for receipt of applications (Bowler), 36—Section 13 
of present Pension Act, respecting time limit for applications, is unsatisfactorily drawn 
(Thompson), 37—Parents of deceased members of forces. if subsequently fallen into 
dependent condition, should receive pension (Bowler), 38--In all cases where son 
is killed, parents are pensioned, unless estrangement is proved (Thompson), 39—If 
estrangement between son killed and parent no longer a barrier towards obtaining 
pension, then Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick would benefit most (Thompson), 
39—Totally dependent parent received $60; father and mother receive $75 (Thompson), 
39 Father, if not disabled, is not entitled to pension on account of son having been 
killed (Thompson), 39—Before allowing pension to parents, proof is usually required 
that son killed had assigned half his pay (Bowler), 40—Hundreds and hundreds of 
cases where pension is paid to parents, although son killed did not assign pay (Thomp- 
son), 40—Deduction from pension for pre-enlistment disability should not, except in 
exceptional cases, exceed ten per cent (Bowler), 41, 50-—If man is accepted for service, 
State should not later deny that he was fit (Bowler), 41—Pensionable degree of com- 
batant depends, not merely on nature of mjury or disease, but on length of service 
and condition when discharged (Thompson), 43—Pensionable degree of combatant 
depends considerably on condition at time of enlistment (Kee), 43—Pensionable degree 
of combatant is arrived at by considering his condition before entering army, hospitali- 
zation in army, length of service and kind of service (Kee), 44—If medical record 
shows fitness on enlisting. the assessing later of any disability present at time of enlist- 
ment is very difficult (Bowler), 45—Pre-enlistment disability ratings vary greatly 
(Bowler), 46—Method described of computing pensionable disability when pre-enlist- 
ment sickness disclosed after enlistment (Kee), 46—Investigators employed by Pension 
Board (Kee), 48—Example of case where investigators employed by Pension Board 
(Thompson), 49—Investigators used for all “dependent parents” cases (Thompson), 
49-Members of forces who have accepted final payment in lieu of pension should, 
upon complaint, be re-examined and, if disability continues, have pension restored 
(Bowler), 51—Twenty-two thousand of commuted pensions in connection with which 
between 9 to 11 million dollars paid in lump sum (Thompson), 52—Five or 
six thousand commuted pensions have been restored to pension list (Thompson), 52— 
Commuted pensions should be restored (Bowler), 53—Commutation as regards pen- 
sions should be eliminated in future (Bowler), 54—Statement showing number of 
pensioners in each province, with amounts paid, 1920 and 1929 (Peat), 57—Pensions to 
dependent brothers and sisters (Barrow), 78; (Thompson), _81—Canadian Legion 
recommendations (Roper), 100—Canadian Legion recommendations respecting Militia 
Pension Act (Roper), 96, 100—Soldiers’ counsel should be appointed to prepare and 
present cases (Roper), 102—Board of Pension Commissioners’ decisions represent 
quorum of Board (Kee), 117—Seventy to one hundred applications made daily by ex- 
service men to Pension Board (Kee), 118—Large number of cases granted on first 
appeal; pension awarded in most cases, 302—Cases inadequately prepared to secure, 
306—Right to appeal to secure if possible, 311—Final awards under Imperial System, 
312 (Topp)—Class 4 pensioners, 345—Information given to applicants re further pro- 
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cedure to secure pension, 393—No further pensionable disability, 398—Preparation and 
presentation for, 398 (LaFléche)—Widow with pension does not get benefit of Insur- 
ance Act, 405—Cases withdrawn from appeal when pension conceded by Pension Com- 
missioners on new evidence; pensions conceded without appeal, 358—Effect of enlarge- 
ment of pension list, 361—Percentage of cases action taken on, 362 (Conroy)—Larger 
a received by appealing case, 388 (Reilly). (See also “ Onus of Proof and Tuber- 
culosis. 


PENSION COMMISSIONERS, BOARD OF: Procedure of Board when no file of appli- 


aeaatiad 


cant’s case exists, 130—As to attributability of disability to service, 1381, 146—Reliance ~ 


on précis of medical adviser, 131, 136—New evidence means reconsideration of old 
cases, 137-1388—Careful when least suspicion of doubt, 136—On receipt of application, 
138—Affidavits of practitioners sometimes accepted, 141—Does not consider only 
medical history sheet; medical certificates on discharge, effect of, 143; Quorum of 
Board, 146—Decision of cases on précis of medical adviser, 147—Consideration of 
prisoner of war cases, 148—With regard to scrutiny of award by Auditor-General, 175— 
Cases refused and later conceded on submission of new evidence before application to 
Appeal Board; cases withdrawn from appeal and conceded by Pension Board on pro- 
duction of new evidence, 358—Some documents not available from, 366 (Conroy)— 
Suggestions concerning Pension Commissioners, 391—Information given to applicants 
when application not granted, 393—Pension Commissioners bound by law; whether 
Commissioners or proposed Appeal Court should control Tribunals, 401 (LaFleche)— 
Cases withdrawn from Appeal Board by reason of subsequent award by Pension Board, 
387—More commissioners suggested; returned men as composition of board, 388— 
Informative correspondence with claim; necessity of; cases inadequately prepared, 306 
—Advise right to appeal, 311—Number of cases of Pension Board decisions reversed by 
Appeal Board, 315 (Topp). Quorum of, 146 


PENSION COURT: Canadian Legion recommendations (Roper), 100—Should have 
power to call in medical consultants (Roper), 103 


POST-DISCHARGE: Definition of, 135—Cases not advised how to strengthen pensions 
applications, 145 


POWER MEMORANDUM: Views of, given by General Ross. M.P., 209, 210, 227, 244— 
Hon. Mr. Manion, M.P., 211—Mr. Murray Maclaren, M.P., 212—Senator Griesbach, 
215—Mr. Macpherson, M.P., 217—Mr. MacLean, M.P. (Melfort), 218—Mr. Speakman, 
M_P., 218-219—Mr. Thorson, M.P., 219-221—Mr. Black, M.P. (Yukon), 222—Mr. Power, 
MP., 222-995, 226, 238, 249, 250—Colonel Thompson, 229, 237, 241-43, 251-252—Sir 
Eugene Fiset, 234 


PRECIS OF MILITARY MEDICAL DOCUMENTS: Considered in course of evidence, 
130-2, 135, 139 


PREPARATION OF APPLICANTS’ CLAIMS FOR PENSION: If properly done, work 
of B.P.C. is simplified. 134—When improperly done, chances of applicant are prejudiced, 
134-135—When properly done, applicants’ chances are improved, 236—Percentage of 
cases improperly prepared, 237 


PRISONERS OF WAR: Applications of, for pension, 148—Canadian, no medical records 
of; German, good medical records for, 141 


RALSTON ROYAL COMMISSION: Recommendation of, re tuberculosis, 154 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO SPECIAL COMMITTEE: 
No. 4 (Amendment to Section 32, ss. 2, Pension Act), 199, 201 
No. 9 (Amendment to Section 27, Pension Act), 155 
No. 11 (Helplessness Allowance), 166 
No. 12 (Amendment to Section 51, ss. 5, Pension Act), 155 
No. 13 (Amendment to Section 51, Pension Act), 155-156 
No. 14 (Amendment to Section 51, ss. 1, Pension Act), 156 
No. 15 (Appeal Board Procedure), 167 
No. 17 (Housing of Tubereular Pensioners), 153 
No. 18 (Special Nursing Allowance), 154 
No. 19 (Refund of Private Medical Expenses), 156-159 
No. 20 (Medical Board Allowances), 160-161 
No. 24 (Imperials, Pre-war Residents). 161-163 


SOLDIERS’ ADVISERS: Précis not seen on applicants’ files, 130—Inefficiency of, referred 
to, 222, 229—Intervention of, not necessary in fifty per cent of cases, 236. See also 
Evidence of Conroy, J. Vincent, and Macdonald, Kenneth G. 
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: 
~STATISTICs: Claimants for pension, 134, 151, 152—Data presented by Major Wright, re 
Bill No. 19, 254-257—Data presented by Major Burke, re Bill No. 19, 258-261 


t TRIBUNALS: Number of; members; jurisdiction; sittings; membership standing; full 

jurisdiction re Pension Act; hearings in open court; presence of applicant; option to 
be heard in camera; reasons for, 391—Evidence; medical opinion; witnesses : expenses; 
procedure; access to documents and files, 392, 393—Right to be heard by Tribunal and 
give information; referring cases to Tribunal by Pension Board: notice to applicant, 
394—Time to receive evidence; finality, 395-6-7-8—Access to files made mandatory ; 
transfer of files, etc., to Tribunal with case; sittings; preparation and presentation; 
note 1, re barristers; 2, assistance; 3, representation, 399—Whether Tribunal should 
be under jurisdiction of Pension Commissioners or Appeal Court; reasons why under 
Court, 401 (LaF léche) 


TUBERCULAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION: Statement on behalf of, 152 


TUBERCULOSIS: Men suffering from, who have never gone into theatre of war (Kee), 
45—Experienced medical men required (Roper), 104—Canadian Legion recommenda-~ 
tions (Roper), 96—Tuberculosis Veterans’ Section of Canadian Legion make recom- 
mendations (Hale), 110—Specialists are employed by Board of Pension Commissioners 
(Kee), 116—Steps explained by Board of Pension Commissioners when ex-service 
man says he has tuberculosis (Kee), 118—Medical ioffcer who reviews a case states 
whether or not it is attributable to service (Kee), 121 


TUBERCULOUS CASES: Not ten per cent of, properly diagnosed in 1920, 141—Housing 
of, recommendation, 153 


VENEREAL DISEASE: Pre-war venereal disease aggravated by war service does not 
represent misconduct (Barrow), 88—Syphilis amongst discharged men (Kee), 90 


~ WAR VETERANS’ ALLOWANCES ACT: Re-drafted and explained by Colonel Biggar— 
Scope of, 252—Preamble discussed, 253, 254—Sub-section (f) discussed, 271—Section 3 
a discussed, 273—Sections 8 and 9 discussed, 278—Sections 10 and 10 (3) discussed, 276~ 
277—Evidence of Major Wright thereon, 254-257—Evidence of Major Burke thereon, 
258-261—Letter from Minister of Pensions re, 267—Not to prejudice right of soldier to 
pension, 278—Relief under, barred by pensions over $730, 281—Considered in Committee, 
282. See explanation of Bill at pages 335-6-7-8-9-340, 341—Domicile, casual earnings and 
income, 344—Amount of income; inclusion of other wars, 344, 345 (Biggar) 


WIDOWS: Suggestions in course of evidence, 125, 187—Burial of pensioned widows, 127 
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